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PREFACE. 


The delay in the issue of this volume calls for a few words of 
explanation. I had hoped that the late Mr Neil of Pembroke 
would have collaborated with me in the fifth volume of the Jataka 
Translation as he had already done in Vol. III. But this was 
not to be, and his premature death in 1901, which was generally 
acknowledged to be a serious loss to the cause of Oriental learning, 
no less than to that of Classical scholarship, threw upon me the 
burden of undertaking the entire volume without his efficient aid 
and criticism. The beloved Master of our "Guild of Translators," 
the late Professor Cowell, assisted me in my task so long as his 
increasing years and infirmities allowed him to continue his un- 
wearied efforts for the advancement of Oriental studies, but he was 
not able to give to the work that minute and careful revision which 
he had so generously lavished on the four preceding volumes. My 
labours were also somewhat prolonged by the larger proportion of 
this volume which had to be versified. In rendering the gathds I 
have done my best to give the exact sense of the Pali, so far as it 
was compatible with the exigencies of a metrical version, and if 
the result at times should strike the reader as rather feeble 
and pointless, I might urge in extenuation that the original is 
sometimes equally prosaic and commonplace. Moreover, although 
I have always regarded Childers’ Pali Dictionary as a work of 
extraordinary merit for the time at which it appeared, yet it would 
no doubt greatly lighten the labours of translators from the Pali, 
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if the mass of critical annotations now scattered throughout the 
Pali Text Society’s Publications and various other Oriental Journals 
could be gathered together and embodied in the new Pali Dictionary 
which Professor Rhys Davids has promised us. Meanwhile I have 
to thank Mrs Bode for her very useful Index to Pali words dis- 
cussed in Translations which appeared in the P. T. J ournal for 
1897 — 1901 . 

It only remains for me to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to 
Professor Bendall for the kind help he has given me in the many 
difficultievS I have referred to him, and for the readiness with which 
he has placed at my disposal the stores of his wide reading and 
critical scholarship. The sixth and la^t volume of the Translation, 
which was left unhuished by Professor Cowell, is now in the capable 
hands of Dr Rouse and will appear in due course edited and com- 
pleted by him. 

H. T. FRANCIS. 

Gonville and Caius College, 

Oft. 2bth, 190.5. 
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BOOK XVI. TIMSANIPlTA. 


KIMCHANDA-JATAKA. 


[1] “ Why dost thoUf^ etc . — This story the Master told, while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about the observance of fast-days 

Now one day when a number of lay Brothers and Sisters, who were keeping 
a fast-day, came to hear the Law, and were seated in the Hall of Truth, the 
Master askefl them if they were keeping fast-days, and on their saying that they 
were, he added, “ And ye do well to observe fast-days : men of old, in conse- 
quence of keeping half a fast-day, attained to great glory,” and at their request 
he told a tale of the past. 


Once upon a time at Benares Brahraadatta ruled his kingdom righteously, 
and being a believer he was zealous in the observance of the duties of the 
fast-day, in the keeping of the commandments and in almsgiving. He also 
induced his ministers and the rest to take upon them vows of charity and 
the like. But his family priest was a backbiter, greedy of bribes, and 
a giver of unrighteous judgments. The king on a fast-day summoned his 
councillors and bade them keep the fast. The priest did not take upon 
himself the duties of the fast-day ; so when he had in the day been taking 
bribes and giving false judgments, and then had come to court to pay his 
respects, the king, after first asking each of his ministers if he were 
keeping the fast, questioned the priest, saying, “And are you, Sir, 
fasting?” He told a lie and said “Yes,” and left the palace. Then a 
certain minister rebuked him, saying, “Surely you are not keeping the 
fast?” He said, “I took food early in the day, but when I go home I 
shall rinse my mouth and taking upon myself the duties of the fast-day, 
[2] I will eat nothing in the evening, and all night I will keep the moral 
law, and in this way I shall have kept half the fast-day.” “ Very good, 
Sir,” they said. And he went home and did so. Now one day as he vras 
seated at judgment, a certain woman, who kept the moral ])recept8, had a 
^ On the observance of poya {uposatha) days cf. Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 
p. 237 : “ fasting ” includes doing no wrong to one’s neighbour. 
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case on, and not being able to go home, she thought, “I will not transgress 
the observance of the fast-day,” and as the time drew near, she began to 
rinse her mouth. At that moment a lump of ripe mangoes was brought 
to the brahmin. He perceived that the woman was keeping the fast and 
said, “ Bat this and so keep the fast.” She did so. So much for the 
action of the brahmin. By and bye he died and was born again in the 
Himalaya country, in a lovely spot on the bank of the Kosiki branch of 
the Ganges, in a mango-grove, three leagues in extent, on a splendid royal 
couch in a golden palace. He was born again like one just awakened from 
sleep, well dressed and adorned, of exceeding beauty of form, and accom- 
panied by sixteen thousand nymphs. All night long he enjoys this glory, 
for by being born as a Spirit in a phantom palace^ his reward is corre- 
sponding to his deed./So at the approach of dawn he enters a mango-grove, 
and at the moment of his entrance his divine body disappears, he assumes 
a form as big as a palm tree, eighty cubits high, and his whole body is 
ablaze like a judas-tree in full flower. He has but one finger on each 
hand, while his nails are as big as spades, and with these nails he digs into 
the flesh on his back and tearing it out eats it, and mad with the pain he 
sufiers, he gives utterance to a loud cry. At sunset this body vanishes 
and his divine form reappears. Heavenly dancing girls, with various 
musical instruments in their hands, attend upon him, and in the enjoyment 
of great honour he ascends to a divine palace in a charming mango-grove. 
Thus did he, as the result of giving a mango fruit to a woman who was 
keeping a fast, acquire a mango-grove, three leagues in extent, bub, in 
consequence of receiving bribes and giving false judgments, [3] he tears 
and eats the flesh from off his own back, whilst, owing to the fact of his 
having kept half the fast, he enjoys glory every night, surrounded by an 
escort of sixteen thousand dancing nymphs. / 

About this time the king of Benares, conscious of the sinfulness of 
desires, adopted the ascetic life and took up his abode in a hut of leaves, 
in a pleasant spot on the lower Ganges, subsisting on what he could pick 
up. Now one day a ripe mango from that grove, the size of a large bowl, 
fell into the Ganges and was carried by the stream to a spot opposite the 
landing-place used by this ascetic. As he was rinsing his mouth, he saw 
the mango floating in mid-stream, and crossing over he took and brought 
it to his hermitage and placed it in the cell where his sacred fire was 
kept®. Then, splitting it up with a knife, he ate just enough to support 
life, and covering up the rest with the leaves of the plantain tree, he 
repeatedly day by day ate of it, as long as it lasted. And when it was all 
consumed, he could not eat any other kind of fruit, but being a slave to 
his appetite for dainties, he vowed he would eat only ripe mango, and 

1 Of. vol. i, p. 240, 6 (Pali). 

* Of, MaMvagga, j, 16. 2, 
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going down to the river bank he sat looking at the stream, determined 
never to get np till he had found a mango. So he fasted there for six 
consecutive days, and sat looking for the fruit, till he was dried up by 
the wind and heat. Now on tlie seventh day a goddess of the river, by 
reflecting on the matter, found out the reason of his action, and thinking, 
“ This ascetic, being the slave of his appetite, has sat fasting seven days, 
looking at the Ganges : it is wrong to deny him a ripe mango : for without 
it he will perish j I will give him one.” So she came and stood in the 
air above the Ganges, and conversing with him uttered the first stanza; 

Why dost thou on this river bank through summer heat remain 1 
Branmin, what is thy secret hope? What purpose would’st thou gain? 

[4] The ascetic on hearing this repeated nine stanzas : 

Afloat upon the stream, fair nymph, a mango I did see; 

With outstretched hand 1 seized the fruit and brought it home with me. 

So sweet it was in taste and smell, I deemed it quite a prize ; 

Its comely shape might vie with biggest water-jar in size. 

I hid it mid some plantain leaves, and sliced it \tfith a knife ; 

A little served as food and drink to one of simple life. 

My store is s^ient, my pangs appeased, but still I must regret, 

In other fruits that I may find, no relish I can get. 

I pine away ; that mango sweet I rescued from the wave 
Will bring about my death, I fear. No other fruit I crave. 

I’ve told you wl y it is I fast, though dwelling a stream 
Whose broadening waves with every fish that swims are said to teem. 

And now I pray thee tell to me, and flee thou not in fear, 

0 lovely maiden, who thou art, and wherefore thou art here. 

Fair are the handmaids of the gods, like burnished gold are they, 

Graceful as tiger brood along their mountain slopes that play. 

Here also in the world of men are women fair to see, 

But none amongst or gods or men may be compared to thee. 

1 ask thee then, 0 lovely nymph, endowed with heavenly grace, 

Declare to me thy name ana kin and whence derived thy race. 

[5] Then the goddess uttered eight stanzas ; 

O’er this fair stream, by which thou sitst, 0 brahmin, I preside, 

And dwell in vasty depths below, ’neath Ganges’ rolling tide. 

All clad with forest growth I own a thousand mountain caves, 
Whence flow as many flooded streams to mingle with my waves. 

[6J Each wood and grove, to Nagas dear, sends forth full many a rill,^^^^^^^ 
And yields its store of waters blue, my ample course to fill. 

Oft borne upon these tribute streams are fruits from every tree, 
Rose-apples, bread-fruit, dates and figs, with mangoes one may see. 

Aiid all that grows on either bank and falls within my reach, 

I claim as lawful prize, and none my title may impeach. 

Well knowing this, hearken to me, 0 wise and learned king, 

Cease to indulge thy heart’s desire— renounce the cursed thing. 
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0 mler erst of broad domains, thy act I cannot praise, 

To long for death, in prime of youth, great folly, sure, betrays. 

Brahmins and angels, gods and men, all know thy deed and name, 

And saints who by their holiness attain on earth to fame — 

Yea, all that wise and famous are, thy sinful act proclaim. 

[7] Then the ascetic uttered four stanzas : 

One who knows how frail our life is, and how transient things of sense. 
Never thinks to slay another, but abides in innocence. 

Honoured once by saints in council, owner of a virtuous name, 

Now with sinful men conversing, thou dost win an evil fame. 

Were I on thy banks to perish, nymph with comely form endowed, 

111 repute would best upon thee, like the shadow of a cloud. 

Therefore, goddess fair,” I pray thee, every sinful deed eschew. 

Lest, a bye-word of the people, thou have cause ray death to rue. 

[8] On hearing him, the goddess replied in five stanzas : 

Well I know the secret longing, thine to bear so patiently. 

And I yield m;yself thy servant and the mango give to thee. 

Lo ! foregoing sinful pleasures, pleasures hard to be resigned. 

Thou hast gained, to keep for ever, holiness and peace of mind. 

He that, freed from early bondage, hugs the chains he once forswore, 
Rashly treading ways unholy, ever sinneth more and more. 

1 will gi*ant thy earnest craving, and will bid thy troubles cease, 

Guiding thee to cool recesses, where thou mayst abide in peace. 

Herons, maynah birds and cuckoos, with the niddy geese that love 
Nectar from the bloom to gather, swans aloft in troops that move, 
Paddy-birds and lordly ijeacocks, with their song awake the grove. 
Saffron and kadamba blossoms lie as chaff upon the ground. 

Ripest dates, the palms adorning, hang in clustei’s all around, 

And, amidst the loaded branches, see how mangoes here abound ! 

[9] And singing the praises of the place she transported the ascetic 
thither, and, bidding him eat mangoes in this grove till he had satisfied his 
hunger, she went her way. The ascetic, eating mangoes till he had appeased 
his appetite, rested awhile. Then, as he wandered in the grove, he spied 
this Spirit in a state of suffering and he had not the heart to utter a 
word to him, but at sunset he beheld him attended by nymphs and in the 
enjoyment of heavenly glory and addressed him in three stanzas ; 

All the night anointed, fSted, with a crown upon thy brow, 

Neck and arms bedecked with jewels— all the day in anguish thou ! 

Many thousand nymphs attend thee. What a magic power is this ! 

How amazing thus to vary from a state of woe to bliss! 

What has led to thy undoing? What the sin that thou dost rue? 

Why from thine own back dost ever eat the flesh each day anew ? 

/[lO] The Spirit recognized him and said, “You do not recognize me, 
but I was once your chaplain. This happiness that I enjoy in the night 
is due to you, as the result of my keeping half the fast-day ; while the 
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suffering I experience by day is tbe result of tbe evil that I wrought. 
For I was set by you on the seat of judgment, and I took bribes and gave 
false decisions, and was a backbiter, and in consequence of the evil that 
I wrought by day, I now undergo this suffering,” and he uttered a couple 
of stanzas : 

Once in holy lore delighting I in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years I passed. 

He that shall, backbiting others, love on their good name to prey, 

Flesh from his own back will ever rend and eat, as I to-day. / 

And so saying, he asked the ascetic why he had come here. The 
ascetic told all his story at length. “And now, holy sir,” the Spirit said, 
“will you stay here or go away?” “I will not stay, I will retuim to my 
hermitage.” The Spirit said, “Very well, holy sir, I will constantly supply 
you with a lipe mango,” and by an exercise of his magic power he trans- 
ported him to his hermitage, and, bidding him dwell there contentedly, he 
exacted a promise from him and went his way. Thenceforth the Spirit 
constantly supplied him with the mango fruit. The ascetic, in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit, performed the preparatory rites to induce mystic 
meditation and was destined to the Brahma-world. 


[11] The Master, having finished his lesson to the lay folk, revealed the 
Truths and identified the Birth : --At the conclusion of the Truths, some attained 
to the First Path, some to tbe Second, and others to the Third Path “At that 
time the goddess was Uppalavanna, the ascetic was myself.” 
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KUMBHA-JATAKA. 

“ Who art thou,” etc . — This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, told 
concerning five hundred women, friends of Visakha, who were drinkers of strong 
drink Now the story goes that a drinking festival was proclaimed at Savatthi, 
and these five hundred women, after providing fiery drink for their masters, at 
the end of the festival thought, “ We too will keep the feast,” and they all went 
to Visakha and said, “ Friend, we will keep the feast” She replied, “ This is a 
drinking festival ; I will drink no strong drink” They said, “ Do you then give 
an offering to the supreme Buddha : we will keep the feast.” She readily 
assented arid sent them away. And after entertaining the Master, and making 
him a laige offering, she set out at eventide for Jetavaua, with many a scented 
wreath in her hand, to hear the preaching of the Law, attended by these 
women. Now they were eager for drink, when they started with her, and, when 
they stood in the gabled chamber, they took strong drink, and then accompanied 
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Visakha into the presence of the Master. Visakha saluted the Master and sat 
respectfully on one side. Some of the other women danced even before the 
Master ; some sang ; others made improper movements with their hands and 
feet; others qnarrdled. The Master, in order to give them a shock, emitted 
a ray of light from his eyebrow ; and this was followed by blinding darkness. 
These women were terrified and frightened with the fear of death, and so the 
effect of the strong drink wore off. The Master, disappearing from the throne 
on which he was seated, took his stand on the top of Mount Sineru, and emitted 
a ray of light from the hairs between his eyebrows b like as if it had been the 
rising of a thousand moons. The Master, just as he stood there, to produce a 
sensation amongst these women, spoke this stanza : 

®No place for laughter here, no room for joy, 

The flames of passion suffering worlds destroy. 

Why overwhelmed in darkest night, I pray, 

Seek ye no torch to light yoti on your way? 

At the end of the stanza all the five hundred women were established in the 
fruition of the First Path. The Master came and sat down on the Buddha seat, 
in the shade of the Perfumed Chamber. Then Visakha saluted him and asked, 
“ Holy sir, whence has arisen this drinking of strong drink, that does violence to 
a man’s honour and to a tender conscience?” And telling her he related a story 
of the past. 


[12] Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was ruling in Benares, a 
forester, named Sura, who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasi, went to the 
Himalayas, to seek for articles of merchandise. There was a certain tree 
there that sprang up to the height of a man with his arms extended over 
his head, and then divided into three parts. In the midst of its thi’ee 
forks was a hole as big as a wine jar, and when it rained this hole 
was filled with water. Bound about it grew two myrobalan® plants and 
a pepper shrub ; and the ripe fruits from these, when they were cut down, 
fell into the hole. Hot far from this tree was some self-sown paddy. The 
parrots would pluck the heads of rice and eat them, perched on this tree. 
And while they were eating, the paddy and the husked rice fell there. So 
the water, fermenting through the sun's heat, assumed a blood-red colour. 
In the hot season flocks of birds, being thirsty, drank of it, and becoming 
intoxicated fell down at the foot of the tree, and after sleeping awhile 
flew away, chirping meirily. And the same thing happened in the case 
of wild dogs, monkeys and other creatures. The forester, on seeing this, 
said, “If this were poison they would die, but after a short sleep they go 
away as they list; it is no poison.” And he himself drank of it, and 
becoming intoxicated he felt a desire to eat flesh, and then making a fire 
he killed the partridges and cocks that fell down at the foot of the tree, 
and roasted their flesh on the live coals, and gesticulating with one hand, 
and eating flesh with the other, he remained one or two days in the same 

^ This manifestation is abundantly illustrated in Buddhist art, especially in that of 
til e Jd!a/wy«na school. 

® JD/iawimapada, p. 146. 

3 Of different kinds, TermtmUa Chebula and Emhlica officinalis. 
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spot. Now not far from here lived an ascetic, named Varuna. The forester 
at other times also used to visit him, and the thought now struck him, 
“I will drink this liquor with the ascetic.” So he filled a reed-pipe with 
it, and taking it together with some roast meat he came to the hut of 
leaves and said, “’Holy sir, [13] taste this liquor,” and they both drank it 
and ate the meat. So from the fact of this drink having been discovered 
by Sura and Varuna, it was called by their names (surd and vdruiyl). 
They both thought, “ This is the way to manage it,” and they filled their 
reed-pipes, and taking it on a carrying-pole they came to a neighbouring 
village, and sent a message to the king that some wine merchants had 
come. The king sent for them and they offered him the drink. The king 
drank it two or three times and got intoxicated. This lasted him only one 
or two days. Then he asked them if there was any more. “Yes, sir,” 
they said. “Where?” “In the Himalayas, sir.” “Then bring it here.” 
They went and fetched it two or three times. Then thinking, “We can't 
always be going there,” they took note of all the constituent parts, and, 
beginning with the bark of the tree, they threw in all the other ingredients, 
and made the drink in the city. The men of the city drank it and became 
idle wretches. And the place became like a deserted city. Then these 
wine merchants fled from it and came to Benares, and sent a message to 
the king, to announce their arrival. The king sent for them and paid them 
money, and they made wine there too. And that city also perished in 
the same way. Thence they fled to Saketa, and from Saketa they came to 
Savatthi. At that time there was a king named Sabbamitta in Savatthij 
He shewed favour to these men and asked them what they wanted. When 
they said, “We want the chief ingredients and ground rice and five hundred 
jars,” he gave them everything they asked for. So they stored the liquor 
in the five hundred jars, and, to guard them, they bound cats, one to each 
jar. And, when the liquor fermented and began to escape, the cats drank 
the strong drink that flowed from the inside of the jars, and getting 
intoxicated they lay down to sleep; and rats came and bit off the cats’ 
ears, noses, teeth and tails. The king’s officer came and told the king, 
“The cats have died from drinking the liquor.” [14] The king said, 
“Surely these men must be makers of poison,” and he ordered them both 
to be beheaded and they died, crying out, “ Give us strong drink, give us 
mead*.” The king, after putting the men to death, gave orders that the 
jars should be broken. But the cats, when the effect of the liquor wore 
off, got up and walked about and played. When they saw this, they told the 
king. The king said, “If it were poison, they would have died ; it must 
be mead we will drink it.” So he had the city decorated, and set up a 
pavilion in the palace yard and taking his seat in this splendid pavilion 
on a royal throne with a white umbrella raised over it, and surrounded by 
1 Another reading has, “Wine, 0 king, mead, 0 king.” 
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his cotirfciers, he began to drink. Then Sakka, the king of heaven, said, 
“Who are there that in the duty of service to mother and the like 
diligently fulfil the three kinds of right conduct?” And, looking upon the 
world, he saw the king seated to drink strong drink and he thought, “ If 
he shall drink strong drink, all India will perish : I will see that he shall 
not drink it.” So, placing a jar full of the liquor in the palm of his hand, 
he went, disguised as a brahmin, and stood in the air, in the presence of 
the king, and cried, “Buy this jar, buy this jar.” King Sabbamitta, on 
seeing him standing in the air and speaking after this manner, said, 
“Whence can this brahmin come?” and conversing with him he repeated 
three stanzas : 

Who art thou, Being from on high, 

Whose form emits bright rays of light, 

Like levin flash athwart the sky, 

Or moon illuming darkest night 1 

To ride the pathless air upon, 

To move or stand in silent space — 

Real is the power that thou hast won. 

And proves thou art of godlike race. 

Then, brahmin, who thou art declare. 

And what within thy jar may he, 

[16] That thus appearing in mid air. 

Thou fain wouldst sell thy wares to me. 

Then Sakka said, “ Hearken then to me,” and, expounding the evil 
qualities of strong drink, he said : 

This jar nor oil nor ghee doth hold, 

No honey or molasses here, 

But vices more than can be told 
Are stored within its rounded sphere. 

Who drinks will fall, poor silly fool, 

Into some hole or pit impure, 

Or headlong sink in loathsome pool 
And eat what he would fain abjure. 

Buy then, 0 king, this jar of mine. 

Full to the brim of strongest wina 

Who drinks, with wits distracted quite. 

Like grazing ox that loves to stray, 

[16] Wanders in mind, a helpless wight. 

And sings and dances all the day. 

Buy then &c. 

Who drinks will run aU shamelessly. 

Like nude ascetic thro’ the town. 

And late take rest— so dazed is he — 

Forgetting when to lay him down. 

Buy then &c. 

Who drinks, like one moved with alarm. 

Totters, as tho* he could not stand. 

And trembling shakes his head and arm, 

Like wooden puppet worked by hand. 

Buy then &c. 
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Who drink are burned to death in bed, 

Or else a prey to jackals fall, 

To bondage or to death are led, 

And suffer loss of goods withal. 

Buy then &c. 

Who drinks is lost to -decency 
And talks of things that are obscene, 

Will sit undressed in company, 

Is sick and every way unclean. 

Buy then &c. 

Uplifted is the man that drinks. 

His vision is by no means clear. 

The world is all my own, he thinks, 

I own no earthly lord as peer. 

Buy then &c. 

Wine is a thing of boastful pride. 

An ugly, naked, cowardly imp. 

To strife and calumny allied, 

A home to shelter thief and pimp. 

Buy then &c. 

Tho’ families may wealthy be, 

And countless treasures may enjoy, 

Holding earth’s richest gifts in fee. 

This will their heritage destroy. 

Buy then &c. 

Silver and gold and household gear. 

Oxen and fields and stores of grain — 

All, all is lost ; strong drink, I fear, 

Has proved of wealthy home the bane. 

Buy then &c. 

[17] The man that drinks is filled with pride, 

And his own parents will revile, 

Or, ties of blood and kin defied, 

Will dare the marriage bed defile. 

Buy then &c. 

She too that drinks will in her pride 
Her husband and his sire revile. 

And, dignity of race defied, 

A slave to folly will beguile. 

Buy then &c. 

The man that drinks will dare to slay 
A righteous priest or brahmin true, 

And then in suffering worlds for aye 
The sinful deed will have to rue. 

Buy then &c. 

Who drink will sin in triple wise, 

In word, in action, and in thought, 

Then sink to Hell, to agonize 
For all the evil they have wrought. 

Buy then &c. 

The man from whom men beg in vain, 

E’en at the cost of heaps of gold, 

From him when drunk their point they gain 
And readily the lie is told. 

Buy then &c. 
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Should one that drinks a message bear 
And lo ! some great emergency 
Should suddenly arise, he’ll swear 
The thing has slipped his memory. 

Buy then &c. 

E’en modest folk, intoxicate 
With wine, will most indecent be. 

And wisest men, when drunk, will prate 
And babble very foolishly. 

Buy then &c. 

Thro’ drink men, fasting, lie about. 

The hard bare ground their resting place, 

Huddled like swine, a shameless rout, 

They undergo most foul disgrace. 

Buy then &c. 

Like oxen smitten to the ground 
* Collapsing, in a heap they lie; 

[18] Such lire is in strong liquor found. 

No power of man with it can vie. 

Bxxy then &c. 

When all men, as from deadly snake. 

In terror from the poison shrink, 

What hero bold enough to slake 
His thirst from aucm a fatal drink? 

Buy then &c. 

’Twas after drinking this, I ween. 

The ^Andhakas and Vrishiii race. 

Roaming along the shorej were seen 
To fall, each by his kinsman’s mace. 

Buy then &c. 

Angels infatuate with wine 
Fell from eternal heaven, 0 king. 

With all their magic power divine: 

Then who would taste the accursed thing ? 

Buy then &c. 

Nor curds nor honey sweet is here, 

But evermore remembering 
What’s stored within this rounded sphere, 

Buy, prithee, buy my jar, 0 king. 

[19] On hearing this the king, recognizing the misery caused by 
drink, was so pleased with Sakka that he sang his praises in two stanzas : 

[20] No parents had I sage to teach, like thee. 

But thou art kind and merciful, I see; 

A seeker of the Highest Truth alway ; 

Therefore I will obey thy words to-day. 

Lo ! five choice villages I own are thine. 

Twice fifty handmaids, seven hundred kine. 

And these ten cars with steeds of purest blood, 

For thou hast counselled me to mine own good. 

^ Pattakkhandha, Of, note on Cullavagga, iv. 4. 7, Translation by Davids and 
Oldenberg, p. 13. 

® See Wilson’s Vishigu Purdtui (Hall’s ed.), vol. v. pp. 147 — 149. 
vol. IV. 81, vol. V. 267. 
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Sakka on bearing this revealed his godhead' and made himself known, 
and standing in the air he repeated two stanzas : 

These hundred slaves, 0 king, may still be thine, 

And eke the villages and herds of kine ; 

No chariots yoked to. high-bred steeds I claim; 

Sakka, chief god of Thirty Three, my name. 

Enjoy thy ghee, rice, milk and sodden meat, 

Still be content thy honey cakes to eat. 

Thus, king, delighting in the Truths I’ve preached, 

Pursue thy blameless path, till Heaven is reached. 

Thus did Sakka admonish him and then returned to his abode in 
Heaven. And the king, abstaining from strong drink, ordered the 
diinking vessels to be broken. And undertaking to keep the precepts 
and dispensing alms, he became destined to Heaven. But the diinking 
of strong drink gradually developed in India. 

The Master here ended his lesson and identified the Birth ; “ At that time 
Ananda was the king, and I myself was Sakka.” 


No. 513. 


JAYADDISA-JATAKA, 


[21] “Zo / q/itcr,” etc . — This story the Master told of a Brother who supported 
his mother. The introductory story is like that told in the ^Sarna Birth.' But 
on this occasion the Master said, “ Sages of old gave up the white umbrella with 
its golden wreath to support their parents,” and with these words he told a story 
of the past. 

Once upon a time there lived a king in a city of the Northern 
Paficalas, in the kingdom of Kampilla, named Pailcala. His queen 
consort conceived and bare a son. In a former existence her rival in 
the harem, being in a rage, said, “Some day I shall be able to devour 
your offspring,” and putting up a prayer to this effect she was turned 
into an ogress. Then she found, her opportunity and, seizing the child 
before the very eyes of the queen and crunching and devouring it as 
if it were a piece of raw flesh, she made oft’. A second time she did 
exactly the same thing, but on the third occasion, when the queen had 
entered into her lying-in chamber, a guard surrounded the palace and 
kept a strict watch. On the day when she brought forth, the ogress 

' Should we not read devatfa- for devadatta- ? 

* Yol. VI. No. 640. Cf. also voL iv. No. olO Ayogharajdtaka. 
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again appeared and seized the child. The queen uttered a loud cry of 
“Ogress/’ and armed soldiers, running up when the alarm was given by 
the queen, went in pursuit of the ogress. Not having time to devour 
the child, she fled and hid herself in a sewer. The child, teking the 
ogress for its mother, put its lips to her breast, and she conceived 
a mothei'’s love for the infant, and repairing to a cemetery she hid him 
in a rock-cave and watched over him. And as he gradually grew up, 
she brought and gave him human flesh, and they both lived on this 
food. The boy did not know that he was a human being; but, though 
he believed himself to be the son of the ogress, he could not get rid of 
or conceal his bodily form. So to bring this about she gave him 
a certain root. And by virtue of this root he concealed his form and 
continued to live on human flesh. Now the ogress went away to do 
service to the great king Vessavana’, and died then and there. But 
the queen for the fourth time [22] gave birth to a boy, and because 
the ogress was now dead, he was safe, and from the fact of his being 
born victorious over his enemy the ogress, he was called Jayaddisa 
(prince Victor). As soon as he was grown up and thoroughly educated 
in all learning, he assumed the sovereignty by raising the umbrella, and 
ruled over the kingdom. At that time his queen consort gave birth to 
the Bodhisatta, and they called him prince Allnasattu. When he grew 
up and was fully instructed in all learning, he became viceroy. But 
the son of the ogress by carelessly destroying the root was unable to 
hide himself, but living in the cemetery he devoured human flesh in a 
visible form. People on seeing him were alarmed, and came and 
complained to the king : “ Sire, an ogre in a visible shape is eating 
human flesh in the cemetery. In course of time he will fiiid his way 
into the city and kill and eat the people. You ought to have him 
caught.” The king readily assented, and gave orders for his seizure. 
An armed force was stationed all round the city. The son of the 
ogress, naked and horrible to look upon, with the fear of death upon 
him, cried aloud and sprang into the midst of the soldiers. They, with 
a cry of “Here's the ogre,” alarmed for their very lives, broke into two 
divisions and fled. And the ogre, escaping from thence, hid himself 
in the forest and no longer approached the haunts of men. And he took 
up his abode at the foot of a banyan tree near a high-road through the 
forest, and as people travelled by it, he would seize them one oy one, 
and entering the wood killed and ate them. Now a brahnun, at the head 
of a caravan, gave a thousand pieces of money to the warders of the 
forest, and was journeying along the road with five hundred waggons. 
The ogre in human shape leaped upon them with a roar. The men fled 
in terror and lay grovelling on the ground. He seized the brahmin, and 
^ One of the four great demon-kings, the Hindu Plutus. 
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being wounded by a splinter of wood as he was fleeitig, and being hotly 
pursued by the forest rangers, he dropped the brahmin and went and 
lay down at the foot of the tree where he dwelt. On the seventh day 
after this, king Jayaddisa proclaimed a hunt and set out from the 
city. Just as he was starting, [23] a native of Takkasila, a brahmin 
named Nanda, who supported Ins parents, came into the king’s presence, 
bringing four stanzas, each worth a hundred piecas of money*. The king 
stopped to listen to them, and ordered a dwelling-place to be assigned 
to him. Then going to the chase, he said, “That man on whose side 
the deer escapes shall pay the brahmin for his verses,” Then a spotted 
antelope was started, and making straight for the king escaped. The 
courtiers all laughed heartily. The king grasped his swoi'd, and pur- 
suing the animal came up with it after a distance of three leagues, 
and with a blow from his sword he severed it in two and hung the 
carcase on his carrying-pole. Then, as he returned, he came to the spot 
where the man-ogre was sitting, and after resting for a while on the 
ku 9 a grass, he essayed to go on. Then the ogre rose up and cried 
“Halt! where are you going I You are my prey,” and seizing him by 
the hand, he spoke the first stanza: 

Lol after my long seven days’ fast 

A mighty prey appears at last! 

Pray tell me, art thou known to fame ? 

1 fain would hear thy race and name. 

The king was terrified at the sight of the ogre, and, becoming as rigid 
as a })illar, was unable to flee; but, recovering his presence of mind, he 
spoke the second stanza : 

Jayaddisa, if known to thee, 

Pailcala’s king I claim to be: 

Hunting thro’ fen and wood I stray: 

Eat thou this deer; free me, I pray. 

[24] The ogre, on hearing this, repeated the third stanza : 

To save thy skin, thou offerest me for food 
This quarry, king, to which my claim is good: 

Know I will eat thee first, and yet not balk 
My taste for venison: cease from idle talk. 

The king, on hearing this, called to mind the brahmin Nanda, and 
spoke the fourth stanza : 

Should I not purchase the release I crave, 

Yet let me keep the promise that I gave 
A brahmin friend. To-morrow’s dawn shall see 
My honoiu saved, and my return to thee. 

1 He ultimately gets four thousand pieces. 
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The ogre, on hearing this, spoke the fifth stanza : 

Standing so near to death, what is the thing 

That thus doth sorely trouble thee, 0 king ? 

Tell me the truth, that so perhaps we may 

Consent to let thee go for one brief day. 

[25] The king, explaining the matter, spoke the sixth stanza : 

A promise once I to a brahmin made; 

That promise still is due, that debt unpaid; 

The vow fulfilled, to-morrow’s dawn shall see 

My honour saved, and my return to thee. 

On hearing this, the ogre spoke the seventh stanza : 

A promise to a brahmin thou hast made ; 

That promise still is due, that vow unpaid. 

Fulfil thy vow, and let to-morrow see 

Thy honour saved and thy return to me. 

And having thus spoken, he let the king go. And he, being allowed 
to depart, said, “ Do not be troubled about me ; 1 will return at day- 
break,” and, taking note of certain landmarks by the way, he returned 
to his army, and with this escort made his entrance into the city. Then 
he summoned the brahmin Nanda, seated him on a splendid throne, 
and, after hearing his verses, presented him with four thousand pieces 
of money. And he made the brahmin mount a chariot and sent him 
away, bidding his servants conduct him straight to TakkasilS. On 
the next day, being anxious to return, he called his son, and thus 
instructed him. 


The Master, to explain the matter, spoke two stanzas : 

Escaped from crxiel goblin ho did come 
Full of sweet longings to his lovely home : 

[26] His word to brahmin friend he never broke. 

But thus to dear Allnasattu spoke. 

‘My son, reign thou anointed king to-day 
Ruling o’er friend and foe with righteous sway; 
Let no injustice mar thy happy state ; 

I now from cruel goblin seek my fate.’ 


The prince, on hearing this, spoke the tenth stanza : 

Fain would I loam what act or word 
Lost me the favour of my lord, 

That thou shouldst raise me to the throne 
Which, losing thee, I would not own. 

The king, on hearing this, spoke the next stanza : 

Bear son, I fail to call to mind 
A single word or act unkind, 

But now that honour’s debt is paid, 

I’ll keep the vow to ogre made. 
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[27] The prince, oil liearuig this, spoke a stanza : 

Nay, I will go and thou stay here ; 

No hope of safe return, I fear. 

But shouldst thou go, I’ll follow thee 
And both alike will cease to be. 

On hearing this, the king spoke a stanza : 

With thee doth moral law agree, 

But life would lose all chanu for me, 

If oh wood-spit this ogre grim 
Should roast and eat thee, limb by limb. 

Hearing this, the prince spoke a stanza : 

If from this ogre thou wilt fly, 

For thee I am prepared to die : 

Yea, gladly would 1 die, 0 king, 

If only life to thee I bring. 

[28] On hearing this the king, recognizing his son’s virtue, accepted 
his offer, saying, “Well, go, dear son.” And so he bade his parents 
farewell and left the city. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke half a stanza : 

Then the brave prince to his dear parents bade 
A last farewell, with low obeisance made. 


Then his parents and his si.ster and wife and the courtiers went forth 
from the city with him. And the prince here inquired of his father as to 
the way, and, after making careful arrangements and having admonished 
the others, he ascended the road and made for the abode of the ogre, 
as fearless as a maned lion. His mother, seeing him depart, could not 
restrain herself and fell fainting on the earth. His father, stretching out 
his arms, wept aloud. 


The Master, making the matter clear, spoke the other half stanza : 

His sire with outstretched arms, his son to stay. 

Wept sore. His mother, grieving, swooned away. 

And, thus making clear the 2>rayer uttered by the father and the Act of Truth 
repeated by the mother and sister and wife, he uttered yet four more stanzas : 

But when his son had vanished quite 
From his desi)airing father’s sight, 

With hands upraised the gods he praised 
Kings Varima and Soma hight, 

Brahma and lords of Day and Night, 

By these kept safe and sound of limb, 

Escape, dear son, from ogre grim.’ 
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[29] ‘As Rama’s fair-limbed mother won ^ 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of Dandaka he sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought ; 
And by this Act of Truth I’ve charmed 
The gods to bring thee home iinharmed.’ 

‘Brother, in thee no fault at all 
Open or secret I recall; 

And by this Act of Truth I’ve charmed 
The gods to bring thee home unharmed.’ 

‘Void of offence art thou to me, 

I too, my lord, bear love to thee ; 

And by this Act of Truth I’ve charmed 
The gods to bring thee home unharmed.’ 


[30] And the prince, following his father’s directions, set out on the 
road to the dwelling of the ogre. But the ogre thought, “ Kshatriyas have 
many wiles : who knows what will happen 1 ” and climbing the tree 
he sat looking out for the coming of the king. On seeing the prince, 
he thought, “The son has stopped his father and is coming himself. 
There’s no fear about him.” And descending from the tree he sat with 
his back to him. On coming up the youth stood in front of the ogre, 
who then spoke this stanza : 

Whence art thou, youth so fair, and fine? 

Knowest thou this forest realm is mine ? 

They hold their lives but cheap who come 
Where savage ogres find a home. 

Hearing this, the youth spoke this stanza ; 

I know thee, cruel ogre, well j 
Within this forest thou dost dwell. 

Jayaddisa’s true son stands here : 

Eat me and free my father- dear. 

Then the ogre spoke this stanza : 

Jayaddisa’s true son I know ; 

Thy looks confess that it is so. 

[31] A hardship surely ’tis for thee 
To die, to set thy father free. 

Then the youth spoke this stanza; 

No mighty deed is this, I feel, 

To die, and for a father’s weal 
And mother’s love to pass away 
And win the bliss of heaven for aye. 

On hearing this, the ogre said, “There is no creature, prince, that 
1 See Ram&yana, book iii. 



is not afraid of death. Why are not you afraid?” And he told him the 
reason and recited two stanzas : 

No evil deed of mine at all, 

Open or secret, I recall; 

Well weighed are birth and death by me, 

As here, so ’tis in worlds to be. 

Eat mo to-day, 0 mighty one. 

And do the deed that must be done. 

I’ll fall down dead from some high tree. 

Then eat my flesh, as pleaseth thee. 

[32] The ogre, on hearing his words, was terrified and said, “ One 
cannot eat this man’s flesh and, thinking by some stratagem to make 
him run away, he said ; 

If ’tis thy will to sacrifice 
Thy life, yoving prince, to free thy sire, 

Then go in haste is my advice 
And gather sticks to light a fire. 

Having so done, the youth returned to him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke another stanza : 

Then the brave prince did gather wood 
And, rearing high a mighty pyre. 

Cried, lighting it, ‘ Prepare thy food ; 

See ! I have made a goodly fire.’ 


The ogre, when he saw the prince had returned and made a fire, said, 
“ This is a lion-hearted fellow. Death has no terrors for him. Tip 
to this time I have never seen so fearless a man.” And he sat there, 
astounded, from time to time looking at the youth. And he, seeing what 
the ogre was about, spoke this stanza : 

Stand not and gaze in dumb amaze, 

Take me and slay, and eat, I pray, 

[33] While still alive, I will contrive 

To make thee fain to eat to-day. 

Then the ogre, hearing his words, spoke this stanza : 

One so truthful, kindly, just, 

Surely never may be eaten, 

Or his head, who eats thee, must 
Be to sevenfold pieces beaten. 

The prince, on hearing this, said, “ If you do not want to eat me, why 
did you bid me break sticks and make a fire?”^nd when the ogi-e replied, “It 
was to test you ; for I thought you would runaway,” the prince said, “ How 
now will you test me, seeing that, when in an animal form, I allowed 
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Sakka, king of heaven, to pnt my virtue to the test?” A.nd with these 
words he spoke this stanza; — 

^To Indra once like some poor brahmin drest 
The hare did offer its own flesh to eat ; 

Thenceforth its form was on the moon imprest; 

That gracious orb as Yakkha now we greet. 

[34] The ogre, on hearing this, let the prince go and said, 

As the clear moon from Rahu’s grip set free 
Shines at midmonth with wonted brilliancy, 

So too do thou, Kampilla’s lord of might, 

Escaped from ogre, shed the joyous light 

Of thy bx’ight presence, sorrowing friends to cheer, 

And bring back gladness to thy parents dear. 

And saying, “ Go, heroic soul,” he let the Great Being depart. And 
having made the ogre humble, he taught him the five moral laws, and, 
wishing to put it to the test whether or not he was an ogre, he thought, 
The eyes of ogres are red and do not wink. They cast no shadow and 
are free from all fear. This is no ogre ; it is a man. They say ray father 
had three brothers carried off by an ogress ; two of them must have been 
devoured by her, and one will have been cherished by her with the love of 
a mother for her child : this must be he. I will take him with me and 
tell my father, and have him established on the throne.” And so thinking 
he cried, “ Ho 1 Sir, you are no ogre ; you are my father’s elder brother. 
Well, come with me and raise your umbrella as emblem of sovereignty in 
your ancestral kingdom.” And when he replied, “ I am not a man,” the 
prince said, “You do not believe me. Is there any one you will believe 1 ” 
“Yes,” he said, “ there is in .such and such a place an ascetic gifted with 
supernatural vision.” So he took the ogre with him and went there. 
The ascetic no sooner caught sight of them than he said, “With what 
object are you two descendants from a common ancestor walking here?” 
And with these words he told them how they were related. The man- 
eater believed and said, “Dear friend, do you go home : as for me, I am 
born with two natures in one form. I have no wish to be a king. I’ll 
become an ascetic,” So he was ordained to the religious life by the 
ascetic, Then the prince saluted him and returned to the city. 


[35] The Mastei', to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza : 

Then did bold prince Allnasattu pay 
All due obeisance to that ogre grim. 

And free once more did wend his happy way 
Back to Kampilla, safe and sound of limb. 

^ See No. 816 Sasaj&taka, vol, iii, p, 84 (English version). The commentary adds 
that in the present Kalpa the moon is marked by a yakkha instead of a hare. 
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And when the youth reached the city, the Master cxplaineii to the towuHfolk 
and the rest what the prince had doJio, and spoke the last stauiia : 

Thus faring forth afoot from town and country side, 

Lo ! eager throngs proclaim 
The doughty hero’s name, 

Or as aloft on car or elephant they ride 
With homage due they come 
To lead the victor home. 


The king heard that the prince had returned and set out to meet him, 
and the prince, escorted by a great multitude, came and saluted the king. 
And he asked him, saying, “ Dear son, how have you escaped from so 
terrible an ogre?” And he said, “ Dear father, he is no ogre; he is your 
elder brother and my uncle.” And he told him all about it and said, 
» You mu.st go and see my uncle.” The king at once ordered a drum to 
be beaten, and set out with a great retinue to visit the ascetics. The 
chief ascetic told them the whole story in full; how the child had been 
carried off by an ogress, and how instead of eating him she had brought 
him up as an ogre, and how they were related one to another. The king 
said, “ Come, brother, do you reign as king.” “ No, thank you, Sire,” 
he replied. “Then come and take up your abode in our park and I 
will supply you with the four requisites.” He refused to come. Then 
the king made a settlement on a certain mountain, not far from their 
hermitage, and, forming a lake, prepared cultivated fields and, bringing 
a thousand families with much treasure, he founded a big village and 
instituted a system of almsgiving for the ascetics. This village grew 
into the town Cullakammasadamraa. 

[36] The region where the ogre was tamed by the Great .Being 
Sutasoma was to be known as the town of Mahakammasadamraab 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth At the conclusion of the Truths the elder who supported his mother was 
established in the fruition of the First Path ; — “ At that time the father and 
mother were membei’s of the king’s hoiisohold, the ascetic was Siriputta, the 
man-eater was Aiigulimala, the young sister was Uppnlavapna, the queen 
consort was Rahula’s mother, prince Allnasattu was myself.” 

1 The founding of a place of this name occurs at the end of the Mahasutasoma- 
Jataka, vol. v. p. 611, 
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No. 514. 


CHADDANTA-JATAKA’. 


Large-eyed and peerless one” etc . — This was a story the Master, while 
sojourning at Jetavana, told of a female novice, A girl of good family^ at 
Savatthi, they say, recognizing the misery of the lay life, embraced asceticism, 
and one day went with other Sisters to hear the Law from the Bodhisatta, as he 
sat preaching from a magnificent throne, and observing his person to be endued 
with extreme beatity of form arising from the power of illimitable merit, she 
thought, “ I wonder whether in a former existence those I once ministered to 
were this man’s wives.” Then at that very moment the recollection of former 
existences came back to her. “ In the time of ChaddanLi, the elephant, I was 
previously existing as this man’s wife.” And at the remembrance great joy and 
gladness sprajig up in her heart. In her joyous excitement she laughed aloud 
as she thought, “Tew wives are well disposed to their husbands; most of 
them are ill disposed, I wonder if I were well or ill disposed to this man.” 
And calling back her remembrance, she perceived that she had harboured a 
slight grudge in her heart against Chaddanta, the mighty lord of elephants, who 
measured one hundred and twenty cubits, and had sent Sonuttara, a hunter, 
who with a iwisoned arrow wounded and killed him. Then her sorrow awoke 
and her heart grew hot within her, and being xinable to control her feelings, 
bursting into sobs she wept aloud. On seeing this the Master broke into a 
smile, and on being asked bv the assembly of the Brethren, “What, Sir, was 
the cause of your smiling ? ’’ he said, “ Brethren, this young Sister wept, on 
recalling a sin she once committed against me.” And so saying he told a story 
of the past. 


[37] Once upon a time eight thousand royal elephants, by the exercise 
of supernatural powers moving through the air, dwelt near lake Chaddanta 
in the Himalayas. At this time the Bodhisatta came to life as the son of 
the chief elephant. He was a pure white, with red feet and face. By 
and bye, when grown up, he was eighty-eight cubits high, one hundred and 
twenty cubits long. He had a trunk like to a silver rope, fifty-eight 
cubits long, and tusks fifteen cubits in circumference, thirty cubits long, 
and emitting six-coloured rays. He was the chief of a herd of eight 
thousand elephants and paid honour to pacceka buddhas. His two head 
queens were Oullasubhadda and Mahasubhadda. The king elephant, with 
his herd numbering eight thousand, took up his abode in a Golden Cave. 
How lake Chaddanta was fifty leagues long and fifty broad. In the middle 
of it, for a space extending twelve leagues, no sevala or panaka plant is 
found, and it consists of water in appearance like a magic jewel. Next to 
this, encircling this water, was a thicket of pure white lilies, a league in 

^ In the Journal Asiatique for 189S, tom. v., N. S,, will be found a careful study 
by M. L. Peer of the Chaddanta-Jataka, based on a comparison of five different ver- 
sions — two Pali, one Sanskrit, two Chinese, 
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breadth. Next to this, arid encircling it, was a thicket of pure blue lotus, 
a league in extent. Then came white and red lotuses, red and white 
lilies, and white esculent lilies, each also a league in extent and each 
encircling the one before. Next to these seven thickets came a mixed 
tangle of white and other lilies, also a league in extent, and encircling 
all the preceding ones. Next, in water as deep as elephants can stand 
in, was a thicket of red paddy. Next, in the surrounding water, was 
a grove of small shrubs, abounding in delicate and fragrant blossoms of 
blue, yellow, red and white. So these ten thickets were each a league 
in extent. Next came a thicket of various kinds of kidney beans. 
Next came a tangle of convolvulus, cucumber, pumpkin, gourd and other 
creepers. Then a grove of .sugai'-cane of the size of the areca-nut tree. 
Then a grove of plantains with fruit as big as elephant’s tusks. [38] 
Then a field of paddy. Then a grove of bread-fruit of the size of 
a water jar. Next a grove of tamarinds with luscious fruit. Then a 
grove of elephant-apple trees. Then -a great forest of difterent kinds of 
trees. Then a bamboo grove. Such at this time was the magnificence 
of this region — its present magnificence is described in the Samyutta 
Commentary — but surrounding the bamboo grove were seven mountains. 
Starting from the extreme outside first came Little Black Mountain, 
next Great Black Mountain, then Water Mountain, Moon Mountain, 
Sun Mountain, Jewel Mountain, then the seventh in order Golden 
Mountain. This was seven leagues in height, rising all round the lake 
Chaddanta, like the rim of a bowl. The inner side of it was of a golden 
colour. From the light that issued from it lake Chaddanta shone like 
the newly risen sun. But of the outer mountains, one was six leagues in 
height, one five, one four, one three, one two, one a single league in 
height. Now in the north-east corner of the lake, thus girt about with 
seven mountains, in a spot where the wind fell upon the water, grew a big 
banyan tree. Its trunk was five leagues in circumference and seven 
leagues in height. Four branches spread six leagues to the four points 
of the compass, and the branch which rose sti’aight upwards was six 
leagues. So from the root upwards it was thirteen leagues in height, 
and from the extremity of the branches iu one direction to the extremity 
of the branches iu the opposite direction it was twelve leagues. And the 
tree was furnished with eight thousand shoots and stood forth in all its 
beauty, like to the bare Jewel Mount. But on the west side of lake 
Chaddanta, in the Golden Mount, was a golden cave, twelve leagues in 
extent. Chaddanta the elephant king, with his following of eight thousand 
elephants, in the rainy season lived in the golden cave ; in the hot season 
he stood at the foot of the great banyan tree, amongst its shoots, 
welcoming the breeze from off the watei*. Now one day they told him, 
“ The great Sal grove is in flower.” So attended by his herd, he was 
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minded to disport himself in tlie Sal grove, [39] and goiug thither he 
struck with his frontal globe a Sal tree in full bloom. At that moment 
Oullasubhadda stood to windward, and dry twigs mixed with dead leaves 
and red ants fell upon her person. But Mahasubhadda stood to leeward, 
and flowers with pollen and stalks and green leaves fell on hei\ Thought 
Oullasubhadda, “He let fall on the wife dear to him flowers and pollen 
and fresh stalks and leaves, but on my person he dropped a mixture of 
dry twigs, dead leaves and red ants. Well, I shall know what to do!” 
And she conceived a grudge against the Great Being. Another day the 
king elephant and his attendant herd went down to lake Chaddanta to 
bathe. Then two young elephants took bundles of usira root in their 
trunks and gave him a bath, rubbing him down as it were mount 
Kelasa. And when he came out of the water, they bathed the two 
queen elephants, and they too came out of the water and stood before 
the Great Being. Then the eight thousand elephants entered the lake 
and, disporting themselves in the water, plucked various flowers from the 
lake, and adorned the Great Being as if it had been a silver shrine, and 
afterwards adorned the queen elephants. Then a certain elephant, as he 
swam about the lake, gathered a large lotus with .seven shoots and oflered 
it to the Great Being. And he, taking it in his trunk, sprinkled the 
pollen on his forehead and presented the flower to the chief elephant, 
Mahasubhadda. On seeing this her rival said, “This lotus with seven 
shoots he also gives to his favourite queen and not to me,” and again 
she conceived a grudge against him. Now one day when the Bodhisatta 
had dressed luscious fruits and lotus stalks and fibres with the nectar ot‘ 
the flower, and was entertaining five hundred pacceka buddhas, Cullasu- 
bhadda offered the wild fruits she had got to the pacceka buddhas, and 
she put up a prayer to this effect: “Hereafter, when I pass hence, may I 
be i-eborn as the royal maiden Subhadda in the Madda king’s family, and 
on coming of age may I attain to the dignity of queen consort to the 
king of Benai'es. Then I shall be dear and charming in his eyes, and 
in a position to do what I please. So I will speak to the king and 
send a hunter with a poisoned arrow to wound and slay this elephant. 
[40] And thus may I be able to have brought to me a pair of his 
tusks that emit six-coloured rays.” Thenceforth she took no food and 
pining away in no long time she died, and came to life again as the 
child of the queen consort in the Madda kingdom, and was named 
Subhadda. And when she was of a suitable age, they gave her in 
marriage to the king of Benares. And she was dear and pleasing in 
his eyes, and the chief of sixteen thousand wives. And she recalled to 
mind her former existences and thought, “ My prayer is fulfilled; now will 
I have this elephant’s tusks brought to me.” Then she anointed her body 
with common oil, put on a soiled robe, and lay in bed pretending to be 
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sick. The king said, “ Where is Subhaddal” And hearing that she was 
sick, he entered the royal closet and sitting on the bed he stroked her 
back and uttered the first stanza: 

Large-eyed and peerless one, my queen, so pale, to grief ‘a prey, 

Like wreath that’s trampled under foot, why fadest thou away ? 

On hearing this she spoke the second stanza : 

As it would seem, all in a dream, a longing sore I had; 

My wish is vain this boon to gain, and that is why I’m sad. 

The king, on hearing this, spoke a stanza : 

All joys to which in this glad world a mortal may aspire, 

Whate’er they want is mine to grant, so tell me thy desire. 

On hearing this the queen said, “G-reat king, my desire is hard to 
attain j I will not now say what it is, but I would have all the hunters that 
there are in your kingdom gathered together. [41] Then will I tell it in 
the midst of them.” And to explain her meaning, she spoke the next 
stanza: 

Let hunters all obey thy call, within this realm who dwell. 

And what I fain from them would gain. I’ll in their presence tell. 

The king agreed, and i.ssuing forth from the royal chamber he gave 
orders to his ministers, saying, “Have it proclaimed by beat of drum that 
all the hunters that are in the kingdom of Kasi, three hundred leagues in 
extent, are to assemble.” They did so, and in no long time the hunters 
that dwelt in the kingdom of Kasi, bringing a present according to their 
means, had their arrival announced to the king. Now they amounted in 
all to about sixty thousand. And the king, hearing that they had come, 
stood at an open window and stretching forth his hand he told the queen 
of their arrival ai\d said : 

Here then behold our hunters bold, well trained in venory, 

Theirs is the skill w'ild beasts to kill, and all would die for me. 

The queen, on hearing this, addressed them and spoke another stanza : 

Ye hunters bold, assembled here, 

Unto my words, I pray, give ear: 

Dreaming, methought an elephant I saw. 

Six-tusked 1 and white without a flaw: 

His tusks I crave and fain would have; 

Nought else avails this life to save. 

The hunters, on hearing this, replied : 

Ne’er did om* sires in times of old 
A six-tusked elephant behold; 

[42] Tell us what kind of beast might be 
That which appeared in dreams to thee. 

1 The Scholiast explains chahbisuna (Sansln’it sha^vishUna) six-tusked as chabbanna 
six-coloured, perhaps more completely to identify the hero of the story with the 
Buddha. 
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After this still another stanza was spoken by them : 

Four points, North, South, East, West, one sees, 

Four intermediate are to these, 

Nadir and zenith add, and then 
Say at which point of all the ten 
This royal elephant might be, 

That in a dream appeared to thee. 

After these words Subbadda, looking at all the hunters, spied amongst 
them one that was broad of foot, with a calf swollen like an alms basket, 
big in the knee and ribs, thick-bearded, with yellow teeth, disfigured with 
scars, conspicuous amongst them all as an ugly, hulking fellow, named 
Sonuttara, who had once been an enemy of the Great Being. And she 
thought, “ He will be able to do my bidding,” and with the king’s per- 
mission she took him with her and, climbing to the highest floor of the 
seven-storeyed palace, she threw open a window to the North, and 
stretching forth her hand towards the Northern Himalayas she uttered 
four stanzas : 

Due north, beyond seven mountains vast, 

One comes to Golden Cliff at last, 

A height by goblin forms possessed 
And bright with flowers from foot to crest. 

Beneath this goblin peak is seen 
A cloud-shaped mass of darkest green, 

[43] A royal banyan tree whose roots 
Yield vigour to eight thousand shoots. 

There dwells invincible in might 
This elephant, six-tusked and white, 

With herd eight thousand strong for fight. 

Their tusks to chariot-poles are like, 

Wind-swift are they to guard or strike. 

Panting and grim they stand and glare. 

Provoked by slightest breath of air. 

If they one born of man should see. 

Their wrath consumes him utterly. 

Sonuttara on hearing this was terrified to death and said : 

Turquoise or pearls of brilliant sheen, 

With many a gold adornment, queen, 

In royal houses may be seen. 

[44] What wouldst thou then with ivory do, 

Or wilt thou slay these hunters true? 

Then the queen spoke a stanza i 

Consumed with grief and spite am I, 

When 1 recall my injury. 

Grant me, 0 hunter, what I crave, 

And five choice hamlets thou shalt have. 

And with this she said, “Friend hunter, when I gave a gift to tlie 
pacceka buddhas, I offered up a prayer that I might have it in my power 
to kill this six-tusked elephant and get possession of a pair of his tusks. 
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This was not merely seen by me in a vision, but the prayer that I ofifered 
up will be fulfilled. Bo thou go and fear not.” And so saying she 
reassured him. And he agreed to her words and said, “So be it, lady j 
but first make it clear to me and tell me where is his dwelling-place,” and 
inquiring of her he spoke this stanza: 

Where dwells hel Where may he be found? 

What road is his, for bathing bound ? 

Where does this royal creature swim? 

Tell us the way to capture him. 

[45] Then by recalling her former existence she clearly saw the spot 
and told him of it in these two stanzas : 

Not far this bathing-place of his, 

A deep and goodly pool it is: 

There bees do swarm and flowers aboimd, 

And there this royal beast is found. 

Now lotus-crowned, fresh from his bath 
He gladly takes his homeward path, 

As lily-white and tall he moves 
Behind the queen he fondly loves. 

Sonuttara on hearing this agreed, saying, “Fair lady, I will kill the 
elephant and bring you his tusks.” Then in her joy she gave him a 
thousand pieces and said, “Go home meanwhile, and at the end of seven 
days you shall set out thither,” aud dismissing him she summoned smiths 
and gave them an order and said, “Sirs, we have need of an axe, a spade, 
an auger, a hammer, an instrument for cutting bamboos, a grass-cutter, 
an iron staff, a peg, an iron three-pronged fork; make them with all speed 
and bring them to us.” Aud sending for workers in leather, she charged 
them, saying, “Sirs, you must make us a leather sack, holding a 
hogshead’s weight ; we have need of leather ropes and straps, shoes big 
enough for an elephant, and a leather parachute: make them with all 
speed and bring them to us.” And both smiths and workers in leather 
quickly made everything [46] and brought and offered them to her. 
Having provided everything requisite for the journey, together with 
firewood and the like, she put all the appliances and necessaries for the 
journey, such as baked meal and so forth, in the leather sack. The whole 
of it came to about a hogshead in weight. And Sonuttara, having com- 
pleted his arrangements, arrived on the seventh day and stood respectfully 
in the presence of the queen. Then she said, “Friend, all appliances for 
your journey are completed : take then this sack.” And he being a stout 
knave, as strong as five elephants, caught up the sack as if it had been a 
bag of cakes, and, placing it on his hips, stood as it were with empty hands. 
Oullasubhadda gave the provisions to the hunter’s attendants and, telling 
the king, dismissed Sonuttara. And he, with an obeisance to the king and 
queen, descended from the palace and, placing his goods in a chariot, set out 
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from the city with a great retinue, and passing through a succession of 
villages and hamlets reached the frontiers. Then he turned back the 
people of the country and went on with the dwellers on the borders till 
he entered the forest, and passing beyond the haunts of men he sent back 
the border people too, and proceeded quite alone on a road to a distance of 
thirty leagues, traversing a dense growth of kuga and other grasses, 
thickets of basil, reeds and rest-harrow, clumps of thick-thorn and canes, 
thickets of mixed growth, jungles of reed and cane, dense forest growth, 
impenetrable even to a snake, thickets of trees and bamboos, tracts of 
mud and water, mountain tracts, eighteen regions in all, one after 
another. The jungles of grass he cut with a sickle, the thickets of 
basil and the like he cleared with his instrument for cutting bamboos, 
the trees he felled with an axe, and the oversized ones he first pierced 
with an auger. Then, pursuing his way, he fashioned a ladder in the 
bamboo grove and climbing to the top of the thicket, he laid a 
single bamboo, which he had cut, over the next clump of bamboos, and 
thus creeping along on the top of the thicket he reached a morass. 

[47] Then he spread a dry plank on the mud, and stepping on it he 

threw another plank before him and so crossed the morass. Then he 

made a canoe and by means of it crossed the flooded region, and at 

last stood at the foot of the mountains. Then he bound a three-pronged 
grappling-iron with a rope and flinging it aloft he catised it to lodge 
fast in the mountain. Then climbing up by the rope he drilled the 
mountain with an iron staff tipped with adamant, and knocking a peg 
into the hole he stood on it. Then drawing out the grappling-iron he 
once more lodged it high up on the mountain, and from this position letting 
the leather rope hang down, he took hold of it and descended and fastened 
the rope on the peg below. Then seizing the rope with his left hand and 
taking a hammer in his right he struck a blow on the rope, and having 
thus pulled out the peg he once more climbed up. In this way he mounted 
to the top of the first mountain and then commencing his descent on the 
other side, having knocked as before a peg into the top of the first 
mountain and bound the rope on his leather sack and wrapped it round 
the peg, he sat within the sack and let himself down, uncoiling the rope 
like a spider letting out his thread. Then letting his leather parachute 
catch the wind, he went down like a bird — so at least they say. Thus did 
the Master tell how in obedience to Subhadda’s words the hunter sallied 
forth from the city and traversed seventeen different tracts till he reached 
a mountainous region, and how he there crossed over six mountains and 
climbed to the top of Golden Cliff : 

The hunter hearing, unalarmed, 

Set forth with bow and quiver armed, 

And crossing o*er seven mountains vast 
Keached noble Golden Cliff at last. 
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Gaining the goblin-haunted height, 

What cloud-shaped mass bursts on his sight? 

A royal banyan ’tis whose roots 
Support eight thousand spreading shoots. 

[48] There stood invincible in might 
An elephant six-tusked and white, 

With herd eight thousand strong for fight ; 

Their tusks to chariot-poles are like : 

Wind-swift are they to guard or strike. 

Hard by a pool — ’tis full to the brim, 

Fit place for royal beast to swimj 
Its lovely banks with flowers abound 
And buzzing bees swarm all around. 

Marking the way the creature went 
Whene’er on bathing thought intent, 

He sunk a pit, to need so mean 
Urged by the wrath of spiteful queen. 

Here follows the story from beginning to end : the hunter, it is said, 
after seven years, seven months and seven days, having reached the dwelling- 
place of the Great Being in the manner related above, took note of his 
dwelling-place and dug a pit there, thinking, “I will take my stand here 
and wound the lord of elephants and bring about his death.” Thus did he 
arrange matters and went into the forest and cut down trees to make posts 
and prepared a lot of material, [49] Then when the elephants went to 
bathe, in the spot where the king elephant used to stand, he dug a square 
pit with a huge mattock, and the soil that he dug out he sprinkled on the 
top of the water, as if he were sowing seed, and on the top of stones like 
mortars he fixed posts, and fitted them with weights and ropes and spread 
planks over them. Next he made a hole of the size of an arrow and threw 
on the top earth and rubbish, and on one side he made an entrance for 
himself, and so, when the pit was finished, at break of day he fastened on 
a false top knot and donned robes of yellow and, taking his bow and a 
poisoned arrow, he went down and stood in the pit. 


The Master, to make the whole thing clear, said : 

The pit with planks he first did hide, 
Then bow in hand he got inside, 

And as the elephant passed by, 

A mighty shaft the wretch let fly. 

The wounded beast loud roared with pain 
And all the herd roared back again : 
Crushed boughs and trampled grass betray 
Where panic flight directs their way. 

Their lord had well nigh slain his foe. 

So mad with pain was he, when lol, . 

A robe of yellow met his eyes, 

Emblem of sainthood, priestly guise 
And deemed inviolate by the wise. 
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[60] The Master, falling into conversation with the hunter, spoke a couple of 
stanzas: 

Whoso is marred with sinful taint 
And void of truth and self-restraint, 

Though robed in yellow he may be, 

No claim to sanctity has he. 

But one that’s free from sinful taint. 

Endued with truth and self-restraint, 

And firmly fixed in righteousness, 

Deserves to wear the yellow dress. 


[51] So saying, the Great Being, extinguishing all feeling of anger 
towards him, asked him, saying, “Why did you wound mel Was it for 
.your own advantage or were you suborned by some one else?” 


The Master explaining the matter then said : 

The beast with mighty shaft laid low, 
Unruffled still, addressed his foe : 
‘What object. Mend, in slaying me. 
And, pray, who instigated thee?’ 


Then the hunter told him and uttered this stanza : 

The king of Kasi’s favoured queen 
Subhadda told me she had seen 
Thy form in dreams, ‘and so,’ said she, 

‘I’ll have his tusks; go, bring them me.’ 

Hearing this, and recognizing that this was the work of Cullasubhadda, 
he bore his sufferings patiently and thought, “She does not want my tusks; 
she sent him because she wished to kill me,’ and, to illustrate the matter, 
he uttered a couple of stanzas : 

Rich store of goodly tusks have I, 

Relics of my dead ancestry, 

And this well knows that cursed dame, 

’Tis at my life the wretch doth aim. 

[62] Rise, hunter, and or ere I die, 

Saw off these tusks of ivory: 

Go bid the shrew be of good cheer, 

‘The beast is slain; his tusks are here.’ 

Hearing his words the hunter rose up from the place where he was 
sitting and, saw in hand, came close to him to cut off his tusks. Now the 
elephant, being like a mountain eighty cubits high, was but ineffectually 
cut. Eor the man could not reach to his tusks. So the Great Being, 
bending his body towards him, lay with his head down. Then the hunter 
climbed up the tr.unk of the Great Being, pressing it with his feet as 
though it were a silver rope, and stood on his forehead as if it had been 
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Kelasa peak. Then he inserted his foot into his mouth, and striking the 
deshy part of it with his knee, he climbed down from the beast’s forehead 
and thrust the saw into his mouth. The Great Being suffered excruciating 
pain and his mouth was charged with blood. The hunter, shifting about 
from place to place, was still unable to cut the tusks with his saw. So 
the Great Being letting the blood drop from his mouth, resigning himself 
to the agony, asked, saying, “ Sir, cannot you cut them ? ” And on his 
saying “No,” he recovered his presence of mind and said, “Well then, since 
I myself have not strength enough to raise my trunk, do you lift it up for 
me and let it seize the end of the saw.” The hunter did so : and the Great 
Being seized the saw with his trunk and moved it backwards and 
forwards, and the tusks were cut off as it were sprouts. Then bidding 
him take the tusks, he said, “ I don’t give you these, friend hunter, 
because I do not value them, [53] nor as one desiring the position of 
Sakka, Mara or Brahma, but the tusks of omniscience are a hundred 
thousand times dearer to me than these are, and may this meritorious 
act be to me the cause of attaining Omniscience.” And as he gave him 
the tusks, he asked, “How long were you coming herel” “Seven 
years, seven months, and seven days.” “ Go then by the magic power 
of these tusks, and you shall reach Benares in seven days.” And he 
gave him a safe conduct and let him go. And after he had sent him 
away, before the other elephants and Subhadda had returned, he was 
dead. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The hunter then the tusks did saw 
From out that noble creature’s jaw. 
And with his shining, matchless prize 
Home with all speed he quickly hiea 


When he was gone, the herd of elephants not finding their enemy 
came back. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Sad at his death and full of fright, 
The herd that took to panic flight, 
Seeing no trace of cruel foe, 
Beturned to find their chief laid low. 


[54] And with them also came SubhaddA and they all then and there 
with weeping and lamentation betook them to the pacceka buddhas who 
had been so friendly to the Great Being, and said, Sirs, he who supplied 
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you with the necessaries of life has died from the wound of a poisoned 
arrow. Come and see where his dead body is exposed.” And the five 
hundred paeeeka buddhas passing through the air alighted in the sacred 
enclosure. At that moment two young elephants, lifting up the body of 
the king elephant with their tusks, and so causing it to do homage to the 
pacceka buddhas, raised it aloft on a pyre and burned it. The paoceka 
buddhas all through the night rehearsed scripture texts in the cemetery. 
The eight thousand elephants, after extinguishing the flames, first bathed 
and then, with Subhadda at their head, I’etumed to their place of abode. 


The Master, to make this matter clear, said : 

They wept and wailed, as it is said. 
Each heaping dust upon his head, 
Then slow returning nome were seen. 
Behind their ever gracious queen. 


And Sonuttara within seven days reached Benares with his tusks. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The hunter straight to K&si hies 
Bearing his bright and matchless prize 
— The noble creature’s tusks, I mean. 
Cheering all hearts with golaen sheen — 
And to that royal dame he said, 

‘ Here are his tusks : the beast is dead.’ 


[56] Now in offering them to the queen, he said, “ Lady, the elephant, 
against whom you conceived a grudge in your heart for a trifling offence, 
has been slain by me.” “ Do you tell me that he is dead?” she cried. 
And lie gave her the tusks, saying, “ Be assured that he is dead ; here are 
his tusks.” She received the tusks adorned with six different coloured 
rays on her jewelled fan, and, placing them on her lap, gazed at the tusks 
of one who in a former existence had been her dear lord and she thought, 
** This fellow has come with the tusks he out from the auspicious elephant 
that he slew with a poisoned shaft.” And at the remembrance of the 
Great Being she was filled with so great sorrow that she could not endure 
it, but her heart then and there was broken and that very day she died. 


The Master, to make the story clear, said ; 

His tusks no sooner did she see 
—Her own dear lord of old was he— 

. Than straight her heart through grief did break 
And she, poor fool, died for his sake. 



When he, almighty and all wise, 

Broke into smiles before their eyes, 

Straightway these holy Brethren thought, 

‘ Sure Buddhas never smile for nought/ 

‘ She whom you used to see,’ he said, 

‘A yellow-robed ascetic maid, 

Was erst a queen and I,’ he cried, 

‘ Was that king elephant who died.’ 

‘The wretch who took those tusks so white, 

Unxnatched on earth, so shining bright, 

[d6] And brought them to Benares town 
Is now as Devadatta known.* 

Buddha from his own knowledge told 
This long drawn tale of times of old. 

In all its sad variety. 

Though free from pain and grief was he. 

That elephant of long ago 
Was I, the king of all the band. 

And, Brothers, I would have you so 
This Birth aright to understand. 

These stanzas were recorded by elders as they chanted the Law and sang the 
praises of the Lord of all Power. 

1^7} And on hearing this discourse a multitude entered the First Path, but 
the oister afterwards by spiritual insight attained to Sainthood. 


SAMBHAVA-JiTAKA. 


“ Thu rule/* etc . — This story the Master when residing at Jetavana tpld 
concerning the Perfection of Wisdom. The circumstances leading to the intro- 
ductory story will be set forth in the MahSummagga Birth 


Once upon a time a king called Dhananjaya Korabya reigned in the 
city of Indapatta in the Kuril kingdom. A brahmin named Suoirata 
was his priest and adviser in things temporal and spiritual. The king 
ruled his kingdom righteously, in the exercise of almsgiving and other 
good works. Now one day he prepared a question about the service of 
Truth, and having seated the brahmin Sucirata and paid him due honour, 
he put his question to him in the form of four stanzas ; 

This rule and lordship I disdain, 

Sucirata, for I would fain 

Be great, and o’er the wide world reign, 

’ Vol. vi. p. 829. J&taka, No. 846. 
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By right alone— wrong I eschew— 

For whatsoe’er is good and true 
Kings above all men should pursue. 

By this for ever free from blame, 

Here and hereafter, we may claim 
Midst gods and men a glorious name. 

Know, brahmin, that I fain would do 
Whate’er is deemed both good and true, 

So pray, when asked, declare to me 
The Good and True, what they may be. 

[68] Now this was a profound question, falling within the range of a 
Buddha. This is a question one should put to an Omniscient Buddha, and, 
failing him, to a Bodhisatta who is seeking the Grift of Omniscience. 
But Sucirata, by reason of his not being a Bodhisatta, could not solve the 
question, and, so far from assuming an air of wisdom, he confessed his 
incompetency in the following stanza : 

No one but Vidhura^ 0 king, 

Hath power to tell this wondrous thing, 

What is, my lord, the Good and True, 

That thou art ever fain to do. 

The king on hearing his words said, “Go then, brahmin, at once,” and 
he gave him a present to take with him, and in his eagerness to get him oflF, 
he repeated this stanza : 

Lo! straight this weight of gold, my friend. 

By thee to Vidhura I send; 

Meet rift for s^e who best can show 
The Good and True that I would know. 

[69] And with these words he gave him a tablet of gold, worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, on which to write the answer to the 
question, a chariot to travel in, an army to escort him, and a present to 
offer, and straightway despatched him. Issuing from the city of Indapatta, 
not going straight to Benares, he first visited all places wheresoever sages 
dwell, and, not finding any one in all India to solve the question, he 
gradually approached Benares. Taking up his abode there, he went with 
a few followers to the house of Vidhura, at the time of the early meal, and 
having announced his arrival, he was invited in and found Vidhura at 
breakfast in his own house. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated the seventh stanza : 

Then straight in haste did Bharadvaja^ wend 
His way to Vidhura, and found his friend 
Sitting at home, and ready to partake 
Of simple fare, his early fast to break. 


1 Vidhura, the oommentary explains, was the chaplain of the king of Benares. 
’ Bharadraja is the family name of Sucirata. 
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Now Vidhura was a Mead of his youth, and had been educated in the 
family of the same master, so after partaking of the meal with him, when 
breakfast was over, and Sucirata was comfortably seated, on being asked 
by Vidhura, “What brings you here, friend?” he told him why he had 
come and repeated the eighth stanza ; 

I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 

Sprung from Yudhitthilah and this his quest, 

To ask thee, Vidhur^ to tell to me 
The True and Good, what it may surely be. 

[60] At that time the brahmin thinking to collect the ideas of a 
number of people pursues his quest, like to one piling up as it were a very 
Ganges flood, and there is no time for solving the problem. So stating 
the case he repeated the ninth stanza : 

O’erwhelmed Iw such a mighty theme 
As ’twere by Ganges’ flood^ stream, 

I cannot tell what this may be. 

The Good and True you seek from me. 

And so saying he added : “I have a clever son, far wiser than I am : 
he will make it clear to you. Go to him.” And he repeated the tenth 
stanza ; 

A son I have, my very own, 

’Mongst men as BhadrakSra known ; 

Go seek him out, and he’ll declare 
To thee what Truth and Goodness are. 

On hearing this Sucirata leaving Vidhura’s house went to the dwelling 
of Bhadrakara, and found him seated at breakfast in the midst of his 



The Master, to clear up the matter, repeated the eleventh stanza : 

Then BhSradvaja hastily 
To Bhadrakara’s home did hie. 

Where amidst friends, all gathered round, 

Seated at ease the youth was found. 


On his arrival there he was hospitably received by the youth Bhadra- 
kara with the offer of a chair and gifts, and taking his seat, on being asked 
why he had come, he repeated the twelfth stanza : 

[ 61 ] I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 

Sprung from Yudhitthila, and this his quest, 

To ask thee, Bhadr^ara, to show me 
Goodness and Truth, what they may surely be. 

Then Bhadrakhra said to him, “Just now, Sir, I am intent on an 
intrigue with another man’s wife. My mind is ill at ease, so I cannot 
^ The Kurus were descended teom Yudhishthira. 
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answer your question, but my young brother Sanjaya has a clearer intellect 
than I have. Ask him : he will answer your question.” And in order 
to send him there, he repeated two stanzas : 

Good venison I leave, a lizard to pursue : 

How then should I know aught about the Good and True? 

I’ve a young brother, you must know, 

Named Sanjaya. So, brahmin, go 
And seek him out, and he’ll declare 
To thee what Truth and Goodness are. 

He at once set out for the house of Safijaya, and was welcomed by him 
and on being asked why he had come he told him the reason. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, uttered two stanzas : 

Then Bharadvaja hastily 
To home of Sanjaya did hie, 

Where amidst friends, all gathered round. 
Seated at ease the youth was found. 

I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 

Sprung from Yudhitthila, and this his quest, 

To ask thee, Sanjaya, to show to me 
Goodness and Truth, what they may surely be. 


But Sanjaya also was engaged in an intrigue and said to him, “ Sir, 
I am in pursuit of another man’s wife, and going down to the Ganges 
[62] I cross over to the other side. Evening and morning as I cross the 
stream, I am in the jaws of death : therefore my mind is disturbed, and 
I shall not be able to answer your question, but my young brother 
Sambhava, a boy of seven years, is a hundred thousand times superior to 
me in knowledge. He will tell you : go and ask him.” 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two stanzas : 

Death opens wide his jaws for me. 

Early and late. How tell to thee 
Of Truth and Goodness, what they be? 

I’ve a young brother, yoix must know, 

Called Sambhava. So, brahmin, go, 

And seek him out. He will declare 
To thee what Truth and Goodness are. 
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On hearing this Sucirata thought, “This question must be the most 
wonderful thing in the world. I fancy no one is equal to answering it,” 
and so thinking he repeated two stanzas : 

This marvel strange misliketh me, 

Nor sire nor sons, none of the three, 

Knows how to solve this mystery. 

If ye thus fail, can this mere youth 
Know aught of Goodness and of Truth? 

On hearing this Safijaya said, “Sir, do not regard young Saznbhava as a 
mere boy. If there is no one that can answer your question, go and ask 
him.” And, describing the qualities of the youth by similes that illustrated 
the case, he repeated twelve stanzas ; 

[63] Ask Sambhava nor scorn his youth, 

He knows right well and he can tell 
Of Goodness and of Truth. 

As the clear moon outshines the starry host, 

Their meaner glories in his splendour lost, 

E’en so the stripling Sambhava appears 
To excel in Wisdom far beyond his years ; 

Ask Sambhava nor scorn his youth, 

He knows right well and he can tell 
Of Goodness and of Truth. 

As charming April doth all months outvie 
With budding flowers and woodland greenery, 

E’en so the stripling Sambhava. appears &c. 

As Gandhamadana, its snowy height 
With forest clad and heavenly herbs bedight, 

Diffusing light and fragrance all around, 

B’or myriad gods a refuge sure is found, 

E’en so the stripling &c. 

As glorious fii'e, ablaze thro’ some morass 
With wreathing spire, insatiate, eats the grass 
Leaving a blackened path, where’er it pass, 

Or as a ghee-fed flame in darkest night 
On choicast wood doth whet its appetite, 

Shining conspicuous on some distant height, 

E’en so the stripling &c. 

An ox by strength, a horse by speed, 

Displays his excellence of breed, 

A cow by milk in copious flow, 

A sage by his wise words we know. 

E’en so the stripling &o. 

[64] While Sanjaya was singing the praises of Sambhava, Sucirata 
thought, “I will find out by putting the question to him,” so he asked, 
“ Where is your young brother ? ” Thei^ he opened the window and 
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stretching forth his hand, he said, “You see yonder boy with a complexion 
like gold, playing with other youths in the street before the door of the 
mansion. ; that is my young brother. Go up to him and ask him ; he will 
answer your question with all the charm of a Buddha.” Sucirata, on hear- 
ing his words, descended from the mansion, and drew nigh to the boy at 
the very moment that he was standing with his garment loose and thrown 
over his shoulder, [65] and picking up some dirt with both hands. 


The Master, to explain the matter, repeated a stanza: 

Then Bharadvaja hastily 
To home of Sambhava did hie, 

• And there out in the public way 
The little boy was found at play. 


The Great Being, when he saw the brahmin come and stand before 
him, asked, “Friend, what brings you here ^ ” He replied, “ Dear youth, 
I am wandering through all India, and not finding any one competent to 
answer the question I put to him, I have come to you.” The boy thought, 
“There is a question, they say, that has not been decided in all India. 
He has come to me. I am old in knowledge.” And becoming ashamed 
he dropped the dirt that he held in his hand, readjusted his garment and 
said, “ Brahmin, ask on, and I will tell you with the fluent mastery of a 
Buddha,” and in his omniscience he invited him to choose what he would 
ask. Then the brahmin asked his question in the form of a stanza : 

I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest. 

Sprung from Yudhitthila, and this his quest. 

To ask thee, Sambhava, to show to me 
Goodness and Truth, what they may surely be. 

What he wanted became clear to Sambhava, as it were the full moon 
in the middle of the sky. “Then listen to me,” he said, and answering 
the question as to the Service of Truth he uttered this stanza ; 

I’ll tell thee, Sir, and tell aright. 

E’en as a man of wisdom might. 

The king shall know the Good and True, 

But who knows what the king will do? 

And as he stood in the street and taught the Truth with a voice sweet 
as honey, the sound spread over the whole of the city of Benares, to twelve 
leagues on every side Then the king and all his viceroys and other rulers 
assembled together, and the Great Being in the midst of the multitude set 
forth his exposition of the Truth. 
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[66] Having thus promised in this stanza to answer the question, he 
no\V gave the answer as to the Service of Truth : 

In answer to the king, Sncirata, proclaim, 

‘To-morrow and To-day are never quite the same; 

I bid thee then, 0 king Yudhitthila, be wise 
And prompt to seize whate’er occasion may arise/ 

I fain would have thee too, Sucirata, suggest 
A thought in which his mind may profitably rest, 

‘ A king all wicked ways should carefully eschew, 

Nor, like bewildered fool, an evil course pursue/ 

To loss of his own soul he never should transgress. 

Nor e’er be guilty of deeds of unrighteousness. 

Himself ne’er be engaged in any evil way. 

Nor ever in wrong path a brother lead astray. 

These points to carry out whoso doth rightly know, 

Like waxing moon, as king in fame doth ever grow, 

A shining light to friends and dear unto his kin. 

And, when his body fails, the sage to heaven will win, 

[67] The Great Being thus, like to one making the moon to rise in 
the sky, answered the brahmin’s question with all the mastery of a 
Buddha. The people roared and shouted and clapped their hands. And 
there arose a thousand cries of applause with gi-eat wavings of cloths and 
Snapping of fingers. And they cast off the trinkets on their hands. And 
the value of what they threw down amounted to about a orore. And 
the king of Benares in his joy paid him great honour. And Sucirata, 
after offering him a thousand weight of gold, wrote down the answer to 
the question with vermilion on a golden tablet, and on coming to the city 
of Indapatta he told the king the answer as to the Service of Truth. And 
the king abiding steadfast in righteousness attained to heaven. 


At the end of the lesson the Master said, “Not merely now, Brethren, but 
formerly too, the Tathagata was great in answering questions,” and he identified 
the Birth : “At that time Ananda was king Dhananjaya, Anuruddha was 
Sucirata, Kassapa Vidhura, Moggallana Bhadrakara, Sariputta the youth 
Saujaya, and I myself was the wise Sambhava.” 


No. 616. 

mahakapi-jAtaka. 

“A Hng of East ” etc . — This story was told by the Master, when dwelling in 
the Bamboo Grove, about Devadatta’s hurling a stone at him. [68] So when 
the Brethren blamed Devadatta for having suborned archers to shoot the 
Buddha and afterwards hurled a stone at him, the Master said, “Not now only, 
but formerly al.so, Devadatta flung a stone at me,” and so saying he related a 
story of the past. 
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Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, a Brahmin 
husbandman in a village of Kasi, after ploughing his fields, loosened his 
oxen and began to work with a spade. The oxen, while cropping leaves 
in a clump of trees, little by little escaped into the forest. The man, 
discovering that it was late, laid aside his spade to look for his oxen, and 
not finding them he was overcome with grief and wandered about the 
forest, seeking them, till he had entered the Himalaya region. There 
having lost his bearings he roamed about for seven days fasting, but seeing 
a tinduka tree he climbed up it to eat the fruit. Slipping off the tree he 
fell sixty cubits into a hell-like abyss, whei’e he passed ten days. At that 
time the Bodhisatta was living in the shape of a monkey, and while eating 
wild fruits he caught sight of the man, and after practising with a stone 
he hauled the fellow out. While the monkey was asleep, the man split 
his head open with a stone. The Great Being, becoming aware of his 
action, sprang up and perched on a branch of the tree and ci’ied, “ Ho ! 
Sirrah, you walk on the ground ; I will just point out to you the way from 
the top of the tree and then will be off.” So he resctied the fellow fx'oin 
the forest, set him on the right road and then himself disappeared in the 
mountainous region. The man, because he had sinned against the Great 
Being, became a leper, and even in this world appeai-ed as a preta in human 
form. For seven years he was overwhelmed with pain, and in his wander- 
ings to and fro he found his way into the Migacira park in Benares, and 
spreading a plantain leaf in the enclosure he lay dowm, half maddened by 
his sufferings. At that moment the king of Benares came to the park and 
as he walked about he saw the man and asked him, “ Who ai’e you, and 
what have you done to bring this suffering upon you ? ” And he told the 
king the whole story at length. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

A king of Kasi who, they say. 

O’er great Benares once held sway, 

With courtier friends the road to ohc'- 
Unto Migacira drew neai*. 

[69] A brahmin there the king did see 
— ^A walking skeleton was he — 

His skin was white with leprous blood 
And rough like gnarled ebon woodb 

Astonied at the piteous sight 
Of this sore troubled, luckle.ss wight, 
‘Alas! poor wretch,’ he cried, ‘declare 
What name ’mongst ogres thou dost bear.’ 


1 Bauhinia Variegata. 
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‘Thy hands and feet are white as snow, 
Thy head is whiter still, I trow, 

Thy frame with leprous spots o’ergrown, 
Disease has marked thee for its own. 

‘Thy back like spindles in a row 
A long unequal curve doth show ; 

Thy joints are as black knots ; I ween, 
Thy like before was never seen. 

‘Whence cam’st thoxi then, so travel -worn, 
Mere skin and bones, a wretch forlorn, 

By heat of blazing sun opprest, 

By thirst and hunger sore distrest? 

‘With frame so marred, an awful sight, 
Scarce fit to look upon the light. 

Thy very mother — no, not she 
Would care her wretched son to see. 

‘ What sinful deed was thine, I pray, 

Or wrongfully whom didst thou slay? 
What the offence I fain would know. 
Reduced thee to this state of woe?’ 


Then the brahmin said : 

I’ll toll thee, Sir, and tell thee true 
E’en as a good man aye should do: 

For one that never speaketh lies 
Is praised in this world by the wise. 

[70] Once in a lonely wood 1 took my way. 

Seeking my kine that late had gone astray; 
Through pathless tracts of jungle, fitting home 
For the wild elephant, I heedless roam. 

Lost in the maze of this vast wilderness. 

From thirst and hunger sufiering sore distress. 

For seven long days I wander thro’ the wood 
Where the fell tiger rears his savage brood. 

E’en rankest poison I was fain to eat 
When lo! a lovely tree my gaze doth meet; 

O’er a sheer precipice it pendent swung, 

And fragrant fruit from all its branches hung. 

Whato’er bad fallen to the wind’s cold touch 
I greedily devoured and relished much. 

Then, still unsated, I climbed up the tree, 

‘That way,’ methought, ‘lies full satiety.’ 

I ne’er had tasted such ripe fruit before, 

And stretching forth my hand to gather more, 

The branch, on which my body rested, broke, 

As though clean severed by the woodman’s stroke. 

With broken bough head over heels I went, 

■ With nought to check me in my swift descent 
Over the side of rocky precipice. 

Without escape from bottonuess abyss. 
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The depth of water in the pool beneath 
ii Saved me from being rudely crushed to death, 

So there, poor luckless wight, without a ray 
i ii Of hope to cheer me, ten long nights I lay. 

At length a monkey came — ^long-tailed was he 
And made his home in some rock cavity — 

And as he stept from bough to bough, the brute 
Did ever pluck and eat the dainty fruit. 

But when my thin and pallid form he spied, 

Touched with compassion for my woes, he cried, 

‘ Alas ! poor wretch, whom I see lying there 
Thus overwhelmed with anguish and despair, 

If man or goblin, who thou art, declare.’ 

Then with due reverence I made reply; 

‘A man and doomed without escape am I; 

But this I say, “All blessings light on thee, 

If thou canst find a way of saving me.’” 

The monkey stepping on the height above 
Carried a heavy atone, his stren^h to prove, 

And when by practice he was perfect grown, 

The mighty one his purpose thus made known. 

‘ Climb thou, good sir, upon my back and cast 
Thy arms about my neck and hold me fast; 

Then will I with all speed deliver thee 
From the stone walls of thy captivity.’ 

I hearkened gladlv, well remembering 
The counsels of the glorious monkey-king, 

And, climbing on his back, my arms I cast 
Bound the wise creature’s neck and held him fast. 

The monkey then, — ^so brave and strong was he — 
Exhausted by the efibrt though he be. 

From rocky fastness soon upBfteth me. 

And having haled me out, the hero cried, 

‘I’m weary: stand as guard, Sir, by my side. 

While I anon in peaceful sleep abide. 

‘Lion and tiger, panther eke and bear, 

[71] If they should ever take me unaware, 

Would kill me straight. To watch shall be thy care.’ 

While, as I watched, he took a moment’s rest, 

An ugly thought was harboured in my breast. 

‘Monkeys and such like deer are good to eat; 

What if I kill him and my hunger cheat ? 

The beast if slain would furnish savoury meat. 

‘When sated, here no longer will I stay 
But well provisioned for full many a day 
Out from this forest I will find a way.’ 

Taking a stone his skull I well nigh broke, ^ 

Exit a lame hand put forth a feeble stroke. 

The monkey ^[uickljr bounded up a tree, 

And ^ bestained with blood regarded me 
From far, with tearful eyes, reproachfully. 
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‘God bless thee, act not thus, I pray, good sir, 

For otherwise thy fate, I dare aver, 

Will long all others from such deeds deter. 

‘Alas! for shame. What a return is this 
For having saved thee from that dread abyss ! 

‘Rescued from death thou playedst a treacherous part 
And evil hast devised with evil heart. 

‘Vile wretch, beware lest sharpest agony 
Springing from evil deed bring death to thee, 

EW as its fruit destroys the laamboo treeh 
‘ I trust thee not, for thou wouldst work me ill : 

Walk well in front that I may see thee still, 

‘From ravening beast escaped, thou mayst regain 
The haunts of men : the path that stretches plain 
Before thine eyes, foUow as thou art fain.’ 

At this the monkey dried his tears, and sped 

Up to a mountain tarn, and bathed his head 

From stain of blood — by me alas ! ’twas shed — • 

There too, with burning pains through him accursed, 

I dragged my tortured frame, to quench my thirst, 

But when to that blood-stained lake I came. 

The crimson flood appeared one mass of flame, 

[72] Each liquid drop from it that did bedew 
My body, straight into a pustule grew. 

Like a cleft vilva-fruit, in size and hue. 

The sores discharging yield a loathsome smell. 

And whereso’er I fain would gladly dwell 
In town and country-side, all fly pell mell. 

Scattered by odours foul, the while they ply 
Their sticks and stones, and ‘Gome not thou too nigh 
To us, poor wretch,’ all men and women cry. 

Such is the pain for seven long years I bear; 

According to his deeds each man doth fare. 

May good be with you all that here I see; 

Betray ye not your friends. How vile is he 
That sins against a friend with treachery. 

All who on earth to friends have proved untrue, 

As lepers here their sin must ever rue. 

And when the body fails, in Hell are bom anew. 

[74] And while the man was speaking with the king, even as he spoke, 
the earth opened its mouth, and at that very moment the man disappeared 
and was reborn in Hell. The king, when the man was swallowed up in 
the earth, came forth from the park and entered the city. 


The Master here ending his lesson said, “Not only now, Brethren, but 
formerly too, Devadatta flung a stone at me,” and he identified the Birth ; “At 
that time the treacherous friend was Devadatta, I myself was the monkey-king.” 


I The bamboo dies oft after bearing fruit. 
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[ 75 ] DAKAEAKKHASA-JATAKA. 

All of this will be set forth in the Mahaummagga Birth 


No. 518. 

PAljfpARA-JATAKA. 

“Ao rmn that lets” eic.— This was a story told by the Master, whilst sojourn- 
ing at Jetavana, as to how Devadatta told a lie, and how the earth opened and 
swallowed him up. At that time, when Devadatta was being blamed by the 
Brethren, the Master said, “ Not now only. Brethren, but of old too Devadatta 
told a lie and was swallowed up by the earth,” and so saying he told a story of 
the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, five 
hundred trading folk took ship and set sail, and on the seventh day when 
they were out of sight of land, they were wrecked in mid ocean and all 
save one man became food for fishes. This one by favour of the wind 
reached the port of Karambiya, and landing naked and destitute he went 
about the place, begging alms. The people thought, “Here is an ascetic, 
happy and contented with little,” and they showed him every hospitality. 
But he said, “I have enough to live upon,” and when they oflFered him 
under and upper garments, he would have none of them. They said, “No 
ascetic can go beyond this in the way of contentment,” and being the more 
exceedingly pleased with him, they built him a hermitage for a dwelling- 
place, and he went by the name of the Karambiya ascetic. While he was 
living here, he met with great honour and gain, and both a snake-king and 
a garuda-king came to pay their respects to him, and the name of the 
former was Pandara. Now one day the garuda-king came to the ascetic 
and after saluting him took his seat on one side and said, “ Sir, our people. 


^ Vol. Vi. p. 329, Jataka, No. 646. 
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when they attack snakes, many of them perish. We do not know the 
right way to seize snakes. There is said to be some mysteiy in the matter. 
You could, perhaps, wheedle them [76] out of the secret.” “All right,” 
said the ascetic, and when the garnda-king had taken his leave and de- 
parted, as soon as ever the snake-king arrived and with a respectful salu- 
tation had taken his seat, he asked him, saying, “ King-snake, the garudas 
say that in seizing you, many of them are killed. In attacking you, how 
can they seize you securely?” “Sir,” he replied, “this is our secret; if 
I. were to tell it, I should bring about the destruction of all my kinsfolk.” 
“What! do you really suspect me of telling some one else? I’ll tell no 
one. I only ask to satisfy my own curiosity. You may trust and tell me 
without the slightest fear.” The snake-king promised to tell him and took 
his leave. The next day the ascetic again asked him, and then too he did 
not tell him. But on the third day when the snake-king had come and 
taken his seat, the ascetic said, “To-day is the third day since I asked you. 
Why do you not tell me?” “ I am afraid, Sir, you might tell some one 
else.” “I’ll not say a word to a creature: tell me without any fear,” 
Then the snake made him promise to tell no one, and said, “ Sir, we make 
ourselves heavy by swallowing very big stones and lie down, and when the 
garudas come, we open our moutlis wide, and show our teeth and fall upon 
them. They come on and seize us by the head, and while they strive to 
lift us up, heavy as we are, from the ground, the water streams from them, 
and they drop down dead in the midst of it. In this way a number of 
garudas perish. When they attack us, why in the world do they seize us 
by the head? If the foolish creatures should seize us by the tail and hold 
us head downwards, they could force us to disgorge the stones we have 
swallowed, and so, making us a light weight, they could carry us off with 
them.” Thus did the snake reveal his secx*et to this wicked fellow. Then, 
when the snake had gone away, up came the garuda-king, and saluting the 
Karambiya ascetic he asked, “Well ! Sir, have you learned his secret from 
the snake-king?” [77] “Yes, Sir,” he said, and told him everything just 
as it was told him. On hearing it, the garuda said, “ The snake-king has 
made a great mistake. He ought not to have told another how to destroy 
his kinsfolk. Well, to-day I must first of all raise a garuda* wind and 
seize him.” So, raising a wind, he seized Pandara the snake-king by the 
tail and held him head downmost ; and having thus made him disgorge the 
stones he had swallowed, he flew up into the air with him. Paiidaraka, as 
he was suspended head downwards in the air, sorely lamenting cried, “ I 
have brought sorrow upon me,” and he repeated these stanzas : 

1 The wind agitated by the wings of Garuda. Cf. Nagdnanda, Boyd’s English 
version, p. 59 : “ Garuda was in the habit of devom’ing one snake daily, catching it 
up from hell, whilst the ocean was cleft asunder from top to bottom by the wind of 
his wings.” 
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The man that lets his secret thought be known, 

Eandom of speech, to indiscretion prone, 

Poor fool, at once is overcome by fear, 

As I king-snake am by a bird o’erthrown. 

The man who in his folly could betray 

The thought that he should hide from light of day, 

By his ra(Sh speech is overcome by fear, 

As I king-snake fall to this bird a prey. 

No comrade ought thy inmost thoughts to share, 

The best of friends ofttimes most foolish are, 

And if too wise, of treachery beware. 

I trusted him alas! for was not he 
A holy man, of strict austerity? 

My secret I revealed ; the deed is done 
And liow I weep for very misery. 

Into my confidence the wretch did creep, 

Nor could I any secret from him keep: 

From him the danger that I dread has come. 

And now for very misery I weep. 

[78] Judging his friend as faithful to the core 

And moved by fear, or the strong love he bore, 

To some vile wretch his secret one betrays 
And is o’erthrown, poor fool, to rise no more. 

Whoso proclaims in evil company 

The secret thought that still should hidden lie, 

'Mongst men is counted as a poison-snake : 

‘From such an one, pray, keep aloof,’ they cry. 

Fair women, silken robes and sandal wood, 

Garlands and perfumes, even drink and food, 

Yea ail desires — if only thou, 0 bird, 

Come to our aid — shall be by us eschewed. 

[79] Thus did Pandaraka, suspended in the air head downwards, utter 
his lament in eight stanzas. The garuda, hearing the sound of his lamen- 
tation, reproved him and said, “King-snake, after divulging your secret 
to the ascetic, wherefore do you now lament?” And he uttered this 
stanza : 

Of us three creatures living here, pray name 
The one that rightly should incur the blame. 

Nor priest nor bird, but foolish deed of thine, 

0 snake, hath brought thee to this depth of shame. 

On hearing this Pandaraka repeated another stanza : 

The priest, methought, must be a friend to me, 

A holy man, of strict austerity: 

[80] My secret I betrayed; the deed is done. 

And now I weep for very misery. 

Then the gariu^ repeated four stanzas : 

AU creatures born into this world must die; 

Yet Wisdom’s ways her children justify ; 

By knowledge, justice, self-restraint and truth 
A man at length achieves his purpose high. 
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Parents are kind all other kin above, 

No third there is to show us equal love, 

Not e’en to them betray thy secret thought. 

Lest peradventure they should traitors prove. 

Parents and kin of every degree. 

Allies and comrades all may friendly be: 

To none of them entrust thy hidden thought, 

Or thou wilt later rue their treachery. 

A wife may youthful be and good and fair, 

Own troops of friends, and children’s love may share: 

Not e’en to her entrust thy hidden thought, 

Or of her treachery thou must beware. 

[81] Then follow these stanzas : 

His secret no man should disclose, but guard like treasure-trove : 
Disclosure of a secret thing no wise man would approve. 

Wise men to woman or a foe their secrets ne’er betray ; 

Trust not the slaves of appetite; creatures of impulse they. 

Whoso reveals his secret thought to one not overwise, 

Fears the betrayal of his trust and at his mercy lies. 

All such as know the secret thing that thou shouldst rather hide, 
Threaten thy peace of mind ; to none that secret thing confide. 

By day to thine own self alone the secret dare to name, 

But venture not at dead of night that secret to proclaim ; 

For close at hand, be sure, there stand men ready to betray 

The slightest word they may have heard : so trust them not, I pray. 

These five stanzas will appear in the Problem of the Five Sages in the 
Ummagga Birth. 

Then follow these stanzas : 

As some huge city fenced on every side 
With moat, of iron wrought, has long defied 
[82] All entrance of a foe to Fairy Land, 

So e’en are they that do their counsels hide. 

Who by rash .speech to secrets give no clue, 

But ever steadfast to themselves are true, 

From them all enemies do keep ^oof. 

As men flee far when deadly snakes pursue. 

When the Truth had been thus proclaimed by the garuda, Pandaraka 
said : 

A tonsured, nude ascetic left his home 

And seeking alms did through the country roam: 

To him my secret I alas! did tell, 

And straight from happiness and virtue fell. 

What line of conduct should a priest pursue, 

What vows take on him, and what faults eschew? 

How free himself from his besetting sin, 

And at the last a heavenly noansion win ?^, 
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[83] The garuda said : 

By patience, self-restraint, long-suffering, 

By calumny and ire abandoning. 

Thus may a priest get rid of every sin, 

And at the last a heavenly mansion win. 

Paudaraka, on hearing the garuda-king thus declare the Truth, begged 
for his life and repeated this stanza : 

As mother gazing on her baby boy 
Is thrilled in every limb with holy joy, 

So upon me, 0 king of birds, bestow 
That pity mothers to their children show. 

Then the garuda in granting him his life repeated another stanza ; 

0 snake, to-day from death I set thee free; 

Of kinds of children there are only three, 

[84] Pupil, adopted child and true-born son; 

Of these rejoice that thou art surely one. 

So saying, he alighted from the air and placed the snake upon the 
ground. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two stanzas : 
The bird, so saying, straight released his foe 
And gently bore him to me earth below; 

‘Set free to-day, go, safe from danger dwell 
In water or on land. I’ll guard thee well. 

‘As a skilled leech to men with sickness curst, 
Or a cool tank to those that are athirst, 

As house that shelters from a chilling frost, 

So I a refuge prove to thee, when lost.’ 


And saying, “ Be off,” he let him go. And the snake disappeared in 
the abode of the nagas. But the bird, I’eturning to the dwelling-place of 
the garudas, said, “ The snake Paudaraka has won my confidence under 
oath and has been let loose by me. I will now put him to the test, to 
see what his feelings are towards me,” and repairing to the abode of the 
nagas, he raised a garuda wind. On seeing him the snake-king thought 
the gavuda-king must have come to seize him, so he assumed a form that 
stretched to a thousand fathoms and making himself heavy by swallowing 
stones and sand [85] he lay down, keeping his tail beneath him and raising 
the hood upon his head, as if minded to bite the garuda-king. On 
seeing this the gamda repeated another stanza : 

0 snake, thou madest ]|^oe with thine old enemy; 

But now thou showst thy fangs. Whence comes this fear to thee? 
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On hearing this the snake-king repeated three stanzas ; 

Ever sixspect a foe, iicr trust thy friend as staunch; 

Security breeds fear, to kill thee root and branch. 

What! trust the man with whom one quarrelled long ago! 

Nay, stand upon thy guai’d. No one can love his foe. 

Inspire a trust in all, but put thy trust in none, 

Thyself suspected not, be to suspicion prone. 

He that is truly wise ought every nerve to strain 
That his true nature ne’er may be to others plain. 

Thus did they talk one with another, and becoming reconciled and 
friendly they repaired together to the hermitage of the ascetic. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said, 

The godlike graceful pair of them now see, 

Breathing an air of holy purity; 

[86] Like steeds well matched ’neath equal yoke they ran, 
To seek the dwelling of that saintly man. 

With regard to this the Master uttered another stanza ; 

Then to the ascetic straight king-snake did go, 

And thus Pandaraka addressed his foe, 

‘ Know that to-ciay, all danger past. I’m free, 

But ’tis not due to love of thine for me.’ 


Then the ascetic repeated another stanza : 

To that bird-king, I solemnly declare, 

I greater love than e’er to thee did bear. 
Moved by affection for that royal bird, 

I of set purpose, not through folly, erred. 

On hearing this, the snake- king repeated two stanzas : 

The man that looks at this world and the next. 
Ne’er finds himself with love or hatred vext, 
’Neath garb of self-restraint thou fain wouldst hid( 
But lawless acts that holy garb belied. 

[87] Thou, seeming noble, art with meanness stained. 
And, as ascetic clad, art unrestrained; 

By nature with ignoble thoughts accurst, 

Thou in all kinds of sinful act art versed. 

So to reprove him, he uttered this stanza, reviling him ; 

Informer, traitor, that wouldst slay 
A guileless friend, be thy head riven 
By this my Act of Truth, I pray. 

Piecemeal, all into fragments, seven. 
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So before the very eyes of the snake-king, the head of the ascetic 
was split into seven pieces, and at the very spot where he was sitting 
the ground was cleft asunder. And, disappearing into the Earth, he 
was re-born in the AvTci hell, and the snake-king and the gariida-king 
returned each to his own abode. 


The Master, to make clear the fact that he had been swallowed up by the 
earth, repeated the last stanza : 

Therefore I say, friends ne’er should treacherous be; 

Than a false friend worse man is none to see. 

Buried in earth the venomous creature lies, 

And at the snake-king’s word the ascetic dies. 

[88] The Master here ended his discourse and said, “ Not now only. Brethren, 
but of old too, Devadatta told a lie and was swallowed up by the earth,” and he 
identified the Birth : “ At that time the ascetic was Devadatta, the snake-king 
SSriputta, and the garuda-king was myself,” 
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SAMBUIiA-JATAKA. 


^^Ti£d to the spot^' etc. This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
told of queen Mnllika. The introductory story is related at length in the 
KummSsapinda^ Birth. Now by the efficacy of a gift of three portions of 
sour gi*uel to the Tathagata, she that very day rose to the position of chief 
queen^ and being possessed of faithful servants and endued with the five 
feminine ohann;s, full of knowledge, and a disciple of the Buddha, she showed 
herself a devoted wife. Her devotion was blazed abroad throughout the city. 
So one day a discussion was started in the Hall of Truth, how that queen 
Mallika was a faithful and devoted wife. The Master, on his coming there, 
asked the Brethren what was the topic they were discussing as they sat 
together, and on hearing what it was he said, “Not now only, but formerly 
too, Brethren, she was a devoted wife”; and so saying, he told a story of 
the past. 


Once upon a time king Brahmadatta had a son named Sotthisena, 
and when he had come of age the king set him up as viceroy. His 
chief consort, Sambula by name, was extremely beautiful, and gifted 
with so radiant a form that she appeared like a lamp-flame shining in 
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a sheltered spot. By and bye leprosy showed itself in Sotthisena and 
the physicians failed to cure it. When the sore discharged, he be- 
came so loathsome that in his depression he cried, “What good is my 
kingdom to me 1 I shall perish without a friend in the wilderness.” 
And, bidding them tell the king, he left his harem and departed. 
Sambula, though he made many attempts to stop her, refused to return, 
and saying, “I will watch over you, my lord, in the forest,” went forth 
from the city with him. On entering the forest, he built a hut of leaves 
and took up his abode in a shady and well-watered spot, where wild fruit 
abounded. How then did the royal lady watch over him ? Why she 
rose up early in the morning, swept out his hermitage, set some water 
for him to drink, [89] furnished him with a tooth-stick and water to 
wash his mouth, and when his mouth was cleansed, she grouiid various 
simples and anointed his sores, and gave him luscious fruits to eat; 
when he had rinsed his mouth and washed his hands, she saluted him 
and said, “ Be earnest in well-doing, my lord.” Then taking a basket, 
a spade and a hook, she went into the forest to gather wild fruit, and 
she brought and set it on one side, and fetching water in a jar, she with 
various powders and clay washed Sotthisena and again offered him wild 
fruit. And when he had finished his meal, she brought him scented 
water and herself partook of the fruit. Then she arranged a board 
with a coverlet, and as he lay down on it, she bathed his feet, and 
after dressing and cleaning his head and back and feet, she came and 
lay down by the side of the bed. In this way did she watch over her 
lord. One day, as she was bringing fruit from the forest, she espied 
a mountain cave, and putting down the basket from her head, she stood 
on the edge of the cave, and, stepping down to bathe, she rubbed her 
body all over with yellow dye and took a bath. After washing herself, 
she climbed np again and put on her bark garment and stood on the 
edge of the pool. And the whole forest was lighted up. with the radiance 
that was shed from her person. At that moment a goblin, going forth to 
find his prey, caught sight of her, and falling in love with her, he repeated 
a couple of stanzas : 

Tied to the spot and trembling as in fear, 

Who in this rool^ cave is standing here? 

Tell us, I pray, 0 slender-waisted dame. 

Who may thy kinsmen be, and what thy name. 

Who art thou, lady, ever fair and bright, 

And what thy birth that thou canst flood with light 
This grove, fit home of every beast of prey? 

An ogre I to thee due homage pay. 

[90] On hearing what he said, she replied in three stanzas : 

Prince Sotthisena, know full well, is heir to Kasi throne. 

And I, this prince’s wedded wife, as Sambula am known. 
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Videha’s royal son is sick and in the forest lies ; 

Alone I tend him, mad with pain, or else he surely dies. 

This savoury hit of venison I picked up in the w'ood, 

And bear it to my lord to-day, now faint for want of food. 

This is followed by stanzas spoken alternately by the goblin and 
the lady: 

What good is this sick lord of thine, 0 Sambula, to thee? 

No wife, but nurse is what he ci-aves. I will thy husband be. 

With sorrow worn, a wretch forlorn, no beauty can I claim, 

If thou art fain a bride to gain, go woo some fairer dame. 

Four hundred wives have I to grace my home on yonder hill; 

O lady, deign o’er them to reign, and each fond wish fulfil. 

Fair maid so bright with golden light, whate’er is dear to thee 

Is mine to give, so come and live a life of joy with me. 

[91] But if denied to me as bride, thou art my lawful prey, 

And wilt be good to serve as food to break my fast to-day. 

(That ogre grim with his seven tufts inspiring dread alarm, 

Found helpless Sambula astray and seized her by the arm. 

Thus held by him, that ogre grim, her lusstful, cruel foe, 

She still deplored her absent lord, nor e’er forgot his woe.) 

No grief to me that I should be this hateful ogre’s prey, 

But that the love of my dear lord from me should fall away. 

No gods are here, but absent far they flee, 

Nor any guardians of the world I see. 

To check the course of outrage and suppress 
All acts of unrestrained licentiousness. 

[92] Then was the abode of Sakka shaken by the efficacy of her 
virtue, and his throne of yellow marble showed signs of heat. Sakka, 
on reflection, discovered the cause, and, taking his thunderbolt, he came 
with all speed, and, standing above the goblin, spoke another stanza : 

’Mongst women folk the chief in fame. 

She’s wise and perfect, bright as flame, 

Shouldst thou eat her, thy skull be riven. 

0 goblin, into fragments seven. 

So harm her not; let her go free. 

For a devoted wife is she. 

On hearing this the goblin let Sambula go. Sakka thought: “This 
goblin will be guilty of the same thing again,” and so he bound him 
with celestial chains and let him loose on the third mountain from 
thence, that he might not return; and, after earnestly exhorting the 
royal lady, he departed to his . own abode. And the princess, after 
sunset, by the light of the moon reached the hermitage. 
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To explain the matter, the Master repeated eight stanzas : 

Escaped from ogre, to her hut she fled, 

As bird returning finds its fledglings dead, 

Or cow, I’obbed of her calf, laments an empty shed. 

Thus Sambula, of royal fame, made moan, 
Wild-eyed and helpless, in the wood, alone. 

Hail, priests and brahmins, righteous sages too, 
Deserted, I for refuge fly to you. 

All hail, ye lions and ye tigers fell, 

And other beasts that in the woodland dwell. 

All hail, ye grasses, herbs and plants that creep, 
All hail, ye forests green and mountains steep. 

All hail to Night, bedecked with stars on high, 
Dark as blue lotus of the deepe.st dye. 

[93] All hail to Ganges: mother of rivers she, 

Known amongst men as famed Bhagirathi, 

Hail, Himavat, of all the mountains king, 

Huge rocky pile, o’ertopping everything. 


Regarding her, as she uttered this lamentation, Sotthisena thought, 
“ She is overdoing her lamentation : I do not quite know what it all 
means. If she were acting thus for love of me, her heart would be 
broken. I will put her to the test.” And he went and sat at the door 
of his hut. She, still lamenting, came to the door, and, making a 
low obeisance, she said, “Where has my lord been?” “Lady,” he 
said, “ on other days you have never come at this hour ; to-day 
you are very late,” [94] and in the form of a question he spoke this 
stanza; 

Illustrious lady, why so late to-day? 

What favoured lover led to this delay? 

Then she made answer, “My lord, I was returning with my fruit 
when I beheld a goblin, and he fell in love with me, and seizing me by 
the hand, he cried: ‘Unless you obey my words, I will eat you alive.’ 
And at that moment, sorrowing for you only, I \ittered this lament ; and 
.she repeated this stanza : 

Seized by my foe, I, full of woe, these words to him did say; 

‘ No grief to me that I should be a hateful ogre’s prey. 

But that the love of my dear lord from me should fall away.’” 

Then she told him the rest of the story, saying, “So when I was 
seized by this goblin, and was unable to make him let me go, I acted so 
as to excite the attention of the god. Then Sakka came, thunderbolt in 
hand, and, standing in the air, he threatened the goblin and made him 
•elease me. And he bound him with magic chains and deposited him on 
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the third mountain range from here, and so departed. Thus was I saved 
by means of Sakka.” Sotthisena, on hearing this, replied : “Well, lady, 
it may be so. With womenkind it is hard to discover the truth. In the 
Himalaya region dwell many foresters, ascetics and magicians. Who shall 
believe you 1 “ And so saying, he repeated a stanza : 

You jades are ever by far too clever, 

Truth among such is a great rarity, 

Ways of the sex are enough to perplex, 

E'en as the course of a fish in the sea. 

On hearing his words, she said : “ My lord, though you do not believe 
me, by virtue of the truth I speak, I will heal you.” So, filling a pot of 
water and performing an Act of Truth, she poured the water on his head 
and spoke this stanza ; 

[95] May Truth for aye my shelter be, 

As 1 love no man more than thee. 

And by this Act of Truth, I pray, 

May thy disease be healed to-day. 

When she had thus performed an Act of Truth, no sooner was the 
water sprinkled over Sotthisena than the leprosy straightway left him, 
as it were copper rust washed in some acid. After staying a few days 
there, they departed from the forest, and, coming to Benares, entered the 
park. The king, being apprised of their arrival, went to the park, and 
there and then bade the royal umbrella to be raised over Sotthisena, and 
ordered that Sambula, by sprinkling, should be raised to the position 
of chief queen. Then conducting them into the city, he himself adopted 
the ascetic life and took up his abode in the park, but he still con- 
stantly took his meals in the palace. And Sotthisena merely conferred 
on Sambula the rank of chief consort, but no honour was paid her, 
and he ignored her very existence and took his pleasure with other 
women. Sanjbula, through jealousy of her rivals, grew thin and pale 
of countenance, and her veins stood out upon her body. One day 
when her father-in-law, the ascetic, came to have a meal, to get rid 
of her grief she came to him when he had finished eating, and saluting 
him, sat down on one side. On seeing her in this languid condition, he 
repeated a stanza : 

Seven hundred elephants by night and day 
Are yarding thee, all ready for the fray, 

Hundreds of archers shielding thee from harm; 

Whence come the foes to fill thee with alarm ? 

[96] On hearing his words she said, “ Your son, my lord, is no longer 
the same to me ”, and she repeated five stanzas : 

Fair as a lotus are the maids he loves, 

Their swan-like voice his deepest passion moves, 

And m he listens to their measured strain, 
la his affections I no longer reign. 
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The Master here ended his lesson and saying, “ Not now only, but forme 
too, Mallika was a devoted wife,” he identified the Birth : “At that time Samb 
was Mallika, Sotthisena was the king of Kosalfji, and the ascetic father i 
myself.” A j 

^ Beading katadutiya, 


In human shape but like to nymphs divine, 

Adorned with ornaments of gold they shine, 

Of perfect form the noble maidens lie 
In graceful pose, to charm the royal eye. 

If I once more might wander in the wood, 

To glean a portion for his daily food. 

Once more I should a husband’s love regain, 

And quit the court in foi*est realms to reign, 

A woman may in softest robes be drest, 

And be with food in rich abundance blest. 

Fair though she be, yet if an unloved wife, 

Best fix a rope and put an end to life. 

Yea the poor wretch on bed of straw ^ that lies, 

If she find favour in her husband’s eyes. 

Enjoys a happiness unknown to one, 
llioh in all else, but poor in love alone. 

[97] When she had thus explained to the ascetic the cause of her thus 
pining away, he summoned the king and said, “ Dear Sotthisena, w:hen 
you were crushed by the disease of leprosy and hid yourself in the forest, 
she went with you and ministered to your wants, and by the power of 
truth healed your sickness, and now after she has been the means of your 
being established on the throne, you do not even know the place of her 
sitting and uprising ; this is very wrong of you. An act of treachery to a 
friend like this is a sin,” and reproving his son, he repeated this stanza : 

A loving wife is ever hard to find. 

As is a man that to his wife is kind : 

Thy wife was virtuous and loving too ; 

Do thou, 0 king, to Sambula be true, 

[98] After he had thus reproved his son, he got up and went away. 
The king, when his father was gone, called for Sambula and said, “My 
dear, forgive the wrong I have done you this long time. Henceforth 
I confer on you all power,” and he repeated the final stanza : 

Shouldst thou, with wealth in great abundance blest, 

Still pine away, by jealousy opprest, 

I and these maidens, creatures of tliy hand. 

Will be obedient to thy command. 

Thenceforth the pan’ lived happily together and after a life of charit; 
and good works they departed to fare according to their deeds. Th| 
' ascetic, after entering upon ecstatic meditation, passed to the heaven 
Brahma. 
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GAJSrpATINDU-JATAKA. 

“Zea? is tlie way,^* etc. This story the Master, dwelling at Jetavana, told 
concerning the admonition of a king. This admonition of a king has already 
been related in full 


/ Once upon a time in the kingdom of ICampilla, in a city of the 
Northern Pailcalas, a king called Paflcala, being established in evil courses 
and reckless, ruled his kingdom unrighteously. So all his ministers 
likewise became unrighteous. His subjects being oppressed by taxation 
took their wives and families and wimdered in the forest like wild beasts. 
Where once stood villages, there now were none, [99] and the people 
through the fear of the king’s men by day did not venture to dwell 
J in their houses, but fencing them about with thorn branches, as soon 
as the day broke, they disappeared into the forest. By day they were 
plundered by the king’s men and by night by robbers. ^ At that time 
the Bodhisatta came to life in the form of a divinity df a tinduka tree 
outside the city, and every year received from the king an offering w'orth 
a thousand pieces of money, and he thought, “ This is a roi faineant ; his 
whole kingdom is going to ruin ; besides me there is no one that can set 
the king in the right way, and he is a benefactor to me and every year 
honours me with an offering of a thousand pieces. I will admonish him.” 
So in the night he entered into the royal chamber, and taking up his 
position at the bed’s head he stood poised in the air, emitting a bright 
light. The king, when he saw him thus shining like the newly-risen sun, 
asked him who he was and wherefore he had come. Oa hearing his words 
he said, “Great king, I am the divinity of the tinduka tree, and I come to 
give you good advice.” “What advice have you to give me 1” said the 
king. “Sire,” said the Great Being, “you are careless in your rule, and 
so all your kingdom is goiug to ruin, as if it were the prey of hirelingSi 
Kings that are careless in their rule are not masters of all their realm, but 
in this world they meet with destruction and in the world to come they 
are re -born in hell, and when they are careless both those within their 
domain and those outside it are careless too, and therefore a king ought to 

1 No. 334, vol. iii. Mujovada- Jdtaka. No. 521, vol. v. 
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be exceedingly careful,” and so saying, to inculcate a moral lesson, he 
repeated these stanzas : 

Zeal is the way to Nirvana, but sloth leads to death, it is said; 

While vigilant souls never die, the careless are even as dead. 

From pride as its root cometh sloth ; from sloth cometh loss and decay : 
Decay is the parent of sin. All sloth, 0 great king, put away. 

Brave souls by their sloth many times of wealth and of realm have been shorn, 
And so village lords may become like the waif, without home, all forlorn. 

[100] When a prince in his rule groweth slack, untnie to his name and his fame, 
Should his wealth all at once disappear, of that prince it is coxmted as shame. 

Thou art slack out of season, 0 king, from the right thou hast wandered away. 
Thy realm that so flourished of old to robbers doth now fall a 2 >rey. 

No son shall inherit thy realm, with its treasures of gold and of corn. 

Thy realm to the spoiler a prey and thou of thy wealth best shorn. 

The jirince that is stript of his realm, with its stores and its wealth manifold. 
His friends and his kith and his kin esteem him no more as of old. 

His guards and his charioteers, his horse and his footmen so bold. 

As they see him of all dispossest, regard him no more as of old. 

The fool of disorderly life is by evil advice led astray, 

Soon stript is the fool of his fame, as the snake its old skin casts away. 

But the man who arising betimes unwearied and orderly is, 

His oxen and kine thrive apace, and riches increasing are his. 

Great king, ever open thine ears, and list to what people may say, 

That seeing and hearing the truth, thou mayst win to good fortune thy way. 

[101] Thus did the Great Being admonish the king in eleven stanzas, 
and “ Go,” said he, “ without delay and foster thy kingdom, and destroy it 
not,” and so departed to his own abode. And the king hearkened to his 
words and, being much moved, on the morrow he handed over his kingdom 
y to his ministers, and accompanied by his chaplain he left the city betimes 
by the eastern gate [102] and went a furlong’s distance. There an old 
man, a native of the village, carried branches of thorn from the forest and 
putting them all round his house closed the door, and with his wife and 
children betook himself to the forest. At eventide when the king’s men 
had departed, he returned to his house, and by the door his foot was 
pierced with a thorn point, and sitting cross-legged and extracting the 
thorn he cursed the king in the following stanza : 

Struck by an arrow in the fray. 

So may Pahcala mourn. 

As I have cause to grieve to-day, 

Thus wounded by a thorn. 

This imprecation on the king came about by the power of the 
Bodhisatta, and it was as one possessed by the Bodhisatta that he 
cursed him. In this light is his action to be regarded. Now at this 
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juncture the king and his chaplain stood before him in disguise. So the 
chaplain hearing his words uttered another stanza : 

Thou art old, my good sir, and thy sight is too dim 
To discern things aright. I’ll be sworn ; 

As for king Brahmadatta, what is it to him, 

That thy foot has been pierced by a thorn ? 

On hearing this the old man repeated three stanzas : 

J ’Tis due to Brahmadatta, sure, that I am racked with pain, 

Just as defenceless folk are oft by. their oppressors slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day. 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings bear sway. 

Distrest by such a fear as this, men to the forest flee, 

And round their dwellings scatter thorns, for their security. 

[103] On hearing this the king addressing his chaplain said, “Master, 
the old man speaks truly ; it is our fault. Come, let us return and rule 
the kingdom righteously.” Then the Bodhisatta, taking possession of the 
body of the chaplain, stood before him and said, “Great king, let us 
investigate the matter.” And passing from that village to another one 
they listened to the words spoken by an old woman. She was, it is said, 
a poor woman and had two grown up daughters under her care, whom she 
would not allow to enter the forest. But she herself brought fire-wood 
and leaves of trees and ministered to her daughters. One day she climbed 
up a bush to gather leaves and falling rolled upon the ground, and she 
cursed the king, threatening him with death, and littered this stanza : 

Gh ! when will Brahmadatta die, for long as he shall reign. 

Our daughters live unwedded and for husbands sigh in vain? 

Then the jiriest checking her spoke this stanza ; 

Evil and profitless withal these words of thine, 0 jade. 

Whence shall the king find in his realm a husband for each maid? 

[104] The old woman on hearing this repeated two stanzas : 

Not evil are these words of mine, nor spoken all in vain, 

So long as thy defenceless folk are by oppressors slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings hear sway, 
When times are bad, poor maids are sad, for husbands none have they. 

Hearing her words they thought, “ She speaks to the point,” and going 
farther on they listened to what a ploughman was saying. As he was 
ploughing, they say, his ox called Saliya was laid low, being struck by the 
ploughshare, and iis owner cursed the king and repeated this stanza : 

So may Pancala fall to earth by spear-thrust of his foe, 

As Saliya by ploughshare hurt, poor wretch, here lieth low. 

Then the priest, to check him, spoke this stanza : 

With Brahmadatta thou art wroth, though no good cause is shown, 

And while thou dost revile the king, the guilt is ail thine own. 
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Hearing this the ploughman replied in three stanzas ; 

i^With Brahmadatta I am wroth, and rightly I maintaiu; 

Defenceless folk are ever thus hy their oppressor slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we &c. 

[105] The slave had twice to cook the food and brought it late to me; 
While all agape for her, my ox was wounded fatally. 

Going on still further they stayed in a certain village. Next day early 
in the morning a vicious cow kicked a milkman and upset him, milk and 
all. The man cursed Brahmadatta and repeated this stanza : 

By stroke of sword Pancala's lord shall fall amidst the fray, 

As I’m laid low by kick of cow, milk-pail and all, to-day. 

The brahmin in a stanza said ; 

A cow, say, kicks against the pricks, or pail of milk upsets — 

What’s this to Brahmadatta that all this abuse he gets I 

On hearing this the milkman repeated three stanzas ; 

Pancala’s king, 0 brahmin, is to blame, for in his reign 
Defenceless folk are seen to be by their oppressors slain. 

By night &o. 

A wild and savage cow that we had never milked before 
We milked to-day : demands for milk grow ever more and more. 

[106] They said, “He speaks the truth,” and going forth from that 
I village they climbed into the highway and started towards the city. And 
’ in a certain village tax-collectors killed a young dappled calf and stripped 
off its skin to make a sword-sheath, and the mother of the calf was so 
grieved for the loss of her young one that she neither ate grass nor drank 
water but roamed to and fro, lamenting. On seeing her the village boys 
cursed the king and spoke this stanza 

v-So let Pancala pine away and childless weep in vain, 

As this poor cow distracted seeks the calf that men have slain,. 

Then the priest spoke another stanza : ■ 

When from its herd some be^ist escapes, and roars to ease its pain, 
Herein what cause hast thou of Brahmadatta to complain? 

Then the village boys repeated two stanzas ; 

King Brahmadatta’s sin in this, brahmin, to me is plain, 

Defenceless folk are ever thus by their oppressors slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day. 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings bear sway. 

Why should a tender calf be killed, just for a sheath, I pray ? 

“You speak truth,” they said and departed. Then, going on their way, 
in a certain dry tank crows were striking frogs with their beaks and 

1 The scholiast explains that the royal tax-gatherers had eaten the food first 
cooked by the slave for her master. 
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devouring them. When they reached this spot, the Bodhisatta hy the 
exercise of his power cursed the king by the mouth of a frog, saying, 

[107] So may PancSla killed in fight be eaten, sons and all, 

As woodland frog to village crows a prey this day I fall. 

Hearing this the priest conversing with the frog repeated this stanza : 

Kings cannot, frog, as you must know, 

Guard every creature here below, 

In this no wicked king is he. 

That crows eat living things like thee. 

On hearing this the frog repeated two stanzas : 

The priest with words too flattering 
Thus wickedly deceives the king ; 

The king, though people are oppressed, 

Deems the priest's policy the best. 

If blest with all prosperity 

This realm should glad and peaceful be. 

Crows richest offerings^ might enjoy. 

Nor need aught living to destroy. 

[108] On hearing this the king and the priest thought, “ All creatures, 
including the frog that lives in the forest, curse us," and going thence to 
the city they ruled their kingdom righteously, and abiding in the admoni- 
tion of the Great Being they devoted themselves to charity and other good 
works. 


The Master here ended his discourse to the king of Kosala in these words, 
“ A king, Sire, must forsake evil courses, and rule his kingdom righteously,” and 
he identified the Birth : “At that time the divinity of the tinduka tree was 
myself.” 

1 A crow was called balipuUhOt “ nourished by oblations.” 
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BOOK XVII. CATTALISANIPATA. 


No. 521. 


TESAKUNA-JlTAKA. 

[109 J “ this T asX',’’ This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, 

told by way of admonition to the king of Kbsala. Now this king came to hear 
the preaching of the law and the Master addressed him in the following terms : 
“A king, Sire, ought to ride his kingdom righteously, for whenever kings are 
unrighteous, then also are his officers unrighteous.” And admonishing him in 
the right way as related in the Catukkanipata (4th Book) he pointed out the 
suffering and the blessing involved in following or abstaining from evil courses, 
and expounded in detail the 'misery resulting from sensual pleasures, comparing 
them to dreams and the like, saying, “ In the case of these men, 

No bribe can move relentless death, no kindness mollify. 

No one in fight can vanquish death. For all are doomed to die. 

And when they depart to another world, except their own virtuous action they 
have no other sure refuge, so that they must inevitably forsake low associations, 
and for their reputation’s sake they must not be careless, but be earnest and 
exercise rule in righteousness, even as kings of old, before Buddha arose, abiding 
in the admonition of the wise, ruled righteously and departing attained to the 
heavenly city,” and at the request of the king he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time Brahmadatta ruled in Benares and had no heir, and 
his prayer for a son or daughter was not answered. Now one day he 
went with a large escort to his park and after amusing himself a part of 
the day in the grounds [HO] he had a couch spread for him at the foot of 
the royal sal tree, and after a short nap he awoke and, looking up to the 
sal tree, he beheld a bird’s nest in it, and at the sight of it a desire to 
possess it sprang up in his heart, and summoning one of his attendants he 
said, “Climb the tree and see if there is anything in the nest or not.” 
The man climbed up and finding three eggs in it told the king. “Then 
mind you do not breathe over them,” he said, and, spreading some cotton in 
a casket, he told the man to come down gently, and place the eggs in it 
When they had been brought down, he took up the casket and asked his 
courtiers to what bird these eggs belonged. . They answered, “We do not 
know; hunters will know.” The king sent for the hunters and asked them. 
“ Sire,” said they, “ one is an owl’s egg, another is a maynah bird’s, and 
the third is a parrot’s.” “ Pray are there eggs of three different birds in 
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one nest?” “Yes, Sii'e, when there is nothing to fear, what is carefully 
deposited does not perish.” The king being pleased said, “They shall be 
my children,” and committing the three eggs to the charge of three 
courtiers, he said, “ These shall be my children. Do you carefully watch 
over them and when the young birds come out of the sliell, let me know,” 
They took good care of them. First of all the owFs egg was hatched, and 
the courtier sent for a hunter and said, “Find out the sex of the young 
bird, whether it is a cock or a hen bird,” and when he had examined it and 
declared it to be a cock bird, the courtier went to the king and said, “Sire, 
a son is born to you.” The king was delighted and bestowed much wealth 
on him and saying, [HI] “Watch carefully over him and call his name 
Vessantara,” he sent him away. He did as he was told. Then a few 
days afterwards the egg of the maynah bird was hatched, and the second 
courtier likewise, after getting the huntsman to examine it, and hearing 
it was a hen bird, went to the king and announced to him the birth of 
a daughter. The king was delighted, and gave to him also much treasure 
and saying, “ Watch carefully over my daughter and call her name 
Kundalini,” he sent him away. He also did what he was told. Then 
after a few days the parrot’s egg was hatched and the third courtier, when 
told by the huntsman who examined it that it was a cock bird, went and 
announced to the king the birth of a son. The king was delighted and 
paying him liberally said, “Hold a festival in honour of my son with 
great pomp, and call his name Jambuka,” and then sent him away. He 
too did as he was told. And these three birds grew up in the houses of 
the three courtiers with all the ceremony due to royalty. The king speaks 
of them habitually, as ‘my son,’ and ‘my daughtei’.’ His courtiers made 
merry, one with another, saying, “ Look at what the king does : he goes 
about speaking of birds as his son and his daughter,” The king thought, 
“ These courtiers do not know the extent of my children’s wisdom. I will 
make it evident to them,” So he sent one of his ministers to Vessantara 
to say, “Your father wishes to ask you a question. When shall he come 
and ask it?” The minister came and bowing to Vessantara delivered the 
message. Vessantara sent for the courtier who looked after him and said, 
“ My father,” they tell me, “ wants to ask me a question. When he 
comes, we must shew him all I’espect,” and he asked “When is he to 
come ? ” The courtier said, “ Let him come on the seventh day from this.” 
Vessantara on hearing this said, “ Let my father come on the seventh day 
from this,” and with these words he sent the minister away. He went 
and told the king. On the seventh day the king ordered a drum to be 
beaten through the city and went to the house where his son lived. 
Vessantara treated the king with great respect and had great respect paid 
even to the slaves and hired servants. The king, after partaking of food 
in the house of Vessantara, and enjoying great distinction, returned to his 
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own. dwelling-place. Then he had a big pavilion erected in the palace- 
yard, and, haying made proclamation by beating a dram through the city, 
he sat in his magnificent pavilion surrounded by a great retinue [112] and 
sent word to a courtier to conduct Vessantara to him. The courtier 
brought Vessantara on a golden stool. The bird sat on his father’s lap 
and played with his father, and then went and sat on the stool. Then 
the king in the midst of the crowd of people questioned him as to the 
duty of a king and spoke the first stanza : 

’Tis this I ask Vessantara — dear bird, mayst thou be blest — 

To one that’s fain o’er men to reign, what course of life is best? 

Vessantara, without answering the question directly, reproved the 
king for his carelessness and spoke the second stanza : 

Kamsa my sire, of Kasi lord, so careless long ago. 

Urged me his son, though full of zeal, still greater zeal to show. 

Rebuking the king in this stanza and saying, “ Sire, a king ought to 
rule his kingdom righteously, abiding in the three truths,” and telling of a 
king’s duty he spoke these stanzas : 

First of all should a king put away all falsehood and anger and scorn ; 

Let him do what a king has to do, or else to his vow be forsworn. 

By passion and sin led astray, should he err in the past, it is plain 
He will live to repent of the deed, and will learn not to do it again. 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, untrue to his name and his fame. 
Should his wealth all at once disappear, of that prince it is counted as shame. 
’Twas thus that Good Fortune and Luck, when I asked, made reply unto me, 

‘ In a man energetic and bold we delight, if from jealousy free.' 

[113] 111 Luck, ever wrecking good fortune, delighteth in men of ill deeds, 
The hard-hearted creatures in whom a spirit of jealousy breeds... 

To all, 0 great king, be a friend, so that all may thy safety insure, 

111 Luck put away, but to Luck that is good be a dwelling secure, 

The man that is lucky and bold, O thou that o’er Kasi dost reign, 

His foes will destroy root and branch, and to greatness will surely attain. 
Great Sakka all courage in man ever watches with vigilant eyes, 

For courage as virtue he holds and in it true goodness espies. 

Gandharvas, gods, angels and men, one and all, emulate such a king, 

And spirits appearing stand by, of his zeal and his vigour to sing. 

Be zealous to do what is right, nor, however reviled, yield to sin, 

Be earnest in efforts for good — no sluggard can bliss ever win. 

Herein is the text of thy duty, to teach thee the way thou shouldst go ; 

’Tis enough to win bliss for a friend or to work grievous ill for a foe. 

[ll6] Thus did the bird Vessantara in h single stanza rebuke the 
carelessness of the king, and then in telling the duty of a king in eleven 
stanzas answered his question with all the charm of a Buddha. The hearts 
of the multitude were filled with wonder and amazement and innumerable 
shouts of applause were raised. The king was transported with joy and 
addressing his courtiers asked them what was to be done for his son, for 
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having spoken thus. “ He should be made a general in the army, Sire.” 
“Well, I give him the post of general,” and he appointed Vessantara 
to the vacant post. Thenceforth placed in this position he carried out 
his father’s wishes. Here ends the story of Vessantara’s question. 

[116] Again the king after some days, just as' before, sent a message 
to Kundalini, and on the seventh day he paid her a visit and returning 
home again he seated himself in the centre of a pavilion and ordered 
Kundalini to be brought to him, and when she was seated on a golden 
stool, he questioned her as to the duty of a king and spoke this stanza : 

Kundalini, of royal birth, couldst thou resolve my quest, 

To one that’s fain o’er men to reign, what course of life is best ? 

When the king thus asked her as to the duties of a- king, she said, 
“I suppose. Sir, you are putting me to the test, thinking ‘What will a 
woman be able to tell me?’ so I will tell you, putting all your duty as a 
king into j ust two maxims,” and she repeated these stanzas ; 

The matter, my friend, is set forth in a couple of maxims quite plain — 

To keep whatsoever one has, and whatever one has not to gain. 

Take as counsellors men that are wise, thy interests clearly to see, 

Not given to riot and waste, from gambling and drunkenness free. 

Such an one as can guard thee aright and thy treasure with all proper zeal. 
As a charioteer guides his car, he with skill steers the realm’s common weal. 

Keep ever thy folk well in hand, and duly take stock of thy pelf, 

Ne’er trust to another a loan or deposit, but act for thyself. 

What is done or xindone to thy profit and loss it is well thoix shouldst know, 
Ever blame the blame-worthy and favour on them that deserve it bestow. 

[117] Thou thyself, 0 OTeat king, shouldst instruct thy people in every good way, 
Lest thy realm and thy substance should fall to unrighteous officials a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself or by others with overmuch speed, 

For the fool that so acts without doubt will live to repent of the deed. 

To wrath one should never give way, for should it due bounds overflow. 

It will lead to the ruin of kings and the i>roudest of houses lay low. 

Be sure that thou never as king thy people mislead to their cost, 

Lest all men and women alike in an ocean of trouble be lost. 

When a king from all fear is set free, and the pleasures of sense are his aim. 
Should his riches and all disappear, to that king it is counted as shame. 

Herein is a text of thy duty, to teach thee the way thou shouldst go, 

Be ail adept in every good work, to excess and to riot a foe, 

Study virtue, for vice ever leads to a state full of suffering and woe. 

[120] Thus did Kundalini also teach the king his duty in eleven 
stanzas. The king was delighted and addressing his courtiei’s asked them, 
saying, “ What is to be given to my daughter as a reward for her having 
spoken thus?” “The office of treasurer, Sire.” “ Well then, I grant her 
the post of treasurer,” and he appointed Kundalini to the vacant post. 
Thenceforth she held the office and acted for the king. Here ends the 
story of the question of Kundalini. 
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Again the king after the lapse of a few days, just as before, sent a 
messenger to the wise Jarabuka, and going there on the seventh day and 
being magnificently entertained he returned home and in the same manner 
took his seat in the centre of a pavilion. A courtier placed the wise 
Jambuka on a stool bound with gold, and came bearing the stool on his 
head. The wise bird sitting on his father’s lap and playing with him at 
length took his seat on the golden stool. Then the king, asking him a 
question, spoke this stanza ; 

Wo’ye questioned both thy brother prince, and also fair KuridalinI; 
Now, Jambuka, do thou in turn, the highest power declare to’ me. 

Thus did the king, in asking a question of the Great Being, not ask 
him in the way in which he had asked the others, but asked him in a 
special way. Then the wise bird said to him, “Weil, Sire, listen atten- 
tively, and I will tell you all,” and like a man placing a purse containing 
a thousand pieces of money into an outstretched hand, he began his 
exposition of a king’s duty : 

Amidst the great ones of the earth a fivefold power we see ; 

Of these the power of limbs is, sure, the last in its degree, 

And power of wealth, 0 mighty lord, the next is said to be. 

The power of counsel third in rank of these, 0 king, I name ; 

The power of caste without a doubt is reckoned fourth in fame, 

And all of these a man that’s wise most certainly will claim. 

[121] Of all these powers that one is best, as power of learning known, 

By strength of this a man is wise and makes success his own. 

Should richest realm fall to the lot of some poor stupid wight, 
Another will by violence seize it in his despite. 

However noble be the prince, whose lot it is to rule, 

He is hard put to live at all, if he should prove a fool. 

’Tis wisdom tests reports of deeds and makes men’s fame to grow, 
Who is with wisdom gifted still finds pleasure e’en in woe. 

None that are heedless in their ways to wisdom can attain, 

But must consult the wise and jxist, or ignorant remain, 

Who early rising shall betimes unweariedly give heed 
To duty’s varied calls, in life is certain to succeed. 

No one that’s bent on hurtful things or acts in listless mood 
In aught that he may undertake will come to any good. 

But one that will unweariedly a rightful course pursue, 

Is sure to reach perfection in whatever he may do. 

To safeguard one’s store is to gain more and more, 

And these are the things I would have thee to mind; 

For the fool by ill deeds, like a house built of reeds. 

Collapses and leaves rack and ruin behind. 

[123] Thus did the Bodhisatta in all these points sing the praises of 
the five powers, and exalting the power of wisdom, like to one striking the 
orb of the moon with his words, he admonished the king in eleven stanzas ; 
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Unto thy parents, warrior king, do righteously ; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven thou, sire, shalt goK 

[124] After uttering ten stanzas about the way of righteousness, still 
further admonishing the king he spoke the concluding stanza : 

Herein is the text of thy duty, to teach thee the way thoushouldst go: 
Follow wisdom and ever be happy, the Truth in its fulness to know. 

Thus did the Great Being, as though he were letting down the 
heavenly Ganges, teach the Law with all the charm of a Buddha. And 
the multitude paid him great honour and raised innumerable shouts of 
applause. The king was delighted and addressing his councillors asked, 
[126] “How ought my son, wise Jambuka, with a beak like the fresh fruit 
of the rose-apple, to be rewarded for having spoken thus ? ” “ With the 

post of commander-in-chief, Sire.” “ Then I offer him this post,” he said, 
and appointed him to the vacant office, and thenceforth in the position of 
oommander-in-chief he carried out the orders of his father. Great honour 
was paid to the three birds, and all three of them gave instruction in 
temporal and spiritual matters. The king, abiding in the admonition of 
the Great Being, by almsgiving and other good works became destined to 
heaven. The councillors after performing the king’s obsequies, speaking 
to the birds said, “My lord, Jambu, the king ordered the royal umbrella 
to be raised over you.” The Great Being said, “I have no need of the 
kingdom, do you exercise rule with all vigilance,” and after establishing 
the people in the moral law, he said “ Execute justice,” and he had 
righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate and disappeared in the 
forest. And his admonition continued in force forty thousand years. 


The Master by means of his admonition of the kin^ taught this lesson and 
identified the Birth: “At that time the king was Ananda, KundalinI was 
Uppalavanna, Vessantara was Sariputta, the bird Jambu was myself.” 


No. 522. 

SABABHA]?rGA-JATAKA. 

“ Bmnged aind gallantly” etc . — ^This was a story the Master, while dwelling 
in the Bamboo Grove, told concerning the death of the Elder, the Great 
Moggallana®. The Elder Sariputta®, after gaining the consent of the Tathagata 

J Here follow nine similar couplets already given in vol. iv. No. 601, Bohantamiga- 
Jatdha, p. 263, English version ; see also Senart’s Mahdvastu, vol. i. p. '282. 

® For the death of Moggallana, see FaushSll’s Bhammayada, p. 298, and Bigandet’s 
Legend of the Burmese Buddha, vol. 2, oh. i. p. 26. 

s For Sariputta’s death, see vol. i. No. 95, Mahasudassana-'Jataka, p. 230, English 
version, and Bigandet, qp, cit. p. 19. 
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when he was living at Jetavana, went and died in the village of Nala, in the very 
room where he was born. The Master, on hearing of his death, went to Rajagaha 
and took up his abode in the Bamboo Grove. An Elder dwelt there on the 
slopes of Isigili (Mount of Saints) at the Black Rock This man, by attaining 
perfection in supernatural power, was able to make his way into heaven and 
hell. In the god- world he beheld one of the disciples of Buddha enjoying great 
power, and in the world of men he saw one of the disciples of the heretics 
suffering great agony, and on returning to the world of men he told them how 
in a certain god- world such and such a lay Brother or Sister was re-Wn and 
enjoying great honour, and amongst the followers of the heretics such and 
such a man or woman was re-born in heU [126] or other states of suffering. 
People gladly accepted his teaching and rejected that of the schismatics. 
Great honour was paid to the disciples of Buddha, while that paid to the 
schismatics fell away. They conceived a grudge against the Elder, and said : 
“As long as this fellow is alive, there are divisions amongst our followers, 
and the honour paid to us falls away: we will put him to death”; and they 
gave a thousand pieces of money to a brigand who guarded the ascetics to 
put the Elder to death. He resolved to kill the Elder, and came with a great 
following to Black Rock. The Elder, when he saw him coming, by his magic 
power flew up into the air and disappeared. The brigand, not finding the Elder 
that day, returned home and came back day after day for six successive days. 
But the Elder, by his magic ^wer, always disappeared in the same way. On 
the seventh day an act committed of old by the. Elder, carrying with it conse- 


to a forest, he pretended that they were attacked by robbers, and struck and 
beat his parents. Through feebleness of sight being unable to see objects clearly, 
they did not recognise their son, and thinking they were robbers said : “ Dear 
son, some robbers are killing us: make your escape,” and lamented for him 
only. He thought, “ Though they are being beaten by me, it is only on my 
account they make lamentation. I am acting shamefully.” So he reassured 
them and, pretending that the robbers had been put to flight, he stroked their 
hands and feet, saying, “Dear father and mother, do. not ne afraid, the robbers 
have fled,” and brought them again to their own house. This action for ever 
so long not finding its opportunity but ever biding its time, like a core of 
flame hidden under ashes, caught up and seized upon the man when he was 
re-bom for the last time, and the Elder, in consequence of his action, was unable 
to fly up into the air. His magic power that once could quell Nanda' and Upa- 
nauda and cause Vejayanta to tremble, as the result of his action became mere 
feebleness. The brigand crushed aU bis bones, subjecting him to the ‘ straw and 
meal' torture and, thinking he was dead, went oft’ with his followers. But the 
Elder, ou recovering consciousness, clothed himself with Meditation as with 
a garment, and flying up into the presence of the Master, saluted him and 
said, “Holy Sir, my sum of life is exhausted: I would die,” and having gained 
the Master’s consent, he died then and there. At that instant the six god- 
worlds were in a general state of commotion. “ Our Master,” they cried, “is dead.” 
And they came, bringing incense and perfume and wreaths breathing divine 
odours, and all kinds of wood, [127] and the funeral pile was made of sandal- 
wood and ninety-nine precious things. The Master, standing near the Elder, 
ordered his remains to be deposited, and for the space of a league all round 
about the spot where the body was burned flowers rained down upon it, and 
men and gods stood mingled together, and for seven days held a sacred 
festival. The Master had the relics of the Elder gathered together, and 
erected a shrine : in a gabled chamber in the Bamboo Grove, At that time 
they raised the topic in the Hall of Truth, saying, “Sirs, Sanputta, because 

^ Nanda and Upananda were two kings of the Nagas, Vejayanta was the palaoe of 
Indra, Jstaka Index, vol. vn. p. 66, gives corrected reading Nandopamnda-dcmana. 

® But of. AnguUara Nikaya, Pt. i. p. 114f ed* by R, Morris, 1863, MU- i* 277, 
Translation with note by R. Davids. 
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he did not die in the presence of the Tathiigata, has not received great 
honour at the hands of the Buddha, hut the Great Elder Moggallana, l:)ecause 
he died near the Master, has had great honoiir paid to him.” The Master 
came up, and asking the Brethren what they were sitting in conclave to discuss, 
on hearing what it was, said: “Not now only, Brethren, but formerly also 
Moggallana received great honour at my hands”; and, so saying, he related a 
story of the past. 

'Once upon a time, when Brahnmdatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by the brahmin wife of the royal chaplain, 
and at the end of ten months was born early in the morning. At 
that moment there was a blaze of all kmds of arms in the city of 
Benares for the space of twelve leagues. The priest, on the birth of 
the boy, stepped out of doors and looked up to the sky for the purpose 
of divining his son's destiny, and knew that this boy, because he was 
born under a certain conjunction in the heaven, would surely be the 
chief archer in all India. So he went betimes to the palace and inquired 
after the king’s health. On his replying, “How, my master, can I be 
well: this day there is a blaze of weapons throughout my dwelling- 
place,” he said, “Fear not. Sire; not merely in your house, but throughout 
all the city is this blaze of arms to be seen. This is due to the fact that 
a boy is born to-day in our house.” “What, master, will be the result of 
the birth of a boy under these conditions?” “Nothing, Sire, but he will 
prove to be the chief archer in all India.” “Well, master, do you 
then watch over him, and when he is grown up, present him to \\b.” 
And so saying, he ordered a thousand pieces of money to be given 
him as the price of his nurture®. The priest took it and went home, 
and on the naming-day of his son, on account of the blaze of arms at 
the moment of his birth, he called him Jotipala. He was reared in 
great state, and at the age of sixteen he was extremely handsome. 
Then his father’, observing his personal distinction, said, “ Dear son, 
go to Takkasila [128] and receive instruction in all learning at the 
hands of a world-famous teacher.” He agreed to do so and, taking his 
teacher’s fee, he bade his parents farewell and repaired thither. He 
presented his fee of one thousand pieces of money and set about ac- 
quiring instruction, and in the course of seven days he had reached 
perfection. His master was so delighted with him that he gave him 
a precious sword that belonged to him, and a bow of ram’s-horn and 
a quiver, both of them deftly joined together, and his own coat of mail 
and a diadem, and he said, “Dear Jotipala, I am an old man, do you 
now train these pupils”; and he handed over to him five hundred 
pupils. The Bodhisatta, taking everything with him, said good-bye to 
his teacher xj^d, returning to Benares, went to see his parents. Then 
his father, on seeing him standing respectfully before him, said, “My 
son, have you finished your studies?” “Yes, sir.” On hearing his 

i Compare vol. in. No. 428, Indriya Jataka. * khiramUlam, i.e. rpo^eia. 
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answer he went to the palace and said, “My son, Sire, has completed 
his education : what is he to do?” “Master, let him wait on us.” 
“What do you decide, Sire, about his expenses?” “Let him receive 
a thousand pieces of money daily.” He readily agreed to this, and 
returning home he called his boy to him and said, “Dear son, you 
are to serve the king.” Thenceforth he received every day a thousand 
pieces of money and attended on the king. The king’s attendants were 
offended; “We do not see that Jotipala does anything, and he receives 
a thousand pieces of money every day. We should like to see a speci- 
men of his skill.” The king heard what they said and told the priest. 
He said, “All right, Sire,” and told his son. “Very well, dear fathei’,” 
he said, “ on the seventh day from this I will show them : let the king 
assemble all the archers in his dominion.” The priest went and repeated 
what he said to the king. The king, by beat of drum through the 
city, had all his archers gathered together. When they were assembled, 
they numbered sixty thousand. The king, on hearing that they were 
assembled, said : “ Let all that dwell in the city witness the skill of 
Jotipala.” And making proclamation by beat of drum, he had the 
palace yard made ready, and, followed by a great crowd, [129] he 
took his seat on a splendid thi’one, and, when he had summoned the 
archers, he sent for Jotipala. He put the bow and quiver and coat 
of mail and diadem, which had been given to him by his teacher, 
beneath his under garment, and had the sword carried for him, and then 
came before the king in his ordinary garb and stood respectfully on 
one side. The archers thought, “Jotipala, they say, has come to give 
us a specimen of his skill, but from his coming without a bow he will 
evidently want to receive one at our hands,” but they all agreed they 
would not give him one. The king, addressing Jotipala, said, “Give 
us proof of your skill.” So he had a tent-like screen thrown round 
about him, and taking his stand inside it, and doflS.ng his cloak, he 
girt on his armour, and got into his coat of mail and fastened the 
diadem on his head. Then he fixed a string of the colour of coral on 
bis ram’s-horn bow, and binding his quiver on his back and fastening 
his sword on his left side, he twirled an arrow tipt with adamant on 
his nail, and threw open the screen and sallied forth like a Naga 
prince bursting out of the earth, splendidly equipped, and stood making 
an obeisance to the king. The multitude, on seeing him, jumped about 
and shouted and clapped their hands. The king said, “Jotipala, give 
us a specimen of your skill.” “Sire,” he said, “amongst your archers 
are men who pierce like lightning^ able to split a hair, and to shoot 
at a sound (without seeing) and to cleave a (falling) arrow®. Summon 

^ akkhajuivedhl, R. Morris, P. T. S. 3. for 1886, p. 29. Kern takes it as ‘ target 
cleaving,’ Bodhicaryavat&ra comm. ed. Poussin (B, Ind.), p. 124 note. 

® Perhaps this refers to a feat like that of Looksley (“Robin Hood ”) in Ivanhoe. 
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four of these archers.” The king summoned them. The Great Being set 
up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
corners he stationed the four archers, and to each of them he had thirty 
thousand arrows allotted, assigning men to hand the arrows to each, 
and he himself taking an arrow tipt with adamant stood in the middle 
of the pavilion and cried, "0 king, let these four archers all at once 
shoot their arrows to wound me; I will ward off the arrows shot by 
them.” The king gave the order for them to do so. “Sire,” they 
said, “ we shoot as quick as lightning, and are able to split a hair, 
and to shoot at the sound of a voice (without seeing), and to cleave 
a (falling) arrow, but Jotipala is a mere stidpling; we will not shoot 
him.” The Great Being said, “If you can, shoot me.” “Agreed,” 
they said, and with one accord they shot their arrows. The Great 
Being, striking them severally with his iron arrow, in some way or 
other, [130] made them drop on the ground, and then throwing a 
wall’ round them, he piled them together and so made a magazine 
of arrows, fitting each arrow, handle level with handle, stock 
with stock, feathers with feathers, till the bowmen’s arrows were 
all spent, and when he saw that it was so, without spoiling his 
magazine of arrows, he flew up into the air and stood before the king. 
The people made a great uproar, shouting and dancing about and 
clapping their hands, and they threw off their garments and orna- 
ments, so that there was treasure lying in a heap to the amount of 
eighteen crores. Then the king asked him, “What do you call this 
trick, Jotipala?” “The arrow-defence, Sire.” “Are thei-e any others 
that know it?” “No one in all India, except myself, Sire.” “Show 
us another trick, friend.” “Sire, these four men stationed at four 
corners failed to wound me. But if they are posted at the four 
corners, I will wound them with a single arrow.” The archers did 
not dare to stand there. So the Great Being fixed four plantains at 
the four corners, and fastening a scarlet thread on the feathered part 
of the arrow, he shot it, aiming at one of the plantains. The arrow 
struck it and then the second, the third and the fourth, one after 
another, and then struck the first, which it had already pierced, and 
so returned to the archer’s hand ; while the plantains stood encircled with 
the thread. The people raised myriad shouts of applause. The king 
asked, “What do yon call this trick, friend?” “The pierced circle, Sire.” 
“Show us something more.” The Great Being showed them the arrow- 
stick, the arrow-rope, the arrow-plait, and performed other tricks called the 
arrow-terrace, arrow-pavilion, arrow-wall®, arrow-stairs, arrow- tank, and 
made the arrow-lotus to blossom and caused it to rain a shower of arrows. 

I Cf. Mahdbharata, vi. 68. 2 and 101. 32, koshphaU-kritya, surrounding, enclosing. 

* This is taken from a reading of one MS. and is required to make up the twelve 
examples of his skill. 
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[131] Thus did he display these twelve unrivalled acts of skill, and 
then he cleft seven incomparahly huge substances. He pierced a plank 
of fig-wood, eight inches thick, a plank of asana-wood, four inches thick, 
a copper plate two inches thick, an iron plate one inch thick, and after 
piercing a hundred boai’ds joined together, one after another, he shot 
an arrow at the front part of waggons full of straw and sand and 
planks, and made it come out at the back part; and, shooting at the 
back of the waggons, he caused the arrow to come out at the front. 
He drove an arrow through a space of over a furlong in water 
and more than two furlongs of earth, and he pierced a hair, at 
the distance of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved 
by the wind. And when he had displayed all these feats of skill, 
the sun set. Then the king promised him the post of commander- 
in-chief, saying, “Jotipala, it is too late to-day; to-morrow you shall 
receive the honour of the chief command. Go and have your beard 
trimmed and take a bath,” and that same day he gave him a hundred 
thousand pieces of money for his expenses. The Great Being said, 
“I have no need of this,” and he gave his lords eighteen crores of 
treasure and went with a large escort to bathe; and, after he had had 
his beard trimmed and had bathed, arrayed in all manner of adorn- 
ments, he entered his abode with unparalleled pomp. After enjoying 
a variety of dainty viands, he got up and lay down on a royal couch, 
and when he had slept through two watches, in the last watch he 
woke up and sat cross-legged on his couch, considering the beginning, 
the middle and the end of his feats of skill. “My skill,” he thought, 
“in the beginning is evidently death, in the middle it is the enjoy- 
ment of sin, and in the end it is re-birth in hell : for the destruction 
of life and excessive carelessness in sinful enjoyment causes re-birth in 
hell. The post of commander-in-chief is given me by the king, and 
great power will accrue to me, and I shall have a wife and many 
children; but if the objects of desire are multiplied, it will be hard to 
get rid of desire. I will go forth from the world alone and enter the 
forest: [132] it is right for me to adopt the life of an ascetic.” So 
the Great Being arose from his couch, and without letting anybody 
know, he descended from the termce, and going out by the house-door^ 
he went into the forest all alone, and repaired to a spot on the banks 
of the Godhavari, near the Kavittha* forest, three leagues in extent. 
Sakka, hearing of his renunciation of the world, summoned Vissakamma 
and said, “Friend, Jotipala has renounced the world; a great company 
will gather round him. Build a hermitage on the banks of the Godhavari 
in the Kavittha forest and provide them with everything necessary 

1 aggadvaratn perhaps Sklume-door opposed to the main entrance. Of. i. 1X4 and v. 263. 

^ The Kavittha is the Feronia EU^hantum or elephant apple tree. 
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for the ascetic life.” Vissakamma did so. The Great Being, when he 
reached the place, saw a road for a single foot-passenger and thought, 
“This must be a place for ascetics to dwell in,” and travelling by this 
road and meeting with no one, he entered the hut of leaves. On 
seeing the requisites for ascetic life he said, “Sakka, king of heaven, 
methinks, knew that I had renounced the world ” ; and, doffing his cloak, 
he put on an inner and outer robe of dyed bark and threw an antelope’s 
skin over one shoulder. Then he bound up his coil of matted locks, 
shouldered a pingo of three bushels of grain, took a mendicant’s staff 
and sallied forth from his hut, and climbing up the covered walk, he 
paced up and down it several times. Thus did he glorify the forest with 
the beauty of asceticism, and after performing the Kasiiia ritual, on the 
seventh day of his religious life he developed the eight Attainments and 
the five ^’acuities, and lived quite alone, feeding on what he could glean and 
on roots and berries. His parents and a crowd of friends and kinsfolk and 
acquaintances, not seeing him, wandered about disconsolate. Then a certain 
forester, who had seen and recognised the Great Being in the Kavittha 
hermitage, told his parents and they informed the king of it. The king 
said, “Come, let us go and see him,” and taking the father and mother, and 
accompanied by a great multitude, he arrived at the bank of the Godhavari 
by the road which the forester pointed out to him. The Bodhxsatta, on 
coming to the river-bank, seated himself in the air, and after teaching 
them the Law, [133] he brought them all into his hermitage, and there 
too, seated in the air, he revealed to them the misery involved in sensual 
desires and taught them the Law. And all of them, including the 
king, adopted the religious life. The Bodhisatta continued to dwell 
there, surrounded by a band of ascetics. And the news that he was 
dwelling there was blazed abroad throughout all India. Kings with 
their subjects came and took orders at his hands, and there was 
a great assembly of them till they gradually numbered many thou- 
sands, Whoever reflected on thoughts of lust, or the wish to hm’t or 
injure others, to him came the Great Being, and seated in the air 
before him, he taught him the Law and instructed him in the Kasina 
ritual. His seven chief pupils were Salissara', Mendissara, Pabbata, 
Kajadevala, Kisavaccha, Anusissa, and Narada. And they, abiding in 
his admonition, attained to ecstatic meditation and reached perfection. 
By and bye the Kavittha hermitage became crowded, and there was 
no room for the multitude of ascetics to dwell there. So the Great 
Being, addressing Salissara, said, “Salissara, this hermitage is not big 
enough for the crowd of ascetics; do you go with this company of 
them and take up your abode near the town of Xambaculaka in 

^ All these names occur in vol, iii. No. 423, Indriya Jatalca, and for the legends of 
Kisavaccha and Nalikira see Hardy’s JlfanMoJ, p. 56. 
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the province of king Candapajjota.’' He agreed to do so and, taking 
a company of many thousands, went and dwelt there. But as people 
still came and joined the ascetics, the hermitage was full again. The 
Bodhisatta, addressing Mendissara, said, “On the borders of the country 
of Surattha is a stream called Satodika. Take this band of ascetics 
and dwell on the borders of that river.” And he sent him away. In 
the same way on a third occasion he sent Pabbata, saying, “ In the 
great forest is the Ahjana mountain : go and settle near that.” On 
the fourth occasion he sent Kaladevala, saying, “In the south country 
in the kingdom of Avanti is the Ghanasela mountain : settle near 
that.” The Kavittha hermitage again overflowed, though in five dif- 
ferent places there was a compatiy of ascetics numbering many thou- 
sands. And Kisavaccha, asking leave of the Great Being, [134] took 
up his abode in the park near the commander-iu-chief, in the city of 
Kumbhavatl in the province of king Dandaki. Narada settled in the 
central province in the Arailjara chain of mountains, and Anusissa 
remained with the Great Being. At this time king Dandaki deposed 
from her positioir a courtezan whom he had greatly honoured, and, roaming 
about at her own will, she came to the park, and seeing the a.scetic 
Kisavaccha, she thought, “ Surely this must be 111 Luck. I will get rid 
of my sin* on his person and will then go and bathe.” And first 
biting her tooth-stick, she spat out a quantity of phlegm, and not only 
spat upon the matted locks of the ascetic, but also threw her tooth- 
stick at his head and went and bathed. And the king, calling her 
to mind, restored her to her former position. And infatuated by her 
folly, she came to the conclusion that she had recovered this honour 
because she had got rid of her sin on the person of 111 Luck. Not 
long after this the king deposed his family priest from his oflice, and 
he went and asked the woman by what means she had recovered her 
position. So she told him it was from having got rid of her offence on 
the person of 111 Luck in the royal park. The priest went and got 
rid of his sin in the same way, and him too the king reinstated 
in his office. Now by and bye there was a disturbance on the 
king’s frontier, and he went forth with a division of his army to 
fight. Then that infatuated priest asked the king, saying, “Sire, do 
you wish for victory or defeat?” When he answered, “Victory,” he 
said, “Well, 111 Luck dwells in the royal park; go and convey your 
sin to his person.” He approved of the suggestion and said, “Let 
these men come with me to the park and get rid of their sin on the 
person of 111 Luck.” And going into the park, he first of all iribbled 
his tooth-stick and let his spittle and the stick fall on the ascetic’s matted 
locks and then bathed his head, and his army did likewise. When 
the king had departed the commander-in-ohief came, and seeing the 
^ Compare Frazer’s Golden Bough, vol. ni. p. 120, ‘Divine Scapegoats.’ 
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ascetic, he took the tooth-stick out of his locks and had him thoroughly- 
washed and then asked, “What will become of the king?” “Sir, there 
is no evil thought in my heart, but the gods [135] are wroth and on the 
seventh day from this all his kingdom will be destroyed : do you flee 
with all speed and go elsewhere.” He was terribly alarmed, and went 
and told the king. The king refused to believe him. So he returned 
to his own house, and taking his wife and children with him, he fled 
to another kingdom. The master Sarabhanga^, hearing about it, sent 
two youthful ascetics and had Kisavaccha brought to him in a palan- 
quin through the air. The king fought a battle, and taking the rebels 
prisoners returned to the city. On his return the gods first caused it 
to rain from heaven, and when all the dead bodies had been washed 
away by the flood of rain, there was a shower of heavenly flowers 
on the top of the clean white sand, and on the flowers there fell 
a shower of small coins, and after them a shower of big pieces of 
money, and this was followed by a shower of heavenly ornaments. The 
people were highly delighted and began to pick up ornaments of gold, 
even fine gold. Then there i*ained upon their persons a shower of 
all manner of blazing weapons, and the people were cut piece-meal. 
Then a shower of blistering embers fell on them, and over these huge 
blazing mountain peaks, followed by a shower of fine sand filling a space 
of sixty cubits. Thus was a part of his realm sixty leagues in extent 
destroyed, and its destruction was blazed abroad throughout all India. 
Then the lords of subordinate kingdoms within his realm, the three 
kings, Kalihga, Atthaka, Bhimaratha, thought, “Once upon a time 
in Benares, Kalabu*, king of Kasi, having sinned against the ascetic 
KhantivadI, it is reported he was swallowed up in the earth, and 
Najikira in like manner having given ascetics to be devoured by dogs, 
and Ajjuna® of the thousand arms who sinned against Angirasa likewise 
perished, and now again king Dandaki, having sinned against Kisavaccha, 
I’eport says, is destroyed, realm and all. We know not the place whex’e 
these four kings are re-born : no one except Sarabhahga, our master, is able 
to tell us this. We will go [136] and ask him.” And the three kings 
went forth with great pomp to ask this question. But though they heard 
rumours that so and so was gone, they did not really know it, but each 
one fancied that he alone was going, and not far from Godhavari they all 
met, and alighting from their chariots, they all three mounted upon a 
single chariot and journeyed together to the banks of Godhavari. At this 
moment Sakka, sitting on his throne of yellow marble, considered the 

^ The Jotipala of the early part of the story is here identified with the Bodliisatta, 
Sarabhanga. 

® Vol. irc. No. 313, KhantivSM Mtaka, 

* Arjuna, called Kartaviryya. See Tawney’s Katha Sarit Sagara, vol. n. p. 639, 
and Uttara Kanda of the Bdmdya^, Sarga 82. 
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seven questions and said to himself, “Except Sarabhaiiga, the master, there 
is no one else in this world or the god-world that can answer these ques- 
tions : I will ask him these questions. These three kings have come to the 
banks of Godhavari to make inquiry of Sarabhahga, the master. I will also 
consult him about the questions they ask.” And, accompanied by deities 
from two of the god- worlds, he descended from heaven. That vei*y 
day Kisavaccha died, and to celebrate his obsequies, innumerable bands 
of ascetics, who dwelt in four difterent places, raised a pile of sandal-wood 
and burned his body, and in a space of half a league round about the 
place of his burning there fell a shower of celestial flowers. The Great 
Being, after seeing to the depositing of his remains, entered the hermitage 
and, attended by these bands of ascetics, sat down. When the kings arrived 
on the banks of the river there was a sound of martial music. The Great 
Being, on hearing it, addressed the ascetic Anusissa and said, “Go and 
learn what this music means”; and taking a bowl of drinking-water, 
he went there, and seeing these kings, he uttered this first stanza in 
the form of a question ; 

Beringed and gallantly arrayed, 

All girt with jewel-hilted blade. 

Halt ye, great chiefs, and straight declare 
What name ’midst world of men ye bear? 

[137] Hearing his words, they alighted from the chariot and stood 
I saluting him. Amongst them king Atthaka, fallmg into talk with him, 

< spoke the second stanza : 

Bhlmaratha, Kalinga famed. 

And Atthaka— thus are we named — 

To look on saints of life austere 
And question them, are we come here. 

Then the ascetic said to them, “Well, sire, ye have reached the 
place where ye would fain be: therefore, after bathing take a rest, 
and entering the hermitage, pay your respects to the band of ascetics, 
and put your question to the master”; and thus, holding friendly 
converse with them, he tossed up the jar of water^ and wiping up 
the drops that fell he looked up to the sky and beheld Sakka, 
the lord of heaven, surrounded by a company of gods, and descending 
from heaven, mounted on the back of Eravana®, and conversing with him, 
he repeated the third stanza: 

Thou® in mid-heaven art fixed on high 
Like full-orbed moon that gilds the sky, 

I ask thee, mighty spirit, say 

How art thou known on Earth, I pray. 

1 In the old Bengali poem, Chan4h a jar of water is amongst the good omens seen by 
the hero Chandraketu when starting on a journey. See note by Professor Cowell in 
his translation of the Sarva-dariana-samgraha, p. 237. 

^ Indra’s elephant. 

* The third person with nominative bhavam understood seems to be used here for 
the second person. 
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On hearing this, Sakka repeated the fourth stanza ; 

Sujampati in heaven proclaimed 
As Maghava on Earth is named; 

This king of gods to-day comes here 
To see these saints of life austere. 

[138] Then Anusi.ssa said to him: “Well, sire, do you follow us”; 
and taking the drinking- vessel, he entered the hermitage, and after 
putting away the jar of water, he announced to the Great Being that 
the three kings and the lord of heaven had arrived to ask him certain 
questions. Surrounded by a baud of ascetics, Sarabhahga sat in a lai’ge, 
wide enclosed space. The three kings came, and, saluting the band of 
ascetics, sat down on one side. And Sakka, descending from the sky, 
approached the ascetics, and saluting them with folded hands, and 
singing their praises, repeated the fifth stanza : 

Wide known to fame this saintly band, 

With mighty powers at their command : 

I gladly bid yoxi hail : in worth 
Ye far surpass the best on earth. 

Thus did Sakka salute the band of ascetics, and guarding against 
the six faults in sitting, he sat apart. Then Anusissa, on seeing 
him seated to leeward of the ascetics, spoke the sixth stanza : 

The person of an aged saint 
Is rank, the very air to taint. 

Great Sakka, beat a quick retreat 
From saintly odours, none too sweet. 

[139] On hearing this, Bakka repeated another stanza: 

Though aged saints offend the nose 
And taint the sweete.st air that blows: 

Gay flowerets’ fragrant wreath above 
This odour of the saints we love; 

In gods it may no loathing move. 

And having so spoken, he added, “Reverend Anusissa, I have 
made a great effort to come here and ask a question : give me leave 
to do so.” And on hearing Sakka’s words Anusissa rose from his seat, and 
granting him permission, he repeated a couple of stanzas to the company 
of ascetics : 

Famed Maghava, Sujampati 
— Almsgiver, lord of sprites is he — 

Queller of demons, heavenly king, 

Craves leave to put his questioning. 

Who of the sages that are here 
Will make their subtle questions clear 
For three who over men hold sway, 

And Sakka whom the gods obey? 

[140] On hearing this the company of ascetics said, “Reverend 
Anusissa, you speak as though you saw not the earth on which you 
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stand : except our teacher Sarabhahga, who else is competent to answer 
these questions 1 ” and so saying, they repeated a stanza : 

’Tis Sarabhahga, sage and saint. 

So chaste and free from lustful taint, 

The teacher’s son, well disciplined. 

Solution of their doubts will find. 

And so saying, the company of ascetics thus addressed Anusissa: 
“ Sir, do you salute the teacher in the name of the company of 
saints and find an opportunity to tell him of the question proposed by 
Sakka.” He readily assented and, finding his opportunity, repeated 
another stanza : 

The holy men, Kondanna^, pray 

That thou wouldst clear their doubts away; 

This burden lies, as mortals hold, 

On men in years and wisdom old. 

Then the Great Being, giving his consent, repeated the following stanza : 

I give you leave to ask whate’er 
Ye most at heart are fain to hear; 

I know both this world and the next; 

No question leaves my mind perplext. 

[141] Sakka, having thus obtained his permission, put a question 
which he had himself prepared ; 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Sakka, to cities bountiful, that sees the Truth of things, 

To learn what he was fain to know, began his questionings. 

What is it one may slay oxitright and never more repent? 

What is it one may throw away, with all good men’s consent ? 
From whom should one put up with speech, however harsh it be ? 
This is the thing that I would have Kondaiina tell to me. 


Then explaining the question, he said : 

Anger is what a man may slay and never more repent; 

Hypocrisy he throws away with all good men’s consent; 

From all he should put up with speech, however harsh it be, 

This form of patience, wise men say, is highest in degree. 

Bude speech from two one might with patience hear. 

From one’s superior, or from a peer. 

But how to bear from meaner folk rude speech 
Is what I fain would have Kondanna teach. 

Rude speech from betters one may take through fear 
Gr, to avoid a quarrel, from a peer, 

[142] But from the mean to put up with rude speech 
Is perfect patience, as the sages teach. 

Verses such as these one must understand to be connected in the way 
of question and answer. 

1 This, the scholiast explains, is the family name of Sarabhahga. 
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When he had thus spoken, Sakka said to the Great Being, “ Holy sir, 
in the first instance you said, ‘ Put up with harsh speech from all ; this, 
men say, is the highest form of patience,’ but now you say, ‘ Put up here 
with the speech of an inferior; this, men say, is the highest form of 
patience ’ ; this latter saying does not agree with your former one.” Then 
the Great Being said to him, “Sakka, this last utterance of mine is in 
respect of one who puts up with harsh speech, because he knows the 
speaker to be his inferior, but what I said first was because one cannot 
by merely looking on the outward form of people know for certain their 
condition, whether superior to oneself or not,” and to make it clear how 
difficult it is by merely regarding the outward form to distinguish the 
condition of persons, whether inferior or not, except by means of close 
intercourse, he spoke this stanza: 

How hard it is to judge a man that’s polished in exterior 
Be he one’s better, equal or, it may be, one’s inferior. 

The best of men pass through the world ofttimes in meanest form disguised; 
So then bear with rough speech from all, if thou, my friend, be well advised. 

On hearing this Sakka full of faith begged him, saying, “Holy sir, 
declare to us the blessing to be found in this patience,” and the Great 
Being repeated this stanza : 

No royal force, however vast its might, 

Can win so great advantage in a fight 
[143] As the good man by patience mav secure ; 

Strong patience is of fiercest feuds the cure. 

When the Great Being had thus expounded the virtues of patience, 
the kings thought, “ Sakka asks his own question ; he will not allow us an 
opportunity of putting ours.” So seeing what their wish was he laid 
aside the four questions he had himself prepai’ed and propounding their 
doubts he repeated this stanza : 

Thy words are grateful to mine ear, 

But one thing more I fain would hear; 

Tell us the fate of Dandaki 
And of his fellow-sinners three. 

Destined to suffer what re-birth 
For harassing the saints on earth. 

Then the Great Being, answering his question, repeated five stanzas; 
Uprooted, realm and all, erewhile 
Who Kisavaccha did deffie, 

O’erwhelmed with fiery embers, see, 

In Kiikkula lies Dandaki. 

Who made him sport of priest and saint 
And preacher, free from sinful taint, 

This Nalikfra trembling fell 
Into the jaws of dogs in hell. 

So Ajiuna, who slew outright 

That noly, chaste, long-suffering wight, 

[144] Aiigirasa, was headlong hurled 
To tortures in a suffering world. 
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Who once a sinless saint did maim 
—Preacher of Patience was his name— 

Kalabu now doth scorch in hell, 

Midst anguish sore and- terrible. 

The man of wisdom that hears tell 
Of tales like these or worse of hell, 

Ne’er against priest or brahmin sins 
And heaven by his right action wins. 

[146] When the Great Being had thus pointed out the places in which 
the four kings were re-born, the three kings were freed from all doubt. 
Then Sakka in propounding his remaining four questions recited this 
stanza : 

Thy words are grateful to mine ear, 

But one thing more I fain would hear : 

Whom does the world as ‘moral’ name, 

And whom does it as ‘wise’ proclaim? 

Whom does the world for ‘pioiis’ take, 

And whom does Fortune ne’er forsake ? 

Then in answering him the Great Being repeated four stanzas : 
Whoso in act and word shows self-restraint, 

And e’en in thought is free from sinful taint, 

Nor lies to serve his own base ends — the same 
All men as ‘ moral ’ evermore proclaim. 

He who revolves deep questions in his mind 
Yet perpetrates nought cruel or unkind. 

Prompt with good word in season to advise. 

That man by all is rightly counted wise. 

Who grateful is for kindness once received, 

And sorrow’s need has carefully relieved, 

Has proved himself a good and steadfast friend — 

Him all men as a pious soul commend. 

The man with every gift at his command, 

True, tender, free and bountiful of hand. 

Heart-winning, gracious, smooth of tongue withal— 

Fortune from such an one will never fall. 

[148] Thus did the Great Being, like as if he were causing the 
moon to arise in the sky, answer the four questions. Then followed 
the asking of the other questions and their answers. 

- Thy kindly words fall grateful on mine ear, 

But one thing further I am fain to hear : 

Virtue, fair fortune, goodness, wisdom — say 
Which of all these do men call best, I pray. 

Wisdom good men declare is best by far, 

E’en as the moon eclipses every star; 

Virtue, fair fortune, goodness, it is plain, 

All duly follow in the wise man’s train. 

Thy kindly words fall wateful on mine ear. 

But one thing further 1 am fain to hear r 
To gain this wisdom what is one to do, 

What line of action or what course pursue? 

Tell xis what way the path of wisdom lies 
And by what acts a mortal groweth wise. 
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With clever, old, and learned men consort, 

Wisdom from them by questioning extort : 

Their goodly counsels one should hear and prize, 

For thus it. is a mortal man grows wise. 

The sage regards the lust of things of sense 
In view of sickness, pain, impermanence ; 

Midst' sorrows, lust, and terrors that appal, 

Calm and unmoved the sage ignores them all. 

Thus would he conquer sin, from passion free, 

And cultivate a boundless charity; 

To every living creature mercy show, 

And, blameless soul, to world of Brahma go. 

[149] While the Great Being was thus still .speaking of the sins of 
sensual desires, these three kings together with their armies got rid of the 
passion of sensual pleasure by means of the opposite quality. And the 
Great Being, becoming aware of this, by way of praising them recited 
this stanza: 

Bhlmaratha by power of magic came 
With thee, 0 Atthaka, and one to fame 
As king Kalihga known, and now all three. 

Once slaves to sensuality, are free. 

[150] On hearing this, the mighty kings singing the praises of the 
Great Being recited this stanza : 

’Tis so, thou reader of men’s thoughts: all three 
Of us from sensuality are free. 

Grant us the boon for which we are right fain, 

That to thy happy shite we may attain. 

Then the Great Being, granting them this favour, repeated another 
stanza : 

I grants the boon that ye would have of me. 

The more that ye from sensual vice are free : 

So may ye thrill with boundless joy to gain 
That happy state to which ye would attain. 

On hearing this they, signifying assent, repeated this stanza: 

We will do everything at thy behest, 

Whate’er thou in thy wisdom deemst the best ; 

So will we thrill with boundless joy to gain 
That happy state to which we would attain. 

Then did the Great Being grant holy orders to their armies and 
dismissing the band of ascetics repeated this stanza : 

Due honour lo ! to Kisavaccha came ; 

So now depart, ye saints of goodly fame, 

In ecstasy delighting calmly rest; 

This joy of holiness is far the best. 

[161] The saints, assenting to his words by bowing to him, flew up 
into the air and departed to their own places of abode. And Sakka rising 
1 Reading Jfcoroww* for fcorofti. 
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from his seat and raising his folded hands and making obeisance to the 
Great Being, as though he were worshipping the sun, departed together 
with his company. 


The Master on seeing this repeated these stanzas : — 

Hearing these strains that Highest Truth did teach 
Set forth by holy sage in goodly speech, 

The glorious Beings to their heavenly home 
Once more with joy and gratitude did come. 

The holy sage’s strains strike on the ear 
Pregnant with meaning and in accents clear ; 

Who gives good heed and concentrates i his mind 
Upon their special thought will surely find 
The path to every stage of ecsta.sy. 

And from the range of tyrant Death is free. 

Thus did the Master bring his teaching to a climax in Arhatship and s^iyiug, 
“ Not now only, but formerly also, there was a rain of fiowera at the burning 
of the body of Mogallana,” he revealed the Truths and identified the Birth: 
“Salissara was Sariputta, Mendissara was Kassapa, Pahbata Auuruddha, 
Devala Kaccayana, Anusissa was Ananda, Kisavaccha Kolita, vSarabhahga the 
Bodhisatta : thus are ye to xmderstand the Birth.” 


No. 623. 

alambusA-j ataka. 

[152] “ Then mighty Indra” etc. This story the Master, while residing at 
Jetavana, told about the temptation of a Brother by the wife of his unregenerate 
days. The subject-matter of the tale is related in full in the Indriya Birth 
Now the Master asked the Brother, “ Is it true, Brother, that you were ren-_ 
dered discontented?” “It is true, Reverend Sir.’’ “By whom?” “By my 
wife of former days.” “Brother,” he said, “this woman wrought mischief for 
you : it was owing to her that you fell away from mystic meditation, and lay 
for three years in a lost and disti*acted condition, and on the recovery of your 
senses you uttered a great lamentation,” and so saying ho told him a story of 
the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahraadatta in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born of a brahmin family in the kingdom of Kasi, and 
when of age he became proficient in all liberal arts, and adopting the 
ascetic life he lived on wild berries and roots in a forest home, Now a 
certain doe in the brahmin’s m ingoing-place ate grass and drank water 
mingled with his semen, and was so much enamoured of him that she 
became pregnant and henceforth ever resorted to the spot near the 
hermitage. The Great Being examining into the matter learned the facts 
of the case. By and bye the doo gave birth to a man child, and the Great 

> atthikaroti, *to realise,’ ‘understand,’ B. Morris, P. T. S. J. 1886, p. 107. 

» Vol. in. No. 423. 
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Being watched over ifc with a father’s affection. And his name was 
Isisinga\ And when the lad reached years of discretion, he admitted him 
to holy oi’ders, and when he himself gi*ew an old man, he repaired with 
him to the Nari grove and thus admonished him, “ My dear boy, in this 
Himalaya country are women as fair as these flowers : they bring utter 
destruction on all that fall into their power : you miist not come under 
their sway.” And shortly afterwards he became destined to birth in the 
Brahma world. But Isishiga, indulging in mystic meditation, made his 
dwelling in the Himalaya region, a grim ascetic, with all his senses 
mortified. So by the power of his vii'tue the abode of Sakka was shaken. 
Sakka, on reflection, discovered the cause and thinking, “This fellow 
will bring me down from my position as Sakka, I will send a heavenly 
nymph to make a breach in his virtue,” and after examining the whole 
angel world, amongst twenty-five millions of handmaids, save and except 
the nymph Alambusa, he found no other that was equal to the task. So 
summoning her, he bade her bring about the destructioir of the saint’s 
virtue. 


[153] The Master, in explanation of this matter, uttered this stanza : 
Then mighty Indra, lord of lords, the god that Vatra slew, 
Unto his hall the nymph did call, for well her wiles he knew. 
And ‘Fair Alambusa,’ he cried, ‘the angel host above 
To Isisinga bid thee go, to tempt him with thy love.’ 


Sakka ordered Alambusa, saying, “ Go and draw nigh to Isisinga, 
and bringing him under your power destroy his virtue,” and he uttered 
these words : 

Go, Temptress, ever dog his steins, for holy sage is he. 

And, seeking ever highest bliss, still triumphs over me. 

On hearing this Alambusa repeated a couple of stanzas: 

Wbv, king of gods, of all the nymphs regardst thou me alone, 

And bidst me tempt the saintly man that menaces thy throne ? 

In happy grove of Nandana is, many a nymph divine, 

To one of them — it is their turn — the hateful task assign. 

[154] Then Sakka repeated three stanzas : 

Thou speakest sooth ; in happy grove of Nandana, I ween, 

May many a nymph, to rival thee in loveliness, be seen. 

But none like thee, O peerless maid, with all a woman’s wile 
This holy man in folly’s ways so practised to beguile. 

Then queen of women as thou art, go, lovely nymph, thy way 
And by the power of beauty force the saint to own thy sway. 

1 RamayatM i. 9. The story of l^hyaSrmga ; and Barlxtam and Josaphat ed. by 
J. Jacobs. 
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Oil heaving this Alaiubusa repeated two stanzas: 

I will not fail, O angel-king, to go at thy behest, 

But still with fear this sage austei-e 1 venture to molest. 

For many a one, poor fool, has gone (I shudder at the. thought) 
In hell to rue tlie suftering due to wrongs on saints he wrought. 


This said, Alamhusa, fair nymph, departed with all si)eed. 
Famed Isisii^ga to entice to .some unholy deed. 

[155] Into the grove for half a league with berries red so bright, 
The grove where Islsihga dwelt, she vanished out of sight. 
At break of day, ere yet the .sun wa.s scarce astir on high, 
To Isisiiiga, sweeping out his cell, the nymph drew nigh. 
These stanzas owed their inspiration to Perfect Wisdom. 


Then the ascetic questioned her and said : 

Who art thou, like to lightning flash, or bright as morning star, 

With ears and hands bedecketi with gems that .sparkle from afar? 
Fragrant as golden sandal-wood, in brightness like the sun, 

A slim and winsome maid art thou, right fair to look upon. 

So .soft and pure, with slender waist and firmly springing gait, 

Thj' movements are so full of grace, my heart they captivate. 

Thy thighs, like trunk of elephant, are finely ta].)ering found. 

Thy buttocks soft to touch and like to any dice-board round. 

With down like lotus filaments thy navel marked, I ween. 

As though with black colly rium ’twere charged, from far is seen. 

Twin milky breasts, like pumpkin.s halved, their swelling globes display. 
Firm set, although without a stalk all unsupported they. 

Thy lips are red as is thy tongue, and, 0 auspicious sign. 

Thy neck long a.s the anteloi)e’.s i.s )narked with triple line\ 

[15B] Thy teeth brushed with a piece of wood, kept ever clean and bright, 
Gleam in thy top and lower jaw with fla.sh of purest white. 

Thy eyes are long and large of Bhai.)e, a lovely sight to view, 

Like guiijd berries black, marked out with lines of reddish hue. 

Thy tresses .smooth, not over long and bound in neatest coil. 

Are tipped with gold and perfumed with the finest sandal oil. 

Of all that live by merchandise, by herds or by the plough, 

Of all the mighty saints that live true to ascetic vow — 

Amongst them all in this wide world thy peer I may not see, 

Then what thy name and who thy sire, we fain would learn from thee. 

[157] While the ascetic thus sang the praises of Alamhusa, from 
her feet to the hair of her head, she remained silent, and from his 
long diawn out speech observing how disturbed was his state of mind 
she repeated this stanza : 

Heaven bless thee, Kassapa®, my friend, the time is past and gone 
For idle questions such as these— for are we not alone?— 

Come let us in thy hermitage embracing haste to prove 
The thousand joys well known to all the votaries of love. 

' kambugiva: three folds on the neck, like shell-spirals, were a token of luck, 
Jdtaka iv. 130. * Kassapa was the family name of Isisiuga. 
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So saying Alambusa thought, “ If 1 stand still, he will not come 
within reach of me ; I will make as if I were running away,” and with all 
the cunning of a woman’s wiles she shook the purpose of the ascetic, as 
she fled in the direction from which she had a|)proached him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza ; 

This said, Alambusa, fair nymph, departed with all speed, 
Famed Isisinga to entice to some unholy deed. 


[158] Then the ascetic, on seeing her depart, cried, “She is off,” and by 
a swift movement on his part he intercepted her as she was slowly making 
off’ and with his hand seized her by the hair of her head. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

To check her flight, the holy man with motion swift as air 
In hot pursuit o’ertook the nymph and held lier by the hair. 

Just where he stood the lovely maid embraced him in her arms. 

And straight his virtue fell before the magic of her charms. 

In thought she flew to Indra’s throne in Nandana afar; 

The god at once divined her wish and sent a golden car, 

With trappings spread and all adorned with manifold array : 

And there the saint lay in her arms for many a long day. 

Three years passed o’er his head as though it were a moment’s space, 
Until at last the holy man woke up from her cmbi*ace. 

Green ti*ees he .sjiw on every side ; an altar stood hard by, 

And verdant groves re-echoing to the loud cuckoo cry. 

He looked around and weeping sore he shed a bitter tear ; 

I make no offering, raise no hymn ; no sacrifice is here. 

Dwelling within this forest lone, who can my tempter be? 

Who by foul practice has o’ercome all sense of right in me. 

E’en as a ship with precious freight is swallowed in the sea?’ 


[169] On hearing this Alambusa thought : “ Should I not tell him, he 
will curse me ; verily, I will tell him',” and standing by him in a visible 
form she repeated this stanza : 

Sent by king Sakka, here I stand 
A willing slave at thy command; 

Though far too careless to know this, 

’Twas thought of me that marred thy blis.s. 

On hearing her words he called to mind his father’s admonition, and 
lamenting how he was utterly ruined by disobeying the words of his 
father he repeated four stanzas: 

Thus would kind Kaasapa, my sire, 

With prudence heedless youth inspire : 

‘Women are lair a.s lotus flower, 

Beware, good youth, their .subtle power. 
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Of woman’s budding charms beware, 

Beware the danger that lurks there.’ 

’Twas thus my sire, by pity moved, 

Would fain have warned the son he loved. 

[160] My wise old father’s words, alasi 
Unheeded I allowed to pass. 

And so alone, in sore distress 
I haunt to-day this wilderness. 

Accursed be the life of old, 

Henceforth I’ll do as I am told. 

Far better death itself to face, 

Than be again in such a case. 

So he forsook sensual desire and entered u]>on mystic meditation. 
Then Alambusa, seeing his virtue as an ascetic and aware that lie had 
attained to a state of ecstasy, became terrified and asked his forgiveness. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two .stanzas ; 

Alambusa no sooner knew 

His steadfast power and courage true 

Thau bending low, the sage to greet. 

The nymph .straightway embraced his feet. 

‘0 saint, all anger lay aside, 

A mighty work I wrought,’ she cried, 

‘When heaven itself and gods of fame 
Trembled with fear to hear thy name.’ 


Then he let her go, saying, “ I pardon thee, fair lady ; go, as thou 
wilt.” And he repeated a stanza ; 

My blessing on the Thirty-three 
And Vasava, their lord, and thee : 

Depart, fair maid, for thou art free. 

Saluting him she departed to the abode of the gods in that same 
golden car. 


[161] The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated three stanzas : 

Embracing then the sage’s feet and circling to the right, 

AVith hands in suppliant attitude, she vanished from his sight, 

And mounting on the golden car, with tra,ppings rich o’erspread. 

All splendidly caparisoned, to heavenly heights she sped. 

Like blazing torch or lightning flash, she passed athwart the sky. 
And Sakka, glad at heart, exclaimed, ‘No boon can I deny.’ 
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So saying Alambusa thought, “ If 1 stand still, he will not come 
within reach of me ; I will make as if I were running away,” and with all 
the cunning of a woman’s wiles she shook the purpose of the ascetic, as 
she lied in the direction from which she liad aj)proached him. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza ; 

This said, Alambusa, fair nymph, departed with all speed, 

Famed Isi.sihga to entice to some unholy deed. 


[158] Then the ascetic, on seciug her depart, cried, “She is off,” and by 
a swift movement on his part he intercepted her as she was slowly making 
off" and with his hand .seized her by the hair of her head. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

To chci-'k her flight, the holy man with motion swift as air 
In hot pursuit o’ertook the nymph ami held her by the hair. 

Just where he stocKl tlie lovely maid embraced him in her arms, 

And straigiit his virt\ie fell before the magic of her charms. 

In thought .she tlo.w to ludra’.s throne in Nandana afar; 

The god at (mcc di\ined her wi.sh and .sent a golden car, 

With trappings spread ami all {idorned with manifold array : 

And there the saint lay in her arms for many a long day. 

Thrtio yearn passed o’er his head as though it were a moment’s .space, 
Until at IfiHt the holy man woke up from her embrace. 

Grt>en trees lie saw on every side ; an altar stood hard by. 

And verdant groves re-echoing to the loud cuckoo cry. 

He looked around and weeping sore he shed a bitter tear; 

I make no coffering, rai.se no hymn ; no sacrifice is here. 

Dwelling within this forest lone, who wui my tempter be? 

Who by foul practice has o’ercome all sense of idght in me, 

E’en as a .ship with precious freight is swallowed in the sea?’ 


[159] On hearing thi.s Alambu.sa thought: “Should I not tell him, he 
will curse me ; verily, I will tell him,” and standing by him in a visible 
form she repeated thi.s stanza ; 

Sent by king Sakka, here I .stand 
A willing slave at thy command ; 

Though far too careles.s to know this, 

’Twas thought of me that marred thy blis.s. 

On heanng her words he called to mind his father’s admonition, and 
lumenting how he was utterly ruined by disobeying the words of his 
father he repeated four stanzas: 

Thus would kind Kassapo, my sire, 

With prudence heedless youth inspire ; 

‘Women are fair as lotus flower, 

Beware, good youth, their .subtle power. 
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Of woman’s budding charms beware. 

Beware the danger that lurks there,’ 

’Twas thus my sire, by inty moved, 

Would fain have warned the son he loved. 

[160] My wise old father’s words, alas! 

Unheeded I allowed to pass, 

And so alone, in sore distress 
I haunt to-day this wilderness. 

Accursed be the life of old. 

Henceforth I’ll do as I am told. 

Far better death itself to face. 

Than be again in such a case. 

So he foi’sook sensual desire and entered upon mystic meditation. 
Then Alambusa, seeing his virtue as an ascetic and aware that he had 
attained to a state of ecstasy, became terrified and asked his forgiveness. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two .stanzas : 

Alambusa no sooner knew 

Hi.s .steadfast power and courage true 

Than bendiiig low, the sage to greet, 

The nymph straightway embraced his feet. 

‘0 saint, all anger lay aside, 

A mighty work I wrought,’ .she cried, 

‘When heaven itself and gods of fame 
Trembled with fear to hear thy name.’ 


Then he let her go, saying, “ I pardon thee, fair lady ; go, as thou 
wilt.” And he repeated a stanza: 

My blessing on the Thirty-three 
And Vasava, their lord, and thee : 

Depart, fair maid, for thou art free. 

Saluting him she departed to the abode of the gods in that same 
golden car. 


[161] The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated three stanzas ; 

Embracing then the sage’s feet and circling to the right, 

With hands in suppliant attitude, she vanished from his sight. 

And mounting on the golden car, with tra.ppings rich o’erspread. 

All splendidly caparisoned, to heavenly heights she sped. 

Like blazing torch or lightning flash, she passed athwart the sky. 
And Sakka, glad at heart, exclaimed, ‘No boon can I deny.’ 
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Receiving a boon, from him sho repeated the concluding stanza : 

If Sakka, lord of sprites, thou wouldst my heart’s desire allow, 
Let me ne’er tempt a saint again to violate his vow. 


The Master here ended his lesson to that Brother and revealed the Truths 
and identified the Birth At the conclusion of the Truths that Brother was 
ostiiblished in the Fruit of the First Path— “ At that time Alambusa was tlie 
wife of his unregenerate days, Isisinga was the back-sliding Brother, and the 
great saint his father was myself.” 


No. 624. 

SAJiKHAPALA-J ATAKA. 

Of comely presence” etc. This was a story told by the Master, while dwell- 
ing at Jetavana, with regard to the duties of holy days. Now on this occasion 
the Master, expressing approval of certain lay folk who kept holy days, said : 
“Wise men of old, giving up the great glory of the Naga world, observed holy 
days,” and at their request he related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time a king of Magadha ruled in Rajagaha. At that 
time the Bodhisatta was born as the son of this king’s chief consort, and 
they gave him the name of Duyyodhana. On coming of age he acquired 
the liberal arts at Takkasila and returned home to see his father. And 
his father installed him in the kingdom [162] and adopting the religiou.s 
life took up his abode in the park. Thrice a day did the Bodhisatta come 
to visit his fatlier who thereby received great profit and honour. Owing 
to this hindrance he failed to perform even the preparatory rites that lead 
to mystic me<litation and he thought, “ I am receiving great profit and 
honeur : so long as 1 live here, it will be impossible for me to destroy this 
Inst of mine. Without saying a word to my soxi, I will dejiart elsewhere.” 
So not telling a creature he left the park and passing beyond the borders 
of the realm of Magadha he built him a hut of leaves in the Mahitixsaka 
kingdom, near Mount Oandaka, in a bend of the river Kannapenna, where 
it issues out of the lake Saihkhapala, There he took up his abode and 
perfoi ming the preparatory idtes he developed the faculty of mystic medi- 
tation and subsisted on whatever he could pick up. A king of the Nagas, 
Saiiikhapala by name, issuing forth from the Kaxxnapeixxxa river with a 
numerous company of snakes from time to time would visit the ascetic, and 
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he instructed the Nftga king in the Law. Now the son was anxious to see 
his father and being ignorant as to where he had gone, he set on foot an 
inquiry, and on finding out that he was dwelling in such and such a place 
he repaired thither with a large retinue to see him. Having- halted a short 
distance olf, accompanied by a few courtiers he set out in the direction of 
the hermitage. At this moment Saiiikhapala with a large following sat 
listening to the Law, but on seeing the king approaching he rose up and 
with a salutation to the sage he took his departure. The king saluted his 
father and after the usual courtesies had been exchanged he inquired, 
saying, “Reverend sir, what king is this that has been to see you?” 

“ Dear son, he is Samkhapala, the Naga king-” The son by reason of the 
great magnificence of the Naga conceived a longing for the Naga world. 
Staying there a few days he furnished his father with a constant supply of 
food, and then returned to his own city. There he had an alms-hall 
erected at the four city gates, and by his alms-giving he made a stir 
throughout all India, and in aspiring to the Naga world he ever kept the 
moral law and observed the duty of holy days, and at the end of his life he 
was re-born in the Naga world as king Sartikhapala. [163] In course of 
time he grew sick of this magnificence and from that day desiring to be 
born as a man he kept the holy days, but dwelling as he did in the Naga 
world his observance of them was not a success and he deteriorated in 
morals. From that day he left the Naga world and not far from the river 
Kaunapenna, coiled round an ant-hill between the high road and a 
narrow path, he there resolved to keep the holy clay and took upon 
himself the moral law. And saying “Let those that want my skin or 
want my skin and flesh, let them, I say, take it all,” and thus sacrificing 
hiniself by way of charity he lay on the top of the ant-hill and, stopping 
there on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the half-month, on the first 
day of each fortnight he returned to the Naga world. So one day 
when he lay there, having taken upon himself the obligation of the 
moral law, a party of sixteen men who lived in a neighbouring village, 
being minded to eat flesh, roamed about in the forest with weapons in 
their hands and when they returned without finding anything, they 
saw him lying on the ant-hill and thinking, “To-day we have not 
caught so much as a young lizard, we will kill and eat this snake-king,” 
but fearing that on account of his great size, even if they caught him, he 
would escape from them, they thought they would pierce him with stakes 
just as he lay there coiled up, and after thus disabling him, effect his 
capture. So taking stakes in their hands they drew nigh to him. And 
the Bodhisatta caused his body to become as big as a trough-shaped canoe, 
and looked very beautiful, like a jasmine wreath deposited on the ground, 
with eyes like the fruit of the guftjd shrub and a head like a jayasumana* 
1 Pentapetet Phoenieea, 
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flower and at the sound of the foot-steps of these sixteen men, drawing out 
his head from his coils, and opening his fiery eyes, he beheld them coming 
with stakes in their hands and thought, “ To-day my desire will be fulfilled 
as I lie here, I will be firm in my resolution and yield myself up to them 
as a sacrifice, and when they strike me with their javelins and cover me 
with wounds, I will not open my eyes and regard them with anger.” And 
conceiving this firm resolve through fear of breaking the moral law, [164] 
he tucked his head into hhs hood and lay down. Then coming up to 
him they seized him by the tail and dragged him along the ground. Again 
dropping him they wounded him in eight difterent places with sharp stakes 
and thrusting black bamboo sticks, thorns and all, into his open wounds, 
so proceeded on their way, carrying him with them by means of strings in 
the eight several places. The Great Being from the moment of his being 
wounded by the stakes never once opened his eyes nor regarded the men 
with anger, but as he was being dragged along by means of the eight 
sticks his head hung down and struck the ground. So when they found 
that his head was drooping, they laid him down on the high road and 
piercing his nostrils with a slender stake they held up his head and 
inserted a cord, and after fastening it at the end they once more raised 
his head and set out on their way. At this moment a landowner named 
Alara, who dwelt in the city of Mithila in the kingdom of Videha, seated 
in a comfortable carriage was journeying with five hundred wagons, and 
seeing these lewd fellows on their way with the Bodhisatta, he gave all 
sixteen of thorn, together with an ox apiece, a handful of golden coins to 
etich, and to all of them outer and inner garments, and to their wives 
ornanioiits to wear, and so got them to release him. The Bodhisatta 
returned to the Naga palace sind withoiit any delay, issuing forth with a 
great retinue, he api>roached Ajara, and after singing the praises of the 
Naga palace he took him with him and returned thither. Then he 
bestowed great honour on him together with three hundred Naga maidens 
and satisfied him with heavenly delights. Ajara dwelt a whole year in the 
Naga palace in the enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, and then saying to 
the Naga king, “ My friend, I wish to become an ascetic,” and taking 
with him everything requisite for the ascetic life he left the abode of the 
Nagas for the Himalaya region and taking orders dwelt there for a long 
time. By and bye he went on a pilgrimage and came to Benares where 
he took up his abode in the king’s park. Next day he entered the city 
for alms and made his way to the door of the king’s house. The king of 
Benares on seeing him was so charmed with his deportment that he 
called him to his presence, seated him on a special seat assigned to 
him and served him with a variety of dainty food. [165] Then seated 
on a low seat the king saluted him and conversing with him gave utter- 
ance to the first stanza ; 
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Of comely presence and of gracious mien, 

A scion thou of noble rank, I ween ; 

Why then renounce earth’s joys and woi’ldly gear 
To adopt the hermit’s robe and rule severe '( 

In what follows the connexion of the stanzas is to be understood 
in the way of alternate speeches by the ascetic and the king. 

0 lord of men, I well remembering 
The abode of that almighty Naga king, 

8aw the rich fruit that springs from holiness, 

And straight believing donned the priestly dress. 

Nor fear nor lust nor hate itself may make 
A holy man the woi-ds of truth forsake; 

Tell me the thing that I am fain to know, 

And faith and i)eace within my heart will grow. 

0 king, on trading venture was I bound 

When these lewd wretches in iny path were found, 

A full-grown snake in captive chains was led, 

And homo in triumph joyously they .sped. 

As I came np with them, 0 king, I cried, 

— Amazed I was and greatly terrified — 

‘ Whore are ye dragging, sirs, this monster grim, 

And what, lewd follows, will ye do with him?’ 

[1 66J ‘ This full-growm .snake that ye see fettered thus 
With its huge frame will hxruish food to us. 

Than this, Alara, thou couldst hardly wish 
To taste a better or more savoury dish.’ 

‘ Hence to our homo we’ll fly and in a trice 
Each with his knife cut off a dainty slice 
And gladly eat his flesh, for, as you know. 

Snakes ever find in us a deadly foe.’ 

‘If this huge snake, late captured in the wood. 

Is being dragged along to serve as food, 

To each an ox I oiler, one apiece. 

Should you this serpent from his chains release.’ 

‘ Beef has for us a pleasant sound, I vow. 

On snake’s flesh we have fed full oft ere now, 

'Thy bidding, 0 Alara, we will do ; 

Henceforth let friendship reign betwixt us two.’ 

Then they released hitn from the cord that passed 
Right through his nose and knotted held him fast. 

The serpent-king set free from durance vile 
Turned him towards the east, then paused awhile, 

And facing still the east, prepared to fly, 

Looked back upon me with a tearful eye, 

While 1 pursuing him upon his way 

Stretched forth clasped hands, as one about to pray. 

‘ Speed thou, my friend, like one in haste that goes. 

Lest once again thou fall amongst thy foes, 

Of such like ruffians shun the very sight, 

Or thou mayst suffer to thine own despite.’ 

Then to a charming limpid pool he sped 
—Canes and rose apples both its banks o’erspread— 

[167] Right glad at heart, no further fear he knew, 

But plunged in azure depths was lost to view. 
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No sooner vanished had the snake, than he 
Revealed full clearly his divinity, 

In kindly acta he played a filial part, 

And with his grateful speeches touched my heart. 

‘Thou dearer than iny parents didst restore 
My life, true friend e’en to thy inmost core. 

Through thee my former bliss has been regained, 

Thou come, Alara, sec where once I reigned, 

A dwelling stored with food, like Indra’s town 
Masakkasara, place of high renown.’ 

[168j The serpent-king, sire, after lie had spoken these words, still 
further singing the praises of his dwelling place, repeated a couple of 
stanzas : 

What charming spots in my domain are seen. 

Soft to the trctid and clothed in evergreen ! 

Nor dust nor gravel in our path we find, 

And there do happy souls leave grief behind. 

Midst level courts that .sapphire walls surround 
Fair mango groves on every side abound, 

Wliereon ripe clusters of rich fruit appear 
Thi’ough all the changing seasons of the year. 

[169] Amidst these groves a fabric wrought of gold 
And fixed with silver bolts thou mayst liehold, 

A dsvelling bright in splendour, to outvie 

The lightning flash that gleams athwart the sky. 

Fashioned with gems and gold, divinely fair. 

And decked with paintings manifold and rare, 

’Tis thronged with nymphs magnificently dres.sed. 

All wearing golden chains upon their breast. 

Then in hot haste did Sarhkhapala climb 
The terraced height, on which m power sublime 
Uplifted on a thousand piers was seen 
The palace of his wedded wife and queen. 

Quickly anon one of that maiden band 
Bearmg a precious Jewel in her band, 

A turquoise rare with magic power replete, 

And all unbidden offered me a seat. 

The snake then ttasped my arm and led me where 
There stood a nwle and right royal chair. 

Pray, let your Honour sit here by my side, 

As parent dear to me art thou,’ ne cried. 

A second nymph then quick at his command 
Came with a bowl of water in her hand, 

And bathed my feet, kind service tendering 
As did the queen for her dear lord the king. 

[170] Then yet another maiden in a trice 
Served in a golden dish some curried rice, 

Flavoured with many a sauce, that haply might 
With dainty cravings tempt the appetite. 

With strains of music then— for such they knew 
Was their lord’s wish — ^tbey fain were to subdue 
My will, nor did the king himself e’er fail 
My soul with heavenly longings to assail 



Drawing nigh to me he thus repeated another stanza : 

Three hundred wives, Alara, here have I, 
Slim-waisted all, in beauty they outvie 
The lotus flower. Behold, they only live 
To do thy will : accept the boon I give. 

Alara said : 

[171] One year with heavenly pleasures was 1 blest 
When to th^ king this question I addressed, 

‘ How, Naga, is this palace fair thy home, 

And how to be thy portion did it come? 

Was this fair place by accident attained, 

Wrought by thyself, or gift from angels gained? 

I ask thee, Naga king, the truth to tell, 

How didst thou come in this fair place to dwell V 

Then followed stanzas uttered by the two* alternately : 

’Twas by no chance or natural law attained, 

Not wrought by me, no boon from angels gained ; 


But to my own good actions, thou must know, 
And to my merits these fair halls I owe. 

What holy vow, what life so chaste and pure 
What store of merit could such bliss secure ? 

Tell me, 0 serpent-king, for I am fain 

To know how this fair mansion thou couldst gain. 

I once was king of Magadha, my name 
Duyyodhana, a prince of mighty fame : 

I held my life as vile and insecure, 

Without all power in ripeness to mature. 

I meat and drink religiously supplied, 

And alms bestowed on all, both far and wide, 

My house was like an inn, where all that came, 
Sages and saints, refreshed their weary frame. 
Bound by such vows, such was the life I passed, 
And such the store of merit I amassed, 

Whereby this mansion was at length attained, 
And food and drink in ample measure gained. 

This life, however bright for many a day 
With dance and song, yet lasted not for aye, 


Weak creatures harry thee for all thy might 
And feeble beings put the strong to flight. 

Why, armed to the teeth in such unequal fray, 

To those vile beggars shoujdst thou fall a prey? 

By what o’ermastering dread *wert thou undone? 
Where had the virus of thy poison gone? 

Why, armed to the teeth and powerful as thou wert, 
From such poor creatures didst thou suffer hurt? 

]|^ no o’ermastering dread was I undone, 

Nor could my powers be crushed by any one. 

The worth oi goodness is by all confess^ ; 

Its bounds, like the sea shore, axe ne’er transgressed. 

1 The two interlocutors are the Naga king and Alara. 
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Two times each moon I kept a holy day; 

’Twaa then, Alara, that there crossed my way 
Twice eight lewd fellows, bearing in their hand 
A roj}e and knotted noose of finest strand, 

[173] The ruf&ans pierced my nose, and through the slit 
Passing the cord, dragged me along by it. 

Such pain I had to l^r — ah I cruel fate — 

For holding holy days inviolate. 

Seeing in that lone path, .stretched at full length, 

A thing of beauty and enormous strength, 

‘ Why, wi.se and glorious one,’ I cried, ‘ dost thou 
Take on thyself this strict ascetic vow V 

Neither for child nor wealth is my desire 
Nor yet to length of days do I aspire; 

But midst the world of men I fain would live, 

And to thi.s end heroically .strive. 

With hair and beard well-trimmed, thy sturdy frame 
Adorned with gorgcou.s robes, an eye of flame. 

Bathed in rod sandal oil thou .seem.st to shine 
Afar, e’en as some min,strel king divine. 

With heavenly gifts miracixlously blest 
And of whate’er thy heart may crave possest, 

I ask thee, serpent-king, the truth to tell, 

Why dost thoxi in man’s w'orld prefer to dwell ? 

Nowhere but in the world of men, I ween, 

May purity and self-restraint be seen : 

If only once midst men I draw my breath, 

I'll put an end to further birth and death. 

Ever supplied with bountiful good cheer, 

With thee, O king. I’ve sojourned for a yeai’. 

Now must I say farewell and flee away. 

Absent from home no longer can I stay. 

My wife and childmi and our menial band 
Are ever trained to w'ait at thy command : 

[174] No one, 1 trust, has oflered thee a slight 
For dear art thou, Alara, to my sight. 

Kind parentvs’ presence fills a home with joy, 

Yet more than they some fondly cherished boy : 

But greatest bliss of all have I found here. 

For thou, 0 king, hast ever held me dear. 

I have a jewel rare with blood-red spot, 

That brings great wealth to .such as have it not. 

Take it and go to thine own home, and when 
Thou hast grown rich, pray, send it back again. 

[176] Alara, having spoken these words proceeded as follows: 
Then, O sire, I addressed the serpent-king and said, ‘ I have no need 
of riches, sir, but I am anxious to take orders,’ [176] and having begged 
for everything requisite for the ascetic life, I left the Naga palace 
together with the kii^, and after sending him back I entered the 
Himalaya country and took orders,” And after these words he delivered 
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a religious discoui'se to the king of Benares and repeated yet another 
couple of stanzas : 

Desires of man are transient, nor can they 
The higher law of ripening change obey : 

Seeing what woes from sinful passion spring, 

Faith led me on to be ordained, 0 king. 

Men fall like fruit, to perish straight away, 

All bodies, young and old alike, decay ; 

In holy orders only find I rest. 

The true^ and universal is the best. 

[177] On hearing this the king i*epeated another stanza : 

The wise and learned, such as meditate 
On mighty themes, we all should cultivate; 

Hearkening, Alaxa, to the snake arid thee, 

Lo ! I perform all deeds of piety. 

Then the ascetic, putting forth his strength, uttered a concluding 
stanza : 

The wise and learned, such as meditate 
On mighty themes, we all should cultivate : 

Hearkening, 0 monarch, to the snake and me. 

Do thou perform all de^s of piety. 

Thus did he give the king religious instruction, and after dwelling in 
the same spot four months of the rainy season he again returned to the 
Himalaya, and as long as he lived, cultivated the four Perfect States 
till he passed to the Brahma heaven, and Saiiikhapala, so long as he 
lived, observed holy days, and the king, after a life spent in charity and 
other good works> fared according to his deeds. 


The Master at the end of this discoui'se identified the Birth : “ At that 
time the father who became an ascetic was Kassapa, the king of Benares was 
Ananda, AJara was Sariputta and Samkhapala was myself.” 


No. 526. 

OULLA-SUTASOMA-JATAKA. 

“ Good friends” etc. This story the Master while residing at Jetavana told 
concerning the perfect exercise of self-abnegation. The introductory story 
correjsponds with that of the Mahanaradakassapa® Birth. 


Once upon a time what is now Benares was a city called Sudassana 
and in it dwelt king Brahmadatta. His chief consort gave birth to the 

^ apmnaka, of. vol. i. p. 96, Apanmha^Jataka. 

“ Vol. VI. No. 544. . 
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Bodhisatta. His face was glorious as the full moon, and therefore he 
was named Somakumara. When he arrived at years of discretion, owing 
to Ms fondness for Soma juice and his habit of pouring libations of it, 
men knew him as Sutasoma (Soma-distiller). When he was of age, he 
was instructed in the liberal arts at Takkasila, and on his return home he 
was presented with a white umbrella by his father *nd ruled his kingdom 
righteously and owned a vast dominion, and he had sixteen thousand 
wives with Oandadevi as chief consort. By and bye when he was blest 
with a numerous family, he grew discontented with domestic life and retii-ed 
into a forest, desiring to embrace the ascetic rule. One day lie summoned 
his barber and thus addressed him, “ When you see a grey hair on my 
head, you are to tell me.” The barber agreed to do so and by and bye 
he espied a grey hair and told him of it. The king said, “Then, sir 
barber, pull it out and place it in my hand.” The barber plucked it 
out with a pair of golden tweezers and laid it in his hand. The Great 
Being, when he saw it, exclaimed, “ My body is a prey to old age,” and 
in a fright he took the grey hair and descending from the terrace [178] 
he seated himself on a throne placed in the sight of the people. Then 
he summoned eighty thousand councillors headed by his general and sixty 
thousand brahmins headed by his chaplain and many others of Ms 
subjects and citizens and said to them, “ A grey hair has appeared on 
my head j I am an old man, and you are to know that I am become 
an ascetic,” and he repeated the first stanza : 

Good friends and citizens assembled here, 

Hearken, my trusty counsellors, to me, 

Now that grey hairs upon my head appear, 

Henceforth it is my will a monk to be. 

On hearing this each one of them in a fit of dejection repeated this 
stanza ; 

Such random^ words as these in uttering 
Thou mak’st an arrow quiver in n^ heart: 

Eemember thy seven hundred wives, 0 king ; 

What will become of them, shouldst thou depart? 

Then the Great Being spoke the third stanza: 

Thrir sorrows soon another will console, 

For they are yoimg in years and fair to see, 

But I am bent upon a heavenly goal 
And so right, fain am I a monk to be. 

His cmmsellors, being unable to answer the king, went to hk mother 
and told her about it. She came in hot haste [179] and asking him, 
“Is this true what they say, dear son, that you long to be an ascetic ? 
she repeated two stanzas: 

‘ ahhmitna, out of one’s range or sphere, unfit, improper. 
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Ill-fated was the day, alas! that I 
Was hailed as mother to a son like thee, 

For heedless of my tears and bitter cry, 

Thou art resolved, 0 king, a monk to be. 

Accursed was the day, alas! that I, 

0 Sutasoma dear, gave birth to thee. 

For heedless of my tears and bitter cry, 

Thou art resolve, 0 king, a monk to be. 

While his mother thus lamented, the Bodhisatta uttered not a word. 
She remained apart all by herself, weeping. Then they told his father. 
And he came and repeated a single stanza : 

What is this Law that leads thee to become 
Eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home? 

With thy old parents left behind to dwell 
Here all alone, seek’st thou a hermit’s cell ? 

On hearing this the Great Being held his peace. Then his father 
said, “My dear Sutasoma, even though you have no affection for your 
parents, you have many young sons and daughters. They will not be able 
to live without you. At the very moment when they are grown up, 
will you become an ascetic?” and he repeated the seventh stanza: 

[180] But thou hast many a child, I ween. 

And all of tender years, 

When thou no longer mayst be seen, 

What sorrow will be theirs ! 

Hearing this the Great Being repeated a stanza ; 

Yes, I have many a child, I ween, 

Of tender years are they. 

With them full long though I have been, 

I now must part for aye. 

Thus did the Great Being declare the Law to his father. And 
when he heard his exposition of the Law, he held hia peace. Then they 
told his seven hundred wives. And they, descending from the palace 
tower, came into his presence, and embracing his feet they made lamen- 
tation and repeated this stanza: 

Thy heart in sorrow, sure, must break 
Or pity is to thee unknown, 

That fliou canst holy orders take. 

And leave us here to weep alone. 

The Great Being, on hearing their lamentation as they threw them- 
selves at his feet and cried aloud, repeated yet another stanza : 

My heart in sorrow may not break, 

[181] Though I feel pity for your pain. 

But holy orders I must take. 

That I may heavenly bliss attain. 

Then they told his queen consort, and she being heavy with child, 
though her time was well nigh come, approached the Great Being and 


saluting him stood respectfully on one side and repeated three stanzas 
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Ill-fated was the day, aks ! that 1 
0 Sutasoma dear, espo\isM thee, 

For heedless of my tears and bitter cry 
Thou art resolvM, O king, a monk to be. 

Accursed was the' day, alas 1 that I 

0 Sutasoma dear, espoused thee, 

For thou wouldst leave me in my throes to die, 

Determined as thou art a monk to be. 

The hour of my delivery is nigh, 

And I would fain my lord should stay with me 
Until my child is bom, before that I 
See the sad day that I am reft of thee. 

Then the Great Being repeated a stanza : 

The hour of thy delivery is nigh, 

Until the bafcie is born, I’ll stay with thee, 

[182] Then will I leave the royal imp and fly 
Far from the world a holy monk to be. 

On hearing his words she was no longer able to control her grief, 
and holding her heart with both her hands, said, “ Henceforth, my lord, 
our glory is no more.” Then wiping away her tears she loudly lamented. 
The Great Being to console her repeated a stanza : 

My queen, with eye like ebon flower. 

Dear Canda, weep not thou for me, 

But climb once more thy palace tower ; 

1 go without one care for thee. 

Being unable to bear his words she mounted the palace tower and 
sat there weeping. Then the Bodhisatta’s elder son seeing it said. 
Why does my mother sit here weeping!” and he repeated this stanza 
in the form of a question : 

Who has annoyed thee, mother dear, 

Why dost thou weep and stare at me ? 

Whom of my kin that I see here 
Must I, all impious, slay for thee? 

Then the queen uttered this stanza: 

No harm, dear son, may touch his head, 

Who lives to work such woe for me : 

[188] For know it was thy sire who said, 

‘ I go without one care for thee.’ 

Hearing her words he said, “Dear mother, what is this that you 
say ? If this be so, we shall be helpless,” and making lamentation he spoke 
this stanza ; 

I who once ranged the park to see 
Wild elephants engage in fight, 

If my dear sire a monk should be, 

What should I do, poor luckless wight? 

Then his younger brother who was seven years old, when he saw 
them both weseping, drew nigh to his mother and said, “My dear ones, 
why do ye weep?” and hearing the cause he said, “Well, cease to weep ; 

\ , 
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I will not allow him to become an ascetic,” and he comforted them both, 
and with his nurse, coming down from the palace tower, he went to hia 
father and said, “ Dear father, they tell me you are leaving us against 
our will and say you will be an ascetic j I will not allow you to become 
an ascetic,” and clasping his father firmly by the neck he uttered this 
stanza : 

My mother, lo ! is weeping and 
My brother fain would keep thee still, 

I too will hold thee by the hand 
Nor let thee go against our will. 

The Great Being thought, “ This child is a source of danger to me ; 
by what means am I to get rid of him?” then looking at his nurse he 
said, “ Good nurse, behold this jewel ornament : this is yours : [184] 
only take away the child, that he be not a hindrance to me,” and being 
unable by himself to get rid of the child who held him by the hand, he 
promised her a bribe and repeated this stanza : 

Up nurse and let the little boy 
Disport him in some other place. 

Lest haply he should mar my jov 
And hinder in my heavenward race. 

She took the bribe and comforting the child she went with him to 
another place, and thus lamenting repeated this stanza; 

What now if I reject outright 
—I need it not — this jewel bright? 

For should my lord a hermit be, 

What use would jewels be to me ? 

Then his commander-in-chief thought, “ This king, methinks, lias come 
to the conclusion that he has but little treasure in his house; I will 
let him know he has a great quantity,” so standing up he saluted him 
and repeated this stanza : 

Thy coffers filled with treasures vast, 

Great wealth hast thou, 0 king, amassed : 

The world is all subdued by thee, 

Take thou thy ease ; no hermit be. 

Hearing this, the Great Being repeated this stanza : 

My coffers filled with treasures vast. 

Great wealth has been by me amassed : 

The whole world is subdued by me; 

I leave it all a monk to be. 

[185] When he had departed on hearing this, a rich merchant 
named Kulavaddhana stood up and saluting the king repeated this 
stanza ; 

Great wealth have I, 0 king, amassed, 

Beyond all power of reckoning vast : . 

Behold I give it all to thee, 

Take thou thy ease; no hemit be. 
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On hearing this the Great Being repeated a stanza : 

0 KnJiavaddhana, I know, 

Thy wealth on me thou wouldst bestow, 

But I a heavenly goal would win, 

So I renounce this world of sin. 

As soon as Kulavaddhana had heard this and was gone, he thus addressed 
his younger brother Soraadatta, “ Dear brother, I am as discontented as a 
wild cock in a cage, my dislike to household life gets the better of me; 
this very day will I become a hermit; do you undertake to rule this 
kingdom," and handing it over to him he repeated this stanza : 

0 Somadatta, sure I feel 

Strange loathing o’er my senses steal 
At thought of mjr besetting sins ; 

TO'day ray henmt life begins. 

On hearing these words Somadatta too longed to be a hermit and to 
make this clear he repeated another stanza ; 

Dear Sutasoma, go and dwell 
As pleaseth thee in hermit cell ; 

1 too a hermit fain would be. 

For life were nought apart from thee. 

Then in refusing this Sutasoma repeated a half-stanza ; 

Thou raayst not go, or through the laud 
Home life would all come to a stand b 

[186] On hearing this the people threw themselves down at the feet of 
the Great Being and, lamenting, said 

Should Sutasoma go away, 

What would become of us, we pray? 

Theu the Great Being said, “Well, grieve not: though I have been 
long with you, 1 shall now have to ])art from you ; there is no permanence 
in any existing thing,” and teaching the Law to the people, he said, 

Like water through a sieve®, our day 
So brief alas ! fast slips away : 

With life thus circumscribed, I ween, 

No room for carelessness is seen. 

Like water through a sieve, our day 
So brief alas I fast slips away : 

With life thus circumscribed all round, 

Only the fool is careless found. 

Bound fast by lusts, wherein they fell, 

Such men enlarge the bounds of Hell, 

Crowd the brute world and realm of ghosts, 

\ And multiply the demon hosts. 

* Lit- “There is no cooking,” or as the commentary explains, “no one kindles a 
to in the oven.” 

* cawgav&ra. The word is rendered by E. D. in Mil. it. p. 278 (S. B. E.) as 
“ dyers’ straioinfj-cloth!.” Of, Ufajfft. Nik, i. 144, and Neumann’s translation i. p. 239, 
where he renders it geJUisM, basket-work. 
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[187] Thus did the Great Being instract the people in the Law, and 
climbing to the top of the Palace of Flowers he stood on the seventh 
storey, and with a sword he cut off his top-knot and cried, “ I am now 
nothing to you ; choose ye a king of your own,” and with these words he 
threw his top-knot, turban and all, into the midst of the people. The 
people seized hold of it, and as they rolled over and over on the ground 
they loudly lamented, and a cloud of dust rose at this spot to a great 
height, and the people stepping back stood and looked at it, and said. 
The king must have cut off his top-knot and thrown it, turban and all, 
into the midst of the crowd, and therefore it is that a cloud of dust has 
risen near the palace,” and lamenting they uttered this stanza ; 

Yon cloud of dust see how it towers 
Hard by the royal House of Flowers j 
Famed King of Right, methinks, our lord 
Has shorn his locks off with a sword. 

But the Great Being sent an attendant and had all the requisites for 
an ascetic brought to him, and had a barber to remove his hair and beard, 
and throwing his magnificent robe on a couch he cut off strips of dyed 
cloth, and putting on these yellow patches he fastened an earthen bowl 
on the top of his left shoulder and with a mendicant staff in his hand he 
paced backwards and forwards on the topmost storey, and then descending 
from the palace tower he stepped out into the street, but no one recognised 
him as he went. Then his seven hundred royal wives ascending th6 tower 
and not finding him, but seeing only the bundle of his adornments, came down 
and told the other sixteen thousand women, saying, “ Mighty Sutasoma, 
your dear lord, has become an ascetic,” and loudly lamenting they went out. 
At this moment [188] the people learned that he had become an ascetic, 
and the whole city was greatly stirred, and the people said, “ They tell us, 
our king has become a monk,” and they assembled at the palace door, 
and crying, “ The king must be hei’e or there,” they ran to all the places 
frequented by him, and not finding the king they wandered to and fro, 
uttering their lament in these stanzas : 

^Here are his golden palace-towers 
All himg with wreaths of scented flowers, 

Where girt with many a lady fair 
Our king would oftentimes repair. 

Here wreathed with flowers and wrought of gold 
His gabled-hall one may behold, 

Where, all his kinsfolk by his side, 

Our king would range in all his pride. 

^ It seems unnecessary to translate all the sixteen stanzas in the text, differing, as 
they do, from one another for the most part by a single word, usually the name of a 
tree or flower. 
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This is his garden bright with flowers 
Through all the season’s changing hours, 

Where girt, &c. 

His lake o’enspread with lotus blue, 

Haunt of wild birtls, here comes in view, 

Where, all his kinsfolk, &c. 

[190] Thus did the people utter lamentation in these various places, 
and then returning to the palace yard they repeated this stanza : 

King Sutasoraa, sad to tell, 

Has left his throne for hermit cell, 

And, clad in yellow, goes his way 
Like some lone elephant astray. 

Then they went forth leaving all their household gear, and taking their 
children by the hand they repaired to the Bodhisatta, and with them went 
their parents and young children and sixteen thousand dancing girls. The 
whole city liad the appearance of a deserted place, and behind them 
followed the country folk. The Bodhisatta with a company covering 
twelve leagues set out in the direction of the Himalayas. Then Sakka, 
taking note of his. Renunciation of the World, addressing Vissakamma 
said, “Friend Vissakamma, king Sutasoma is retiring from the world. 
[191] He ought to have a place to dwell in : there will be a huge gathering 
of them.” And he sent him, saying, “ Go and have a hermitage erected, 
thirty leagues long and five leagues broad, on the banks of the Ganges in 
the Himalayan country.” He did so, and, providing in this hermitage all 
that was requisite for the ascetic life, he made a foot-path straight to it 
and then returned to the angel-world. The Great Being entered the 
hermitage by this path, and, after he himself was first of all ordained, he 
admitted the rest to orders, and by and bye a great number was ordained, 
insomuch that a space of thirty leagues was filled with then) Now how 
the hermitage was built by Vissakamma, and how a great number took 
orders and how the Bodhisatta’s hermitage was arranged — all this is to be 
understood in the way related in the Hatthipala’ Birth. In this case if a 
thought of desire or any other false thought sprang up in the mind of any 
one whatsoever, the Great Being appi’oached him through the air, and 
sitting cross-legged in space he by way of admonition addressed him in a 
couple of stanzas : 

Call not to mind love’s sports of yore 
While still a smiling face you wore, 

Lest that Fair City of Delight 
iihould waken lust and slay you quite. 

Indulge without or stint or stay 
Good will to men by night and day, 

So shall ye win the angel home 
Where all that do good deeds shall come, 

1 7ol. IV. No. 509. 
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[1 92] And this company of saints abiding by his admonition became 
destined to the Bi’ahma world, and the story is to be told exactly as it is 
in the Hatthipala Birth. 


The Master having concluded this discourse said, “ Not only now, Brethren, 
but formerly also the Tathagata made the Great Renunciation,” and he identified 
the Birth. “ At that time the father and mother were memliers of the Great 
King’s Court, Cand5 was the mother of Rahtila, the elder son was Sariputta, the 
younger son was Rahula, the nurse was_ Khnjjuttara, Kulavaddhana, the rich 
merchant, was Kassapa, the commander-in-chief was Moggallana, prince Soma- 
datta was Ananda, King Sutasoma was myself.” 



BOOK XVIII. PANNASANIPATA, 

No. 526. 


NALINIKA-JATAKA. 

[19.^] *‘Zo/ the land,” etc. This story the Master told while residing at 
Jctavana concerning the temptation of a Brother by the wife of his xmregenerate 
days. And in telling the story he asked the Brother by whom he had been led 
astray. “ By a former wife,” said he. “ Verily, Brother,” the Master said, “ she 
worketh mischief for you. Of old it was owing to her that you fell away from 
mystic meditation and were mightily destroyed.” And so saying he told a story 
of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta ruled in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was born of a wealthy family in the brahmins of the North, and when he 
had come of age and had been trained in all the arts, he adopted the 
ascetic life, and after developing supernatural powers by the exercise of 
mystic meditation he took \ip his abode in the Himalayas. Exactly in the 
same way as related in the ’Alambusa Birth a doe conceived by him and 
brought forth a son who was called Isisinga. Now when he was grown up, 
his father admitted him to holy orders and had him instructed in the rites 
inducing mystic meditation. In no long time lie developed by this means 
supernatural faculties and enjoyed the bliss of ecstasy in the region of the 
Himalayas, and by mortification of the senses he became a sage of such 
severe austerity that the abode of Sakka was shaken by the power of his 
virtue. Sakka by reflection discovered the cause of it, and thinking, “ I 
will find a way to break down his virtue,” for the space of three years he 
stopped I’ain from falling in the kingdom of Kasi, and the country became 
as it were scorched up, and when no crops came to perfection, the people 
under the stress of famine gathered themselves together in the palace yard 
and reproached the king. Taking his stand at an open window, he asked 
what was the matter. [194] “Your Majesty,” they said, “for three years 
no rain has fallen from heaven, and the whole kingdom is burned up and 
the people are suffering greatly: cause rain to fall, Sire.” The king, 
taking upon l»im moral vows and observing a fast, yet failed to bring down 
the rain. It was then that Sakka at midnight entered the royal chamber 
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aad illuminating it all round was seen to stand in mid air. The king on 
seeing him asked, “Who art thou?” “I am Sakka,” he said. “Wherefore 
art thou come?’* “Does rain fall in your realm, Sire?” “No, it does 
not rain.” “Do you know why it does not rain?” “I do not know.” 

“ In the Himalaya country, Sire, dwells an ascetic named Isisihga, who 
from the mortification of his senses is severely austere. He constantly, 
when it begins to rain, looks up at the sky in a rage and so the rain 
ceases.” “What then is to be done now?” “Should hiS virtue be 
broken down, it will rain.” “But who is able to overcome his virtue?” 
“Your daughter, Sire, Nalinika can do it. Summon her here and bid her 
go to such and such a place and make a breach in the virtue of the ascetic.” 
And, having thus admonished the king, Sakka returned to his own abode. 
On the morrow the king took counsel with his courtiers and summoning 
his daughter addressed her in the first stanza : 

Lo I the land lies scoiched and ruined and my realm sinks to decjiy : 

Go, Nalinika, and, prithee, bring this brahmin heath thy sway. 

On Ijearing this she repeated a second stanza : 

How shall 1 endure this hardship, how, midst elephants a.stray, 

Through the glades of yonder forest shall I safely guide my way f 

Then the king repeated two stanzas : 

Seek thy happy homo, my daughter, and from thence without delay 

In a car of wood so deftly framed ride thou upon thy way. 

[195] Horses, elephants, and footmen — go, begirt with brave array, 

And with charm of beauty quickly thou shalt bring him ’neath thy sway. 

Thus for the protection of his realm did he talk with his daughter even 
of such things as should not be spoken of in words. And she readily lent 
an ear to his proposals. Then, after giving her all that she required, he 
sent her away with his ministers. They went to the frontier and, after 
pitching their camp there, they had the princess conveyed by a road 
pointed out to them by some forestera, and at braak of day, entering the 
Himalaya country, they arrived at a spot close to the ascetic’s hermitage. 
At this very moment the Bodhisatta, leaving his son behind in the 
hermitage, had gone into the forest to gather wild fruits. The foresters 
themselves approached the hermitage and, standing where they could see 
it, they pointed it out to Nalinika and repeated two stanzas : 

With plantain marked, midst bhurja trees so green, 

Lo ! Isisinga’s pretty hut is seen. 

Yon smoke, methinks, arises from the flame 
Nursed by that sage of wonder-working fame. 

And the king’s minister at the very moment when the Bodhisatta had 
gone into the forest surrounded the hermitage and set a watch over it, and 
making the princess adopt the disguise of an ascetic, [196] and arraying 
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her in an outer and inner garment of beautiful bark adoimed with all 
manner of ornaments, they bade her take in her hand a painted ball tied 
to a string and sent her mto the hermitage grounds, while they themselves 
stood on guard outside. So playing with her ball she entered the cloister. 
Now at that moment Isisihga was seated on a bench at the door of his 
hut of leaves, and when he saw her coming he was terrified and got up 
and went and hid himself in the hut. And she drew nigh to the door 
and continued playing with her ball. 


The Master, to make this point and more l)eside clear, rei)eated three 
staums : 

Bedecked with gems as she drew nigh, a bright and lovely maid. 

Poor Isisinga sought in fear his coirs protecting shade. 

And while before the hermit’s door with ball the damsel plays, 

Her lovely limbs she doth e.\pose all naked to his gaze. 

But when he saw her sporting thus, forth from his cell lie broke, 

And, rushing from the leafy hut, words such as these ho spoke. 


Fruit of what tree may this, Sir, be, that howe’er far ’tis tost 
’Twill .still return to thee again and never more is lost 'I 

Then she telling him of the tree spoke this stanza : 

Mcnmt Gandhamadaua, the h(»ine wherein I dwell, can boast 
Of many a tree with fruit maybe such that though far ’tis tost, 

’Twill still return to mo again and never more is lo.st. 

[] 97] Thus did she speak falsely, but he believed her, and thinking it 
was an ascetic he greeted her kindly and uttered this stanza : 

Pray, holy sir, come in and take a seat. 

Accept some ftwd and water for thy feet, 

And resting here awhile enjoy with tm 
Buch roots and berries as I offer thee. 

[199]' [Being an ingenuous youth and never having seen a woman 
before he was led to believe the extraordinary story she told him, ami 

^ Nalinika, pretending she has been wounded by a bear, practises on the simplicity 
of the ascetic youth with much the same guile as Venus employs to win Adonis, 
ComT^&iv The Pimiomte Pilgrim, 

Once, quoth she, did I see a fair sweet youth, 

Here in these brakes, deep-wounded with a boar. 

Beep in the thigh... 

Malone in his Shakspeare, vol. x. p. 32'i, points out that Babelais, La Fontaine 
and other writers have sported with the same thought. Of. Rabelais, ii. chap, xv, 
The lion and the old woman. 
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through her seductions] his virtue was overcome and his mystic meditation 
broken off. After disporting himself with her till he was tired, he at 
length sallied forth and finding his way down to the tank he bathed and, 
when his fatigue had passed off, he returned and sat in his hut. And once 
more, still believing her to be an ascetic, he asked where she dwelt, and 
spoke this stansa : 

By what road hither hast thou come, 

And dost thou love thy woodland home ? 

Can roots and berries hunger stay. 

And how escap’st thou beasts of prey 1 

Then Nalinika recited four stanzas ; 

North of this the Khema flows 
Straight from Himalayan .snows : 

On its bank, a charming spot, 

May be seen my hermit cot. 

Mango, tilak, sal full-grown. 

Cassia, trumpet-flower full-blown — 

All with song of elves resound : 

Here my home. Sir, may Ikj found. 

Here with dates and roots, I ween, 

Evej’y kind of fruit is seen : 

[200] ’Tis a gay and fragiunt spot 
That has fallen to my lot. 

Roots and berries here abound, 

Sweet and fair and luscious found. 

But I fear, should robbers come, 

They’ll despoil my happy home. 

The ascetic, on hearing this, to put her off till his father shoidd return, 
spoke this stanza : 

My father foraging for fruit is gone ; 

The sxui is sinking, he’ll bo here anon. 

AVheii back fnnn his fruit-gathering ho is come, 

We’ll start together for thy hermit-home. 

Then she thought; “This boy because he has been brought up iu a 
forest does not know that I am a woman, hut his father will know it as 
soon as ever he sees me, and will ask me what business I have here and 
striking me with the end of his carrying-pole, he will break my head. 
T must be off before he returns and the object of my coming is already 
accomplished,” and telling him how he was to find his way to lier house 
she repeated another stanza : 

1201] Alas! I fear I may no longer stay, 

But many a royal saint lives on the way ; 

Ask one of them to point you out the road ; 

He’ll gladly act as guide to my abode. 
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Wlieu she had thus devised a plan for her escape, she left the hermitage, 
and bidding the youth, as he was wistfully looking after her, to stay where 
he was, she returned to the ministers by the same road by which she had 
come there, and they took her with them to their encampment and by 
several stages reached Benares. And Sakka that very day was so delighted 
that he caused rain to fall throughout the whole kingdom. But directly 
she had left the ascetic, Isisihga, a fever seized upon his frame and all of a 
tremble he entered the hut of leaves and putting on his upper robe of bark 
he lay there groaning. In the evening his father returned and missing 
his son he said, “Whei'e in the world is he gone?” And he put down his 
carrying-pole and went into the hut, and when he found him lying there 
he said, “What ails you, my dear son?” And chafing his bac£ he uttered 
three stanzas : 


No wood is cut, no water fetched, no fire alight. I pray 

Tell me, thou silly lad, why thus thou dream’st the live-long day. 

Until to-day the wood was ever cut, 

The fire alight, and pot thereon was put, 

My seat arranged, the water fetched. In sooth 
Thou found’st thy pleasure in the task, good youth. 

To-day no wood is cleft, no water brought, 

No fire alight; cooked food in vain is sought. 

To-day no welcome hast thou given to me: 

What hast thou lost? What sorrow troubles thoe? 


[202] On hearing his father’s words, in explaining the matter, he said ; 


Here, Sire, to-day a holy youth has been, 

A handsome, dapper boy, of winsome mien: 

Not over tall nor yet too short was he, 

Dark was his hair, as black as black could be. 

Smooth -cheeked and beardless was this stripling wight, 
And on hia neck was hung a jewel bright; 

Two lovely swelling on his fair breast lay, 
lake balls of burnished gold, of purest ray. 

His face was wondrous fair, and from each ear 
A curv^ ring depending did appear; 

Tliese and the fillet on his head gave out 
Flashes of light, whene’er he moved about. 

Yet other ornaments the youth did wear, 

Or blue or red, upon his dress and hair; 

Jingling, whene’er he moved, they rang again 
Like little birds ^ that chirp in time of rain. 

No robe of bark, sign of ascetic grim. 

No girdle made of mimja grass for him. 

[203] His garments shimmer, clinging to the thigh. 

Bright as a flash of lightning in the sky. 


* ciriplka is found as the name of a bird in Caraka, i. 27. 46, p. 174 of Calcutta, 
1877 edition. 
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Fruits of what tree beneath his waist are bound, 
--Smooth and without or stalk or prickle found—? 
Stitched in his robe, in order loose but thick, 

They strike each other with a sounding ‘click.' 

The tresses on his head were wondrous fair, 
Hundreds of curls perfuming all the air : 

These locks just parted in the midst had he — 
Dressed e’en as his would that my hair might be. 

But when his locks he did perchance unbind 
And loose in all their beauty to the wind, 

Their fragrance filled our home midst forest trees. 
Like scent of lotus borne along the breeze. 

His very dust was fair to look upon, 

His person quite unlike that of thy son ; 

It breathed forth odours wafted everywhere, 

Like shrubs ablosaom in the summer air. 

His fruit so bright and fair, of varied hue, 

Afar from him upon the ground he threw, 

Yet back to him ’t would evermore return ; 

What fruit it is I fain from thee would learn. 

His teeth in even rows, so pure and white, 

Vie with the choicest pearls, a lovely sight ; 
Whene’er ho opes his lips, how charming 'tis! 

No food like ours, roots and vile potherbs, hisl 

His voice so soft and smooth, yet firm and clear 
In gentle accents fell upon the ear; 

[204] It pierced me to the heart : so sweet a note 
Ne’er issued from melodious cuckoo’s throat. 

Its tone I thought subdued, pitched far too low 
For one rehearsing holy lore, I trow; 

Howbeit— so great his kindness— I would fain 
Renew my friendship with this youth again. 

His warm arms flashing in their gold array, 

Like gleams of lightning all around me play. 

With down, as eye-salve soft, were they o’erspread, 
Round were his fingers, blushing coral-red. 

Smooth were his limbs, his tresses long untied. 
Long too his nails with tips all crimson dyed : 
With his soft arras around me clinging tight 
The fair boy ministered to my delight. 

His hands were white as cotton, gleaming bright 
Like golden mirror that reflects the light ; 

At their soft touch I felt a burning thrill, 

And though he’s gone, the memory fires me still. 

No load of grain he brought, nor ever could 
Be won with his oWn hands to chop our wood. 
Nor would he with his axe hew down a tree 
Nor carry a sharp stake, to pleasure me. 

« 4F * # « « # 

[205] This rumpled couch with leaves of creepers made 
Bears witness to the merry pranks we played : 
Then in yon lake our weaiy limbs we lave 

And once more seek indoors the rest we crave. 
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To-day no holy texts caa I recite, 

No fire for .sacrifice is foaad alight ; 

Yea, from all roots and berries I’ll abstain 
Till I behold thi.s pious youth again. 

Tell me, dear father, for thou know’st it well, 

Where in the world this holy youth may dwell ; 

And thither with all sj)eed, pray, let us fly, 

Or at thy door ray death will surely lie. 

I’ve heard him speak of glade.s, with flowerets gay. 

And thronged with birds that sing the live-long day, 

’Ti.s thither with all .speed I fain would fly 
Or here at once I’ll lay me down and die. 

[207] The Great Being on hearing the boy talk such nonsense knew at 
once that through some woman he had lost his virtue, and by way of 
admonition he repeated six stanzas : 

An ancient home for sages long has .stood 
W'ithin the sunlit precincts of this wood ; 

[208] In haunts of angels and of nymphs divine, 

This feeling of unrc.st should ne’er be thine. 

Friendships exi.st and then they cease to bo ; 

Each one show.s love to his own family ; 

But they poor creatines are who do not know 
T«) whom their origin and love they owe. 

Friendship is formed by constant intercourse ; 

When this is broken, friendship fails perfoi’ce. 

Hhould.st thou set eyes upon this youth once more, 

Or converse hold with him, as heretofore, 

Just as a flood sweeps off the ripened corn, 

So will the [wwer of virtue be o’or-borne^. 

Demons there be that through the wide ejirth run 
In varied form disguised. Beware, rny .son ! 

Ho that is wise should not consort with .such ; 

Virtue herself is blasted * at their touch. 

[209] On heai'iug what his father had to say the youth thought, “She 
was a female yakkha, he says,” and he was terrified and put away the thought 
of her from him. Then, he asked his father’s pardon, saying, “Forgive me, 
dear father, I will not leave this spot. ” And his father comforted him, saying, 
“Oome, my boy, cultivate charity, pity, sympathy and ecpianimity,” and he 
proclaimed to him the attainment of the Perfect States. And the son 
walked accordingly therein and once more developed mystic meditation. 


The Master, having finished his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth;— At the conclusion of the Truths the back-.sliding Brother was e.stablished 
in the fruition of the First Path;— “At that time the wife of hi.s unregenerato 
days was NalinikS, the back-sliding Brother was l8i.singa, and I myself was the 
father.” 

^ The fifth stanza is a repetition of the preceding one and is omitted in the English. 

Beading mtmti. 
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UMMADANTi-JATAKA ^ 

“ Whose home is this" etc. This story the Msister, while residing at Jetavaua, 
told about a back-sliding Brother. The stoiy runs that one day, as he was going 
his rounds in Savatthi for alms, ho saw a woman of surpassing beauty, magnifi- 
cently attired, and fell in love with her, and on returning home to his monastery 
he was unable to divert his thoughts from her. From that time, as it were, piercea 
with love’s shafts and sick with desire he became as lean as a wild deer, with his 
veins standing out on his body, and as s^illow as sallow could be. He no longer 
took delight in any one of the Four Postures, or found pleasure in his own thoughts, 
but giving up all the services due to a teacher he abandoned the use of instruction, 
inquiry and meditation. His fellow-monks said, “Sir, once you were calm in 
mind and serene of countenance, but now it is not so, [210] What am be the 
cause?” they asked. “Sirs,” he answered, “I have no pleasure in anything.” Then 
they bade him l>e happy, saying, “To be born a Buddha, is a hard matter: so 
also is the hearing of the True Faith, and the attaining to birth as a human being. 
But you have attained to this, and, yearning to put an end to sorrow, you left 
your weeping kinsfolk and becoming a believer adopted the a.scetic life. Why 
then do you now' fall under the sway of passion ? These evil passions are common 
to all ignorant creatures, from live wonns upwards, and such of those passions 
as are material in their origin, they too are insipid. Desires are full of sorrow 
and despair : misery in this cfise ever increases more and more. De.sire is like a 
skeleton or a piece of meat. Desire is like a torch made of a wisp of hay or a 
light from embers. Desire vanishes like a dream or a loan, or the fruit of a tree. 
Desire is as biting as a sharp-pointed spear, or a.s a serpent’s head. But you, 
verily, after embracing so glorious a faith as this and becoming an ascetic, have 
now fallen under the sway of such harmful passions.” When l»y their admonitions 
they failed to make him grasp their teaching, they brought him before the Master 
in the Hall of Truth. And when he said, “Why, Brethren, have you brought 
this Brother here against his will?” they anawei’ed, “They tell us, he is a back- 
slider.” The Master asked if it wore true, and on his confessing that it was so, 
the Master said, “Brother, sages of old, though ruling a kingdom, w'honever lust 
sprang up in their heai'ts, passed under its sway for a time, but checked their 
roving thoughts and were guilty of no improper conduct.” And with these words 
ho related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the city of Aritthapura in the kingdom of the 
Sivis reigned a king named Sivi. The Bodhisatta came to life as the son 
of his chief queen, and they called him prince Sivi. His commander-in-chief 
also had a son born to him, and they named him Ahiparaka. The two 
boys grew up as friends and at the age of sixteen they went to Takkasila, 
and, after completing their education, they returned home. The king made 
over his kingdom to his son, who appointed Ahiparaka to the post of 

^ Compare Jataka-Mdld, xiii, and Buddhaghosha's Parables^ oh. xxix, Story of 
Balumdama Uppalavanna. 
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oomniauder-in-chief, and ruled his kingdom righteously. In that same city 
dwelt a rich merchant, named Tirltavaccha, worth eighty crores, and he 
had a daughter, a very fair and gracious lady, hearing on her persoij every 
mark of auspicious fortune, and on her naming-day she was called XJmma- 
dauti. When sixteen years old she was as beautiful as a heavenly nymph, 
of more than mortal loveliness. All worldlings who beheld her could not 
contain themselves, [211] but were intoxicated with passion, as it were 
with strong drink, and were quite unable to recover their self-control. So 
her father, Tirltavaccha, drew nigh to the king and said, “Sire, at home 
I have a treasure of a daughter, a fit mate even for a king. Send for your 
fortune-tellers, who can read the lineaments of the body, and have her 
tested by them and then deal with her according to your good pleasure.” 
The king agreed and sent his brahmins, and they repaired to the 
merchant’s house, and being received with great honour and hospitality 
partook of aon)(5 rice-milk. At this moment XJmmadanti came into their 
presence, magnificently attired. On catching sight of her they completely 
lost their self-control, just as if they were intoxicated with passion, and 
forgot that they had left their meal unfinished. Some of them took a 
morsel and thinking they would eat it put it on their heads. Some let it 
fall on their hips. Others threw it against the wall. Every one was 
beside himself. When she saw them thus, she said, “They tell me, these 
fellows are to test the character of my marks,” and she ordei*ed them to 
be taken by the scruff of their neck and thrust out. And they were sorely 
annoyed and retxirned to the palace in a great rage with XJmmadanti, and 
they said, “Sire, this woman is no mate for you: she is a witch.” The 
king thought, “They tell me, she is a witch,” and he did not send for her. 
On heaving what had happened she said, “I am not taken to wife by the 
king, because they say I am a witch : witches forsooth are just like me. 
Very well, should I ever see the king, I shall know what to do.” And she 
conceived a grudge against him. So her father gave her in marriage to 
Ahiparaka, and slie was her husband’s darling and delight. Now as the 
result of what act of hers had she become so beautiful 1 By the gift of a 
scarlet robe. Once upon a time, they say, she was born in a poor family 
in Benares and on some festal day seeing certain holy women, magnificently 
clad in robes dyed scarlet with safflower and disporting themselves, she 
told her parents that she too would like to wear a similar robe and take 
her pleasure. And when they said, “My dear, we are poor people : whence 
are we to get you such a robel’’ “well then,” said she, “suffer me to earn 
wages in a wealthy household, and as soon as they recognise my merit, 
they will make me a present of a robe.” [212] And having gained their 
consent she approached a certain family and proposed to let her service 
to them for a scarlet robe. They said, “After you have worked three 
years for us, we will recognise your merits by giving you one.” She 
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readily agreed, and set about her work. Recognising her merit before the 
three years had expired, they gave her together with a thick safflower- 
dyed robe yet another garment, and sent her oft^ saying, “Go with your 
companions, and, after bathing, dress yourself in these robes.” So she went 
with her companions and bathed, leaving the scarlet robe on the bank. 
At this moment a disciple of the Kassapa Buddha, who had been robbed 
of his garments and had put on pieces of a broken bough to serve as outer 
and inner robes, arrived at this spot. On seeing him she thought, “This 
holy man must have been robbed of his garment. In former times I 
too, from not having a robe offered to me, found it difficult to procure 
one,” and she determined to divide the garment in two and give him the 
half of it. So she went up out of the water and put on her old dress and 
saying, “Stay, holy sir,” she saluted the elder, and tearing her robe in 
two gave the half of it to him. Then he stood on one side in a sheltered 
spot and, throwing away his branch-garment, he made himself with one 
side of the robe an inner garment and with the other side an outer 
garment and stepped out into the open, and his whole person by the 
splendour of the robe was all ablaze, like the newly -risen sun. On seeing 
this she thought, “This holy man at first was not radiant, but now he 
shines like a newly-risen sun. I will give him this too.” So she gave 
him the other half of the robe, and put up this prayer, “Holy sir, I 
would fain in some future stage of existence be of such surpassing 
beauty, that no one who sees me may have power to control himself, 
and that no other woman may be more beautiful.” The elder returned 
her his thanks and went his way. After a peiiod of transmigration in 
the world of gods, she was at this time born in Aritthapura and was as 
beautiful as she was described. Now in this city they proclaimed the 
Kattika festival, and on the day of full moon they decorated the city. 
Ahiparaka, on setting out for the post he had to guard, addressing her, 
said, [213] “Lady Ummadanti, to-day is the Kattika festival; the king, 
in marching in solemn procession round the city, will first of all come 
to the door of this house. Be sure you do not shew yourself to him, 
for on seeing you he will not be able to control his thoughts.” As he 
was leaving her, she said to him, “ I will see to it.” And as soon as he was 
off, she gave an order to her handmaid to let her know when the king 
came to the door. So at sunset, when the full moon had risen and torches 
were blazing in every quarter of the city, which was decorated as it were 
some city of the gods, the king arrayed in all his splendour, mounted on a 
magnificent car drawn by thoroughbreds and escorted by a crowd of 
courtiers, making a circuit of the city with great pomp, came first of all to 
the door of Ahiparaka’s house. Now this house enclosed by a wall in 
colour like vermilion, furnished with gates, and tower, was a beautiful 
and charming place. At this moment the maid brought her mistress 
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word of the king’s ai’rival, and Ummadantl bade hex- take a basket of 
flowers, and standing near the window she threw the flowers over the 
king with all the charm of a sylph. And looking up at her the king was 
maddened with passion and quite unable to control his thoughts, and he 
failed to recognise the house as that of Ahiparaka. So addressing his 
charioteer, he repeated two stanzas in the form of a question : 

Whoso house is this, Sunanda, tell me true, 

All girt about with wall of golden hue? 

What vision fair is this, like meteor bright. 

Or 8unl>eam striking on some mountain height ? 

A daughter of the house pei'chance is she, 

Herself its inistress, or son’s wife maybe ? 

Your answer quickly in a single word — 

Is she unwed^ or owns she still a lord? 

[214] Then, in answering the king, he repeated two stanzas ; 

All that your Highness asks I know full well, 

And of her parents on both sides can tell : 

As to her husband, night and day, 0 king, 

He serves thy caxise with zeal in everything. 

A powerful minister of thine is ho, 

Vast weidth he owns and great prosjxerity ; 

She’s wife of Ahiparaka the famed, 

And at her birth was UmmadantI named. 

On hearing this the king, in praising her name, repeated yet another 
stanza : 

Alas ! how ominous a name is here 
(liven to this maiden by her parents defir; 

Since UmmadantI fixed her gaze on me, 

Lo ! a mad haunted man I grew to be. 

On seeing how agitated he was she closed the window and went straight 
to her fair chamber. And from the moment when the king set eyes on 
her, he had no nmre thought of making solemn procession round the city. 
Addressing his charioteer he said, '* Friend Sunanda, stop the chariot ; 
[215] this is not a festival suitable for us; it is fit only for Ahiparaka, my 
coramander-in-chief, and the throne also is better suited for him,” and 
stopping the chariot he climbed up to his palace and, as he lay chattering 
upon the royal couch, he said, 

A lily maid, with eyes soft as n doe’s. 

In the full moon’s clear light before me rose, 

Beholding her in robe of dove-like hue, 

Methought two moons at once came into view. 

Darting one glance from her bright, lovely eyes, 

The temptress took me captive by surprise, 

Like woodland elf upon some mountain heiglit, 

Her graceful motion won my heart at sight, 

* avSvafa, i.e. avyuvrita, not chosen in marriage. 
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So dark and tall and fair the maid, with jewels in her ears, 

Clad in a single garment, like a timid doe, appears. 

With long-tressed hair and nails all stained red, 

O’er her soft arms rich sandal essence shed. 

With tapering fingers and a gracions air, 

When will she smile on me, my charmer fair? 

When will Tirlti’s slender-waisted maid, 

A gold adornment on her breast displayed. 

With her soft arms embracing cling to me, 

E’en as a creeper to some forest tree ? 

When will she stained with dye of lac so bright, 

With swelling bosom, maiden lily-white, 

Exchange a kiss with me, as oft a glass 
Will from one toper to another pass? 

Soon as I saw her standing thus, so fair to outward view, 

No longer master of mysen, reason aw'ay I threw. 

When Ummadantl I beheld, with jewelled ear-rings bright. 

Like one amerced right heavily, I slept not day nor night. 

[216] Should Sakka grant a boon to me, my choice were quickly ta’en, 

I would be Ahiparaka one night or haply twain, 

And Ummadantl thus enjoyed, he might o’er Sivi reign. 

Then those councillors told Ahiparaka, saying, “ Master, the king on 
making a solemn procession around the city went to the door of your house 
[217] and then turning back climbed up to his palace.” So Ahiparaka 
went home and addressing Ummadantl asked her if she had shown herself 
to the king. “ My lord,” she said, “ a certain pot-bellied fellow with huge 
teeth, standing up in his chariot, came here. I do not know whether he 
was a king or a prince, but I was told he was a lord of some kind, and 
standing at the open window I threw flowers over him. Meanwhile he 
turned back and went off.” On hearing this he said, “ You have ruined 
me,” and early next morning ascending to the king’s house he stood at 
the door of the royal chamber and, hearing the king rambling about 
Ummadantl, he thought, “ He has fallen in love with Ummadantl ; if he 
does not get her, he will die : it is my duty to restore him to life, if it can 
be done without sin on the part of the king or myself.” So he went home 
and summoned a stout-hearted knave of a serving-man and said, “ Friend, 
in such and such a place is a hollow tree that is a sacred shrine. Without 
saying a word to anyone, go there at sunset and seat yourself inside the 
tree. Then I shall come and make an offering there, and in worshipping 
the deities I shall put up this prayer ; ‘ 0 king of heaven, our king, while 
a festival was going on, without taking any part in it, has gone into his 
royal closet and lies there chattering idly j we do not know why he does 
so. The king has been a great benefactor of the gods and year by year 
has spent a thousand pieces of money in sacrifices. Tell us why the king 
talks thus foolishly and grant us the boon of the king’s life.’ Thus will 
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I pray and at this moment you are to remember to repeat these words, 
‘ 0 commander-in-chief, your Icing is not sick, but he is infatuated with 
your wife TJmraadanti. If he shall get her, he will live ; otherwise he 
will die. If you wish him to live, give up Ummadanti to him.’ This is 
what you are to say.” And having thus schooled him he sent him away. 
So the servant went next day and seated himself inside the tree and 
when the general came to the place and put up his prayer, he repeated 
his lesson. The general said, “ It is well,” and with an obeisance to the 
deity he went and told the king’s ministers, and entering the city he 
climbed up to the palace and knocked at the door of the royal closet. 
[218] The king having recovered his senses asked who it was. “It 
is I, Ahiparaka, my lord.” Then he opened the king’s door and going 
in he saluted the king and repeated a stanza: 

While kneeling at a sacred shrine, 0 king, 

A yakkha came and told me a strange thing, 

How Ummadanti had enslaved thy will: 

Take her and so thy heart’s desire fulfil. 

Then the king asked, “ Friend Ahipamka, do even the yakkhas know 
that I have been talking foolishly owing to my infatuation for Umma- 
danti?” “Yes, my lord,” he said. The king thought, “My vileness is 
known throughout the world,” and he felt ashamed. And taking his 
stand in righteousness he uttered another stanza : 

Fallen from grace no godhead shall 1 win, 

And all the world will hoar of my §reat sin : 

Think too how great thy grief of mind would be, 

Shouldst thou no more tby Ummadanti see. 

The remaining stanzas are repeated by the two alternatel 5 ^ 

Except thyself and me, 0 king, no one 

In the whole world will know the deed that’s done: 

Lo ! Ummadanti is my gift to thee, 

Thy passion sated, send her back to me. 

The sinner thinks, ‘No mortal man has been 
A witness of my guilty deed, I ween,’ 

[S19] Yet all he does vnU fall within the ken 
Of ghostly beings and of holy men. 

Who in this world, supposing thou shouldst say, 

‘I loved her not,’ would any credence pay? 

Think too how great thy grief of mind would be, 

Shouldst thou no more thy Ummadanti see. 

She was, great king, as dear to me as life, 

In very sooth a well-bolovdd wife; 

Yet, sire, to Ummadanti straight repair, 

E’en as a lion to his rooky lair. 

The sage howe’er oppressed by his own woo, 

Will scarce an act that wins him bliss forego, 

E’en the dull fool intoxicate with bliss 
Would ne’er be guilty of a sin like this. 


A fostering parent, king, I own in thee, 

Husband and lord, yea god art thou to me, 

Thy slaves my wife and child, and I thy thrall, 

0 Sivi, do thy pleasure with us all. 

Whoso shall wrong his neighbour nor repent, 

Saying, * See here a lord omnipotent,’ 

Will ne’er be found to live out half his days. 

And gods will view his conduct with dispraise. 

Should righteous men accept as gift a thing 
Freely bestowed by others, then, 0 king, 

They who receive and they who grant have done 
A deed whereby the fruit of bliss is won. 

Who in this world, supposing thou shouldst say, 

‘I love her not,’ would any credence pay? 

[2205 Think too how great thy grief of mind would be, 

Shouldst thou no more thy XJmmadantl see. 

She was, great king, as dear to_ me as life, 

In very sooth a well-belovdd wifej 
Lo! Ummadanti is my gift to thee, 

Thy passion sated, send her back to me. 

Who rids himself of pain at others’ cost, 

Eejoioing still though others’ joy be lost, 

Not he, out one that feels another’s woe 
As ’twere his own, true righteousness can know. 

She was, great king, as dear to me as life, 

In very sooth a well-beloved wife, 

1 give what most I priae, nor give in vain, 

They that thus give receive as much again. 

I might destroy myself for fleshly appetite. 

Yet would I never dare by wrong destroy the right. 

Shouldst thou, 0 noble prince, thy love foreswear 
Because she is my wife, lo! I declare 
Henceforth she is divorced and free to all. 

Thy slave to summon at thy beck and call. 

If thou, mine Ancient to thy detriment, 

Shouldst put away thy wife, though innocent, 

Thou womdst, methinks, have heavy blame to bear 
And ne’er a single soul to speak thee fair. 

With all such blame, my king, I could away, 

With censure, praise, or be it what it may, 

Let it fall on me, Sivi, as it will. 

Only do thou thy pleasure first fulfil. 

[221] He who esteem or blame regardeth not. 

For praise or censure careth not a jot — 

From him will glory and good fortune fly, 

As floods subside, leaving Wd high and dry. 

Whate’er of bliss or pain from hence may spring, 

O’ersteipping right, or fit one’s heart to wring, 

I'll welcome, if it joyous be or sad, 

As Earth puts up with all, both good and bad. 

^ Katta, a king’s roinister or ofiSoer. Of» Mtaka vn 269 , 24, 268, 6, and 81S, 22. 
The commentary explains the word as ‘ a doer of such things as ought to he done.’ 
Compare the use of eiepyims as a title of honour, Hdt. vin. 85. 
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I would not have another suffering 

From wrongful act that may his bosom wring, 

ni bear the burden of my griefs alone, 

Steadfast in right, vexing the peace of none. 

A meritorious act to heaven will lead, 

Be thou no obstacle to such a deed ; 

I Ummadanti a free offering send. 

As kings on brahmin priests much treasure s|;>end. 

Truly to me great kindness hast thou shown, 

Thy wife and thou are both my friends, I own, 

Brahmins and gods alike would blame me sore, 

And curses rest on me for evermore. 

Townsmen and countryfolk in this, I trust, 

“Will ne’er, 0 Sivi king, call thee unjust, 

Since Ummadanti is my gift to thee, 

Thy passion sated, send her back to me. 

Truly to me great kindness hast thou shown, 

Thou and thy wife are both my friends, I own, 

Good men’s right acts are famed both far and wide. 

Hard to o’erstep is Right, like Ocean’s tide. 

Worshipful master, waiting to bestow 
Wliate’er I crave, kind benefactor, thou 
[222] Repayest sevenfold all 1 offer thee; 

Take Ummadanti; my free gift is she. 

Mine Ancient, AhipSraka, in sooth, 

Right hast thou followed, even from thy youth ; 

Who else of living men, I prithee, would 
Early and late have striven to do me goodl 

0 noble prince, thou art of peerless fame. 

Wise, knowing right and walking in the same, 

Shielded by right, mayst thou, 0 king, live long, 

And, lord of right, teach me to shun the wrong. 

Come, hearken, Ahipftraka, to these my words and then 

I’ll teach thee ways of righteousness as practised by good men. 

A king delighting in the law is blest. 

And of all men a learned one is best, 

Ne’er to betray a friend is good, I wis, 

But evil to eschew is perfect bliss. 

’Neath the mild sway of righteous king, 

Like sh^e from sun-stroke sheltering. 

His subjects all may dwell in peace, 

Bojoicing in their wealth’s increase. 

No evil deed shall my approval win, 

However heedless it remains a sin: 

But such as sin ’gainst knowledge I detest; 

List to my parable; mark it and digest. 

iThe bull through floods a devious course will take. 

The herd of kine all straggling in his wake. 

So if a leader tortuous paths pursue, 

To base ends will he guide the vulgar crew, 

A d the whole realna an age of license rue. 

^ These lines ocour in Mtaka, vob in. p. 74 (English version). 
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But if the bull a course direct shall steer, 

The herd of kine straight follow in his rear. 

So should their chief to righteous ways be true, 

The common folk injustice will eschew, 

Ami through the realm shall holy peace ensue. 

[223] I would not hy an unjust act e’en heaven itself attain, 

No, not if, Ahiparaka, the whole world I should gain. 

Whatever things of price ’mongst men esteemed good, 

Oxen and slaves and gold, garments and sandal wood, 

Brood mares, rich treasure, jewels bright 

And all that sun and moon watch over day and night, 

Not for all this would I injustice do, 

I amongst Sivis born, a leader true. 

Father and chief and guardian of our land, 

As champion of its rights I take my stand, 

So will I reign on righteo\isness intent, 

To mine own will no more subservient. 

Auspicious is thy rule, great king, mayst thou continue long 
To guide the state with happy fate and in thy wisdom strong. 

Great joy is ours, 0 king, that thou such zeal for right hast shown, 
Princes of might, neglecting right, ere now have lost a crown. 

^To parents dear, 0 warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To wife and children, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To friends and courtiers, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

In war and travel, waixior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

In town and village, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

In every land and realm, 0 king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To brahmins and ascetics all, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To beasts and birds, 0 warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

Do righteously, 0 warrior king; from this all blessings flow; 

By following a righteous course to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 
v With watchful vigilance, 0 king, on paths of goodness go: 

The brahmins, Indra, and the gods have won their godhead so. 

[227] When the king had thus been taught the law by his commander- 
in-chief Ahiparaka, he got rid of his infatuation for XJmmadanti. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truth, and identified the 
Birth. At the end of the Truths the Brother was established in the First Path. 
At that time Ananda was the charioteer Sunanda, Sariputta was Ahiparaka, 
Uppalavanna was Ummadanti, the followers of Buddha were the rest of the 
courtiers, and I myself was king Sivi. 

1 Jdtakor, voL IV. p. 263 (English version). 
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MAHiBODHI- J ATAK A \ 


“ What mean these things^^ etc. This story the Master, while residing at 
Jetavana, told oonceming the Perfection of Wisdom. The incident will be foundi 
related in the Mahaummagga^. Now on this occasion the Master said, “ Not 
now only, but formerly also, the Tathagata was wise and crushed all disputants,” 
and with these words ho told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta the Bodhisatta was 
bom at Benares in the kingdom of Kasi, in the family of a North brahmin 
magnate, worth eighty crores, and they named him young Bodhi. When 
he came of age, he was instructed in all learning at Takkasila, and returning 
home he dwelt in the midst of household cares. By and bye renouncing 
evil desires he retired to the Himalaya region [228] and took up the 
ascetic life of a wandering mendicant, and dwelt there for a long time, 
living on roots and wild berries. At the rainy season he came down from 
the Himalayas and going on his begging rounds he gradually approached 
Benares. There he took up his abode in the royal park, and on the 
following day going his round in the city for alms, in his character of a 
mendicant, he drew nigh to the palace gate. The king standing at his 
window saw him, and, being delighted with his calm demeanour, he intro- 
duced him into his palace and seated him on the royal couch. After a 
little friendly talk, the king listened to an exposition of the Law and then 
offered him a variety of dainty food. The Great Being accepted the food 
and thought, “Verily this king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in 
enemies. Who, I wonder, will rid me of a fear that has sprung up in 
my mind 1 ” And observing a tawny hound, a favourite of the king’s, 
standing near him, he took a lump of food and made a show of wishing to 
give it to the dog. The king being aware of this had the dog’s dish 
brought and bade him take the food and give it to the dog. The Great 
Being did so and then finished his own meal. And the king, gaining his 
consent to the arrangement, had a hut of leaves built for him in the royal 
park within the city, and, assigning to him all that an ascetic required, he 
let him dwell there. And two or three times every day the king came to 
pay his respects to him. And at meal times the Gi’eat Being continued to 

* Compare trdtaka~Mal&,xs.ixi. Story of the Mahabodhl, and Digha Nikdya, xi. 
8aiMsl^.-Phala {Dialogues of the BuAdha translated by B. Davids, p. 65). 
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sit on the royal conch and to share the royal food. And so twelve yeai-s 
passed. Now the king h,ad five councillors who taught him his temporal 
and spiritual duties. One of them denied the existence of Cause (Karma), 
Another believed everything was the act of a. Supreme Being. A third 
professed the doctrine of preyious actions. A fourth believed in annihila- 
tion at death. A fifth, held the Kshatriya doctrine. He who denied the 
Cause taught the people that beings in this world were purified by rebirth. 
He who believed in the action of a Supreme Being taught that the world 
was created by him. He who believed in the consequences of previous 
acts taught that sorrow or joy that befalls man here is the result of some 
previous action. The believer in annihilation taught that no one passes 
hence to another world, but that this world is annihilated. He who 
professed the Kshatriya creed taught that one’s o wfl i nterest is to be 
desired even , at the cost of killing one’s parents. ^These men were ap- 
pointed to sit in judgment in the king’s court, [229] and being greedy of 
bribes they dispossessed the rightful owner of property. Now one day a 
certain man, being worsted in a false action at law, saw the Great Being 
go into the palace for alms, and he saluted him and poured his grievance 
into his ears, saying, “ Holy Sir, why do you, who take your meals in the 
king’s palace, regard with indiflference^ the action of his lord justices who 
by taking bribes ruin all men? Just now these five councillors, taking a 
bribe at the hands of a man who brought a false action, have wrongfully 
dispossessed me of my property.” So the Great Being moved by pity for 
him went to the court, and giving a righteous judgment reinstated him in 
his property. The people with one consent loudly applauded his action. 
The king hearing the noise asked what it meant, and on being told what 
it was, when the Great Being had finished his meal, he took a seat beside 
him and asked, ‘*Is it true, Eeverend Sir, as they say, that you have 
decided a lawsuit 1 ” “ It is true, Sire.” The king said, “ It will be to 

the advantage of the people, if you decide cases : henceforth you are to sit 
in judgment.” “Sire,” he replied, “we are ascetics j this is not our 
business.^ “ Sir, you ought to do it in pity to the people. You need not 
judge tfib whole day, but when you come here from the park, go at early 
dawn to the place of judgment and decide four cases ; then return to the 
park and after partaking of food decide four more cases, and in this way 
the people will derive benefit.” After being repeatedly importuned, he 
agreed to it and henceforth he acted accordingly. Those who brought 
fraudulent actions found no further opportunity, and the councillors not 
getting any bribes were in evil plight and thought, “Ever since this 
mendicant Bodhi began to sit in judgment, we get nothing at all,” And 
calling him the king’s enemy they said, “ Come, let us slander him to the 
king and bring about his death.” So drawing nigh to the king they said, 
1 ajtjhufehhhati. Compare Jataha, 1. 147, Cullavagga, iv. 4. 8. 
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“ Sire, the mendicant Bodhi wishes you harm.” The king did not believe 
them and said, “Nay, he is a good and learned man i he would not do so.” 
“ Sire,” they replied, “ all the citizens are his creatures ; [230] we are the 
only five people he cannot get under his thumb. If you do not believe us, 
when he next comes here, take note of his following.” The king agreed 
to do so, and standing at his window he watched for his coming, and, 
seeing the crowd of suitors wdio followed Bodhi without his knowledge, 
the king thought they were his retinue, and being prejudiced against him 
he summoned his councillors and asked, “What are we to dol” “ Have 
him arrested. Sire,” they said. “ Unless we see some gross offence on his 
part,” he said, “how are we to arrest him?” “Well then diminish the 
honour that is usually paid to him, and when he sees this falling off of 
respect, being a wise mendicant, he will without saying a word to anyone 
run away of his own accord.” The king fell in with this suggestion and 
gradually diniinished the respect paid to hinu On the first day after this 
they seated him on a bare couch. He noticed it and at once knew that he 
had been slandered to the king, and returning to the park he was minded 
to take his departure that very day, but he thought, “ When I know for 
certain, I will depaii:,” and he did not go away. So the next day when 
he was seated on the bare couch, they came with food prepared for the 
king and other food as well, and gave him a mixture of the two. On the 
third day they did not suffer him to approach the dais, but placing him at 
the head of the stairs they offered him mixed food. He took it and 
retiring to the park made his meal there. On the fourth day they placed 
him on the terrace below and gave him broth made of rice dust, and this 
too he took to the park and made his meal there. The king said, 
“Though the honours paid to him are diminished, yet Great Bodhi, the 
mendicant, does not go away. What are we to do?” “Sire,” they said, 
“it is not for alms he comes here; but he is seeking sovereignty. If 
he were coming merely for the alms, he would have run away the very 
first day he was slighted.” “ What then are we to do ? ” “ Have him 

slain tomorrow, Sire.” He said, “ It is well,” and placing swords in the 
hands of these very men he said, “ Tomorrow, when he comes and stands 
inside the door, cut off his head and make mincemeat of him, and with- 
out saying a word to anyone throw his body on a dunghill, and then take 
a bath and return here.” 

They readily agreed and said, “ Tomorrow we will come and do so,” 
[231] and having arranged matters with one another they departed to 
their several homes. The king too after his evening meal lay down on the 
royal couch and called to mind the virtues of the Great Being. Then 
straightway sorrow fell upon him and the sweat poured from his body, and 
getting no comfort in his bed he rolled about from side to side. Now his 
chief queen lay beside him but he exchanged not a single word with her. 
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So she asked him, saying, “ How is it, Sire, that yon do not say a word to 
me ? Have I in any way offended you ? ” “ Ho, lady,” he said, “ but they 
tell me the mendicant Bodhi has become an enemy of ours. I have 
ordered five of my councillors to slay him tomorrow. After killing him 
they will cut him in pieces and cast his body on a dunghill. But for 
twelve years he has taught us many a truth. No single oflfenee in him 
has ever been clearly seen by me before, but at the instigation of others 
I have ordered him to be put to death, and this is why I grieve.” Then 
she comforted him, saying, “ If, Sire, he is your enemy, why do you grieve 
at killing him? Your own safety must be attended to, even if the enemy 
you slay is your own son. Do not take it to heart.” He was reassured 
by her words and fell asleep. At that moment the well-bred tawny hound 
hearing the talk thought, “Tomorrow by my own power I must save this 
man’s life.” So early next morning the dog went down from the terrace and 
coming to the big door he lay with his head on the threshold, watching the 
road by which the Great Being came. But those councillors with swords 
in their hands came early in the morning and took their stand inside 
the door. And Bodhi duly observing the time came from the park and 
approached the palace door. Then the hound seeing him opened his mouth 
and showed his four big teeth and thought, “Why, holy Sir, do you not seek 
your alms elsewhere in India ? Our king has posted five councillors armed 
with swords inside the door to slay you. Do not come accepting death as 
your fate^ but be off with all speed,” and he gave a loud bark. From his 
knowledge of the meaning of all sounds Bodhi understood the matter and 
returned to the park [232] and took everything that was necessary for 
his journey. But the king standing at his window, when he found he 
was not coming, thought, “ If this man is my enemy, he will return to the 
park and gather together all his forces and will be prepared for action, 
but if otherwise, he will certainly take all that he requires and be ready 
to go away. I will find out what he is about.” And going to the park 
he found the Great Being coming out of his hut of leaves and with all his 
requisites at the end of his cloister walk, ready to start, and saluting him 
he stood on one side and uttered the first stanza : 

What mean these things, umbrella, shoes, skin-robe and staff in hand? 

What of this cloak ana bowl and hook? I fain would understand 

Why in hot haste thou wouldst depart and to what far-off land. 

On hearing this the Great Being thought, “I suppose he does not 
understand what he has done. I will let him know.” And he repeated 
two stanzas : 

These twelve long years I’ve dwelt, 0 king, within thy royal park ; 

And never once before to-day this hound was known to bark. 

To-day he shows his teeth so white, defiant now and proud. 

And hearing what thou toldst the queen, to warn me, bays aloud. 

^ Jdtaka, iv. 417, with death written on the brow,” 
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Then the king acknowledged his sin, and asking to be forgiven he 
repeated the fourth stanza: 

[233] The sin was mine ; thee, holy sir, my purpose was to slay ; 

But now I favour thee once more, and fain would have thee stay. 

Hearing this the Great Being said, “ Of a truth, ^ire, wise men do not 
dwell with one who without having seen a thing with bis own eyes follows 
the lead of others," and so saying he exposed his misconduct and spoke 
thus : 

My food of old was pure and white, next motley ’twas in hue. 

Now it is brown as brown can be. 'Tis time that I withdrew. 

Pirst on the dais, then upstairs and last below I dine; 

Before I’m thrust out neck and crop, my place I will resign. 

Ajfifect thou not a faithless friend ; like a dry well is he ; 

However deep one digs it out, the stream will muddy 
A faithful friend aye cultivate, a faithless one eschew, 

As one athirst hastes to a pool, a faithful friend pursue. 

Cling to the friend that clings to thee, his jove with love requite; 

One who forsakes a faithful friend is deemed a sorry wight. 

Who cleaves not to a steadfast friend, nor love requites with love, 

Vilest of men is he, nor ranks the monkey tribe above. 

To meet too often is as bad as not to meet at all ; 

To ask a boon a whit too soon — this too makes love to palL 
Visit a friend but not too oft, nor yet prolong thy stay ; 

At the right moment favours beg: so love will ne’er decay. 

Who stay too long find oftentimes that friend is changed to foe; 

So ere I lose thy friendship I will take my leave and go. 

[234] The king said : 

Though I with folded hands beseech, thou wilt not lend an ear. 

Thou hast no word for us to whom thy service would be dear, 

I crave one favour : come again and pay a visit here. 

The Bodhisatta said ; 

If nothing comes to snap our life, O king, if thou and I 
Still live, 0 fosterer of thy realm, perhaps I’ll hither fly, 

And we may see each other yet, as days and nights go by, 

[236] Thus spoke the Great Being and preached the Truth to the king, 
saying, “ Be vigilant, 0 Sire." And leaving the park, after going a round 
for alms in a district of his own, he departed from Benares and by degrees 
reached a place in the Himalayas, and after dwelling some time there he 
descended from the hills and settled in a forest near a frontier village. As 
soon as he was gone, those councillors once more sat in judgment, robbing 
the people, and they thought, “Should Great Bodhi, the mendicant, 
return, we shall lose our livelihood. What are we to do to prevent his 
coming back T.hen this occurred to them: “Such people as these cannot 
leave any object to which they are attached. What can be the object 
here to which he is attached ? ” Then feeling sure it must be the king’s 
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chief consort, they thought, “This is the reason why he would return here. 
We will, be beforehand^ with them and put her to death.” And they 
repeated this to the king, saying, “ Sire, to-day a certain report is current 
in the city.” “ What report?” he said. “Great Bodhi the mendicant and 
the queen send messages to and fro, one to the other.” “ With what objects ? ” 
“His message to the queen, they say, is this, ‘Will you be able by your 
own power to put the king to death and to grant me the white umbrella ?’ 
Her message to him is, ‘The king’s death, verily, is my charge : you are 
to come quickly.’ ” They constantly repeated this till the king believed it 
and asked, “What then is to be done?” They answered, “We must put 
the queen to death.” And without investigating the truth of the matter 
he said, “Well then put her to death : and cutting up her body piecemeal 
throw it on the dunghill.” They did so, and the news of her death was 
noised abroad throughout the city. Then her four sons said, “Our mother 
though innocent has been put to death by this man,” and they became the 
king’s enemies. And the king was greatly terrified. The Great Being in 
due course heard what had happened and thought, “Excepting myself 
there is no one that can pacify these princes and induce them to forgive 
their father; I will save the king’s life and deliver these princes from 
their evil purpose.” So next day he entered a frontier village and after 
eating the flesh of a monkey given to him by the inhabitants [236] he 
begged for its skin which he had dried in his hermit’s hut till it had lost 
all smell and then made it into an inner and outer robe which he laid upon 
his shoulder. Why did he do so ? That he might say, “It is very helpful 
to me.” Taking the skin with him he gradually made his way to Benares 
and drawing nigh to the young princes he said to them, “ To murder one’s 
own father is a terrible thing: you must not do this. No mortal is 
exempt from decay and death. I have come hero to reconcile you ; when 
I send a message, you are to come to me.” After having thus exhorted 
the youths, he entered the park within the city and seated himself upon 
a stone slab, spreading the monkey-skin over it. 

When the keeper of the park saw this, he went in haste to tell the 
king. The king on hearing it was filled with joy, and taking those 
councillors with him went and saluted the Great Being, and sitting down 
began to converse pleasantly with him. The Great Being without any 
exchange of friendly greeting went on stroking his monkey-skin. The 
king said, “ Sir, without making any provision* for me you continue to rub 
your monkey-skin. Is this more helpful to you than I am ? ” “ Yes, Sire, 
this monkey is of the greatest service to me. I travelled about sitting on 
its back. It carried my water-pot for me. It swept out ray dwelling- 

^ papigaec'eva, v.l. pafikacc'eva. Eefer to Trenckaer’s Milindapanha, note 48**, 
pp. 421, 422. It has here the force of the Latin ultro. 

* Another reading is akathetvOf, “ without addressing a word to me.” 
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place. It performed various duties of a minor kind for me. Through its 
simplicity I ate its flesh and having had its skin dried I spread it out and 
sit and lie on it: so it is very useful to me.” Thus did he, in order to 
refute these heretics, attribute the acts of a monkey to the monkey-skin, 
and with this object he spoke as he did. From his having formerly 
dressed in its skin he said, “ I ti*avelled about sitting on its back.” From 
placing it on his shoulder and from having thus carried his drinking 
vessel he said, “It carried my drinking vessel.” From the fact of having 
swept the ground with the skin he said, “ It sweeps out my dwelling 
place.” When he lies down, because his back is touched by this skin, and 
when he steps upon it, because, it touches his feet, he says, “ It performed 
such and such various duties for me”: when he was hungry, because he 
took and ate its flesh, he says, [237] “ Being such a simple creature, I ate 
its flesh.” On hearing this those councillox’S thought, “ This man is guilty 
of murder. Consider, pray, the act of this ascetic : he says he killed a 
monkey, ate its flesh and goes aboxit with its skin,” and clapping their 
hands they ridiculed him. The Great Being, on seeing them do this, said, 
“ These fellows do not know that I am come with this skin to refute their 
heresies : I will not tell them.” And addressing the one that denied the 
Cause, he asked, saying, “ Why, sir, do you blame me 1 ” “ Because you 
have been guilty of an act of treachery to a friend and of murder.” Then 
the Great Being said, “ If one should believe in you and in your doctrine 
and act accordingly, what evil has been done 1 ” And refuting his heresy 
he said ; 

If this thy creed, ‘All acts of men, or good or base, 

From natural causes spring, I hold, in every case,’ 

Where in involuntary acts can sin find place? 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true, 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew, 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

[238] Thus did the Great Being rebuke him and reduce him to silence. 
The king, feeling annoyed at the rebuke before the assembly, collapsed^ 
and sat down. And the Great Being, after refuting his heresy, addressed 
the one who believed that everything is brought about by a Supreme 
Being and said, “Why, sir, do you blame me, if you really fall back 
\ipon the doctrine that everything is the creation of a Supreme Being?” 
And he repeated this verse . 

If there exists some Lord all powerful to fulfil 
In every creature bliss or woe, and action good or ill, 

That Lord is stained with sin. Man does but work his will. 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true. 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

^ pattahMuindhat see note on p. 10. 
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Couldst thou but only see how sinM is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

Thus did he, like one knocking down a mango with a club stick taken 
from the mango tree, refute the man who believed in the action of some 
Supreme Being by his very own doctrine, and then he thus addressed the 
believer in all things having happened before, saying, “Why, sir, do you 
blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that everything has 
happened before ? ” And he repeated this verse : 

From former action still both bliss and woe begin ; 

This monkey pays his debt, to wit, his former sin : 

Each act’s a debt discharged. Where then does guilt come in? 

[239] If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true. 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed. 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

Having thus refuted the heresy of this man too, he turned to the 
believer in annihilation' and said, “You, sir, maintain that there is no 
reward and the like, believing that all mortals suffer annihilation here, 
and that no one goes to a future world. Why then do you blame me ? ” 
And rebuking him he said : 

Each living creature’s form four elements compose; 

To these component parts dissolved each body goes. 

The dead exist no more, the living still live on ; 

Should this world be destroyed, both wise and fools are gone : 

Amidst a ruined world guilt-stain defileth none. 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true, 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

[240] Thus did he refute the heresy of this one too and then addressing 
him who held the Kshatriya doctrine, he said, “ You, sir, maintain that a 
man must serve his own interests, even should he have to kill his own 
father and mother. Why, if you go about professing this belief, do you 
blame me ? ” And he repeated this verse ; 

The Kshatriyas say, poor simple fools that think themselves so wise, 

^ A man may kill his parents, if occasion justifies. 

Or elder brother, children, wife, should need of it arisa 

Thus did he withstand the views of this man too, and to reveal his 
own view he said : 

‘From off a tree beneath whose shade a man would sit and rest, 

’Twere treachery to lop a branch. False friends we both detest, 

1 ucchedavada. Compare Vinaya Texts, n. 111, Dluimma Sangani, p. 268 of 
translation, and Buddhist Suttas, p. 149 (S.B.E. xi.) and Kaihd Vatthu, Pakarana 
AtthakathU, p. 6 (P, T. S. J. 1889). , , ‘ 
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But if occasion should arise, then extij^ate that tree? 

That monkey then, to serve my needs, was rightly slain by me. 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine tru^ 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

[241] Thus did he refute the doctrine of this man too, and now that 
all these five heretics were dumbfounded and bewildered addressing 
the king he said, "Sire, these fellows with whoiA you go about are 
big thieves who plunder your realm. Oh ! fool that you are, a man by 
consorting with fellows such as these both in this present world and that 
which is to come would meet with great sorrow,” and so saying he taught 
the king the Truth and said : 

This man avers, ‘There is no cause.’ Another, ‘One is Lord of alt.’ 

Some hold, ‘ Each deed was done of old.’ Others, ‘ All worlds to ruin fall,’ 
These and the Kshatriya heretics are fools who think that they are wise, 
Bad men are they who sin theniselves and others wickedly advise, 

Evil communications aye result in pains and penalties. 

Now by way of illustration, enlarging on the text of his sermon, he 
said: 

A wolf disguised as ram of old 
Drew unsuspected nigh the fold. 

The * panic-stricken flock it slew. 

Then scampered off to pastures new. 

Thus monks and brahmins often use 
A cloak, the credulous to abuse. 

Some on bare ground all dirty lie, 

Some fast, some squat in agony. 

[242] Some may not drink, some eat by rule. 

As saint each poses, wicked fool. 

An evil race of men are they, and fools who think that they are wise. 
All such not only sin themselves, but others wickedly advise. 

Evil communications aye result in pains and penalties! 

Who say, ‘No Force exists in anything,’ 

Deny the Cause of all, disparaging 

Their own and others’ acts as vanity, O king. 

An evil race of men are they, and fools who think that they are wise, 
All such not only sin themselves, but others wickedly advise, 

Evil communications aye result in pains and penalties. 

If Force exists not anywhere nor acts be good or ill, 

Why should a king keep artisans, to profit by their skill? 

It is because Force does exist and actions good or ill, 

That kings keep ever artisans and profit by their skill. 

^ cf, appapibhSmt Cullavagga, iv. 4. 8, 

* Reading vittdtayitvS for citrd»ayitva. 
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If for a hundred years or more no rain Oir snow should fall, 

Our race, amidst a ruined world, would perish one and all. 

But as rains fall and snow withal, the changing year ensures, 

That harvest ripens and our land for ages long endures. 
iThe bull through floods a devious course will take &c. 

Who plucketh fruit before it has well ripened on the tree. 

Destroys its seed and never knows how sweet the fruit may ba 

n So he that by unrighteous rule his country has destroyed, 

he sweets that spring from righteousness has never once enjoyed. 

But he that lets the fruit he plucks first ripen on the tree, 

Preserves its seed and knows full well how sweet the fruit may be. 

So he too by his righteous rule that has preserved the land, 

How sweet the fruits of justice are can fully understand. 

The warrior king that o’er the land unrighteous sway shall wield 
Will suffer loss in plant and herb, whate’er the ground shall yield. 

So should he spoil his citizens so apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue will his exchequer drain. 

And should he vex his soldiers bold, so skilled to rule the fight, 

His army will fall ofif from him and shear him of his might. 

So should he wrong or sage or saint, he meets his due reward. 

And through his sin, howe’er high born, from heaven will be debaired. 

And should a wife by wicked king, though innocent, be slain, 

He sufifers in his children and in hell is racked with pain. 

Be just to town and country folk aiid treat thy soldiers well, 

Be Kind to wife and children and let saints in safety dwell. 

A monarch such as this, 0 Sire, if free from passion found, 

Like Indra, lord of Asuras, strikes terror all aroimd. 

[245] The Great Being having thus taught the Truth to the king 
summoned the four young princes and admonished them, explaining to 
them the king’s action, and he said, “Ask the king’s pardon,” and having 
persuaded the king to forgive them, he said, “Sire, henceforth do not 
accept the statement of slanderers without weighing their words, and be 
not guilty of any similar deed of violence, and as for you young princes, 
act not treacherously towards the king,” and he thus admonished them all. 
Then the king said to him, “ Holy Sir, it was owing to these men that I 
sinned against you and the queen, and through accepting their statement 
1 wrought this evil deed. [246] I will put all five of them to death.” 
“Sire, you must not do this.” “Then I will order their feet and hands to 
be cut ofif.” “ This too you must not do.” The king assented, saying, “It 
is well,” and he stript them of all their property and disgracing them in 
various ways, by fastening their hair into five locks®, by putting them into 

1 These lines are to be found in Jataka, vol. ni. p. 74 (English) and vol. v. p. 118. 
® Compare Katha Sarit S&gara, xu. 168, Tawney’s translation, vol. i. p. 80, 
where as a mark of disgrace a woman’s head is so shaved that five looks are left. 
Jataht, n. 185 shows that the cula was sometimes a mark of slavery. In Jataha v. 
p. 249 a little boy of poor parents is described as wearing his hair in this fashion. 
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fetters and chains and by sprinkling cow-dung over them, he drove them 
out of his kingdom. And the Bodhisatta after staying there a few days 
and admonishing the king, bidding Mm be vigilant, set off for the Hima- 
layas and developed supernatural power arising out of mystic meditation, 
and so long as he lived, cultivating the Perfect States, he became a denizen 
of the Brahma world. 


The Master here ended his lesson and saying, “ Not now only. Brethren, but 
formerly also, the Tathagata was wise ana crushed all disputants,” he thus 
identified the Birth: “At that time the five heretics^ were Pur&na Kassapa, 
Makkhali Qosala, Pakudha KaccSna, Kesakambal!, Niga^tha N&thaputta, 
the tawny dog was Ananda, and the wandering mendicant MahSbodhi was I 
myself. 

1 For these heretics see Hardy’s Manual, p. 300, and Vinaya Texts, it. 111. Some 
of their names are found elsewhere with different forms, Parana, Eahudha Eaocayana 
and Natapntta. 


BOOK XIX. SATTHINIPATA. 


No. 529. 


SONAKA-JATAKA\ 

[247] thousand crovms” etc. This is a story told by the Master, while 
dwelling at Jetavana, concerning the Perfection of Renunciation. On this 
occasion the Bodhisatta sitting in the Hall of Truth in the midst of the Brethren, 
as they were singing the raaises of the Perfection of Renunciation, said, “Brethren, 
not now only, but of old also the Tathagata verily left the world and made the 
Great Renunciation,” and so saying he related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, the Magadha king reigned in Rajagaha. The 
Bodhisatta was born to his chief queen and on his naming-day they called 
him prince Arindama. On the very day of his birth a son was also born 
to the royal chaplain, and to him they gave the name of young Sonaka. 
The two lads grew up together and when they were of age they were 
exceedingly handsome, in appearance not to be distinguished one from 
another, and they went to Takkasila and, after being trained in all 
sciences, they left that place with the intention of learning the practical 
uses of arts and local observances, and gradually in the course of their 
wanderings found their way to Benares. There tbey took up their abode 
in the royal park and next day entered the city. That very day certain 
men being minded to make an offering of food to brahmins provided some 
rice-porridge and arranged seats, and on seeing these youths approach they 
brought them into the house and made them sit upon the seats they had 
prepared. On the seat allotted to the Bodhisatta a white cloth was 
spread, on that assigned to Sonaka a red woollen rug. On seeing this 
omen Sonaka at once understood that this day his dear friend Arindama 
[248] would become king in Benares, and that he would offer him the 
post of commander-in-chief. After they had finished their meal they 
returned together to the park. Now it was the seventh day since the 
king of Benares had died and the royal house was without an heir. So 
the councillors and the rest after washing themselves, head and all, 

^ Compare the story of Darlmukha^ No. $78, vol. tu. p. 156 (English translation). 
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assembled togetlier and saying, “ Thou art to go to the house of the man 
that is worthy to be king,” they started the festal car\ On leaving the 
city it gradually approached the park and stopping at the park gate it 
stood there, ready for any one to mount upon it. The Bodhisatta lay, 
with his outer robe wrapped about his head, on the royal slab of stone, 
while the lad Sonaka sat near him. On hearing the sound of musical 
instruments Sonaka thought, “Here comes the festal car for Arindama. 
To-day he will be made king and he will offer me the post of commander. 
But verily I have no desire for rule : when he is gone away, I will leave 
the world and become an ascetic,” and he stood on one side in concealment. 
The chaplain on entering the park saw the Great Being lying there and 
ordered his trumpets to be sounded. The Great Being woke up and after 
turning over and lying for a while he rose up and sat cross-legged on the 
stone seat. Then the chaplain spreading out his arras in a suppliant 
attitude cried, “The kingdom, Sire, comes to you.” “Why, is there no 
heir to the throne 1 ” “ Even so, Sire.” “ Then it is well,” he said. So 
they sprinkled him to be krug then and there. And mounting him on the 
car they brought him with a vast escort into the city. After a sblemn 
procession round the city he ascended to his palace and in the greatness of 
his gloiy he forgot all about young Sonaka. But when the king was gone, 
Sonaka returned and sat on the stone seat, and so it was that a withered 
leaf of a sSl tree fell from its stalk in front of him, and on seeing it 
he cried, “Even as this leaf, so will my body fall into decay,” and acquiring 
supernatural insight by reflecting on the impermanence of all things he 
attained to the state of a paccekabuddha, and at this very instant his 
characteristic as a layman vanished, and the marks of an ascetic became 
visible, and saying, “ There is no more re-birth for me,” in the utterance 
of this aspiration he set out for the cave of Nandamhla. And the Great 
Being after the lapse of forty years remembered Sonaka and said, “ Where 
in the world can Sonaka be ? ” And time after time calling him to mind 
[249] he found no one to tell him saying, “I have heard of him or I have 
seen him.” And sitting cross-legged on a royal throne upon a magnificent 
dais, surrounded by a company of minstrels and mime dancers, in the 
enjoyment of his glory, he said, “ Whosoever shall hear from some one 
that Sonaka dwells in such and such a place and shall repeat it to me, 
to him I promise a hundred pieces of money, but whosoever shall see him 
with his own eyes and shall tell me, to him I promise a thousand pieces of 
money,” and giving expression to this inspix'ed utterance, in the form of a 
song, he repeated the first stanza : 

A thousand crowns for one that sees my friend and playmate dear, 

A hundred lo ! I give if one of Sonaka should hear. 
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Then a nautch girl, catching it np, as it were, from liis very mouth, 
sang the words, and then another and another took it up till the whole 
harem, thinking it was a favourite air of the king’s, all sang it. And 
gradually both towns-people and country-folk sang the same song and the 
king too constantly sang it. At the end of fifty years the king had many 
sons and daughters, and the eldest son was called prince Dighavu. At 
this time the paccekabuddha Sonaka thought, “King Arindama is anxious 
to see me. I will go and explain to him the misery of evil desires and the 
blessing of Renunciation, and will show him the way to become an ascetic. 
And by his supernatural power he conveyed himself thither and took a 
seat in the park. At that moment a boy seven years old, wearing his hair 
in five knots, was sent there by his mother, and as he was gathering sticks 
in the park garden he sang over and over again this song. Sonaka called 
the boy to him and asked him saying, “ Why, my lad, do you always sing 
the same song and never sing anything else"? Do you not know any other 
song 1 ” “I know others, holy Sir, but this is the king’s favourite song, 
and so I constantly sing it.” “Has any one been found to sing a refrain 
to this song 1 ” “Ho, Sir.” “ I will teach yoxi one and then you can go 
and sing the refrain before the king.” “ Yes, Sir.” So he taught him the 
refrain ‘A thousand crowns’ and the rest of it, and when the boy had 
mastered it, [250] he sent him off, saying, “Go, my lad, and sing this 
refrain before the king and he will grant you great power. What have 
you to do with gathering sticks ? Be off with you as quick as you can.” 
“ It is well,” said the boy, and having mastered the refrain and saluted 
Sonaka he said, “ Holy Sir, until I bring the king, do you remain here.” 
With these words he went off as fast as he could to his mother and said to 
her, “Dear mother, give me a bath and dress me in my best clothes; 
to-day will I free you from your poverty.” And when he had taken a 
bath and was smartly dressed, he went to the door of the palace and said, 
“ Porter, go and tell the king and say, ‘ A certain lad has come and even 
now stands at the door, prepared to sing a song with you.’” So the 
porter made haste and told the king. The king summoned him to his 
presence and said, “Priend, would you sing a song with me?” “Yes, 
Sire.” “ Then sing it.” “ My lord, I will not sing it here, but have a 
drum beaten thr*ough the city and bid the people assemble together. 
I will sing before the people.” The king ordered this to be done, and, 
taking his seat in the middle of a couch under a magnificent pavilion and 
assigning a suitable seat to the boy, he said, “ How then sing your song.” 
“Sire,” he said, “you sing first and then I will sing a refrain to it.” Then 
the king sang first, repeating this stanza ; 

A thousand crowns for one that sees my friend and playmate dear, 

A hundred lo I I give if one of Sonaka should hear. 
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Then the Master, to make it clear that the boy with his hair dressed in five 
knots sang a refrain to the song begun by the king, in his Perfect Wisdom 
repeated two lines : 

Then xxp and spake that little boy — five tangled locks he wore — 

‘The thousand give to me who saw, who heard a hundred more: 

I’ll tell thee new^ of Sonaka, thy playfellow of yore.’ 


The verses that follow are to be taken in their obvious connexion. 

[251] Pray in what country, realm, or town hast thou a-wandering been, 

And where was Sonaka, my friend, I prithee tell me, seen '! 

Within this realm, in thine own park is many a big sal tree 

With leaves dark green and stems so straight, a pleasant sight to see ; 
Their branches densely interlaced, cloud-like, to heaven they rise, 

And at their foot lo ! Sonaka in meditation lies, 

Filled with the Arhat’s holy calm, when human passion dies. 

The king then started in full force and levelling the road 
He made his way straight to the place of Sonaka’s abode. 

There wandering midst an ample grove within his pleasure ground, 

All passionless, in saintly bliss, his friend at rest he found. 

Without saluting him he sat on one side and, by reason of his being 
himself given up to evil passion, he fancied he was some poor wretch and 
addressed him in this stanza : 

His parents dead, with shaven head, clad in monk’s robe I see 
A wretched Brother in a trance, stretched here beneath this tree. 

On hearing this said Sonak^ ‘He is no wretched wight 
Who in his every action, Sire, has aye attained to right. 

[252] Nay rather wretched those who right neglect and practise ill, 

For evil doer evil doom is destined to fulfil’ 

Thus did he rebuke the Bodhisatta, and he pretending not to know he 
was being rebuked, talking in a friendly way with him, declared his name 
and family and spoke this stanza ; 

As king of Kasi I am known, Arindama my name. 

Since coming here, Sir, hast thou met with aught deserving blame? 

Then the paccekabuddha said, “Not merely while dwelling here but 
nowhere else have I met with any discomfort,” and he began to tell in 
verse the blessings of the monk : 

’Mongst blessings of poor homeless monk I ever count it one, 

In jar or maund or granary he stores has hoarded none, 

But only craves what others leave and lives content thereon. 

The next of all his blessings this is one deserving praise, 

He free from blame enjoys his food and no one him gainsays. 

Third blessing of the monk I hold is this, that all his days 
He eats his food in happiness and no one him gainsays. 

The fourth of all his blessings is that wheresoe’er he goes. 

He wanders free throughout the realm and no Attachment knows. 

Fifth blessing this that should the town, wherever he may be, 

Perish in flames, he suffers not, for nought to bum has he. 
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[253] The sixth of all the blessings he may reckon to his lot, 

That if the realm should be despoiled, he suffers not a jot. 

The seventh of the blessings that to poverty he owes, 

Though robbers should his path beset, and many dangerous foes, 

With bowl and robe the holy man ever in safety goes. 

Last blessing this that wheresoe’er pur wanderer may fare, 

Homeless and poor, he journeys on without regret or care, 

[254] Thus did the paceekabuddha Sonaka tell of the eight blessings of 
the monk, and even beyond this he could have told of a hundred, nay a 
thousand immeasurable blessings, but the king being given up to sensual 
desires cut short his speech, saying, “I have no need of monkish blessings,” 
and to make it clear how devoted he was to evil passions he said ; 

Thy many blessings thou mayst praise but what am I to do 
Who worldly pleasures, Sonaka, so greedily pursue ? 

Dear are all human joys to me and heavenly joys as well, 

But how to gain both worlds at once, to me, I prithee, tell. 

Then the paceekabuddha answered him : 

n Who greedily on pleasure bent their worldly lusts would sate, 
lovk wickedness awhile, to be re-born in woeful state. 

But they who leave desire behind through life all fearless go, 

And reaching concentration^ pure are ne’er re-born to woe. 

Here tell I thee a parable ; Arindama, give heed. 

Some that are wise through parable my meaning best may read. 

See ! borne along on Ganges’ flooded tide a carcase vast, 

A foolish crow thought to himself as it was floating past, 

‘Oh what a carriage I have found and goodly store of food. 

Here will I stay both night and day, enjoying blissful mood.’ 

So eats he flesh of elephant and drinks from Ganges’ stream, 

And budging not sees grove and shrine pass by him in a dream. 

Thus heedless and on carrion vile so all intent was he. 

The Ganges swept him headlong to the perils of the sea. 

But when with food exhausted he, poor bird, essayed a flight, 

Nor east nor west nor south nor north was any land in sight. 

Far out at sea, so weak was he, long ere he reached the shore, 

Midst countless perils of the deep he fell to rise no more. 

For crocodiles and monster fish, where our poor flatterer lay, 

Came ravening all aromid and quick devoured their quivering prey. 

So thou and all that greedily pleasures of sense pursue 
Are deemed as wise as was this crow, till ye all lusts eschew. 

My parable proclaims the Truth. To it, 0 king, give heed, 

Thy fame for good or ill will grow according to thy deed. 

[257]. Thus by means of this parable did he admonish the king and, in 
order to fix it firmly in his mind, he repeated this stanza ; 

In pity once, nay even twice, utter the warning word, 

But keep not on repeating it, like slave before his lord. 

^ ekodibhoha, concentration of mind, see B. Morris, P, T. 8. J, 1886, p. 32 and 
Academy, March 27, 1886, 
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Thus in his wisdom infinite did Sonaka the seer 

Instruct the king, and then in space straightway did disappear. 

This stanza was inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


And the Bodhiaatta stood gazing on him as he passed through the air, 
so long as he remained within the range of his vision, but when he had 
passed out of sight, he was greatly agitated and thought, “ This brahmin, 
low-born' fellow that he is, after scattering the dust from his feet upon my 
head, though I am sprung from an unbroken line of nobles, [268] has 
disappeared in the sky : I must to-day renounce the world and become a 
religious. So in his desire to join the religious and give up his kingdom 
he repeated a couple of stanzas : 

Where are my charioteers, despatched a worthy king to find? 

I would not longer reign ; henceforth my crown I have resigned. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows ? I’ll be ordained to-day ; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall *neath passion’s baneful sway. 

On hearing him thus abdicate his throne his councillors said : 

Thou hast a son, Dighavu named, a goodly prince is he, 

By sprinkling raise him to the throne, for he our king shall be. 

Then, beginning with the stanza spoken by the king, the verses in due 
order are to be understood in their obvious connexion : 

Then o[uiokly bring Bighavu here, a goodly prince is he, 

By sprinkling raise him to the throne, for he your king shall be. 

When they had brought Dighavu there, their nursing king to be, 

His sire addressed his darling boy — an only son was he. 

Full sixty thousand villages I once did claim as mine, 

Take them, my son, to wee henceforth my kingdom I resign. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo ! sixty thousand elephants with splendour all bedight, 

With girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden-bright, 

Each ridden by his own mahout, with spikM hook in hand, 

Take them, my son, I give them thee as ruler of the land. 

[259] Tomorrow one may die, who knows ? I’ll he ordained to-day ; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo ! sixty thousand horses here, bedecked in bright array 
—Sindh horses, all of noble breed and fleet of foot are they— 

Each ridden by a henchman hold, with sword and bow in hand, 

Take them, my son, I give them thee as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo! sixty thousand cars all yoked, with banners flying free, 

With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

^ On a brahmin being called see Buddhist India by E. Davids, p, 60. 
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Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed with bow in hand, 

Take them, my son, I give them thee, as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo ! sixty thousand kine so red, with bulls on every hand, 

Take them, my son, I give them thee as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Here twice eight thousand maidens fair in goodly vesture stand, 

With many a jewelled bracelet decked and rings upon each hand. 

Take them, my son, I give them thee, as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one maj die, who knows ? I’ll be ordained to-day ; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

^They say to me, ‘Thy mother dear, alas! poor boy, is dead,’ 

I cannot live without thee too. All joy from life is fled. 

As close behind old elephant a young one oft is found 

Moving through mountain-pass or wood, o’er rough or level ground, 

So bowl in hand I’ll follow thee, wherever thou mayst lead, 

Nor shalt thou find me burdensome or difficult to feed. 

2As oft some ship of merchants seeking gain at any cost 
Is swallowed by a whirlpool® and both ship and crew are lost, 

So lest I find a stumbling-block in this accursM boy, 

Instal him in my palace there all pleasures to enjoy — 

[260] With maids whose hands caressing him with gleaming gold are bright, 
Like Sakka midst his nymphs divine, he’ll ever take delight. 

Then brought they prince Dighavu to the palace, home of joy, 

And seeing him these maidens fair addressed the royal boy. 

‘Who art thou? Angel, minstrel-god, or Sakka known to fame, 
Dispensing alms in every town? We fain would learn thy name.’ 

No angel I nor minstrel-god nor Sakka known to fame, 

But heir to king of Kasi, prince Dighavu is my name. 

So cherish me and happy be : each one as wife I claim. 

Then thus unto Dighavu, their liege lord, these maidens said ; 

‘Where has the king a refuge gain^, and whither is he fled?’ 

The king escaped from miry ways is safe upon dry ground, 

From thorns and jungle free at last the high road he has found. 

But I am set upon a path that leads to woeful state, 

Through thorns and jungle on I press to reach an awful fate. 

Welcome to us, as lion is to cubs in mountain lair. 

Bear sway henceforth, our sovereign lord, the true and rightful heir. 

[261] And having so spoken they all sounded their musical instruments 
and all manner of song and dance took place, and so great was his glory 
that the prince intoxicated by it forgot all about his father, but exercising 
his rule with justice he fared. according to his deeds. But the Bodhisatta 

1 This and the two tollowing stanzas are spoken by the young prince. 

® This and the two following stanzas are spoken by king Arindama. 

* The commentary explains vohara as a ‘monster fish’ or * whirlpool.’ 
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developed the supernatural faculty resulting from Meditation and passed 
away to the Brahma world. 


The Master here ended his lesson and said, “Not now only, Brethren, but 
also of old the Tathagata verily made the Great Eenunciation ” and he identified 
the Birth, saying, “ At that time the paccekabuddha obtained Nirvana, the son 
was the young Rahula, and king Arindama was 1 myself.” 
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SAltfKICCArJATAKA. 

“ Ai sight of Brakmadattaf etc. This story the Master, while dwelling in 
the mango grove of Jivaka^, told concerning the murder of his own father ly 
Ajatasattu. For owing to Devadatta [262] and at hisf instigation he had his 
father put to death. But when sickness arose in the schismatic congregation 
following upon the division in the Order, Devadatta resolved to go and 
ask pardon of the Tathagata, and, as he was journeying in a litter to Savatthi 
he was swallowed up by the earth at the gate of Jetavana, On hearing this 
Ajatasattu thought, “ Because Devadatta was an enemy of the supreme Buddha, 
he has disappeared into the earth and is destined to the Avici hell. It was 
owing to him that I murdered my holy father, that king of Righteousness, I 
too shall surely be swallowed up by the earth.” And he was so terrified that 
he found no enjoyment in his royal splendour, and thinking he would rest 
awhile, he had no sooner fallen asleep than he seemed to be dropped into a 
world of iron nine leagues thick, and beaten as it were with iron spikes and 
devoured by dogs continually snapping at him, and with a terrible cry he rose 
up. So one day at full moon^ during the caturmSsya festival, when surrounded 
by a great retinue of courtiers he reflected on his own glory, he bethought him 
that his father’s glory was far greater than this, and that owing to Devadatta he 
had .slain so excellent a king of Righteousness, and while he thought on this 
a fever sprang up in his limbs and his whole body was bathed in sweat. And 
considering who could drive away this fear from him he concluded that except 
Dasabala there wtvs no one, and thinking, “ I have sinned neatly apinst the 
Tathagata: who verily will take me into his presence?” and concluding there 
was no one but Jlvaka, he considered some way of getting him to go with him, 
and uttering a joyous cry, “ 0 sir, what a lovely clear night it is,” he said, 
“ what if to-day we were to pay our respects to some priest or brahmin ?” And when 
the virtues of Purana® and other teachers had been sung by their respective 
disciples, without attending to what they said he cross-questioned Jlvaka, and on 
his telling of the virtues of the TathSgata and crying, “ Let his Majesty pay his 
respects to the Blessed One,” he order^ elephant cars to be got ready and went 
to the mango grove of Jlvaka. And approaching the Tathagata with an obeisance 
and being kindly greeted by him, he inquired of the reward of asceticism in 
thk present life, and after listening to a sweet discom'se on this topic from the 
Tathagata, at the end of the sermon he announced his discipleship, and having 
been reconciled to the Tathagata he went his ways. Thenceforth distributing 
alms and keeping the moral law he associated with the Tathagata, and listening 

1 Hardy’s Manual, pp. 2M — ^267, and pp. 333—337. 

* Komidi, the full moon day in the month Kattika. 

» Instead of jpura^ reading Purdno, i.e. Parana Kassapa. Of. Dlgha Nikaya, n, 2, 
where the name appears as Purana. 
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to his sweet discourse on the Law and consorting with a virtuous friend, his 
fears abated and his feeling of horror disappeared, and he recovered his peace of 
mind and happily cultivated the four Ways of Deportment, Then one day they 
started a discussion in the Hall of Truth, saying, “Sira, Ajatasattu after slaying 
his -father was terror-stricken and finding no enjoyment in his regal splendour 
he experienced pain in every posture. Then he went to the Tathagata and 
by associating with a virtuous friend he lost his fears and enjoyed the happiness 
of lordship.” The Master came and asked, saying, “What topic, Brethren, are 
you now engaged in discussing in conclave?” [263] and on their telling him what 
it was, he said, “ Not now only, but of old too, this man, after murdering his 
father, through me recovered his peace of mind,” and he told a stoi^ of the 
past. 


Once upon a time in Benares Brahraadatta begat a son, prince Brahma- 
datta. At the same time the Bodhisatta was conceived in the house of 
the family priest. And at his birth they named him young Saihkicca. 
The two lads grew up together in the palace and were great friends. And 
when they came of age, after acquiring all learning at Takkasila, they 
returned home. Then the king appointed his son to be viceroy and the 
Bodhisatta still lived with him. Now one day the viceroy, when his 
father was gone to disport himself in the pleasure garden, beheld his 
great glory and conceived a longing for it, thinking, “My father is more 
like a brother ; if I sliall wait for his death, I shall be an old man before 
I succeed to the crown. What good will it do me to get the kingdom 
then? I will kill ray father and make myself king,” and he told the 
B<jdhisatta what he thought of doing. The Bodhisatta rejected the idea, 
saying, “ Friend, the murder of a father is a serious matter. That way 
lies the road to hell. You must not do this deed. Pray do not kill him.” 
But he spoke of it again and again and was opposed by his friend for the 
third time. Then he consulted with his attendants and they fell in 
with the idea and devised a plot to kill the king. But the Bodhisatta 
hearing of it thought, “T will not consort with people like these,” and 
without taking leave of his father and mother he escaped by a house- 
door’' and hid himself in the Himalaya country. There he embraced the 
ascetic life and entered upon the supernatural powers arising from ecstatic 
meditation, living on roots and wild berries. But the prince, when his 
friend was gone away, put his father to death and enjoyed great glory. 
Hearing it said that young Sariikicca had adopted the ascetic life, many 
youths of good family gave up tlie world and were ordained by him to 
the ascetic life. And he dwelt there surrounded by a great company of 
ascetics, all of whom had already reached the Attainments. The king, after 
killing his father, for a very short time enjoyed the pleasure of kingship, 

^ Whenever any one wishes to leave the bouse without being observed, he goes out 
by the agga4vdram, perhaps a side or back-door, as opposed to tbe main entrance. 
Cf. Jdtaka, vol. i. 114, vol. v. 132, Pali text. 
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and then was terror-stricken, and lost his peace of mind and was like 
to one who had found his punishment ‘ in hell. Then calling to mind 
the Bodhisatta he thought, “My friend tried to stop me, saying the 
murder of one’s father was a grievous thing, but failing to persuade me 
he ran away to keep himself free from guilt. If he had been here, he 
would not have let me slay my father and he would free me from this 
terror. Where in the world can he be living? If I knew where he 
was dwelling, I would send for him. Who can tell me his place of 
abode?” Thenceforth both in the harem and in the court he was ever 
singing the praises of the Bodhisatta. A long time afterwards, when 
he had lived fifty years in the Himalayas, the Bodhisatta thought, “ The 
king remembers me. I must go to him and teach him the Law and 
remove his fears.” So attended by fi.ve hundred ascetics he passed through 
the air and alighted in the garden called Dayapassa, and surrounded by 
his band of ascetics he seated himself on the stone slab. The keeper of 
the garden on seeing him asked, saying, “ Holy sir, who is the leader of 
this company of ascetics?” And hearing it was the sage Saiiikicca and 
himself recognising him he said, “ Sir, stay here until I bring the king. He 
is anxious to see you.” And making an obeisance he went with haste to 
the palace and told the king of his friend’s arrival. The king came to 
see him and after offering all due civility he put a question to him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

At sight of Brahmadatta thus enthroned in royal state, 

He said, ‘0 king, the friend for whom thou art compassionate, 

Saihkicca, lo 1 is here — of saints the chief in fame is he — 

Set out in haste and tarry not this holy sage to see.’ 

So quickly mounting on the car prepared at his behest. 

The king begirt with courtier friends set forth upon his quest. 

The emblems five of royal pomp straight doffed the Kasi lord, 

Umbrella, turban, yak-tail fan, with shoes and eke his sword. 

Then stepping from his car the king, stripped of his bright array. 

To Dayapassa park, where sat Saiiikicca, took his way. 

The king drew nigh and greeting him with words of courtly phrase, 
EecaUed the converse they had held together in old days. 

And as he sat beside him, when occasion fit arose, 

A question as to sinful deeds he hastened to propose. 

‘Saihkicc^ lord of saintly baud, great sage, whom here I see 
Sitting in Dayapassa park, I fain would question thee. 

[265] How fare transgressors after death? Born to what state are they? 

I too have erred hum righteousness. Thy answer quick, I pray.’ 

The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

^ Beading kamtmk6ranM, Of. Morris on this word in the Pali Text Society 
Journal, 1884, p. 76. 
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Saihkicca thus addressed the king who ruled o’er Kasi land, 
Sitting in Dayapassa glades ; ‘Mark, sire, and understand; 
Shouldst thou point out the road to one gone hopelessly astray, 
And he should follow thy advice, no thorns beset his way. 

But he that walks in evil ways, shouldst thou direct aright, 
And he should follow thy advice, escapes from woeful plight.’ 


[ 266 ] Thus did he admonish the king, and moreover taught him the 
Faith, saying, 

Right is like the high road, 

Wrong is hut a bye-road. 

Right to heaven aye wins its way. 

Wrong to hell leads men astray. 

Men that transgress the law, 0 sire, and live unrighteously, 

What fate they suffer after death in hell, now hear from me. 

Sanjiva, Kalasutta and Roniva, great and small, 

Sahghata, Great Avici, are names that may well appal. 

With Tapana and Patapana, eight major hells in all. 

Escape from hence is hopeless, and of XJssadas they tell, 

I Twice eight times more in number, a kind of minor hell — 

Dread flames here torture sinful men, all cruel deeds abound. 

Horror, amazement, anguish, woe and terror reign around. 

Four square with fourfold doors is each, in duo proportion spaced, 

With dome of iron ’twas o’erarched, by iron wall embraced, 

Its base of iron wrought is such no raging flame may melt, 

Though e’en a hundiw leagues around its mighty power is felt. 

All that have outrage done to saints or injured holjr men 
Fall headlong into hell’s abyss, no more to rise again. 

In evil plight their mangled frames, piece-meal like fish on toast, 

For their misdeeds through countless years in hell are doomed to roast. 

Their limbs consumed with burning heat, to torture dread a prey, 
Though eager to escape from hell they never find a way. 

Seeking an outlet to and fro to east or west they fly. 

Or baffled hurry north or south, a hopeless quest to ply, 

For gods are there to bar the way, whichever door they try. 

[267] Poor souls, for many thousand years they dwell in hell’s domain, 
With arms outstretched they sore lament their overwhelming pain. 

Like deadly poison-snake whose wrath ’twere fatal to arouse, 

Shun to attack the saints that live bound by ascetic vows. 

Ajjuna*, lord of Kekakas, great archer, who annoyed 
Gotama, was despite his bulk and thousand arms destroyed. 

So Dandaki® defiling Kisavaccha, sinless one, 

Like palm tree from the roots cut down, was utterly undone 

^ The number of msada hells is given by the scholiast as 128. Of. L'Enfer 
Indien par M. L. Peer, Journal Asiatique, 1892 (vin. 86r. 20), pp, 186 sqq. Failca- 
gati-dipana, Pali Text Soc. Joum. 1884. Senart's Mak&vastu, i, 4, 12—27. 1 (summary 
at p. xxii). Sihshasamuccaya, ed. Bendall, pp. 69 — 78. 

® Vol. V. No. 522, Sarabhaitga Jdtaka, p. 72* En^sh version. 
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Mejjha^ for famed Matanga’s sake fell from its place of pride, 

The land became a wilderness and king and people died. 

Assailing black Dipayana^ the men of Vishnu race 

With Andhakas® sought Varna’s realm, each slain by other’s mace 

Curaed by a sage, Cecca^ who once could tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed by the earth on his appointed day. 

The self-willed fool can never gain the approval of the wise, 

But guileless souls, equipped with truth, are slow to utter lies. 

Whoso would lie in wait to catch some wise and hol^ man, 

Hurled down to hell will quickly learn to rue his wicked plan. 

But who with treacherous cruelty shall aged saints assail, 

Shall like a dying palm tree stump, childless and heirless, fail. 

Whoso some mighty sage, a priest of life austere, shall slay. 

In Kalasutta hell shall suffer torture many a day. 

And if a wicked Maga king his realm should overthrow, 

He shall when dead in Tapana like sufferings undergo. 

A hundred thousand years, as gods count yea.r8, he’s doomed to dwell, 
Clad in a robe of living flame, midst agonies of hell. 

[268] Bright jets of fire on _ every side .shoot from his tortured frame. 

His very lirabsi, hair, nails and all, serve but to feed the flame. 

And as his body burns apace, racked through and through with pain, 

Like a goad-stricken elephant, poor wretch, he roars amain. 

Whoso from greed or hatred shall, vile creature, slay his sire. 

In Kalasutta hell long time shall agonize in fire. 

In iron cauldron boiled till he shall peel. 

The parricide is pierced with shafts of steel. 

Then blinded and on filth condemn^ to feed 
He’s plunged in brine, to expiate his deed. 

Then goblins 'twixt his jaws, lest they should close, 

Hot iron ball or ploughshare interpose. 

These fixed with cords his mouth so firmly prop. 

They into it a stream of filth can drop. 

Vultures, both black and brown, and ravens too, 

And birds with iron beaks, a motley crew, 

Bending his tongue to many a fragment small, 

Devour the quivering morsel, blood and all 

The goblins flitting to and fro 
Assail the wretch with many a blow, 

On his charred breast or broken limb 
With cruel glee they buffet him. 

The joy is theirs, but woes abide 
With all that in such heU reside 
For earthly crime of parricide. 

The son that slays his mother straight to Yama’s realm is sent, 

In retribution for his deed to reap due punishment. 

* Vol. IV. No. 497, Matahga Jataka^ p. 244, English version. 

» Vol. IV. No. 454, Qhata Jdtaka, p, 63 — 7, English version. 

* Vol. V. No. 612, Kumbha J&taka, p. 10, English version. 

III. No. 422, Cetiya J&taka, p. 276, English version. 
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Tlicre powerful demons seize upon the guilty matricide, 

And plough with iron shares his back in furrows deep and wide. 

[269] The blood like molten copper from his wounds that flows they take, 

And give it to the guilty wretch, his burning thirst to slake. 

He stands plunged in a crimson lake as 'twere of clotted blood, 

Breathing foul stench of carrion vile or evil smelling mud. 

Enormous worms with iron mouths, piercing their victim’s .skin, 

Devour his flesh right greedily and suck the blood within. 

In hell one hundred fathoms deep behold the victim .sinks, 

While for a hundred leagues around dead carcase like he stinks. 

By reason of the stench, 0 king, such is his sorry plight, 

Though once possessed of vision keen he suffers loss of .sight. 

Past out from Khuradhara hell, gxdm prison house hard to flee, 
Abortion-mongers ’scape not thy dread stream, Vetaranl^. 

Silk-cotton trees with thorns foot long of iron wrought, ’tis said, 

On either bank, Vetaranl, o’erhang thy gloomy bed. 

All clothed in flame, one mass of fire, they stand against the sky, 

And all ablaze with brilliant light tower a full league on high. 

Here fixed upon sharp thorns red-hot in hell appear to view 
Unfaithful husbands, guilty wives, the whole adulterous crew. 

Beaten with stripes headlong they fall, revolving in their flight, 

And there with mangled limbs they lie awake the livelong night. 

At dawn they hide themselves in Iron Cauldron*'^, known to fame, 

Big as a mountain ’tis and full of water like to flame. 

So clad in folly like a robe these sinners night and day, 

For their ill deeds wrought long ago, fit retribution pay. 

Whoso as wife bought with his gold her husband shall despise, 

Or shall regard his kith and kin with ever scornful eyes, 

Her tongue, wrenched out with hook and line, shall sufesr agonies. 

[2701 She sees her tongue drawn out all full of worms, nor may complain, 
Silent perforce, in Tapana enduring awful pain. 

Slayers of sheep and swine and cows, and followei^ of the chase, 
Fishermen, robbers, cruel all, glozing as fair things base, 

Assailed with swords and iron clubs, headlong, these men of blood, 
Pursued with spears and arrows fall into a briny flood. 

The forger, harried night and day with club of iron forged, 

Feeds only on the filthy mess by some poor rogue disgorg^. 

Crows, ravens, vultures, jackals too, all armed with iron jaW, 

Entomb the struggling wretch alive in their insatiate maw. 

Who shall with beast® hunt beast to death, or bird with bird shall slay, 
O’erwhelmed with sin shall sink to hell, to rue the accursed day. 

[276] Thus did the king describe all these hells, and now making an 
opening in the earth he showed the king the angel-worlds and said : 

^ A river in Hell. 

® «fato%a, iu. p. 29 (English version). 

® This would refer to hunting the deer with dogs or the chetah, or to the sport 
of hawking. 
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Through virtue stored on earth of old the good to heaven attain, 

Here Brahmas, Devas, Indra, lo ! ripe fruit of Virtue gain. 

This then I say, beiir righteous sway throughout thy realm, my king, 
For justice done is merit won, nor e’er regret will bring, 

[277] On hearing the religious discourse of the Great Being, the king 
thenceforth was comforted. And the Bodhisatta, after staying some time 
there, returned to his own place of abode. 


The Master here ended his story and said, “Not now only, but of old also 
was he consoled by me,” and he identified the Birth : “At that time Ajatasattu 
was the king, the followei's of Buddha formed the company of the ascetic, 
and 1 myself was the sage Samkicca.” 



^ The story of Kusa may be linked with the European variants of the tale of 
Beauty and the Beast.” See Tibetan Talet, Introduction, p. xxxvii. and 21--28, and 
Kusa JStakaya, a Buddhistic legend, rendered from the Sinhalese into English verse 
by Thomas Steele. 

* A former name for Kusinara. 
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[278] “ This reahn,” etc. This was a tale the Master, while dwelling at J etavana, 
told about a backsliding Brother. The story runs that he was of noble birth 
and lived at Savatthi, and on his heartily embracing the Faith he adopted the 
ascetic life. Now one day as he was going his rounds for alms in Savatthi, he 
met a fair lady and fell in love with her at first sight. Overcome by his passion 
he lived an unhappy life, and letting his nails and hair grow long and wearing 
soiled robes, he pined away and became quite sallow, with all his veins standing 
out on his body. And Just as in the angel-world, such as are destined to fall 
from their heavenly existence manifest five well-known signs, that is to say, 
their garlands wither, their robes soil, their bodies grow ill-favoured, perspiration 
pours from their armpits, and they no longer find pleasure in their angel-home, 
so too in the case of worldly Brethren, who fall from the Faith, the same five 
signs are to be seen ; the flowers of faith wither, the robes of righteousness soil, 
through discontent and the effects of an evil name their persons grow ill- 
favoured, the sweat of corruption streams from them and they no longer delight 
in a life of solitude at the foot of forest trees— -all these signs were to be found 
in him. So they brought him into the presence of the Master, saying, “ Holy 
Sir, this fellow is discontented.” The Master asked if it w^ere true, and on his 
confessing that it was, he said, “Brother, be not the slave of sin. This is a 
wicked woman ; overcome your passion for her, take pleasure in the Faith. 
Verily through falling in love with a woman, sages of old, mighty though they 
were, lost their power and came to misery and destruction.” And so saying 
he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, in the Malla kingdom, in the royal city of 
Kusavati®, king Okkaka ruled his kingdom righteously. Amongst his 
sixteen thousand wives [279] the chief was SilavatT, his queen consort. 
Now she had neither son nor daughter, and the men of the city and 
all his subjects assembled at the door of the palace, complaining that 
the realm would utterly perish. The king opened his window and said, 
“Under my rule no man worketh iniquity. Wherefore do ye reproach 
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me?” “True, Sire,” they answered, “no one worketh iniquity, but no 
son is born to you, to perpetuate the race : a stranger will seize upon 
the kingdom and destroy it. Therefore pray for a son wlio can rule 
your kingdom righteously.” “In my desire for a son, what am I to 
do?” “Fii’st of all send out into the streets for a whole- week a band’ 
of dancing women of low degree — giving the act a religious sanction — and 
if one of them shall give birth to a son, well and good. Otherwise send 
out a company of fairly good standing, and finally a band of the highest 
rank. Surely amongst so many one woman will be found of sufficient 
merit to bear a son.” The king did as they bade him, and every seventh 
day he inquired of all such as had returned, after taking their fill of 
pleasure, whether any of them had conceived. And when they all 
answered, “No, Sire,” the king was now in despair and cried, “No son 
will be born to me.” The men of the city again reproached him as 
before. The king said, “Why do ye reproach me? At your bidding 
companies of women were exposed in the streets, and no one of them 
has conceived. What now am I to do ? ” “ Sire,” they answered, “ these 
women must be immoral and void of merit. They have not sufficient 
merit to conceive a son. But because they do not conceive, you are 
not to relax your efforts. The queen consort, Silavati, is a virtuous 
woman. Send her out into the streets. A son will be born to her.” 
The king readily assented, and proclaimed by beat of drum that on the 
seventh day from that time the people were to assemble and the king 
would expose Silavati — giving the act a religious character. And on the 
seventh day he had the queen magnificently arrayed and carried down 
from the palace and exposed in the streets. By the power of her virtue 
the abode of Sakka manifested signs of heat. Sakka, considering what 
this might mean, found that the queen was anxious for a son and thought, 
[280] “ I must grant her a son,” and, while wondering whether there was 
anyone in the angel-world worthy to be her son, he beheld the Bodhisatta. 
At this time, it is said, having passed through his .existence in the heaven 
of the Thirty-three, he was longing to be born in a higher world. Sakka, 
coming to the door of his dwelling-place, summoned him forth, saying, 
“Sir, you are to go to the world of men, and to be conceived as the 
child of Okkaka’s chief consort,” and then he gained the consent of 

' Ndtakam seems to be used in this passage of a band of dancing girls, like the use 
of ATw/Aos of a “ band of revellers,” The epithets culla, viajjhima^ jetfha, cannot well 
apply to the age of the women ; more probably to their degrees of rank, or perhaps 
merit, as in the case of culla-majjhiraa'mahd-silam. The women are no doubt in 
some way attached to the king’s court or members of his harem ; otherwise he could 
scarcely look upon a son bom to any of them as his heir. As to the licentious 
observances connected with the desire to remove the sterility of women, the reader 
may consult Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindm, p. 378, and Dubois and Beauchamp’s 
Hindu Manners and Custom, Pt in. Oh, iv. p. 600. 
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another divine being and said, “And you too shall be her son,” and 
that no man might make a breach in her virtue, Sakka went disguised 
as an aged brahmin to the door of the palace. The people, after washing 
and adorning themselves, each being minded to possess the queen, assembled 
at the royal entrance, but at the sight of Sakka they laughed, asking him 
why he had come. Sakka said, “ Why blame me ? If I am old in person, 
my passions are unabated, and I am come with the hope of carrying off 
Sllavatl with me, should I get her.” And with these words, by his 
divine power he got in front of them all, and by reason of the virtue 
that was in him no man could stand before him, and as the queen 
.stepped forth from the palace, arrayed in all her glory, he took her by 
the hand and made oif with hex-. Then such as stood there abused him, 
saying, “Fie on him, an old brahmin is gone off with a queen of peerless 
beauty ; he knows not what is becoming to him.” The queen too thought, 
“An old man is carrying me off.” And she was vexed and angry', nay 
disgusted. The king standing at the open window, looking to see who 
might cai’ry off the queen, on seeing who it was, was highly displeased. 
Sakka, escaping with her by the city gate, miraculously caused a house 
to appear close at hand, with its door open and a bundle of sticks laid 
out ready, “Is this your abode?” she asked. ‘‘Yes, lady, hitherto 
I have been alone : now there are two of us. I will go my rounds 
and bring home some husked i*ice. Do you meanwhile lie down on 
this heap of sticks. And so saying, he gently [281] stroked her with his 
hand, and causing her to thrill with the divine touch, he then and there 
laid her down, and at his touch she lost consciousness. Then by his 
superuatui'al power he transported her to the heaven of the Thirty-thi'ee 
and set her down on a heavenly couch in a magnificent palace. On 
the seventh day waking up, she beheld this splendour and knew that 
this was no brahmin, but must be Sakka himself. At this moment 
Sakka was seated at the foot of a coral-tree, suiTounded by heavenly 
dancers. Rising from her couch, she approached and saluted the god 
and stood respectfully on one side. Then Sakka said, “I give thee 
a boon: choose what it shall be.” “Then grant me, ske, a son.” 
“Not merely one, lady, I will grant you two. One of them shall be 
wise but ugly, the other shall be handsome but a fool. Which of them 
will you have first?” “The wise one,” she answered. “Good,” said 
he, and he presented her with a piece of kusa grass, a heavenly robe 
and sandal- wood, the flower of the coral-tree and a Kokanada® lute. 
Then he transported her into the king’s bedchamber and laid her down 

1 hardyati, cf. Mahavagga, i. 63 and 64, Jdtaka, u. 143, it. 171. Yedic hrimyati, 
hrinlte, 

2 Perhaps so called from the colour of the red lotus {kohanada), or from the country 
of that name. In Jatoil'a, in. 157 it occurs as the name of a palace. 
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on the same couch with the king, and just touched her person with his 
thumb, and at that moment the Bodhisatta was conceived in her womb. 
And Sakka straightway returned to his own abode. The wise queen 
knew that she had conceived. Then the king, on waking and seeing 
her, asked by whom she had been brought there. “By Sakka, sire.” 
“ Why ! with my own eyes I saw an aged brahmin carry you off. Why 
do you try to deceive me?” “Believe me, sire, Sakka took me with 
him to the angel- world.” “Lady, I do not believe you.” Then she 
showed him the kusa grass which Sakka had given her, .saying, “Now 
believe me.” The king thought, “ Kusa grass is to be got anywhere,” 
and still disbelieved her. Then she showed him her heavenly robes. 
On seeing these the king believed her and said, “Dear lady, granted 
that Sakka carried you off, but are you with child?” “Yes, sire, 
I have conceived.” The king was delighted and performed the cere- 
mony due to a pregnant woman. In ten months’ time she gave birth to 
a son. Giving him no other name, [282] they called him merely after the 
grass, Kusa. About the time that prince Kusa could run alone, a second 
heavenly being was conceived. To him they gave the name of Jayampati. 
The boys were brought up with great state. The Bodhisatta was so wise 
that, without learning aught from his teacher, he by his own ability 
attained to proficiency in all liberal arts. So when he was sixteen years 
old, the king being anxious to make over the kingdom to him, addressing 
the queen, said, “ Lady, in making over the kingdom to your son, we 
would institute dramatic festivities, and in our lifetime we would see 
him established on the throne. If there is any king’s daughter in all 
India you would like, on his bringing her here we will xnake her his 
queen consort. Sound him as to what king’s daughter he affects.” She 
readily agreed and sent a handmaid to report the matter to the prince 
and to ascertain his views. She went and told the prince the state of 
affairs. On hearing her the Great Being thought, “ I am not well-favoured. 
A lovely princess, even if she is brought here as my bride, on seeing 
me, will say, ‘What have I to do with this ugly fellow?’ and will run 
away, and we shall be put to shame. What have I to do with household 
life? I will foster my parents as long as they live, and at their death 
I will renounce the world and become an ascetic.” So he said, “What 
need have I of a kingdom or festivities? When my parents die, I will 
adopt the ascetic life..” The maid returned and told the queen what he 
had said. The king was greatly distressed and after a few days again 
sent a message, but he still refused to listen to it. After thrice rejecting 
the proposal, on the fourth occasion he thought, “ It is not fitting to be 
in complete opposition to one’s parents: I will devise something.” So 
he summoned the chief smith, and, giving him a quantity of gold, bade 
him go and make a female image. When he was gone, he took more gold 
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and himself fashioned it into the figure of a woman. Verily the purposes 
of Buddhas succeed. This figure was beautiful beyond the power of 
tongue to tell. Then the Great Being had it robed in linen and placed 
in the royal chamber. On seeing the image brought by the chief gold- 
smith, he found fault with it and said, “Go and fetch the figure placed in 
our royal chamber.” [283] The man went into the room, and on seeing 
it thought, “ This surely must be some heavenly nymph, come to take 
her pleasure with the prince,” and he left the room without having 

the courage to stretch forth his hand towards it, and he said, “Sire, 

standing in your royal chamber is a noble daughter of the gods : I dare 
not approach her.” “ Friend,” he said, “go and fetch the golden image,” 
and being charged a second time he brought it. The prince ordered 
the image that the smith had wrought to be thrown into the golden 
chamber, and that which he himself had made he had adorned and 
placed in a car and sent it to his mother, saying, “When 1 find 

a woman like this, I will take her to wife.” His mother summoned 

her councillors and addressed them, saying, “Friends, our son is possessed 
of great merit and is the gift of Sakka ; he must find a princess worthy 
of him. Do you then have this figure placed in a covered carriage 
and traverse the length and breadth of India, and whatsoever king’s 
daughter you see like this image, present it to that king and say, 
‘King Okkaka will contract a marriage* with your daughter.’ Then 
arraiige a day for your return and come home.” They said, “It is 
well,” and took the image and set out with a vast retinue. And in 
their journeyings, to whatever royal city they come, there at eventide 
wheresoever the people gather together, after decking out this image with 
robes, flowers and other adornments, they mount it upon a golden car 
and leave it on the road leading to the ghAt, and thera-selves step back 
and stand on one side to listen to what all such as pass by had to 
say. The people on seeing it, not dreaming that it was a golden image, 
said, “This, though really only a woman, is very beautiful, like sonm 
divine nymph. Why in the world is she stationed here, and whence 
does she come? We have no one to compare with her in our city,” 
and after thus praising her beauty, they went their ways. The coun- 
cillors said, “If there were any girl like it here, they would say, ‘This 
is like so and so, the king’s daughter, or like so and so, the minister’s 
daughter’; verily there is no such maideu here,” And they go ofi' with 
it to some other city. So in their wanderings they reach the city of 
S&gala in the kingdom of Madda. Now the king of Madda had even 
daughters, of extraordinary beauty, like to nymphs of heaven. The 
eldest of them was called Pabhavatl. [284] From her person stream 

^ avaha is a son’s marriage as opposed to a daughter’s {vivaka) in the 9th rook 
edict of Piyadasi. So Jdtaka, i. 462, 2 ; it. 816, 8, and vi. 71, 32. , . 
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forth rays of light, as it were of the newly-risen s\m. When it is 
dark in her closet, measuring four cubits, there is no need of any lamp. 
The whole chamber is one blaze of light. Now she had a humpbacked 
nurse, who, when she had supplied Pabhavati with food, intending to 
wash her head, at eventide going forth to fetch water with eight slave- 
girls carrying each a waterpot, on the way to the ghdt caught sight of 
this image and, thinking it to be Pabhavati, exclaimed, “The ill-behaved 
girl, pretending she would have her head washed, sent us to fetch water, 
and, stealing a march upon us, is standing there in the road,” and being 
in a rage she cried, “ Fie, you are a disgrace to the family : there you 
stand, getting here before us. Should the king hear of it, he will be 
the death of us,” and with these words she struck the image on the 
cheek, and a space as big as the palm of her hand was broken. Then 
discovei'ing it was a golden image she burst out laughing, and going 
to the slave-girls said, “See what I have done. Thinking it was my 
foster daughter, I struck it. What is this image worth in comparison 
with my child? I have only hurt my hand for my pains.” Then the 
king’s emissaries took hold of her and said, “What is this story you 
tell us, saying that your daughter is fairer than this image ? ” “I mean 
Pabhavati, the Madda king’s daughter. This image is not worth a six- 
teenth fraction of her.” Glad at heart, they sought the entrance to 
the palace, and had themselves announced^ to the king, sending in word 
that king Okkaka’s emissaries were standing at his door. The king arose 
from his seat and, standing up, ordered them to be admitted. On entering 
they saluted the king and said, “Sire, our king inquires after your health,” 
and meeting with a hospitable reception, when asked why they had come, 
they replied, “ Our king has a son, the bold prince Kusa : the king is 
anxious to make over his kingdom to him, and has sent us to ask you 
to give him your daughter Pabhavati in marriage and to accept as 
a present this golden figure,” and with these words they offered him 
the image. He gladly agreed, thinking an alliance with so noble a king 
would be an auspicious one. [286] Then the envoys said, “ Sire, we 
cannot tariy here : we will go and tell our king that we have secured 
the hand of the princess, and then he will come and fetch her.” The 
king agreed to this, and having hospitably entertained them let them 
go. On their return they made their report to the king and queen. 
The king with a great retinue set out from Kusavati and in course of 
time reached the city of Sagala. The Madda king came out to meet 
him, brought him into the city and paid him great honour. Queen 
Silavati, being a wise woman, thought, “ What will be the issue of all 
this?” At the end of one or two days she said to the king, “We 

J Skt pratihdrayati, to have one’a-self announced. Cf. Jdt. vi. 266, 13 and 
295, 1, 2, and Jdtaka-Mala, xx. 12, Sreshph^Staka, 
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are anxious to see our daughter-in-law.” He readily assented and sent 
for his daughter, Pabhavati, magnificently dressed and surrounded by 
a band of her attendants, came and saluted her mother-in-law. On seeing 
her the queen at once thought, “This maiden is very lovely and my son 
is ill-favoured. Should she see him, she will not stay a single day but 
will run away. I must devise some scheme.” Addressing the Madda 
king she said, “My daughter-in-law is quite worthy of my son; howbeit 
we have an hereditary observance in our family. If she will abide by 
this custom, we will take her to be his bride.” “ What is this observance 
of yours ? ” “ In our family a wife is not allowed to see her husband by 

daylight until she has conceived. If she will act up to this, we will 
take her.” The king asked his daughter, “ My dear, will you be able 
to act thus?” “Yes, dear father,” she replied. Then king Okkaka 
bestowed much gear on the Madda king and departed with her. And 
the Madda king despatched his daughter with a vast retinue, Okkaka, 
on reaching Kusavati, gave orders for the city to be decorated, all 
prisoners to be released, and after sprinkling his son as king and 
creating Pabhavati his chief consort, he proclaimed by beat, of drum 
the rule of king Kusa. And all the kings throughout India who had 
daughters sent them to the court of king Kusa, [286] and all who had 
sons, desiring ‘ friendship with him, sent their sons to be his pages. 
The Bodhisatta had a large company of dancers and ruled with great 
state. But he is not allowed to see Pabhavati by day, nor may she 
see him, but at night they have free access one to another. At that 
time there is an extraordinary® effulgence from the person of Pabhavati, 
but the Bodhisatta leaves the royal chamber while it is still dark. After 
a few days he told his mother he longed to see Pabhavati by day. She 
refused his request, saying, “ Let not this be thy good pleasure, but wait 
until she has conceived,” Again and again he besought her. So she 
said, “Well, go to the elephant-stall and stand there disguised as an 
elephant- keeper. I will bring her there, so that you may have your 
fill of gazing at her, but see that you do not make yourself known to 
her.” He agreed to this and went to the elephant-stall. The queen- 
mother proclaimed an elephant-festival and said to Pabhavati, “Come, 
we will go and see your lord’s elephants.” Taking her there, she pointed 
out this and that elephant by name. Then, as Pabhavati was walking 
behind his mother, the king struck her in the back with a lump of 
elephant-dung. She was enraged and said, “I will get the king to 
cut your hand off,” and by her words she vexed the queen-mother, 
who appeased her by rubbing her back. A second time the king 
was anxious to see her, and, disguised as a groom in the horse-stable, 

1 Beading akamkhanta. 

3 abbohdrika, Skt avyavahSrika. Cf. Jdt. m. 309. 
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Just as before, he struck her with a piece of horse-dirt, and then too 
when she was angry her raother-in-law appeased her. Again, one 
day Pabhavati told her mother-in-law she longed to see the Great 
Being, and when her request was refused by her mother, who said, 
“Nay, let not this be your pleasure,” she besought her again and 
again, so at last she said, “Well, to-morrow my son will be making 
a solemn procession through the city. You can open your window and 
see him.” And after so saying, on the next day she had the city decked 
r . out, and ordered prince Jayampati, clad in a royal robe and mounted on 

an elephant, to make a triumphal procession through the city. Standing 
at the window with Pabhavati, she said, “ Behold the glory of your lord.” 
She said, [287] “I have got a husband not unworthy of me,” and she 
was highly elated. But that very day the Great Being, disguised as an 
elephant-keeper, was seated behind Jayampati, and gazing at Pabhavati 
as much as he would, in the joy of his heart he disported himself by 
gesticulating’ with his hands. When the elephant had passed them, the 
queen-mother asked her if she had seen her husband. “Yes, lady, but 
seated behind him was an elephant-keeper, a very ill-conducted fellow, 
who gesticulated at me with his hands. Why do they let such an ugly, 
ill-omened ci'eature sit behind the king 1 ” “ It is desirable, my dear, to 
have a guard sit behind the king.” “ This elephant-keej>er,” she thought, 
“is a bold fellow, and has no proper respect for the king. Can it be 
that he is king Kusal No doubt he is hideous, and that is why they 
do not let me see him.” So she whispered to her humpbacked nurse, 
“ Go, my dear, at once and make out whether it was the king who sat 
in front or behind.” “How am I to find this out?” “If he be the 
king, he will be the first to alight from the elephant: you are to know 
by this token.” She went and stood at a distance and saw the Great 
Being alight first, and afterwards prince Jayampati. The Great Being 
looking about him, first on one side and then on the other, seeing the 
humpbacked old woman, knew at once why she must have come, and, 
sending for her, straitly charged her not to reveal his secret, and let 
her go. She came and told her mistress, “The one that sat in front 
was the first to alight,” and Pabhavati believed her. Once more the 
king longed to see her and begged his mother to arrange it. She could 
not refuse him and said, “Well then, disguise yourself and go to the 
garden.” He went and hid himself up to his neck in the lotus-pool, 
standing in the water with his head shaded by a lotus-leaf and his 
face covered by its flower. And his mother brought Pabh&vatl in the 
evening to the garden, and saying, “Look at these trees, or look at 
these birds or deer,” thus tempted her on till she came to the bank 

* battha-vikdra occurs in Mahd>oaggfi xv. 1. 4, but the exact meaning there is not 
dear. 
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of the iotus-pond. When she saw the pond covered with five kinds 
of lotus, [288] she longed to bathe and went down to the water’s 
edge with her maidens. While disporting herself she saw that lotus 
and stretched forth her hand, eager to pluck it. Then the king, 
putting aside the lotus leaf, took her by the hand, saying, “I am king 
Kusa.” On seeing his face she cried, “A goblin is catching hold of 
me,” and then and there swooned away. So the king let go her hand. 
On recovering consciousness she thought, “ King Kusa, they say, caught 
me by the hand, and he it was that hit me in the elephant-stall with a 
piece of elephant-dirt, and in the horse-stable with a piece of horse-dirt, 
and he it was that sat behind on the elephant and made game of me. 
What have I to do with such an ugly, hideous husband? If I live, 

I will have another husband.” So she summoned the councillors who 
had escorted her hither and said, “ Make ready my chariot. This very 
day I will be olf.” They told this to the king and he thought. “ If she 
cannot get away, her heart will break : let her go. By my own power I 
will bring her back again.” So he allowed her to depart, and she returned 
straight to her father’s city. And the Great Being passed from the park 
into the city atid climbed up to his splendid palace. Verily it was in 
consequence of an aspiration in a previous existence that she disapproved 
of the Bodhisatta, and it was owing to a former act of his that he was 
BO ugly. Of old, they say, in a suburb of Benares, in the upper and 
lower street, one family had two sons and another had one daughter. 
Of the two sons the Bodhisatta was the younger, and the maiden was 
wedded to the elder son, but the younger, being unraarriedV continued 
to live with his brother. Now one day in this house they baked some 
very dainty cakes, and the Bodhisatta was away in the fore.st ; so putting 
aside a cake for him they distributed and ate the rest. At that moment 
a paccekabuddha came to the door for alms. The Bodhisatta’s sister-in- 
law thought she would bake another cake for young master and took and 
gave his cake to the paccekabuddha, and at that very instant he returned 
from the forest. So she said, “My lord, do not be angry, but I have 
given your portion to the paccekabuddha.” [289] He said, “After 
eating your own portion you give mine away, and you will make me 
another cake forsooth ! ” And he was angry and wiint and took the 
cake from the beggar’s bowl. She went to her mother’s house and 
took some fresh-melted ghee, in colour like the champac flower, and 
filled the bowl with it, and it sent forth a blaze of light, On seeing 
this she put up a prayer: “Holy sir, wherever I am born, may my 
body give forth a light and may I be very lovely, and nevermore may 
I have to dwell in the same place with this lewd fellow.” Thus as the 
result of this prayer of old she would have none of him. And the 
^ Beadmg adar&bharane. Another reading gives “ being quite a boy.” 
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Bodhisatta, in dropping the cake again into the bowl, put up a prayer : 
“ Holy sir, though she should live a hundred leagues away, ihay I have 
the power to carry her off as my bride,” In that he was angry and 
took the cake, as the result of this act of old he was born so ugly. 

Kusa was so overwhelmed with sorrow when Pabhavati left him that 
the other women, though ministering to him with all kinds of service, had 
not the heart to look him in the face, and ail his palace, bereft of 
Pabhavati, seemed as it were desolate. Then he thought, “ By this time 
she will have reached the city Sagala,'’ and at break of day he sought his 
mother and said, “ Dear mother, I will go and fetch Pabhavati, You are 
to rule my kingdom,” and he uttered the fii’st stanza : 

This realm with joy and bliss untold. 

Trappings of state and wealth of gold, 

This realm, I say, rule thou for me: 

I go to seek Pabhavati. 

His mother, on hearing what he had to say, replied, “Well, my son, 
you must exercise great vigilance: women, verily, are impure-minded 
creatures,” and she filled a golden bowl with all manner of dainty food, 
and saying, [290] “This is for you to eat on the journey,” she took leave of 
him. Taking the bowl and having thiuce reverentially saluted his mother, 
he cried, “ If I live, I will see you again,” and so withdrew to the royal 
chamber. Then he girded himself with the five sorts of weapons and putting 
a thousand pieces of money in a bag he took his bowl of food and 
a Kokanada lute and leaving the city set out on his journey. Being very 
strong and vigorous by noon-time he had travelled fifty leagues and, after 
eating his food, in the remaining half-day he made up another fifty leagues, 
and so in the course of a single day he accomplished a journey of 
a hundred leagues. In the evening he bathed and then entered the city 
of Sagala. No sooner did he set foot in the place than Pabhavati by the 
power of his virtue could no longer I’est quietly on her couch but got out 
of bed and lay upon the ground. The Bodhisatta was thoroughly exhausted 
with his journey and being seen by a certain woman, as he was wandering 
about the street, was invited by her to rest in her house, and after first 
bathing his feet she offered him a bed. While he was asleep, she prepared 
him some food and then waking him up gave it him to eat. He was 
so pleased with her that he presented her with the thousand pieces of 
money and the golden bowl. y^Deaving there his five sorts of weapons, he 
said, “ There is some place I must go to,” and taking his lute he 
repaired to an elephant-stall and cried to the elephant-keepers, “ Let me 
stay hete and I will make music for you,” They allowed him to do so 
and he went apart and lay down. When his fatigue had passed off, he 
rose up and unstrapping his lute he played and sang, thinking that 
all who dwelt in the city should bear the sound of it. Pabhavati, as 
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she lay on the ground, heard it and thought, “This sound can come from 
no lute but his,” and felt sure that king Kusa had come on her account. 
The king of Madda too on hearing it thought, “ He plays very sweetly. 
To-morrow I will send for him and make him my minstrel.” The 
Bodhisatta thinking, “ It is impossible for me to get sight of Pabhavati, 
if I stay here: this is the wrong place for me,” sallied forth quite early 
and after taking his morning meal in an eating-house he left his lute and 
went to the king’s potter and became his apprentice. One day after he 
had filled the house with potter’s clay [291] he asked if he should make 
some vessels and when the potter ansvered, “Yes, do so,” he placed 
a lump of clay on the wheel and turned' it. When once it was turned, it 
went on swiftly till mid-day. After moulding all manner of vessels, great 
and small, he began making one specially for Pabhavati with various 
figures on it. Verily the purj)Oses of Buddhas succeed. He resolved that 
only Pabhavati was to see these figures. When he had dried and baked 
his vessels, the house was full of them. The potter went to the palace 
with various specimens. The king on seeing them asked who had made 
them. “ I did, sire.” “ 1 am sure you did not make them. Who did 1 ” 
“My apprentice, sire.” “Not your apprentice, your master rather. 
Learn your trade from him. Henceforth let him make vessels for my 
daughters.” And he gave him a thousand pieces of money, saying, “ Give 
him this, and present all these small vessels to my daughters.” He took 
the vessels to them and said, “These are made for your amusement.” 
They all were present to receive them. Then the potter gave Pabhavati 
the vessel which the Great Being had made specially for her. Taking 
it she at once recognised her own likeness and that of the humpbacked 
nurse and knew it could be the handiwork of no one but king Kusa, and 
being angry she said, “ I do not want it : give it to those that wish for it.” 
Then her sisters perceiving that she was in a rage laughed and said, “You 
suppose it is the work of king Kusa. It was the potter, not he, that 
made it. Take it.” She did not tell them that he had come there and 
had made it. The potter gave the thousand pieces of money to the 
Bodhisatta and said, “ My son, the king is pleased with you. Henceforth 
you are to make vessels for his daughters and I am to take them to them,” 
He thought, “ Although I go on living here, it is impossible for me to see 
Pabhavati,” and he gave back the money to him and went to a basket 
maker who served the king, and becoming his apprentice he made a palm- 
leaf fan for Pabhavati, and on it he depicted a white umbrella (as an 
emblem of royalty) [292] and taking as his subject® a banquet-hall, 
amongst a variety of other forms he represented a standing figure of 
Pabhavati. The basket maker took this and other ware, the workmanship 

1 avijjhi. Compare Jat. t. 818, 8, avijjhitvd, whirling. 

* Beading vatthum. 
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of Kiisa, to the palace. The king on seeing them asked who had made 
them and just as before presented a thousand pieces of money to the 
man, saying, “Give these specimens of wicker work to my daughters,” 
And he gave the fan that was specially made for her to Pabhavati, and 
in this case also no one recognised the figures, but Pabhavati on seeing 
them knew it was the king’s handiwork and said, “ Let those that wish 
for it take it,” and being in a rage she threw it on the ground. So the 
others all laughed at her. The basket maker brought the money and 
gave it to the Bodhisatta. Thinking this was no place for him to stay 
in, he returned the money to the basket maker and went to the king’s 
gardener and became his apprentice, and while making all sorts of garlands 
he made a special wreath for Pabhavati, picked out with various figures. 
The gardener took them to the palace. When the king saw them, he 
asked who had fashioned these garlands. “I did, sire.” “ I am sure you 
did not make them. Who did?” “My apprentice, sire.” “He is not 
your apprentice, rather is he your master. Learn your trade from him. 
Henceforth he is to weave garlands of flowers for my daughters, and give 
him this thousand pieces of money”; and giving him the money he said, 
“Take these flowers to my daughters.” And the gardener oflfered to 
Pabhavati the wreath that the Bodhisatta had made specially for her. 
Here too on seeing amongst the various figures a likeness of herself and 
the king she recognized Kusa’s handiwork and in her rage threw the 
wreath on the ground. All her sisters, just as before, laughed at her. 
The gardener too took the thousand pieces of money and gave them to the 
Bodhisatta, telling him what had happened. He thought, “Neither is 
this the place for me,” and returning the money to the gardener he went 
and engaged himself as an apprentice to the king’s cook. Now one day the 
cook in taking various kinds of victuals to the king gave the Bodhisatta 
a bone of meat to cook for himself. He prepared it in such a way that 
the smell of it pervaded the whole city [293]. The king smelt it and 
asked if he were cooking some more meat in the kitchen. “No, sire, 
but I did give my apprentice a bone of meat to cook. It must be this 
that you smell.” The king had it brought to him and placed a morsel on 
the tip of his tongue and it woke up and thrilled the seven thousand nerves 
of taste. The king was so enslaved by his appetite for dainties that he 
gave him a thousand pieces of money and said, “ Henceforth you are to 
have food for me and my daughters cooked by your apprentice, and to 
bring mine to me yourself, but your apprentice is to bring theirs to my 
daughters.” The cook went and told him. On hearing it he thought, 
“Now is my desire fulfilled : now shall I be able to see Pabhavati.” Being 
pleased he returned the thousand pieces of money to the cook and next 
day he prepared and sent dishes of food to the king and himself climbed 
up to the palace where dwelt Pabhavati, taking the food for the king’s 


daughters on a carrying-pole. Pabhavatl saw him climbing up with his 
load and thought, “ He is doing the work of slaves and hirelings, work 
quite unsuitable for him. But if I hold my peace, he will think I approve 
of him and going nowhere else he will remain here, gazing at me. I will 
straightway abuse and revile him and drive him away, not allowing him 
to remain a moment here.” So she left the door half open and, holding 
one hand on the panel, with the other pressed up the bolt, and she repeated 
the second stanza : 

Kusa, for thee by day and night 

To bear this burden is not right. 

Haste back, pray, to Kusavatl; 

Thy ugly form I’m loth to see. 

[294] He thought, “ I have got speech of Pabhavati,” and pleased at 
heart he repeated three stanzas : 

Bound by thy beauty’s spell, Pahhavatl, 

My native land has little charm for me ; 

Madda’s fair realm is ever my delight. 

My crown resigned, to live in thy dear sight. 

0 soft-eyed maiden, fair Pabhavati, 

What is this madness that o’ermasters me? 

Knowing full well the land that gave me birth, 

1 wander half distraught o’er all the earth. 

Clad in bright-coloured bark and girt with golden zone, 

Thy love, fair maid, I crave, and not an earthly throne. 

When he had thus spoken, she thought, “1 revile him, hoping to rouse 
a feeling of resentment in him, but he as it were tries to conciliate me by 
his words. Supposing he were to say, ‘ I am king Kusa/ and take me by 
the hand, who is there to prevent it 1 And somebody might hear what we 
had to say.” So she closed the door and bolted it inside^. And he took up 
his carrying-pole and brought the other princesses their food. Pabhavati sent 
her humpbacked slave to bring her the food that king Kusa had cooked. She 
brought it and said, “ Now eat.” Pabhavati said, I will not eat what he 
has cooked. Bo you eat it and go and get your own supply of food and cook 
it and bring it here, but do not tell any one that king Kusa has come.” 
The humpback henceforth brought and ate the portion of the princess and 
gave her own portion to Pabhavati. [295] King Kusa from that time 
being unable to see her thought, “ I wonder whether Pabhavati has any 
affection for me or not. I will put her to the teat.” So after he had 
supplied the princesses with their food, he took his load of victuals and 
going out struck the floor with his feet by the door of Pabhavati’s closet 
and clashing the dishes together and groaning aloud he fell all of a heap* 

^ LiietaUy, “ fixing the pin in the bolt, she remained inside.” Cf, Cullavagga, 
VI. 2. 1. 

* avahv^a. Cf. J&t. i. 18, 28. 
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and swooned away. At the sound of his groans she opened her door and 
seeing him crushed beneath the load he was carrying she thought, “Here 
is a king, the chief ruler in all India, and for my sake he suffers pain 
night and day, and now, being so delicately nurtured, he has fallen under 
the burden of the victuals he carries. I wonder if he is still alive ” : and 
stepping from her chamber she stretched forth her neck and looked at his 
mouth, to watch his breathing. He filled his mouth with spittle and let 
it drop on her person. She retired into her closet, reviling him, and 
standing with the door half open she repeated this stanza ; 

111 luck^ is his that ever craves, to find his wishes spumed, 

As thou, 0 king, dost fondly woo with love still unreturned. 

But because he was madly in love with her, however much he was 
abused and reviled by her, he showed no resentment but repeated this 
stanza : 

Whoso shall gain what he holds dear, may loved or unloved be, 
Success alone is what wo praise, to lose is misery. 

While he was still speaking, without at all relenting, she spoke in 
a firm voice, as if minded to drive him away, and repeated this stanza : 

As well to dig through bed of rock with brittle wood^ as spade, 

Or catch the wind within a net, as woo unwilling maid. 

On hearing this the king repeated three stanzas : 

Hard hearted as a stone art thou, so soft to outward view, 

No word of welcome though I’ve come from far thy love to sue. 

[296] When thou dost frown regarding me, poud dame, with sullen look, 
Then I in royal Madda’s halls am nothing but a cook. 

But if, 0 queen, in pity thou shouldst deign to smile on me, 

No longer cook, once more am I lord of Kusavatl. 

On hearing his words she thought, “He is very pertinacious in all that 
he says. I must devise some lie to drive him hence,” and she spoke this 
stanza : 

If fortime tellers spoke true words, ’twas this in sooth they said, 
‘Mayst thou in pieces seven be hewn, ere thou king Kusa wed.’ 

On hearing this the king contradicting her said, “Lady, I too con- 
sulted fortune tellers in my own kingdom and they predicted that there 
was no other husband for you save the lion- voiced lord, king Kusa, and 
through omens furnished by my own knowledge I say the same,” and he 
repeated another stanza : 

If I and other prophets here have uttered a true word. 

Save me king Kusa, thou shalt hail none other as thy lord. 

^ Beading ahbuddhi for Sanskrit avnddhi. Compare abbuta for avrita, ‘un- 
disciplined.’ The commentary gives abhUti which in Vedio and Epic Sanskrit 
means ‘calamity,’ 

“ kamkara, ptero$permum meti/oliim. 
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On hearing his words she said, “ One cannot shame him. What is it 
to me whether he runs away or not?” and shutting the door she refused 
to show herself. And he took up his load and went down. From that 
day he could not set eyes on her and he got heartily sick of his cook’s 
work. [297] After breakfast he cut firewood, washed dishes and fetched 
water on his carrying-pole, and then lying down he rested on a heap’ of 
grain. Rising early he cooked rice gruel and the like, then took and 
served the food and suffered all this mortification by reason of his passionate 
love for Pabhavati. One day he saw the humpback passing by the kitchen 
door and hailed her. For fear of Pabhavati she did not venture to come 
near him, but passed on pretending to be in a great hurry. So he hastily 
ran up to her crying, “ Crook-back.” She turned and stopped, saying, 
“Who is here? I cannot listen to what you have to say.” Then he 
said, “ Both you and your mistress are very obstinate. Though living 
near you ever so long, we cannot so much as get a report of her health.” 
She said, “Will you give me a present?” He replied, “Supposing I do 
so, will you be able to soften Pabhavati and bring me into her presence ? ” 
On her agreeing to do so, he said, “ If you can do this, I will put right 
your humpback, and give you an ornament for your neck,” and tempting 
her, he spoke five stanzas ; 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee, 

On coming to Kusavatl, 

If slender-limbed^ Pabhavati 
Should only deign to look on me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee, 

On coming to Kusavatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhavati 
Should only deign to speak to me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee, 

On coming to Kusavatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhavati 
Should only deign to smile on me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee, 

On coming to Kusavatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhavati 
Should laugh with joy at sight of me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee, 

On coming to Kusavatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhavati 
Should lay a loving hand on me. 

[298] On hearing his words she said, “Get you gone, my lord: in 
a very few days I will put her in your power. You shall see how energetic 
I can be.” So saying she decided ou her course of action, and going to 
Pabhavati she made as if she would clean her room and not leaving a bit 

^ aumai^a, a measure of about four bushels, Mil, iv. 1, 19. 

® Literally * With thighs like an elephant’s trunk.’ 
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of dirt big enough to hit one with, and removing even her shoes, she swept 
out the whole chamber. Then she arranged a high seat for herself in the 
doorway (keeping well outside the threshold) and, spreading a coverlet on 
a low stool for Pabhavati, she said, “ Come, my dear, and I will search in 
your head for vermin," and making her sit there and place her head upon 
her lap, after scratching her a little and saying, “Ho ! what a lot of lice 
we have here," she took some from her own head and put them on the head 
of the princess, and speaking in terms of endearment of the Great Being 
she ^ng his praises in this stanza : 

This royal dame no pleasure feels Kusa once more to see, 

Though, wanting nought, he serves as cook for simple hireling’s fee. 

Pabhavati was enraged with the humpback. So the old woman took 
her by the neck and pushed her inside the room, and being herself outside 
she closed the door and stood clinging to the cord which pulled the door 
to^. Pabhavati, being unable to get at her, stood by the door, abusing her, 
and spoke another stanza : 

[299] This humpbacked slave without a doubt, 

For speaking such a word. 

Deserves to have her tongue cut out 
With keenest sharpened sword. 

So the humpback stood holding on to the rope that hung down and 
said, “ You worthless, ill-behaved creature, what good will your fair looks 
do anyone 1 Can we live by feeding on your beauty ? ” and so saying she 
proclaimed the virtues of the Bedhisatta, shouting them aloud with the 
harsh voice of a humpback, in thirteen stanzas : 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by oxitward form or height, 

Great glory his, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, PabhSvatl, by outward form or height. 

Great wealth is his, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, PabhSvatl, by outward form or height, 

Great power is his, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward form or height, 

Wide rule is his, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward form or height. 

Great king is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward form or height, 

Lion-voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward form or height, 

Clear-voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward fonn or height, 

Deep voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward form or height, 

Sweet-voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

‘ For the meohaniem of the Indian door cf. Cullavagga, vi. 2. 1; minchanarajju is 
read there instead of avii^amra^u as here. 
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Esteem him not, Pabhavatl, by outward form or height, 
Honey-voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavati, by outward form or height, 

A hundred arts are his, so do what’s pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavatl, by outward form or height, 

A warrior king is he, so do what’s pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhavatl, by outward form or height, 

King Kusa ’tis, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

[300] Hearing what she said, Pabhavatl threatened the humpback, 
saying, “ Crook-back, you roar too loud. If I catch hold of you, I will let 
you know you have a mistress,’* She replied, “ In my consideration for 
you, I did not let your father know of king Kusa’s arrival. Well, to-day 
I will tell the king,” and speaking in a loud voice she cowed hei*. And 
fearing anyone shoulti hear this, Pabhavatl pacified the hunchback. 
And tbe Bodhisatta not being able to get a sight of her, after seven 
months being sick of his hard bed and sorry food, thought, What need 
have I of her ? After living here seven months I cannot so much as get 
a sight of her. She is very harsh and cruel, I will go and see my father 
and mother.” At this moment Sakka considering the matter found out 
how discontented Kusa was, and he thought, “After seven months he is 
unable even to see Pabhavatl. I will find some way of letting him see 
her.” So he sent messengers to seven kings as if they came from king 
Madda, to say, “ Pabhavati has thrown over king Kusa and has returned 
home. You are to come and take her to wife.” And he sent the same 
message to each of the seven separately. They all arrived in the city with 
a gi-eat following, not knowing one another’s reasons for coming. They 
asked one the other, “Why have you come herel” And on discovering 
how matters stood, they were angry and said, “ Will he give his daughter 
in marriage to seven of usi See how ill he behaves. He mocks us, saying, 
‘Take her to wife.’ Let him either give Pabhavati in marriage to all 
seven or let him fight us.” And they sent a message to him to this effect 
and invested the city. On hearing the message, king Madda was alarmed 
and took counsel with his ministers, saying, “ What are we to do 1 ” Then 
his ministers made answer, [301] “Sire, these seven kings have come for 
Pabhavati. If you refuse to give her, they will break down the wall and 
enter the city, and after destroying us they will seize your kingdom. 
While the wall still stands unbroken, let us send Pabhavati to them and 
they repeated this stanza : 

Like to proud elephants they stand in coats of mail arrayed, 

Ere yet they trample down our walls, send off in haste the maid. 

The king on hearing this said, “ If I should send Pabhavati to any one 
of them, the rest will join battle with me. It is out of the question to 
give her to any one of them. After casting off the chief king in ail India, 
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] let her receive the reward due to her return houie. I will slay her and 

cutting her body into seven pieces send one to each of the seven kings,” 
and so saying he repeated another stanza ; 

In pieces seven Pabhavatl to hack, it is mv will. 

One piece for each of these seven kings, who came her sire to kill. 

This saying of his was noised abroad throughout the palace. Her 
attendants came and told PabhavatT, “ The king, they say, will cut you in 
seven pieces and send them to the seven kings.” She was terrified to 
death and rising from her seat she went, accompanied by her sisters, 
to her mother’s state chamber. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Comely though swart of hue uprose the queen and moved before 
Her train of handmaids, clad in silk attire and weeping sore. 


She came into her mothez’’s presence and saluting her broke into these 
lamentations : 

[302] This face with powder beautified, here mirrored in a glass 
To ivory handle deftly fixed, so winsome now alas! 

With innocence and purity in every line expressed, 

By warrior princes spumed in some lone forest soon will rest. 

These looks of hair so black of hue, bound up in stately coil, 

Soft to the touch and fragrant with the finest sandal oil. 

In charnel ground though covered up the vultures soon will find 
And with their talons rend and tear and scatter to the wind. 

These arms whose finger tips are dyed, like copper, crimson red, 

In richest sandal oil oft bathed ana with soft down overspread, 

Cut off and by proud kings in some lone forest flung aside, 

A wolf will seize and carry off where’er he’s fain to hide. 

My teats are like the dates that on the palms with ripeness swell, 
Fragrant with scent of sandalwood that men of KSsi fell: 

Hanging thereon a jackal soon at them, methinks, will tug, 

Just as a little baby boy his mother’s breast may hug. 

These hi^ of mine, well-knit and broad, cast in an ample mould, 
Encircled with a cincture gay, wrought of the purest gold, 

Cut off and by proud kings in some lone forest flung aside, 

A wolf will seize and carry off where’er he’s fain to hide. 

Dogs, wolves, jackals and whatsoe’er are known as beasts of prey, 

If once they eat Pabhavatl, can suffer no decay. 

Should warrior kings that come from far thy daughter’s body flay. 
Begging my bones, bum them with fire in some sequestered way. 

Then make a garden near and plant a kanikara tree. 

And when at winter’s close it blooms, mother, recalling me, 

Point to the flower and say, ‘Just such was dear PabhavatL’ 
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[303] Thus did she, alarmed with fear of death, idly lament before her 
mother. And the Madda king issued an order that the executioner should 
come with his axe and block^. His coming was noised abroad throughout 
the palace. The queen-mother, on hearing of his arrival, arose from her 
throne and overwhelmed with sorrow came into the presence of the king. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Seeing the sword and block set out within the fatal ring, 

All godde^-like the royal dame rose up and sought the king. 


[304] Then the queen spoke this stanza : 

With this sword will the Madda king his graceful daughter slay, 

And piecemeal send her mangled limbs to rival chiefs a prey. 

The king tried to pacify her and said, “Lady, what is this you say? 
Your daughter rejected the chief king of all India on the plea of his 
ugliness, and, accepting death as her fate, retiumed home before the prints 
of her feet were well wiped out on the road hy which she had gone there. 
Now therefore let her reap the consequences of the jealousy excited by her 
beauty.” The queen, after hearing what he had to say, went to her 
daughter and lamenting spoke thus : 

Thou didst not hearken to my voice, when counselling thy good, 

To-day thou sink’st to Yama’s realm, thy body stained with blood. 

Such fate doth every man incux*, or even a Avorse end, 

Who deaf to good advice neglects the warnings of a friend. 

If thou to-day a gallant prince for thy good lord shouldst wed, 

Bedight with zone of gold and gems, in Ifmd, of Kusa bred, 

Thou wouldst not, served with hosts of friends, to Yama’s realms have sped. 

When drums are heat and elephants’ loud trurapetings resound, 

In royal halls, where in this world can greater bliss be found ? 

When horses neigh ^ and minstrels play to kings some plaintive air, 

With bliss like this in royal halls, what is there to compare? 

When too courts with the peacock’s and the heron’s cries resound, 

And cuckoo’s call, where else, I pray,, can bliss like this he found? 

[305] Aft/er thus talking with her in all these stanzas she thought, 
“ If only king Kusa were here to-day, he would put to flight these seven 
kings and after freeing my daughter from her misery he would carry her 
away with him,” and she repeated this stanza ; 

Where’s he that crushes hostile realms and vanquishes his foes? 

Kusa, the noble and the wise, would free us from ouv woes. 

^ Dhammaganthiha or dhamviaga^ika occurs in Jatakut vol. i, 150, ii. 124, ui. 41, 
IV. 176. Gf. Cullavagga, English translation by E. Davids and H, Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Texts, pt. iii, pp, 144 and 213. In Bengali garnet is a ’circle round a criminal,’ and this 
meaning suits the context in some of the passages quoted above. 

Beading himati, apparently equivalent to hesati. 
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Then Pabhavati thought, “My mother’s tongue is not equal to pi'o- 
claiming the praises of Kusa. I will let her know that he has been living 
here, occupied with the work of a cook,” and she repeated this stanza : 

The conqueror who crushes all his foes, lo! here is he; 

Kusa, so noble and so wise, all foes will slay for me. 

Then her mother thinking, “ She is terrified with the fear of death and 
rambles in her talk,” spoke this stanza : 

Art thou gone mad, or like a fool dost speak at random thus ? 

If Kusa has returned, why, pray, didst thou not tell it us? 

[306] Hearing this Pabhavati thought, “ My mother does not believe 
me. She does not know he has returned and been living here seven 
months. I will prove it to her”; and taking her mother by the hand she 
opened the window and stretching forth her hand and pointing to him 
she repeated this stanza: 

Good mother, look at yonder cook, with loins girt up right well, 

He stoops to wash his pots and pans, where royal maidens dwell. 

Then Kusa, they say, thought, “To-day my heart’s desire will be 
fulfilled. Of a truth Pabhavati is terrified with the fear of death and 
will tell of my coming here. I will wash my dishes and put them away”; 
and he fetched water and began to wash his dishes. Then her mother 
upbraiding her spoke this stanza: 

Art thou baae-bom or wouldst thou deign, a maid of royal race, 

To take a slave for thy true love, to Madda’s deep disgrace? 

Then Pabhavati thought, “ My mother, methinks, does not know that 
it is for my sake he has been living here after this manner,” and she 
spoke another stanza: 

No low caste I, nor would I shame my royal name, I swear, 

Good luck to thee, no slave is he but king OkkSka’s heir. 

And now in praise of his fame she said : 

He twenty thousand brahmins ever feeds, no slave, I swear, 

It is Oktoka’s royal son whom thou seest standing there. 

[S07] He twenty thousand elephants aye yokes, no slave, I swear, 

It is Okkaka’s royal son whom thou seest standing there. 

He twenty thousand horses ever yokes, no slave, I swear, 

It is Okkaka’s royal son whom thou seest standing there. 

He twenty thousand chariots ever yokes, no slave, I swear, 

It is Oklcaka’s royal son whom thou seest standing there. 

He twenty thousand royal bulls aye yokes, no slave, I swear, 

It is Okkaka’s royal son whom thou seest standing there. 

He twenty thousand royal kiue aye milks, no slave, I swear, 

It is Okkaka’s loyal son whom thou seest standing there. 
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Thus was the glory of the Great Being praised by her in six stanzas. 
Then her mother thought, “She speaks very confidently. It m\ist be 
so,” and believing her she went and told the king the whole story. He 
came in great haste to Pabhavati and asked, “ Is it true, what they say, 
that king Kusa has come?” “Yes, dear father. It is seven .months 
to-day that he has been acting as cook to your daughters,” Hot believing 
her he questioned the hunchback and on hearing the facts of the case from 
her he reproached his daughter and spoke this stanza : 

Like elephant as frog di8|uiaed, 

When this almighty prince came here, 

’Twas wrong of thee and ill-advised 
To hide it from thy parents dear. 

Thus did he reproach his daughter and then went in haste to Kusa and 
after the usual greetings and formal salutation, acknowledging his offence, 
he repeated this stanza : 

In that we failed to recognise 
Your majesty in this disguise, 

If, Sire, to thee offence we gave, 

We would forgiveness humbly crave. 

On hearing this the Great Being thought, “ If I should speak hai’shly 
to him, his heart would straightway break. I will speak words of comfort 
to him ” ; and standing amongst his dishes he spoke this stanza : 

For me to play the scullion’s part was very wrong I own, 

Be comforted, it was no fault of thine I was unknown. 

The king, after being thus addressed in kindly words, climbed up to 
the palace and summoned Pabhavati, to send her to ask the king’s pardon, 
[308] and he spoke this stanza : 

Go, silly girl, thy pardon from the great king Kusa crave, 

His wrath appeased he may be pleased perhaps thy life to save. 

On hearing the words of her father, she went to him, accompanied by 
her sistem and her handmaids. Standing just as he was in his workman’s 
dress, he saw her coming towards him and thought, “To-day I will break 
down Pabhavati’s pride and lay her low at my feet in the mud,” and, 
pouring on the ground all the water he had brought there, he trampled on 
a space as big as a threshing-floor, making it one mass of mud. She drew 
nigh and fell at his feet and grovelling in the mud asked his forgiveness. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza : 

The goddess-like Pabhavati obeyed her father’s word; 

With lowly head she clasped the feet of Kusa, mighty lord. 

Then she spoke these stanzas : 

My days and nights^ apart from thee, 0 king, have passed away ; 

Behold I stoop to kiss thy feet. From anger cease, I pray. 

^ For ratya perhaps we should read ratyo aa equivalent) to rattiyo in the commen- 
tary. Cf. MtUler’s Pali Gram. p. 72. 
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I promise thee, if thou to me a gracious ear shouldst lend, 

Never again in aught I do will I my lord oflfend. 

But if thou shouldst my prayer refuse, my father then will slay 
And send his daughter, limb by limb, to warrior kings a prey. 

On hearing this the king thought, “ If I were to tell her, ‘ This is for 
you to see to,’ her heart would he broken. I will speak words of comfort 
to her,” and he said : 

I’ll do thy bidding, lady fair, as far as lies in me; 

No anger feel I in my heart. Fear not, Pabhavatl. 

[309] Hearken, 0 royal maid, to me, I too make promise true; 

Never again will I offend in aught that I may do. 

Full many a sorrow I would bear, fair maid, for love of thee, 

And slay a host of Madda chiefs to wed PabhSvatt 

Kusa, swelling with princely pride at seeing as it were a handmaid of 
Sakka, king of heaven, in attendance upon him, thought, “While I am 
still alive, shall others come and carry off my bride?” and rousing himself, 
lion-like, in the palace yard, he said, “ Let all who dwell in this city hear 
of my coming,” and dancing about, shouting and clapping his hands, he 
cried, “Now will I take them alive, go bid them put horses to my 
chariots,” and he repeated the following stanza : 

Go, quickly yoke my well-trained steeds to many a painted car, 

And watch me boldly sally forth, to scatter foes afar. 

He noiv bade good-bye to Pabhavati, saying, “The capture of thy 
enemies is my charge. Go thou and bathe and adorn thyself and climb up 
to thy palace.” And the king of Madda sent his councillors to act as 
a guard of honour to him. And they drew a screen round about him 
at the door of the kitchen and provided barbers for him. And when his 
beard had been trimmed and his head shampooed and he was arrayed in 
all his splendour and surrounded by his escort, he said, “ I will ascend to 
the palace,” and looking about him thence in every direction he clapped 
his hands, and wheresoever he looked the earth trembled, and he cried 
out, “Now mark how great is my power.” 


The Master, to make the matter clear, uttered the following stanza : 

The ladies of king Madda’s court beheld him standing there, 

Like rampant lion, as he smites with both his arms the air. 

[310] Then the Madda king sent him an elephant that had been trained 
to stand impassive under attack *, richly caparisoned. Kusa mounted on the 
back of the elephant with a white umbrella held over him and ordered 
Pabhavati to he conducted there, and seating her behind him he left the 
city by the east gate, escorted by a complete host of the four arms®, and as 
i For anafijaharanam of. JSt. r. 416, 16, ii, 325. 10, iv. 808. 8. 

® Elephants, oavahy, chariots and infantry. 
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soon as lie saw the forces of the enemy, he cried, “I am. king Knsa : let 
all who value their lives lie down on their bellies,” and he roared thrice 
with the roar of a lion and utterly crushed his foes. 

The Master, explaining the matter, said : 

Mounted on back of elephant, the queen behind her lord, 

Kusa descending to the fray with voice of lion roared. 

All beasts, when Kusa's lion- voice thus roaring loud they hear, 

And warrior kings flee from the field, smitten with panic fear. 

Life-guardsmen, soldiers, horse and foot, with many a charioteer, 

At Kusa’s voice break up^ and flee, all paralysed with fear. 

Sakka right glad at heart looked on in forefront of the fight, 

And to king Kusa gave a gem, Verocana ’twas bight. 

The battle won, king Kusa took the magic gem and then 
Mounted on back of elephant sought M^da’s town again. 

The kin^ he takes alive and bound in chains with them he goes, 

And to his royal father cries, ‘Behold, my lord, thy foes. 

Lo at thy mercy now they lie, in battle smitten sore, 

At thy good pleasure slay them all or set them free once more.’ 


[311] The king said : 

These foes are rather thine than mine. They aU belong to thee, 

Thou only art our sovereign lord, to slay or to set free. 

Being thus spoken to, the Great Being thought, “ What can I do with 
these men when once dead 1 Let not their coming here be without good 
result. Pabhavati has seven younger sisters, daughters of king Madda. 
I will bestow them in marriage on these seven pzinces,” and he repeated 
this stanza; 

These daughters seven, like heavenly nymphs, are very fair to see, 
Give them, one each, to these seven kings, thy sons-in-law to be. 

Then the king said : 

O’er us and them thou art supreme, thy purpose to fulfil, 

Give them— -thou art our sovereign lord— according to thy will. 

So he had them all beautifully attired and gave them in marriage, one 
to each king. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke five stanzas : 

So Kusa of the lion-voice king Madda’s daughters -gave, 

One maid to each of princes seven, fair maids to warriors brave. 

Delighted with the boon received from lordly Ku^’s hand. 

These princes seven returned again each one to his own land. 

Taking his magic jewel bright, back to Kusavatl, 

King Kusa, mighty hero, brought the fair Pabhavati. 

^ khundanti, an unique occurrence of the Pali equivalent of the Skt root kshud, 
allowed by the Skt grammarians to be optionally of the nasalized (7th) conjugation. 
Muller’s Pali Qr<m, p. 108. This note is due to Professor BendalL 
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Biding together in one car, home came the royal pair, 

Neither outshone the other, for they both alike were fair. 

Mother came forth to meet her son. Husband henceforth and wife 
In realms of peace and plenty dwelt and led a happy life. 

[312] The Master, ending his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth t— At the end of the Truths the backsliding Brother was established in the 
fruition of the First Path :~‘'At that time the father and mother were members 
of the royal household, the younger brother was Ananda, the humpback was 
KhujjuttarS, Pabhavatl was the mother of Rahula, the retinue were Buddha’s 
followers, king Kusa was I myself.” 


No. 532. 
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Angel or minstrel-god,” etc. This was a stor^ told by the Master, while 
living at Jetavana, about a Brother who supported his mother. The circumstance 
which led up to it was the same as that related in the Sama^ Birth. But on this 
occasion the Master said, “ Brethren, do not take offence at this Brother. Sages 
of old, though they were offered rule over all India, refused to accept it and 
supported their parents” : and so saying he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time the city of Benares was known as Brahmavaddhana. 
At that time a king named Manoja* reigned there, and a certain Brahmin 
magnate, possessed of eighty crores, had no heir, and his Brahmin wife at 
the bidding of her lord prayed for a son. Then the Bodhisatta passing 
from the Brahma world was conceived in her womb, and at his birth they 
called him young Sona. By the time that he could run alone, another 
Being left the Brahma world and he too was conceived by her, and when 
he was born they called him young Nanda. As soon as they had been 
taught the Vedas and had attained proficiency in the liberal arts, the 
Brahmin, observing how handsome the boys were, addressing his wife said, 
“ Lady, we will unite our son, the youthful Sona, in the bonds of wedlock,” 
She readily assented and reported the matter to her son. [313] He said, 
“ I have quite enough of the household life as it is. So long as you live, 
I will watch over you, and on your death I will withdraw to the Himalayas 
and become an ascetic.” She repeated this to the Brahmin, and when they 
had spoken to him again and again but had failed to persuade him, they 
addressed themselves to the young Nanda, saying, “ Bear son, do you set 
up au establishment,” He answered, “ I will not pick up what my brother 
has rejected, as if it were a lump of phlegm®. I too on your death will 
together with my brother join the ascetics,” The parents thought, “ If they, 
though they are quite young, thus give up the lusts of the flesh, how much 
more should all of us adopt the ascetic life,” and they said, “Bear son, 

^ Vol, VI. No. 540. * Manoja Jataka, vol. m. No. 397. 

* Beading khelarh. 
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why talk o! becoming ascetics when we are dead? We will all take the 
vows.” And telling their purpose to the king they disposed of all their 
wealth in the way of charity, making freedmen of their slaves and dis- 
tributing what was right and proper amongst their kinsfolk, and then 
all four of them setting forth from the city of Brahmavaddhana, they built 
them a hermitage in the Himalaya region in a pleasant grove, near a lake 
covered by the five kinds of lotus, and there they dwelt as ascetics. The 
two brothers watched over their parents. And early in the morning they 
bring them pieces of stick to brush their teeth and water to rinse their 
mouth. They sweep out the hut, cell and all, supply them with water to 
drink, bring them sweet berries from the wood to eat, provide them with 
hot or cold water for the bath, dress their matted locks, shampooing their 
feet and rendering them all similar services. As time thus passed on, the 
sage Nanda thought, ** I shall have to provide all kinds of fruit as food for 
my father and mother,” so whatever ordinary fruit he had gathered on the 
spot either yesterday or even the day before that*, he would bring in the 
early morning and give to his parents to eat. They ate it and after rinsing 
their mouth they observed a fast. But the wise Sona went a long distance 
and gathered sweet and ripe fruit and offered it to them. Then they 
said, “ Dear son, we ate early this morning what your younger brother 
brought us and we are now fasting. We have no need of this fruit now.” 
So his fruit was not eaten but was all wasted, and the next day and so on 
it was just the same. [314] And thus through his possession of the five 
Supernatural Faculties he travelled a great distance to fetch fruit, but they 
refused to eat it. Then the Great Being thought, “ My father and mother 
are very delicate, and Nanda brings all sorts of unripe or half-ripe fruit 
for them to eat, and this being so, they will not live long. I will stop 
him from doing this,” So addressing him he said, “Nanda, henceforth when 
you bring them fruit, you are to wait* till I come, and we will both of us at 
the same time supply them with food.” Though he was thus spoken 
to, desiring merit for himself only, Nanda paid no heed to his brother’s 
words. The Great Being thought, “ Nanda acts improperly in disobeying 
me: I will send him away*.” Then thinking he would watch over his 
parents by himself, he said, “Nauda, you are past teaching aird pay no heed 
to the words of the wise. I am the elder. My fatherland mother are my 
charge : I alone will watch over them. You cannot stay on here : get you 

> The text is probably corrupt ; perhaps par&ha is concealed in para{m)aho. Cf. 
pare, Jat. ii. 279. 2, in. 423. 18, ‘the day before yesterday,’ but in Jat. jv, 481. 26 it 
seems to mean ‘the day after to-morrow,’ peren-die. Cognate words bearing this double 
meaning are found both in Hindi apd Bengali. 

* patimaneti, to wait for. Of. Morris, P. T. S. J, 1884, Jat. i. 258. 17, ii, 288. 14, 
IV, 208. 27, Mil. i. 14 (S. B. E.). 

® pandmeti to dismiss. Cf. Morris, P. T. 8. J. for 1884, Mil, i. 268, Cullavagga, 
XU, 2. 3, Jat. n. 28. 16. 
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gone elsewhere,” and he snapped his fingers at him. After being thus 
dismissed, Nanda could no longer remain in his brother’s presence, and 
bidding him farewell he drew nigh to his parents and told them what had 
happened. Then retiring into his hut of leaves, he fixed his gaze on the 
mystic circle and that very day he developed the five Supernatural Faculties 
and the eight Attainments, and he thought, I can fetch precious sand 
from the foot of Mount Sineru and sprinkling it in the cell of my brother’s 
hut I can ask his forgiveness, and should he not even so be mollified, 
I will fetch water from lake Anotatta and ask him to forgive me, and 
should he not even thus be mollified, supposing my brother should not 
pardon me for the sake of angelic beings, I would bring the four Great 
Kings and Sakka and ask his forgiveness, and should he still not be 
mollified, I would bring the chief king in all India, Manoja, and the rest of 
the kings and beg him to pardon me. And this being so, the fame of my 
brother’s virtue would be spread throughout India and would be blazed 
abroad as the sun and moon.” Meanwhile by his magic power he alighted 
in the city of Brahmavaddhana at the door of the king’s palace, [315] and 
sent a message to the king, saying, “A certain ascetic wishes to see 
you.” The king said, “What has an ascetic to do with seeing me? 
He must have come for some food.” He sent him rice, but he would 
have none of it. Then he sent husked rice axid garments and I'oots, 
but he would have none of them. At last he sent a messenger to ask 
why he had come, and in answer to the messenger he said, “ I am come to 
serve the king.” The king, on hearing this, sent back woi'd, “ I have plenty 
of servitors, bid him do his duty as an ascetic.” On hearing this he said, 
“ By my own power I will get the sovereignty over all India, and bestow 
it on your king.” The king when he heard this thought, “ Ascetics, verily, 
are wise : they certainly know some clever tricks.” Then he summoned 
him to his presence, assigned him a seat and saluting him asked, “Holy 
sir, will you, as they tell us, gain the rule over all India and grant it to 
me?” “Yes, sire.” “How will you manage it?” “Sire, without shed- 
ding the blood of any one, no, not even so much as a tiny fly would drink, 
and without wasting your treasure, by my own magic power will I gain 
the sovereignty and make it over to you. Only, without a moment’s delay, 
you must sally forth this very day.” The king believed his words and set 
out, escorted by an array corps. If it was hot for the army, the sage 
Nanda by his magic created a shade and made it cool. If it rained, he did 
not allow the rain to fall upon the army. He kept off a hot wind. He 
did away with stumps and thorns in the road and every kind of danger. 
He made the road as level as the circle used in the Kasina rite, and 
spreading a skin he sat cross-legged upon it in the air, and so moved in 
front of the army. Thus first of all he came with his army to the Kosala 
kingdom, and, pitching his camp near the city, he sent a message to the king 
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of Kosala, bidding Mm either give battle or yield himself to his power. 
The king was enraged and said, “ What then, am I not a king ? I will 
fight you and he sallied forth at the head of his forces, [316] and the two 
armies engaged in battle. The sage Nanda, spreading out wide the ante- 
lope skin on which he sat between the two armies, caught up with it 
all the arrows shot by the combatants on both sides, and in neither army 
was there a single soldier wounded by a shaft, and, when all the arrows in 
their possession were spent, both armies stood helpless. And sage Handa 
went to the Kosala king and reassured him, saying, “ Great king, be not 
dismayed. There is no danger threatening you ; the kingdom shall still 
be yours. Only submit to king Manoja.” He believed what Kanda said 
and agreed to do so. Then conducting him into the presence of Manoja, 
Nanda said, “The king of Kosala submits to you, sire : let the kingdom 
s still remain his.” Manoja readily assented and receiving his submission, 

he marched with the two armies to the kingdom of Anga and took Anga, 
j and then he took Magadha in the kingdom of that name, and by these 

! means he made himself master of the kings of all India, and accompanied 

by them he marched straight back to the city of Brahmavaddhana. Now 
he was seven years, seven months, and seven days in taking the kingdoms 
of all these kings, and from each royal city he caused to be brought all 
manner of food, both hard and soft, and taking the kings, one hundred 
and one in number, for seven days he held a great carouse with them. 
The sage Nanda thought, “ I will not show myself to the king until he 
has enjoyed the pleasures of sovereignty for seven days.” And going his 
; rounds for alms in the country of the Northern Kurus, he abode for the 

j space of seven days in the Himalayas, at the entrance of the Golden Cave. 

And Manoja on the seventh day, after contemplating his great majesty and 
might, bethought him, “ This glory was not given me by my father and 
mother nor by any one else. It originated through the ascetic Nanda and 
surely it is now seven days since I set eyes on him. Where in the world 
can be the friend that bestowed on me this glory ? ” and he called to mind 
sage Nanda. And he, knowing that he was remembered, came and stood 
before him in the air. The king thought, “I do not know whether this 
ascetic is a man or a deity, [317] If he be a man, I will give him the 
j sovereignty over all India, but if he be a divinity, I will pay him the 

I honour due to a god,” and to prove him he spoke the first stanza : 

i Angel or minstrel-god art thou, or do we haply see 

Saldra, to cities bountiful, or mortal-bom may be. 

With magic powers endued? Thy name we fain would learn from thee. 

On hearing his words Nanda in declaring his nature repeated a second 


stanza : 

No angel I, no minstrel-god, nor Sakka dost thou see : 

A mo:^ 1 with magic powers. The truth I tell to thee. 
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gone elsewhere,” and he snapped his fingers at him. After being thus 
dismissed, Handa could no longer remain in his brother’s presence, and 
bidding him farewell he drew nigh to his parents and told them what had 
happened. Then retiring into his hut of leaves, he fixed his gaze on the 
mystic circle and that very day he developed the five Supernatural Faculties 
and the eight Attainments, aiid he thought, " I can fetch precious sand 
from the foot of Mount Sineru and sprinkling it in the cell of my brother’s 
hut I can ask his forgiveness, and should he not even so be mollified, 
I will fetch water from lake Anotatta and ask him to forgive me, and 
should he not even thus be mollified, supposing my brother should not 
pardon me for the sake of angelic beings, I would bring the four Great 
Kings and Sakka and ask his forgiveness, and should he still not be 
mollified, I would bring the chief king in all India, Manoja, and the rest of 
the kings and beg him to pardon me. And this being so, the fame of my 
brother’s virtue would be spread throughout India and would be blazed 
abroad as the sun and moon.” Meanwhile by his magic power he alighted 
in the city of Brahmavaddhana at the door of the kmg’s palace, [315] and 
sent a message to the king, saying, “A certain ascetic wishes to see 
you.” The king said, “What has an ascetic to do with seeing me? 
He must have come for some food.” He sent him rice, but he would 
have none of it. Then he sent husked rice and garments and roots, 
but he would have none of them. At last he sent a messenger to ask 
why he had come, and in answer to the messenger he said, “ I am come to 
serve the king.” The king, on hearing this, sent back word, “ I have plenty 
of servitors, bid him do his duty as an ascetic,” On hearing this he said, 
“ By my own power I will get the sovereignty over all India, and bestow 
it on your king.” The king when he heard this thought, “Ascetics, verily, 
are wise : they certainly know some clever tricks.” Then he summoned 
him to his presence, assigned him a seat and saluting him asked, “Holy 
sir, will you, as they tell us, gain the rule over all India and grant it to 
me?” “Yes, sire.” “How will yon manage it?” “Sire, without shed- 
ding the blood of any one, no, not even so much as a tiny fly would drink, 
and without wasting your treasure, by my own magic power will I gain 
the sovereignty and make it over to yon. Only, without a moment’s delay, 
you must sally forth this very day.” The king believed his words and set 
out, escorted by an army corps. If it was hot for the army, the sage 
Handa by his magic created a shade and made it cool. If it rained, he did 
not allow the rain to fall upon the army. He kept off a hot wind. He 
did away with stumps and thorns in the road and every kind of danger. 
He made the road as level as the circle used in the Kasina rite, and 
spreading a skin he sat cross-legged upon it in the air, and so moved in 
front of the army. Thus first of all he came with his army to the Kosala 
kingdom, and, pitching his camp near the city, he sent a message to the king 
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of Kosala, bidding Mm either give battle or yield himself to his power. 
The king was enraged and said, “What then, am I not a king? I will 
fight you and he sallied forth at the head of his forces, [316] and the two 
armies engaged in battle. The sage Nanda, spreading out wide the ante- 
lope skin on which he sat between the two armies, caught up with it 
all the arrows shot by the combatants on both sides, and in neither army 
was there a single soldier wounded by a shaft, and, when all the arrows in 
their possession were spent, both armies stood helpless. And sage Nanda 
went to the Kosala king and reassured him, saying, “ Great king, be not 
dismayed. There is no danger threatening you : the kingdom shall still 
be yours. Only submit to king Manoja.” He believed what Kanda said 
and agreed to do so. Then conducting him into the presence of Manoja, 
Nanda said, “ The king of Kosala submits to you, sire : let the kingdom 
still remain his.” Manoja readily assented and receiving his submission, 
he marched with the two armies to the kingdom of Ahga and took Anga, 
and then he took Magadha in the kingdom of that name, and by these 
means he made himself master of the kings of all India, and accompanied 
by them he marched straight back to the city of Brahmavaddhana. How 
he was seven years, seven months, and seven days in taking the kingdoms 
of all these kings, and from each royal city he caused to be brought all 
manner of food, both hard and soft, and taking the kings, one hundred 
and one in number, for seven days he held a great carouse with them. 
The sage Nanda thought, “ I will not show myself to the king until he 
has enjoyed the pleasures of sovereignty for seven days,” And going his 
rounds for alma in the country of the Northern Kurus, he abode for the 
space of seven days in the Himalayas, at the entrance of the Golden Cave. 
And Manoja on the seventh day, after contemplating his great majesty and 
might, bethought him, “ This glory was not given me by my father and 
mother nor by any one else. It originated through the ascetic Nanda and 
sui’ely it is now seven days since I set eyes on him. Where in the world 
can be the friend that bestowed on me this glory ? ” and he called to mind 
sage Nanda. And he, knowing that he was remembered, came and stood 
before him in the air. The king thought, “I do not know whether this 
ascetic is a man or a deity. [317] If he be a man, I will give him the 
sovereignty over all India, but if he be a divinity, I will pay him the 
honour due to a god,” and to prove him he spoke the first stanza : 

Angel or minstrel-god art thou, or do we haply see 

SaMca, to cities bountiful, or mortal-born may be, 

With magic powers endued? Thy name we fain would learn from thee. 

On hearing his words Nanda in declaring his nature repeated a second 
stanza : 

No angel I, no minstrel-god, nor Sakka dost thou see ; 

A mortal 1 with magic powers. The truth I tell to thee. 
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The king, on hearing this, thought, “ He says he is a human being ; 
even so he has been useful to me. I will satisfy him with the great honour 
I pay him,” and he said : 

Great service thou hast wrought for us, beyond all words to tell, 

Midst floods of rain no single drop upon us ever fell. 

Cool shade thou didst create for us, when parching winds arose, 

From deadly shafts thou didst us shield, amidst our countless foes. 

Next many a happy realm thou mad’st own me as sovereign lord, 

Over a hundred Mngs became obedient to our word. ' 

What from our treasures thou shalt choose, we cheerfully resign, 

Cars yoked to steeds or elephants, or nymphs attired so fine, 

Or if a lovely palace be thy choice, it shall be thine. 

In Anga realms or Magadha if thou art fain to live, 

Wouldst rule Avanti, Assaka — ^this too we gladly give. 

Yea e’en the half of all our realm we cheerfully resign, 

Say but the word, what thou wouldst have, at once it shall be thine. 

[318] Hearing this, sage Nanda, explaining his wishes, said : 

No kingdom do I crave, nor any town or land. 

Nor do I seek to win great riches at thy hand. 

“But if thou hast any alSection for me,” he said, “do my bidding in 
this one thing,” 

Beneath thy sovereign sway my aged parents dwell, 

Enjoying holy calm in some lone woodland cell. 

With these old sages I^m allowed no merit to acquire, 

If thou and thine would plead ray caiise, Sona would cease his ire. 

Then the king said to him : 

Gladly iu this will I perform, 0 brahmin, thy behest, 

But who are they that I should take to further thy request ? 

[319] The sage Nanda said : 

More than a hundred householders, rich brahmins too I name, 

And all these mighty warrior chiefs of noble birth and fame, 

With king Manoja, are enough to satisfy my claim. 

Theu the king said : 

Go, harness steeds and elephants and yoke them to the car, 

Go, fling my banners to the wind, from carriage-pole and bar, 

1 go to seek where Kosiya’*, the hermit, dwells afar. 


Equipped then with his fourfold host the king marched out to seek 
Where he did dwell in charming ceil, a hermit mild and meek. 
These verses were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


Now on the day on which the king reached the hermitage, the sage 
Sona I’eflected : “ It is now more than seven yearg, seven months [320] 

^ Beading saratt&nam. 
s The family name of Sona and his father. 
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and seven days since my young brother went forth from us. Where can 
he possibly be now ? ” and looking with the divine eye he saw him and said 
to himself, “ He is coming with a hundred and one kings and an escort of 
twenty-four legions to beg my pardon. These kings and their retinues have 
witnessed many marvellous things done by my young brother, and being 
ignorant of my supernatural power they say of me, ‘This false ascetic over- 
estimates his power and measures himself with our lord,’ By such boasting’ 
they will become destined to hell. I will give them a specimen of 
my magic-working powers,” and placing a carrying-pole in the air, not 
touching his shoulder by an interval of four inches, he thus travelled in 
space, passing close by the king, to fetch water from lake Anotatta. But 
the sage Wanda, when he saw him coming, had not the courage to show 
himself, but, disappearing on the spot where he was sitting, he escaped and 
hid himself in the Himalayas. Howbeit king Manoja, when he saw Sona 
approaching in the comely guise of an ascetic, spoke this stanza : 

Who goes to fetch him water through the air at such a pace, 

With wooden pole not touching him by quite four inches space? 

The Great Being, being thus addressed, spoke a couple of stanzas : 

I’m Sona ; from ascetic rule I never go astray : 

My parents I unweariedly support by night and day. 

Berries and roots as food for them I gather in the wood, 

Ever recalling to my mind how they once wrought me good. 

Hearing this, the king wishing to make friends with him, spoke another 
stanza : 

[321] We fain would reach the hermitage where Kosiya doth dwell, 

Show us the road, good Sona, which will lead us to his cell. 

Then the Great Being by his supernatural power created a footpath 
leading to the hermitage and spoke this ptanza: 

This is the path : mark well, 0 king, yon clump of sombre green ; 

There midst a grove of ebon trees the hermitage is seen. 

Thus did the mighty sage instruct these warrior kings, and then 
Once more he travelled through the air and hurried home again. 

Next having swept the hermitage he sought his sire’s retreat, 

And waking up the aged saint he offered him a seat. 

* Come forth,’ he cried, ‘ 0 holy sage, be seated here, I pray, 

For high-born kings of mighty fame will pass along this way.’ 

The old man having heard his mn his presence thus implore, 

Came forth in haste from out his hut and sat him by the door. 

Thase verses were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


And the sage Nanda came to the king at the very moment when the 
Bodhisatta reached the hermitage, bringing with him water from Anotatta, 
^ vambheti, see Morris, P. 37. 8, for 1884, p. 96. 
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and Handa pitched their camp not far from the hermitage. Then the king 
bathed and arrayed himself in all his splendour, and, escorted by one 
hundred and one kings, he came with the sage Nanda in great state and 
glory and entered the hermitage, to beg the Bodhisatta to forgive his 
brother. Then the father of the Bodhisatta, on seeing the king Approach 
them, inquired of the Bodhisatta and he explained the matter to him. 


[322] The Master, in making this clear, said ; 

On seeing him all in a blaze of glory standing near, 

Surrounded by a band of kings, thus spoke the aged seer : 

"Who marches here with tabour, conch, and beat of sounding drums, 
Music to cheer the heart of kings? Who here in triumph comes? 
Who in this blaze of glory comes, with turban-cloth of gold, 

As lightning bright, and quiver-armed, a hero young and bold? 
Who comes all bright and glorious, with face of golden sheen, 

Like embers of acacia wood, aglow in furnace seen ? 

Who comes with his umbrella held aloft in such a way. 

That it with ribs so clearly marked wards off the sun’s fierce ray ? 
Who is it, with a yak-tail fan stretched forth to guard his side, 

Is seen, like some wise sage, on back of elephant to ride ? 

Who comes in pomp and majesty of parachutes all white, 

And mail-clad steeds of noble strain, encircling left and right? 

Who hither comes, surrounded by a hundred kings or more, 

An escort of right noble kings, behind him and before? 

With elephants, with chariots and with horse and foot brigade, 

Who comes with all the pomp of war, in fourfold^ host arrayed? 
Who comes with all the legions vast that follow in his train, 
Unbroken, limitless as are the billows of the main? 

It is Manoja, king of kings, with Nanda here has come, 

As though ’twere Indra, lord of heaven, to this our hermit home. 
His is the mighty host that comes, obedient in his train, 

Unbroken, limitless as are the billows of the main. 

[323] The Master said ; 

In robe of finest silk arrayed, with sandal oil bedewed, 

These kings approach the saintly men in suppliant attitude. 


Then king Manoja with a salutation took his seat apart, and, exchanging 
friendly greetings, spoke a couple of stanzas : 

0 holy men, we trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity eojoyed ? 

^ Elephants, cavalry, chariots and infantry. 
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Then these stanzas were spoken by them as question and answer : 


We thank thee, king, and answer thus: We prosper and are well, 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where we dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping things we suffer not annoy. 

And from wild beasts of prey we here immunity enjoy. 

Arena nuts for such as live as hermits here abound, 

No harmful sickness that I know has ever here been found. 

Welcome 0 king, a happy chance directed thee this way, 

Mighty thou art and glorious : what errand brings thee, pray ? 

[324] The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kasumar[ sweet, 

And fruits like honey, take the best we have, 0 king, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

G mighty monarch, take of it, drink if it be thy will. 

Accepted is thy offering by me and all, but pray 

Give ear to what wise Nanda here, our friend, has got to say. 

For all of us in Nanda’s train as suppliants come to thee, 

To beg a gracious hearing for poor Nanda’s humble plea. 

The sage Nanda, thus addressed, rose from his seat and saluted his 
father and mother and brother, and, conversing with his followers, said : 

Let country folk, a hundred odd, and brahmins of great fame, 

And all these noble warrior chiefs, illustrious in name. 

With king Manoja, our great lord, all sanction this my claim. 

Ye Yakkhas in this hermitage that are assembled here. 

And woodland spirits, old and young^, to what I say give c<vr. 

My homage paid to these, I next this holy sage address, 

In me a brother thou didst erst as thy right hand possess. 

To serve my aged parents is the boon from thee I ask : 

Cease, mighty saint, to hinder me in this my holy task. 

[325] Kind service to our parents has long time been paid by thee ; 

The good approve such deeds — ^why not yield it in turn to me? 

And to the merit I thus win the way to heaven is free. 

Others there are that know in this the path of duty lies. 

It is the way to heaven, as thou, O sage, dost recognise. 

And yet a holy man bars me from merit such as this. 

When I by service fain would bring my parents perfect bliss. 

[326] Tims addressed by Nanda, the Great Being said, “You have 
heard what he had to say ; now hear me,” and he spoke these stanzas : 

All ye that swell my brother’s train, my words now hear in turn; 

Whoso shall ancient precedent of his forefathers spurn, 

Sinning against his elders, he, reborn in hell, .shall burn. 

But they who skilled in holy lore the Way of Truth may know, 
Keeping the moral law, shall ne’er to World of Suffering go. 

Brother and sister, parents, all by kindred tie allied, 

A charge upon the eldest son will evermore abide. 

^ These lines occur in No. 608, Saitigumba Jataka, vol. iv, p. 270, English version. 
® bhutabliavyuni, fully developed and enabiyo deities: for bhavya, a class of gods, 
cf. Yhhm Furanuj in. 12. 
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As eldest son this heavy charge I gladly undertake, 

And as a pilot guards his ship, the Right 111 ne’er forsake. 

On hearing this all the kings were highly delighted and said, “ To-day 
we learn that all the rest of a family are a charge laid upon the eldest,” 
and they forsook the sage Nanda and became devoted to the Great Being 
and, singing his praises, recited two stanzas : 

We have found knowledge like a flame that shines at dead of night. 

E’en so has holy Kosiya revealed to us the Right. 

Just as the sun-god by his rays illumines all the sea, 

Showing the form of living things, as good or bad they be. 

So holy Kosiya reveals the Right to me and thee. 

[327J Thus was it that although these kings had so long a time 
believed in the sage Nanda, from witnessing his wonderful works, yet did 
the Great Being by the power of knowledge destroy their faith in him, and, 
causing them to accept his words, thus make them all his most obedient 
servants. Then the sage Kanda thinking, “My brother is a wise and 
clever fellow and mighty in the scriptures. He has got the better of these 
kings and won them over to his side. Except him I have no other 
refuge. To him only will I make my supplication; and he spoke this 
stanza ; 

Since thou my suppliant attitude heed’st not, nor outstretched hand, 

Thy humble bonu-slave will I be, to wait -at thy command. 

The Great Being naturally entertained no angry or hostile feeling 
towards Nanda, but he had acted as he did by way of rebuking him, in 
order to bring down his high stomach, when he spoke so exceeding proudly. 
But now on hearing what he had to say he was mightily pleased, and 
conceived a favour towards him, and saying, “Now I forgive you and will 
allow you to watch over your father and mother,” and making known his 
virtues he said : 

Nanda, thou know’st the true faith well, as saints have taught it thee, 

‘’Tis only noble to be good’ — thou greatly pleaseat me. 

My worthy parents I salute : list ye to what I say, 

The charge of you as burden was ne’er felt in any way. 

My parents I have tended long, their happiness to earn, 

Now Nanda comes and humbly begs to serve you in his turn. 

[328] Whiche’er of you two saintly ones would Nanda’s service own. 

Speak but the word and he shall come to wait on thee alone. 

Then his mother, rising from her seat, said, “ Dear Sona, your young 
brother has been long absent from his home. Now that he has at length 
returned, I do not venture to ask him myself, for we are altogether 
dependent upon you, but with your sanction I might now be allowed to 
take this holy youth to my arms and kiss him on the forehead,” and, to 
make her meaning clear, she spoke this stanza : 
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Sona, dear son, on whom we lean, if thou allowest this, 

Embracing him once more I will the holy Nanda kiss. 

Then the Great Being said to her, “Well, dear mother, I give you 
permission ; go and embrace your son Nanda and smell and kiss his liead, 
and soothe the sorrow in your heart. So she went to the sage Nanda and 
embracing him before all the assembly she smelled and kissed his head, 
putting an end to the sorrow in her heart, and conversing with the Great 
Being she spoke this verse : 

Just as the tender bo-tree shoot is shaken by the blast, 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda come at last. 

Nanda, methinks, as in a dream returned I seem to see, 

Half mad and jubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to me.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away. 

To greater sorrow than before my soul would be a prey. 

[329] Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come, 

Dear to my lord and me alike, with us he makes his home. 

Though Nanda to his sire is dear, let him stay where he will, 

— Thou to thy father’s wants attend — Nanda shall mine fulfil. 

The Great Being assented to his mother’s words, saying, “ So be it,” and 
he admonished his brother, saying, “Nanda, you have received the portion 
of the eldest son ; verily a mother is a great benefactress. Be careful in 
watching over her,” and celebrating a mother’s virtues he spoke two stanzas : 

Kind, pitiful, our refuge she that fed us at her breast, 

A mother is the way to heaven, and thee she loveth best. 

She nursed and fostered us with care ; graced with good gifts is she, 

A, mother is the way to heaven, and b^t she lovetn thee. 

Thus did the Great Being in two stanzas tell of a mother’s virtues, and 
when his mother had once more taken her seat, he said, “You, Nanda, 
have got a mother who has suffered things hard to he borne. Both of 
ns have been painfully reared by our mother. Nowj^you are carefully to 
watch over her and not to give her sour berries to eat,” and to make it 
clear in the midst of the assembled people that deeds of great difficulty fell 
to a mother’s lot, he said : 

[330] Craving a child in prayer she kneels each holy shrine before, 

The changing seasons closely scans and studies astral lore. 

Pregnant in course of time she feels her tender longings grow, 

And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving friend to know. 

Her treasure for a year or less she guards with utmost care, 

Then brings it forth and from that day a mother’s name will bear. 

With milky breast and lullaby she soothes the fretting child, 

Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon beguiled. 

Watching o’er him, poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy, 

His fostering nurse she may be called, to cherish thus her boy. 

What gear his sire and mother have she hoards for him, ‘May be,’ 

She thinks, ‘ some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee.’ 
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‘ Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the worried mother cries, 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs. 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night, 

She fumes and frets, ‘ Why will he not return while it is light V 

If one thus reared with anxious pains his mother should neglect, 

Playing her false,' what doom, I pray, but hell can he expect? 

If one thus reared with anxious pains his father should neglect, 

Playing him false, what doom, I pray, but hell can ho expect? 

Those that love wealth o’ermuch, ’tis said, their wealth will soon have lost, 
One that neglects a mother soon will rue it to his coat. 

Those that love wealth o’ermuch, ’tis said, their wealth will soon have lost, 
One that neglects a father soon will rue it to his cost. 

Joy, careless ease, laughter and sport, are the sure heritage 
Of him that studiously shall tend a mother in old age. 

Joy, careless ease, laughter and sport, are the sure heritage 
Of him that studiously shall tend a father in old age. 

Gifts loving speech, kind offices, together with the grace 
Of calm indifference of mind shown in due time and place — 

These virtues to the world are as linch-pin to chariot wheel, 

These lacking, still a mother’s name to children would appeal. 

[331] A mother like the sire should be with reverent honour crowned, 
Sages approve the man in whom these virtues may he found. 

Thus parents, worthy of all praise, a high position own, 

By ancient sages Brahma called. So great was their renown. 

Kind parents from their children should receive all reverence due, 

He that is wise will honour them with service good and true. 

He should provide them food and drink, bedding and raiment meet, 
Should bathe them and anoint with oil and duly wash their feet. 

For filial services like these sages his praises sound 

Here in this world, and after death in heaven his joys abound. 

[332] Thus, as though he shouhl set Mount Sineru rolling, did the 
Great Being bring his lesson to an end. On hearing him all these kings 
with their hosts became believers, §o then establishing them in the five 
moral laws and exhorting them to be diligent in almsgiving and the like 
virtues, -he dismissed them, and they all, after ruling their kingdoms 
righteously, at the end of their days went to swell the host of heaven. 
The sages, Sona and Nanda, as long as they lived, ministered to their 
parents and became destined to the Brahma world. 


The Master here ended his lesson and revealing the Truths identified the 
Birth : — At the end of the Truths the Brother who cherished his mother was 
established in the fruition of the First Path : — “ At that time the parents were 
members of the Great Kin^s Court, the sage Nanda was Ananda, king Manqja 
was Sariputta, the hundrea and one kings were eighty chief elders and certain 
others, the twenty-four complete armies were Buddha’s disciples, but the sage 
Sona was I mysdf.” 

1 Childers gives the four Saigahavatthus, appertaining to kings, as largesse, affa- 
bility, beneficent rule, and imparfiality. 
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cullahai4sa-j1taka\ 

[333] “JlW other birds, efc.” This was a story told by the Master, while 
dwelling in the Bamboo Grove, as to how the venerable Ananda renounced his 
life. For when archers were suborned to slay the Tathagata, and the first one 
that was sent by Devadatta^ on this errand returned and said, “ Holy sir, I can- 
not deprive the Blessed One of life : he is possessed of great ppernatural powers,” 
Devadatta replied, “Well, sir, you need not slay the ascetic Gotama, 1 myself 
will deprive him of life.” And as the Tathagata was walking in the shadow cast 
westward® by the Vulture’s Peak, Devadatta climbed to the top of the mountain 
and hurled a mighty stone as if shot from a catapult, thinking, “With this stone 
will I slay the ascetic Gotama,” but two mountain peaks meeting together inter- 
cepted the stone, and a splinter from it flew up and struck the Blessed One on 
the foot and drew blood, and severe pains set in, Jivaka, cutting open the 
Tathagata’s foot with a knife, let out the bad blood and removed the proud flesh, 
and anointing the wound with a medicament healed it. The Master moved 
about just as he was wont aforetime, surrounded by his attendants, with all the 
great charm of a Buddha. So on seeing him Devadatta thought, “Verily no 
mortal beholding the excellent beauty of Gotama’s person dare approach him, 
but the king’s elephant Nalagiri is a fierce and [334] savage animal and knows 
nothing of the virtues of the Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. He will 
bring about the destruction of the ascetic.” So he went and told the matter to 
the king. The king readily fell in with the suggestion, and, summoning his 
elephant-keeper, thus addressed him ; “Sir, to-morrow you are to make Nalagiri 
mad with drink, and at break of day to let him loose in the street where the 
ascetic Gotama walks,” And Devadatta asked the keeper how much arrack the 
elephant was wont to drink on ordinary days, and when he answered, “Eight 
pots,” he said, “ To-morrow give him sixteen pote to drink, and send him in the 
direction of the street frequented by the ascetic Gotama.” “ Very good,” said 
the keeper. The king had a drum beaten throughout the city and proclaimed, 
“ To-morrow Nalagiri will be maddened with strong drink and lot loose in the 
city. The men of the city are to do all that they have to do in the early morning 
and after that no one is to venture out into the street.” And Devadatta came dov, n 

^ Compare with this Harhsa-Jataka, vol. iv. No. 602, and J&taka-Mdld, xxii. The 
Story of the Holy Swans. 

® For the story of Devadatta, cf. Cullamgga, rtu 

® In the corresponding passage in CuUavagga, ra. 3. 8, paechaydyam (Skt 
pra-cclidya) is read instead of paccftackayaj/o. 
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from the palace and went to the elephant-stall and, addressing the keepers, said, 

“ We are able, I tell you, from a high position to degrade a man to a lowly one 
and to raise a man from a low position to a high one. If you are eager for 
honour, eai’ly to-morrow morning give ISTaJagiri sixteen pots of fiery liquor, and 
at the time when the ascetic Gotenia comes that way, wound the elephant with 
spiked goads, and when in his fury he has broken down his stall, drive him in 
the direction of the street where Gotama is wont to walk, and so bring about the 
de.struction of the ascetic.” They readily agreed to do so. This rumour was 
noised abroad throughout the whole city. The lay disciples attached to the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood, on hearing it, drew nigh to the Master 
and said, “ Holy sir, Devadatta has been closeted with the king and to-morrow 
he will have Nalagiri let loose in the street where yoxi walk. Do not go into the 
city to-morrow ^or alms but remain here. We will provide food in the monastery 
for the priests, with Buddha at their head.” The Master without directly say- 
ing, “I will not enter the city to-morrow for alms,” answered and said, “To- 
morrow I will work a miracle and tame Nalagiri and crush the heretics. And 
without going my round for alms in Rajagaha I will leave the city, attended by a 
company of the Brethren, and go straight to the Bamboo Grove, and the people 
of Rsjagaha shall repair thither with many a bowl of food and to-morrow there 
shall he a meal provided in the refectory of the monastery.” In this way did the 
Master grant their request. And on learning that the Tatbagata had acceded 
to their wishes, they set out from the city, canying bowls of food, and saying, 
“ We will distribute our gifts in the monastery itself.” And the Master in the 
first watch taught the Law, in the middle watch he solved hard questions, in 
the first part of the last watch he lay down lion-like on his right side, and 
the second part [335] he spent in the Attainment of Fruition, in the third part, 
entering into a trance of deep pity for the sufierings of humanity, he contemplated 
all his kinsfolk that were ripe for conversion^ and seeing that as the result 
of his conmiest of Nalagiri eighty-four thousand beings would be brought to 
a clear understanding of the Law, at daybreak, after attending to his bodily 
necessities, he addressed Ananda and said, “ Ananda, to-day bid all the Brethren 
that are in the eighteen monasteries that are round about Rajagaha to accompany 
me into that city.” The elder did so, and all the Brethren assembled at the 
Bamboo Grove. The Master attended by a ^eat company of Brethren entered 
Rajagaha and the elephant-keepers proceeded according to their instructions 
and there was a great gathering of people. The believers thought, “To-day 
there will he a mighty battle between the lord elephant Buddha and this 
elephant of the brute world. We shall witness the def^t of Nalagiri by the 
incomparable skill of the Buddha,” and they climbed xip and stood upon the 
upper storeys and roofs and house-tops. But the unbelieving heretics thought, 
“Nalagiri is a fierce, savage creature, and knows nothing of the merits of Buddhas 
and the like. To-day he will crush the glorious form of the ascetic Gotama and 
bring about his death. To-day we shall look upon the back of our enemy.” And 
they took their stand on upper storeys and other high places. And the elephant, 
on seeing the Blessed One approach him, terrified the people by demolishing the 
houses and raising his trunk he crushed the waggons into powder, and, with 
his ears and tail erect with excitement, he ran like some towering mountain 
in the direction of the Blessed One. On seeing him the Brethren thus addressed 
the Blessed One, “This NAlagiri, holy sir, a fierce and savage creature, and 
a slayer of men, is coming along this road*. Of a trvith he knows nothing of the 
merit of Buddhas and the like. Let the Blessed One, the Auspicious One, with- 
draw.” “ Fear not. Brethren,” he said, “ I am able to overcome Nalagiri.” Then 
the venerable SSriputta prayed the Master, saying, “ Holy sir, when any service 
has to be rendered to a father, it is a burden laid on his eldest son. I will 
vanquish this creature.” Then the Master said, “ SAripxitta, the power of a 
Buddha is one thing, that of his disciples is another,” and he rejected his offer, 

1 With hodhaneyya one may perhaps compare the ol of the N.T. 

s racchd, Skt rathya, a carriage road or street. Jat. i. 840. 18, 
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saying, “You are to remain here.” This too was the prayer of the eighty chief 
elders for the most part, but he refused them all. Then the venerable Ananda 
by reason of his strong affection for the Master was unable to acquiesce in this 
and cried, “Let this elephant kill me first,’’ and he stood before the Master, 
ready to sacrifice his life for the Tathfigata. So the Master said to him, “ Go 
away, Ananda, do not stand in front of me.” The elder said, “ Holy sir, this 
elephant [336] is fierce and savage, a slayer of men, like the flame at the 
beginning of a cycle. Let him fimt slay me and afterwards let him approach 
you.” And though he was spoken to for the third time, the elder i*emained 
in the same spot and did not retire. Then the Blessed One by the exercise of 
his supernatural power made him fall back and placed him in the midst of the 
Brethren. At this moment a certain woman, catching sight of NalS,giri, was 
terrified with the fear of death, and as she fled she dropped the child, which she 
was carrying on her hip, betw'een the Tathagata and the elephant and made her 
escape. The elephant, pursuing the woman, came up with the child, who uttered 
a loud cry. The Master thrilling with the charity that is exjjressly commanded 
and, uttering the honeyed accents of a voice like that of Brahma, called to Naliigiri, 
saying, “ Ho ! Nalagiri, those that maddened you with sixteen pots of arrack 
did not do this that you might attack someone else, but acted thus thinking 
you would attack me. Do not tire out your strength hy rushing aboiit aimlessly 
but come hither.” On hearing the voice of the Master he opened his eyes and 
beheld the glorious form of the Blessed One, and he became greatly agitated and 
by the power of Buddha the intoxicating effects of the strong drink passed 
off. Dropping his trunk and shaking his ears he came and fell down at the feet 
of the Tathagata. Then the Master addressing him said, Nalagiri, you are 
a brute elephant, I am the Buddha elephant. Henceforth be not fierce and 
savage, nor a slayer of men, but cultivate thoughts of charity.” So saying he 
stretehed forth his right hand and coaxed the elephant’s forehead and taught the 
Law to him in these words : 

®This elephant shouldst thou presume to assail. 

An awful doom thou wouldst erelong bewail. 

To strike this elephant would destine thee 
To state of suffering in worlds to be. 

From mad and foolish recklessness abstain, 

The reckless fool to heaven will ne’er attain. 

If in the next world thou wouldst win heaven’s bliss, 

See that thou doest what is right in this. 

The whole body of the elephant constantly thrilled with joy, and had he not 
been a mere quadruped, he would have entered on the fruition of the First 
Path. The people, on beholding this miracle, shouted and snapped their fingers- 
In their joy they cast upon him all manner of ornaments and covered therewith 
all the body of the elephant. [337] Thenceforth Nalagiri was known as 
Dhanapalaka (keeper of treasure). — Now on the occasion of this encounter with 
Dhanapalaka eighty-four thousand beings drank the nectar of immortality. — 
And the Master established Dhanapalaka in the five moral laws. With his 
trunk hiking up dust from the feet of the Blessed One the elei^hant sprinkled it 
on his head, and retiring with bent body he stood bowing to the Dasabala as 
long as he was in sight, and then he turned and entered the elephant-stall. 
Thenceforth he was quite tame and harmed no man. The Master, now that his 
desire was fulfilled, decided that the treasure should remain the prot^rty of 
those by whom it had been thrown upon the elephant and thinking, “ To-day I 
have wrought a great miracle. It is not seemly that 1 should go my rounds for 
alms in this city,” and after crushing the heretics, surrounded by a band of the 
Brethren, he sallied forth from the city like a victorious warrior chief and made 

‘ odissakametta. Of. JSt. n. 61. 9, ii. 146. 13. 

* These verses occur in Cuttavaggat m, 3. 12. 
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straight for the Bamboo Grove. The citizens, taking with them a quatitity of 
boiled rice, drink, and some solid food, went to the monastery and set on foot 
almsgiving oii a grand scale. That day at e^^entide, as they sat filling the Hall 
of Truth, the Brethren started a topic, saying, “ The venerable Ananda achieved 
a marvellous thing in being re^y to sacrifice his life for the sake of the Tathhgata. 
On seeing Nslagiri, though he was thrice forbidden by the Master to remain, he 
refused to go' away. 0 sirs, of a truth the elder was the doer of a marvellous 
deed.” The Master, thinking, “The conversation turns on the merits of Ananda, 
I must he present at it,” went forth from his Perfumed Chamber and came and 
asked them, saying, “On what subject are ye discoursing, Brethren, as ye sit 
here?” And when they answered, “On such and such a topic,” he said, “Not 
now only, but formerly too, Ananda, even when he was born in an animal form, 
renounced his life for my sake,” and so saying he told a story of the past. 

Once upon a time in the kingdom of Mahidisaka in the city of Sakula 
a king ixaraed Sakula ruled his kingdom righteously. At that time not 
far from the city a certain fowler in a village of fowlers got his living by 
snaring birds and selling them in the city. Near that city was a lotus- 
lake called Manusiya, twelve leagues in circumference, covered with five 
varieties of lotus. Thither repaired a flock of all manner of birds and the 
fowler set his snares there freely. At this time the king of the Dhatarattha 
geese, with a following of ninety-six thousand geese, dwelt in Golden Cave 
on mount Cittakuta and his commander-in-chief was named Sumukha. 
Now one day a flock [338] composed of some golden geese came to the 
lake Manusiya, and, after browsing to their heart’s content in this abundant 
feeding ground, they flew up to the beautiful Cittakilta and thus addressed 
the Dhatarattha king ; “ Sire, there is a lotus-lake called Manusiya, a rich 
feeding ground lying midst the haunts of men. Thither we will go to feed.” 
He answered, “The haunts of men are dangerous; let not this approve 
itself to you.” And though he declined to go, yet being importuned he 
said, “ If it be your good pleasure, we will go,” and with his followixig he 
repaired to that lake. Alighting from the air he set his foot in a noose at 
the very moment he touched the ground. So the noose seized his foot as 
it were with an iron vice and caught and held him fast. Then thinking to 
sever the snare he tugged at it, and first the skin was broken, next the 
flesh was torn, and lastly the tendon, till the snare touched the bone and 
the blood flowed and severe pains set in. He thought, “ If I should utter 
a cry of capture, my kinsfolk would be alarmed and without feeding would 
fly away famished and through weakness they would fall into the water.” 
So he bore with the pain and when his kinsfolk had eaten their fill and 
were disporting themselves after the maimer of geese, he uttered the loud 
cry of a captured bird. On hearing it these geese were frightened with 
the fear of death and flew off in the direction of Cittakuta. As soon 
as they were gone, Sumukha, the captain of the geese, thought, “ Can it be 
that this means something terrible has happened to the Great King? 
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I will find out what it is,” and flying at full speed, and not seeing the Great 
Being amongHt those in the van of the retreating army of geese, he sought 
him in the main body of the birds and there too failing to find him he said, 
“Without all doubt something terrible has occurred,” [339] and he turned 
back and found the Great Being caught in a snare, stained with blood and 
suffering great pain, lying on the muddy ground. And be alighted and 
sat on the ground and trying to comfort the Great Being he said, “ Fear 
not, sire : I will release you from the snare at the sacrifice of my own life.” 
Then to test him the Great Being spoke the first stanza : 

All other birds, heedless of me, have fled in haste away ; 

What friendship can a captive know? Be off, make no delay. 

Here moreover followed these stanzas ^ ; 

Whether I go or stay with thee, I still some day must die ; 

I’ve courted thee in weal, in woe from thee I may not fly. 

I either then must die with thee, or live a life forlorn, 

Far better ’twere to die at once than live thy loss to mourn. 

It is not right to leave thee, sire, in such a sorry state; 

Nay, I am well content to share whate’er may be thy fate. 

What fate for one caught in a snare except the cruel spit? 

How in thy senses and still free couldst thou to this submit? 

What good for thee or me, 0 bird, herein dost thou descry, 

Or for the kin surviving us, if both of us should die? 

Wrapt, golden-wingfed one, in night will be thy deed of worth; 

What moral would such sacrifice, if brought to light, show forth? 

That blessings follow Eight, 0 king of birds, dost thou not see? 

Bight duly honoured shows to men what their true good may be. 
[340]^Seeing the Eight and all the Good that still from Eight may spring. 
For love of thee I cheerfully my life away would fling. 

If mindful of the Eight one ne’er forsakes a suffering friend, 

Not e’en to save one’s life, such act as Eight the wise commend. 

Thy duty nobly done, the while I recognise thy love, 

Depart at once, if thou wouldst do the thing I most approve. 

Perhaps in time the ties that bound my kin beneath my sway, 

With fuller knowledge and control may pass to thee some day. 

As thus these noble birds exchanged high thoughts, to them, behold, 
Like Death to some bedridden wretch appeared this fowler bold. 

The friends in him discerning well the enemy they fear, 

Long silent sat and motionless, as he to them drew near. 

Seeing the geese rise here and there and vanish into space, 

Their foe, where sat these noble birds, in haste approached the place. 

And as he ran with utmost speed and reached the fated spot, 

The fowler, trembling at the thought, cried, ‘Are they caught or not?’ 

The one he saw caught in the snare, the other bird he found 
Watching his captive friend, himself unfettered and unbound. 

^ In the form of a dialogue between the captive goose-king and his faithful friend 
Sumukha. Afterwards the fowler intervenes. 
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Peiplexed and doubting in his mind he viewed the noble pair, 

— ^Pull grown were they, two comely birds — and thus he spake them fair. 

Granted that one caught in a snare may never fl^ away*^, 

Why, mighty bird, dost thou, stiU free, resolve with him to stay ? 

What is this fowl to thee, that when the rest are fled and gone, 

Though free, beside the capj^ive bird thou sittest here alone ? 

20 foe of birds, my friend and king, dear as my life is he ; 

Forsake him— no, I never will, until Death calls for me. 

[341] How was it that this bird ne’er spied the fowler’s secret snare ? 

Of mighty chiefs the function is of danger to be ware. 

2 When ruin comes upon a man and Death’s hour draweth nigh, 

Though you may close upon it come, nor trap nor snare you spy. 

Snares of all kinds, 0 holy ones, are ofttimes set in vain: 

In fatal hour at last one’s caught in hidden snare and slain. 

[342] Thus did he by discoursing with him soften the fowler’s heart, and 
begging for the life of the Great Being he spoke this stanza : 

[343] Is this the happy issued say, of friendly talk with thee, 

And wilt thou, prithee, spare our lives and let us both go free? 

The fowler, charmed by Sumukha’s sweet discourse, spoke this stanza : 

No prisoner of mine art thou; begone, quick, hence away; 

I would not shed thy blood; unscathed, live on for many a day. 

Then Sumukha repeated four stanzas ; 

I should not care to live myself, if this my friend were dead, 

Content with one, let him go free, and eat my flesh instead. 

We two are much the same in age, in length and breadth of limb ; 

No loss for thee, if thou shouldst take me in exchange for him. 

Regard it in this light and glut thy appetite on me; 

First bind me in the snare, then let this king of birds go free. 

Thus thou wouldst gain thy wish and I my heart’s desire secure, 

And peace would be ’twixt geese and thee, long as life should endure. 

Thus by the preaching of the Law was this fowler’s heart softened, 
even as cotton dipped in oil, and in yielding up the Great Being to him, as 
a slave to his owner, he said : 

Be witness all your sages, friends, servants, and kith and kin, 

Through thee alone this king of birds his liberty did win. 

To few ’tis mven to own a friend like thee prepared to share 
A common fate, as when thy king was caught in deadly snare. 

So I release thy friend the king, to follow thee afar, 

Quick, hence away, amidst thy kin to shine fair as a star. 

1 kuruie duam, to fly away. Text detain, scholiast ditam, as required by the metre. 

* This couplet occurs in iv. p. 266, English version. 

2 This couplet ooours three times before. See note on vol. tv. p. 265, English 

..■version.,'. ■■'■,■■' 

* mkhudraya, Jdt. iv. 461. 17, v, 389. 3, duJekhudraya iv. 398. 9, ha^ukudraya v. 
241. 14. 
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[344] And so saying, the fowler with kindness in his heart drew nigh 
to the Great Being, and cutting his "bonds took him up in his arms and 
lifting him out of the water laid him on the bank of the lake upon the 
fresh grass, and with great tenderness gently loosing the snare that bound 
his foot threw it to a distance. Then conceiving a strong affection for the 
Great Being, with a heart full of love he took some water and washed 
away the blood from his wound, and once and again wiped it. Through 
the power of his charity the wound in the Bodhisatta’s foot grew together, 
tendon uniting with tendon, flesh with flesh, skin with skin. Fresh skin 
formed and fresh down grew over it. The Bodhisatta was just as if his 
foot had never been trapped and sat rejoicing in his ordinary form. Then 
Sumukha, beholding how happy the Great Being was all owing to his 
action, in his gladness sang the praises of the fowler, 


The Master, to make the matter clear, .said ; 

The goose glad at the king’s release, in honour of his lord, 

Thus charmed his benefactor’s ear with this most pleasant word; 

‘Fowler, with all thy kith and kin, right happy mayst thou be, 
As I am happy to behold the king of birds set free.’ 


After thus singing the fowler’s praises, Sumukha said to the Bodhisatta, 
“ Sire, this man has wrought us a great service ; had he not hearkened to 
our words, he might have won great wealth, either by making us tame 
birds to be kept for pleasure and offering us to some great lords, or 
by killing and selling us for food. But utterly regardless of his own liveli- 
hood he hearkened to our words. [345] Let us conduct him into the 
king’s presence and make him happy for life.” The Great Being agreed 
to this. Then Sumukha, after conversing with the Great Being in their 
own language, addressed the fowler in human speech and asked him, 
saying, “Friend, why did you set snares?” and on his replying, “For 
gain,” “This being the case,” said Sumukha, “take us with you into the 
city and present us to your king, and I will persuade him to bestow on you 
great riches,” and he spoke these stanzas: 

Come, I will teach thee how thou mayst win for thyself great gain, 
Seeing the honour of this goose broolra not the slightest stain. 

Quick, take us to the royal court, in body sound and whole, 

Standing, unbound, at either end of this thy carrying-pole. 

And say, ‘ 0 sire, lo ! here to thee two ruddy geese we bring. 

The one is captain of the host, the other is their king.’ 

This lord of men beholding then this royal goose will be 
So glad and overjoyed, he will great weMth bestow on thee, 
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When he had so spoken, the fowler replied, “Let it not be your 
pleasure to see the king. Verily kings are fickle-minded: they would 
either keep you captive for their amusement or would put you to death.*’ 
Sumukha said, “ Fear not, my friend. By my preaching of the Law 
I have softened the heart of a fierce creature like you and have brought 
you to my feet, a fowler whose hand is red with blood. Kings, verily, 
are full of goodness and wisdom, and are such as can discern between 
good and evil words. So make haste and biing us into the presence of 
your king.” The fowler said, “Well, be not angry with me. As it is 
your good pleasure, [346] I will take you to him.” So he mounted the 
pair of birds on his pole and went to the court and introduced them to the 
king, and on being questioned by him the fowler declared all the facts of 
the case. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

On hearing this he wrought the thing they craved in heart and soul, 
And quickly took the geese to court, in body sound and whole, 
Standing, unbound, one at each end of his long carrying-pole. 

‘ JjQ ! here,’ he said, ‘ two ruddy geese, 0 sire, to thee we bring, 

One is the captain of the host, the other is their king.’ 

How did these wingM mighty ones, fowler, become thy prey, 

How didst thou creep close up to them, nor frighten them away '? 

0 lord of men, in every pool behold a gin or net, 

In every * haunt of birds, methinks, a deadly snare wjis set. 

’Twas in some hidden trap like this I caught the king of geese, 

His friend, still free, sat % his side and sought his lord’s release. 

This bii-d essayed a task beyond what vulgar souls achieve, 

Resolved his every nerve to strain, his master to relieve. 

There eat he, worthy to survive, content his life to give, 

If but his lord, whose praise he sang, might be allowed to live. 
Hearing his words I all at once attained to state of grace, 

Gladly set free the captive bird and bade them leave the place. 

The goose, rejoiced at his release, in honour of his lord. 

Thus charmed his benefactor’s etir with this most pleasant word; 
‘Fowler, with all thy kith and kin, right happy mayst thou be. 

As I am happy to behold the king of birds set free. 

Come, I will teach thee how thou mayst win for thyself great gain, 
Seeing the honour of this goose brooks not the slightest stain. 

Quick, take us to the royal court, in body sound and whole, 
Standing, unbound, at either end of this thy carrying-pole. 

And say, “ O sin^ lo I here to thee two niddy geese we bring, 

The one is captain of the host, the other is their king,” 

This lord of men, beholding then this royal goose will be 
So glad and overjoyed, he will great wealth bestow on thee.’ 


Beading yam yad ayatamm. 
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[347] Thus at bis bidding hither led by me the pair have come, 

Although for me they both were free to seek their mountain home. 
Such was the fate of this poor bird, though very righteous he, 

So much that he with pity moved a fowler fierce like me. 

This goose, 0 lord of men, to thee an offering bring I here, 
Amidst the haunts of fowling men one scarce could find his peer. 


[348] Thus did he standing there proclaim the virtues of Sumukha. 
Then the king Sakula offered to the goose-king a costly throne and to 
Sumuklia a precious golden chair, and when they had taken their seats he 
served them with parched corn, honey, molasses, and the like, in golden 
vessels, and, when they had finished their meal, with outstretched hands 
he prayed the Great Being to preach the Law and took his seat upon 
a golden chair. And at his request the goose-king held pleasant converse 
with him. 


The Master, to make everything clear, said: 

Seeing the king now seated on a lovely golden chair, 

The goose in tone.s to charm the ear thu.s did l>espeak him fair. 

Dost thou, my lord, enjoy good health and is all well with thee 1 
I trust thy realm is flourishing and ruled in equity. 

0 king of geese, my health is good and all is well with me; 

My realm is very flourishing and ruled in equity. 

Hast thou true men to counsel thee, free from all stain or blame, 
Eeady to die, if need there be, for thy good cause and name ? 

1 have true men to counsel me, free from all stain or blame, 

Ready to die, if need there be, for my good cause and name. 

Hast thou a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word, 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord? 
I have a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word, 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord. 


[349] When the Bodhisatta had ended his vrords of friendly greeting, 
the king again conversing with him said: 

When some mischance delivered thee to thy most deadly foe, 

Didst thou then at his hands, 0 bird, great suffering undergo ? 

Did he run up and with his stick belabour thee, I pray? 

Of such vile creatures, as I. hear, this ever is the way. 

I never was in danger, as I gratefully recall, 

Nor did he deal with us as foes in any way at all. 

The fowler, trembling and amazed, to question us was fain, 

And Sumukha, wisest of birds, made answer back again. 

Hearing his words he all at once attained to state of grace, 

Gladly released me from the snare, and bade us leave the place. 
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To come and visit O king, was Suraukha’s desire, 

Thinking our friend the fowler thus great riches might acquire. 

You are right welcome, sirs, be sure, I*m glad to see you hei’e, 

And let your fowler friend receive his fill of earthly gear. 

[350] And so saying the king fixed his gaze upon a certain councillor 
and when he asked, “What is your pleasure, sire,” he said, “See that 
this fowler has his hair and beard trimmed and that after being washed 
and anointed he is sumptuously arrayed and then bring him here.” And 
when this was done and the fowler was brought back, the king presented 
him with a village producing annually a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
and moreover a house standing in a position abutting on two streets, and 
a splendid chariot, and much store of yellow gold. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said: 

The king with riches manifold the fowler amply blest, 

And then in tones that charmed the ear the ruddy goose addressed. 


Then the Great Being instructed the king in the Law, and hearing his 
exposition he was glad at heart, and, being minded to pay some mark 
of respect to the preacher of the Law, he presented him with the white 
umbrella and made over his kingdom to him and he spoke these stanzas : 

Whate’er I lawfully possess, whate’er I duly claim, 

Shall pass beneath your sway, if ye your heart’s desire will name. 

Whether for alms or to enjoy and use it for your own, 

To you I yield my gear and all, to you re.sign ray throne. 

Then the Great Being returned the white umbrella which the king had 
given to him. And the king thought, “I have heard the Law preached by 
the goose-king, bub this Sumukha has been highly praised by the fowler, 
as speaking words sweet as honey, [351] I shall have to hear him also 
preach the Law.” So holding converse with him he spake yet another 
stanza i 

If wise and learned Sumukha would speak of his free will 

A word or two, my happiness would then be greater still. 

Then Sumukha said : 

I could not in your presence, with propriety, my lord, 

As though I were some NSga prince, utter a single word. 

For this the chief of ruddy geese, and thou, O mighty king, 

On many grounds may righ% claim the horaagosthat I bring. 

I a mere underling, my lord, may scarcely intervene. 

When high debate is being held your Majesties between. 
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The king, hearing what he said, was glad at heart and said, ‘'The 
fowler praised you, and surely there cannot be any other like you, so 
sweet a preacher of the Law,” and he repeated these stanzas : 

The fowler rightly praised this bird as wise beyond its kind: 

Such prudence is not found in one undisciplinm^ in mind. 

Of noble creatures I have seen, with highest nature blest. 

Surely this matchless bird amongst them all is far the best^. 

Your noble form and sweet discourse cast o’er me such a spell, 

My only wish is that you both long time with me may dwell 

[352] Then the Great Being in praise of the king said: 

Thou hast dealt with us as a man deals with his dearest friend: 

Such was the kindness, Sir, thou didst to us poor birds extend. 

Yet a great void the circle of our kin has to deplore, 

And many a bird is sorely grieved to see our face no more. 

To drive away their sorrow thou, 0 king, hast set us free, 

So humbly taking leave we fly our friends once more to see. 

I’m very glad acquaintance with your Highness to have made. 

Henceforth, I trust, my friends may have less cause to be afraid. 

When he had thus spoken the king suffered them to depart. And 
the Great Being declared to the king the misery attending the five kinds 
of vice and the blessing that followed virtue, and exhorted him, saying, 
" Keep the moral law and rule your kingdom righteously, and win the hearts 
of your people with the four modes of conciliation®,” and forthwith he set 
out for Cittaktita. 


[353] The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Thus to the lord of mortals spake the Dhatarattha king, 

Then sought these geese their kith and kin with utmost speed of wing. 

Seeing their chiefs all safe and sound returned from haunts of men, 
The wingfed flock with noisy cries welcomed them back again. 

Thus circling round their lord in whom they trust, these ruddy geese 
Paid all due honour to their king, rejoiced at his release. 


While thus escorting their king these geese asked him, saying, "How, 
sire, did you escape?” The Great Being told them of his escape by the 
help of Sumukha, and of the action of the Saku]a king and the fowler. 
On hearing this the flock of geese in their joy sang their praises, saying, 
" Long live Sumukha, captain of our host, and the Sakula king and the 
fowler. May they be happy and free from sorrow,” 


^ akatatta, Skt akritatman, of. vt. 296, 1. 

® uttamatattava, ‘best of beings,’ tattaoasstatta^ i.e. tattva. 
® sangahavatthU; see p. 174, 
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The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated a final stanza : 

Thus all whose hearts are full of love succeed in what they do, 

E’en as these geese back to their friends once more in safety flew. 

[364] The Master here ended his stojy, saying, “ Brethren, not now only, but 
of old also, Ananda for my sake renounced his life,” and he identified the Birth : 
“At that time Channa was the fowler, Sariputta the king, Ananda Sumukha, 
the followers of Buddha the ninety thousand geese, and I myself was the goose- 
king.” 


No. 634. 

MAHiH AMS A- J ATAK A ^ 

“7%ere go the birds,” etc. This story the Master, while residing in the 
Bamboo Grove, told concerning the elder Ananda’s renunciation of life. The 
introductory story is exactly like one already given, but on this occasion the 
Master in telling a story of the past related the following tale. 


Once upon a time at Benares a king named Saihyama had a chief 
consort named Kbema. At that time the Bodhisatta with a following of 
ninety thousand geese dwelt on mount Cittakute. Now one day at day- 
break queen Khema saw a vision. Some gold-coloured geese came and 
perching upon the royal throne with a sweet voice preached the Law. 
While the queen was listening and applauding and had not yet had her 
fill of the exposition of the Law, it became broad daylight, and the geese 
finished their discourse and departed by the open window. The queen, 
rising in haste, cried, “ Catch them, catch the geese, before they escape,” 
and in the act of stretching forth her hand she awoke. Hearing her words 
her handmaids said, “ Where are the geese 1 ” and softly laughed. At this 
moment the queen knew that it was a dream, and thought, “ I do not see 
the thing that is not : surely there must be golden geese in this world, but 
if I should say to the king, ‘ I am anxious to hear the preaching of the 
Law by golden geese,’ he will say, ‘ We have never yet seen any golden 
geese ; there is no such thing as preaching by geese,’ and he will take no 
pains in the matter : but if I say, ‘ It is a pregnant longing on my part,’ 
he will search for them in every possible way and so will the desire of my 

^ For other versions of this story see note on CulUhainsa-Jataka, p. 176 of this 
volume. 
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heart be fulfilled.” So pretending to be sick [365] she gave instructions 
to her servants and lay down. The king, when he had taken bis seat 
upon his throne, not seeing her at the usual time of her appearance, 
inquired where queen Khexua was, and, hearing she was sick, he went to 
her and sitting on one side of the bed he chafed her back and inquired if 
she were ill. “My lord,” she said, “I am not ill but the longings of a 
pregnant woman have come upon me.” “ Say, lady, what you would have, 
and I will soon fetch it you.” “Sire, I long to listen to the preaching of 
the Law by a golden goose, while it sits upon the royal throne, with a 
white umbrella spread over it, and to pay homage to it with scented 
wreaths and such like marks of honour, and to express my approval of it. 
If I should attain to this, it is well: otherwise there is no life in me.” 
Then the king comforted her and said, “ If there is such a thing in the 
world of men, you shall have it : do not vex yourself.” And going forth 
from the queen’s chamber he took counsel with hia ministers, saying, 
“ Mark you, queen Khema says, ‘ If I can hear a golden goose preach the 
Law, I shall live, but otherwise I shall die ’ ; pray, are there any golden 
geese?” “Sire,” they answered, “we have never either seen or heard of 
them.” “ Who would know about it ?” “The brahmins, sir%” The king 
summoned the brahmins and asked them, saying, “Are there such things 
as golden geese who teach the Law’?” “Yes, sire, it has come down by 
tradition to us that fish, crabs, tortoises, deer, peacocks, geese, all these 
are found of a golden colour. Amongst them, they say, the family of 
Lhatarattha geese are wise and learned. Including men there are seven 
creatures that are gold-coloured.” The king was greatly pleased and 
asked, “ Where dwell these scholarly ruddy geese ? ” “ We do not know, 

sire.” “ Then who will know ? ” And when they answered, “ The tribe 
of fowlers,” he gathered together all the fowlers in his dominion and asked 
them, saying, “ My friends, where dwell gold-coloured geesjp of the Dhata- 
rattha family ? ” Then a certain fowler said, “ People tell us, sire, by 
tradition from one generation to another, that they dwell in the Himalayas, 
on mount Cittakfita.” “ Do you know how to catch them?” “I do not 
know, sire.” He summoned his wise brahmins [356] and after telling 
them that there were golden geese on Cittakuta, he asked if they knew any 
way to catch them. They said, “Sire, what need for us to go and catch 
them ? By a stratagem we will bring them down close to the city and 
catch them.” “ What is this stratagem ? ” “ On the north of the city, 

sire, you are to have a lake dug, three leagues in extent, a safe and peace- 
ful spot, and filling it with water, plant all manner of grain and cover the 
lake with the five kinds of lotus. Then hand it over to the care of a 
skilful fowler and suffer no one to approach it, and by means of men 
stationed at the four comers have it proclaimed as a sanctuary lake, 
1 One reading gives Icariya, “ My masters, are there any golden geese ? ” 
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and on hearing this all manner of birds will alight there. And these 
geese, hearing one from another how safe this lake is, will visit it and then 
you can have them caught, trapping them with hair nooses.” The king, 
on hearing this, had a lake such as they described formed in the place they 
mentioned, and summoning a skilled fowler he presented him with a 
thousand pieces of money and said, “ Henceforth give up yoxir occupation : 
I will support your wife and family. Carefully guarding this peaceful 
lake and driving everyone away from it, have it proclaimed at the 
four corners as a sanctuary, and say that all the birds that come and 
go are mine, and when the golden geese arrive you shall receive great 
honour.” With these words of encouragement the king put him in charge 
of the sanctuary lake. From that day the fowler acted just* as the king 
bade him and watched over the place, and as one that kept the lake in 
peace he came to be known as the fowler Khema (Peace). Thenceforth 
all manner of birds alighted there, and from its being proclaimed from one 
to another that the lake was peaceful and secure, different kinds of geese 
arrived. First of all came the grass-geese, then owing to their report 
came the yellow geese, followed in like manner by the scarlet geese, 
the white geese and the paka geese. On their arrival Khemaka thus 
reported to the king : “ Five kinds of geese, sire, have come, and they are 
continually feeding in the lake. Now that the paka geese have arrived, 
in a few days the golden geese will be coming : [367] cease to be anxious, 
sire.” The king on hearing this made proclamation in the city by beat of 
drum that no one was to go there, and whosoever should do so should 
suffer mutilation of hands and feet and spoliation of his household goods ; 
and from that time no one went there. Now the paka geese dwell not far 
from Cittakuta in Golden Cave. They are very powerful birds and as 
with the Dhatarattha family of geese the colour of their body is distinc- 
tive, but the daughter of the king of the paka geese is gold-coloured. So 
her father, thinking she was a fitting match for the Dhatarattha king, 
sent her to be his wife. She was dear and precious in her lord’s eyes, and 
owing to this the two families of geese became very friendly. Now one 
day the geese that were in attendance on the Bodhisatta inquired of the 
paka geese, “Where are you getting your food just now?” “We are 
feeding near Benares, on a safe piece of water ; but where are you roam- 
ing i” “ To such and such a place,” they answered. “ Why do you not 
come to our sanctuary ? It is a charming lake, teeming with all manner 
of birds, covered over with five kinds of lotus, and abounding with 
various grains and fruits, and buTasiug with swarms of many different bees. 
At its four corners is a man to proclaim perpetual immunity from danger. 
No one is allowed to come near : much less to injure another.” After this 
manner did they sing the praises of the peaceful lake. On hearing what 
the paka geese said, they told Sumukha, saying, “They tell us, near 
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Benares is a peaceful lake of such and such a kind : thither the paka 
geese go and feed. Do you tell the Dhatarattha king, and, if he allows us, 
we too will go and feed there.” Sumukha told the king, who thought, 

“ Men, verily, are full of wiles and skilled in expedients : there must be 
some reason for this. All this long time past there was no such lake : it 
must have been made now to catch us.” And he said to Sumukha, “Let 
not this going there meet with your approval. This lake was not con- 
structed by them in good faith ; it was made to catch us. Men surely are 
cruelly minded and versed in expedients; keep still in your own feeding 
grounds,” [358] The golden geese a second time told Sumukha they were 
anxious to visit the Lake of Peace and he reported their wishes to the 
king. The Great Being thought, “My kinsfolk must not be vexed by 
reason of me: we will go there.” So accompanied by ninety thousand 
geese he went and browsed there, disporting himself after the manner of 
geese and then returned to Oittakute. Khemaka, after they had fed and 
taken their departure, went and reported their arrival to the king of 
Benai'es. The king was highly pleased and said, “ Friend Khemaka, try 
and catch one or two geese and I will confer great honour on you.” With 
these words he paid his expenses and sent him away. Returning there 
the fowler seated himself in a skeleton pot and watched the movements of 
the geese. Bodhisattas verily are free from all greed. Therefore the 
Great Being, starting from the spot where he alighted, went on eating the 
paddy in due order. All the others wandered about, eating here and 
there. So the fowler thought, “ This goose is free from greed : this is the 
one I must catch.” The next day before the geese had alighted on the 
lake, he went to the place hard by and concealing himself in the framework 
of his pot he remained there sitting in it and looking through a chink in 
the frame. At that moment the Great Being escorted by ninety thousand 
geese came down on the same spot where he had alighted the day before, 
and sitting down at the limit of yesterday’s feeding ground he went on 
browsing. The fowler, looking through a chink in his cage and marking 
the extraordinary beauty of the bird, thought, “This goose is as big as a 
waggon, gold-coloured and with its neck encircled with three stripes of 
red. Three lines running down the throat pass along the middle of the 
belly, while other three stripes run down and mark off the back, and its 
body shines like a mass of gold poised on a string made of the thread of 
red wool. This must be their king, and this is the one I will seize.” 
And the goose-king, after feeding over a wide field, disported himself in 
the water and then surrounded by his flock returned to Cittakute. For 
six days he fed after this manner. On the seventh day Khemaka twisted 
a big stout cord of black horse-hair and fixed a noose upon a stick, and, 
knowing for certain the goose-king would alight to-morrow on the same 
spot, [359] he set the stick on which the snare was mounted in the water. 
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The next day the goose-king coming down stuck its foot, as it alighted, 
into the snare, which grasping the bird’s foot as it were with a band of 
iron held it fast in its grip. The bird, thinking to sever the snare, dragged 
at it and struck it with all its force. First its gold-coloured skin was 
bruised, next its flesh of the colour of red wool was cut, then the sinew 
was severed and last of all its foot* would have been broken, but thinking a 
maimed body was unbefitting a king, it ceased to struggle. As severe pains 
set in, it thought, “ If I should utter a cry of capture, my kinsfolk would 
be alarmed and without feeding properly they would fly away, and being 
half-starved they would drop into the water.” So putting up with the 
pain it remained in the power of the snare, pretending to be feeding on 
the paddy, but when the flock had eaten their fill, and were now disporting 
themselves after the manner of geese, it uttered a loud cry of capture. 
The geese on hearing it flew away, just as previously described. Sumukha, 
too, considering the matter, just as related before, searched about and not 
finding the Great Being in the three main divisions of the geese, thought, 
“Verily this must be something terrible that has come upon the king,” 
and he turned back, saying, “Fear not, sire, I will release you at the 
sacrifice of my own life,” and sitting down on the mud he comforted the 
Great Being. The Great Being thought, “The ninety thousand geese 
have forsaken me and fled and this one alone has returned. I wonder, 
when the fowler comes up, whether or not Sumukha too will forsake me 
and flee.” And by way of testing him, stained with blood as he was, and 
resting against the stick fastened to the snare, he repeated three stanzas : 

There go the birds, the ruddy geese, all overcome with fear, 

0 golden-yellow Sumukha, depart! What wouldst thou here? 

My kith and kin deserted me, away they all have flown ; 

Without a thought they fly away. Why art thou left alone? 

Fly, noble bird, with prisoners what fellowship can be? 

Sumukha, fly 1 nor lose the chance while thou mayst yet be free. 

[360] On hearing this, Sumukha thought, “ This goose-king is ignorant 
of my real nature ; he fancies I am a friend that speaks words of flattery. 
I will show him how loving I am,” and he repeated four stanzas : 

No, I’ll not leave thee, royal goose, when trouble draweth nigh, 

But stay I will, and by thy side will either live or die. 

1 will not leave thee, royal bird, when trouble draweth nigh, 

Nor join in such ignoble act with others, no, not I. 

I’m one in heart and soul with thee, playmate and friend of old, 

Of all thy host, 0 noble king, famed as the leader bold. 

1 Taking the v. 1, pado ehijjeyya. The plural pddd in the text must be wrong, as 
the royal goose had only one foot snared. 

> via anighdya hdpesi, cf. Jdt. ir. 424. 21. hdpeti is here construoted with a dative 
instead of the more usual acousative. 
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Returning to thy kith and kin what could I have to say, 

If I shall leave thee to thy fate and heedless fly away? 

Nay, I would rather die than live, so base a part to play. 

When Sumukha had thus in four stanzas uttered as it were a lion’s 
note, the Great Being, making known his merits, said : 

Thy nature ’tis, 0 Sumukha, abiding in the Right, 

NeW to forsake thy lord and. friend or safety seek in flight. 

[361] Looking on thee no thought of fear arises in my mind. 

E’en in this sorry plight some way to save me thou wilt find. 

While they were thus conversing, the fowler standing on the edge of 
the lake saw the geese flying Ofi* in three divisions and wondering what this, 
could possibly mean he looked at the spot where he had set the snare and 
beheld the Bodhisatta leaning on the stick to which the noose was fastened. 
Overjoyed he girt up his loins and taking a club he hastily drew nigh and 
stood before the birds, like the fire at the beginning of a cycle, with head 
towering above them and his heel planted in the mud. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

As thus these noble birds exchanged high thoughts, to them, behold! 
All in hot haste, with staff in hand drew nigh this fowler bold; 
Seeing him trusty Sumukha stood up before the king, 

His anxious lord in his distress stoutly encouraging^. 

Fear not, 0 noble bird, for fears become not one like thee, 

An effort I will duly make with justice as my plea. 

And soon by my heroic act once more thou shalt be free. 


Thus did Sumukha comfort the Great Being, and goings up to the 
fowler and speaking with a sweet human voice he asked, “ What is thy 
name, friend?” [362] Then he answered, ”0 king of the gold-coloured 
geese, I am called Khemaka.” Sumukha said, “ Do not imagine, friend, a 
mere ordinary* goose has been caught in the horse-hair noose you set. The 
chief of ninety thousand geese, the Dhatarattha king, is caught in your 
snare. Wise is he and virtuous and he is ranged on the side of conciliation®. 
He ought not to be put to death. I will do whatever he was to have 
done for you. I too am gold-coloured and for his sake will lay down my 
life. If you ai’e anxious to take his feathers, take mine ; or, if you would 
have anything else of his, skin, flesh, sinew or bone, take it from my body. 
Again, supposing you wish to make a tame bird of him, make a tame bird 
of me, selling me while still alive, or if you would make money, make it 

^ aparibmhayi. For the form of the word of. Whitney’s Skt Grammar § 1087, for 
the meaning of. Jdt. in. 31. 14 and 191. 6. 

^ For this use of yo va so vd of. Mt. iv. 88. 9, v. 818. 23, vi. 31. 25. 

® saAgahaka, Jat. ui. 262. 21, rv. 110. 20, is explained as ‘ conciliating by means of 
the four kingly virtues called the sahgahavatthus.’ 
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by selling me : do not slay him, endowed as he is with wisdom and such 
like virtues. If you shall kill him, you will never escape from hell and 
similar states of suffering.” After thus terrifying the fowler with the 
fear of hell and making him give ear to his sweet discourse, Sumukha 
once more drew near and took his stand by the Bodhisa,tta, comforting 
him. The fowler, hearing his words, thought, “Being a mere bird, as he 
is, he can do what for men is impossible. For they cannot remain 
constant in friendship. Oh ! what a wise, eloquent, and holy creature is 
this I ” His whole body thrilling with joy and ecstasy, and his hair 
standing erect with wonder, he dropped his stick and raising his joined 
hands to his forehead, like one Worshipping the sun, he stood proclaiming 
the virtues of Sumukha. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The fowler hearing what the bird so eloquently said, 

With hair erect and folded hands his homage duly paid. 

Ne’er was it heard or seen before that, using human speech, 

To man in his own tongue a goose sublimest truth should preach. 
’^What is this bird to thee, that when the rest are fled and gone, 
Though free, beside the captive bird thou here art left alone ? 


[363] Sumukha, on being asked this question by the evil-minded 
fowler, thought, “ He is relenting : to soften his heart still more I will 
now show him my quality,” and he said : 

He is my king, O foe to birds, his captain chief am I; 

I cannot leave him to his fate, while I to safety fly. 

Let not this lord of mighty hosts here perish all alone; 

Near him my happiness I find: him as my lord I own. 

On hearing this sweet discourse of his treating of duty, the fowlei’, 
overjoyed and with hair erect in wonder, thought, “If I should kill this 
royal goose endowed with virtue and the like good qualities, I shall never 
escape from the four states of suffering : let the king of Benares do what 
he will with me j I shall make over this captive as a free gift to Sumukha 
and let him go,” and he spake this stanza : 

Noble art thou, to honour one through whom thou still dost live; 

Fly where ye list : to thy good lord his freedom now I give. 

[364] So saying, the fowler with kindly purpose drew nigh to the 
Great Being and bending the stick he laid the bird on the mud, and 
pulling up the stick he set it free from the noose. Then he drew forth the 
bird from the lake and laying him on some young ku^a grass he gently 
loosed the snare that bound his foot. Conceiving a strong affection for the 

^ This line occurs in the previous story, p. 180. 
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Great Being, with kindly thought he took some water and washed off the 
blood, repeatedly wiping it. Then by the power of his charity nerve was 
united to nerve, flesh to flesh, and skin to skin, and the foot became just 
as before, not to be distinguished from the other one, and the Bodhisatta 
sat rejoicing in his original state. Sumukha, seeing how happy the king 
was ail owing to his action, was highly delighted and thought, “ This man 
has rendered us a great service, but we have done nothing for him. If he 
caught us for the king’s ministers of state and took us to them, he would 
reeeive a large sum of money, and if he caught us for himself, he could 
sell us and still make great gain : I will question him somewhat.” So in 
his desire to render him a service he put this question and said : 

If thou for thine own puip)oses didst set for us this snare, 

Our freedom we accept from thee without a thought or care, 

But otherwise, O fowler bold, in letting us go free, 

Without the king’s permission, sure, ’twere nought bxit robbery. 

The fowler on hearing this said, “ I did not catch you for myself, I 
was employed by Saihyama, king of Benares,” and he then told them the 
whole story, beginning from the time of the queen’s seeing a vision down 
to the time when the king heard of the arrival of the geese, and said, 
“Friend Khemaka, try and catch one or two geese, and I will confer 
great honour on you,” and despatched him with a provision for his 
journey. 

On hearing this Sumukha thought, “This fowler, taking no account of 
his own livelihood, [365] in setting us free has wrought a difiicult thing. 
But if we shall return hence to Oittakute, neither the supernatural wisdom 
of the Dhatarattha king nor my act of friendship will be revealed, the 
fowler will not receive great honour, the king will not be established in the 
five moral laws,' nor will the queen’s desire be fulfilled.” And he answered, 
“ Friend, it being so, you cannot let xxs go ; present us to the king and he 
shall deal with us according to his pleasure.” 

To make this clear, he spoke this stanza : 

Thou art the servant of the king; his wishes then fulfil; 

King Samyama^ shall deal with us according to his will. 

On hearing this the fowler said, “ 0 sirs, let it not be your pleasure to 
see the king. Kings verily are dangerous beings. They will either make 
tame geese of you or put you to death.” Then Sumukha said, ‘ ‘ Friend 
fowler, do not trouble yourself about us. By my preaching of the Law I 
made a cruel fellow like you soft-hearted. Why should I not do the same 
in the case of the king 1 Kings are wise and understand goodly words : 
quick and take us to the king. And in taking us do not carry us as 
captives, but put us in a cage of flowers and take us thus. For the 


1 Beading Samyama no. 
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Dhatarattha king make a big cage shaded with white lotus, and for me a 
small cage covered with red lotus, and put him in front and me behind, 
somewhat lower, and take us with all speed and present us to the king.” 
The fowler, hearing the words of Sumukha, thought, “ Sumukha, in seeing 
the king, must be desirous of conferring great honour on me,” and being 
highly delighted he fashioned cages of soft osiers and covering them with 
lotuses set out with the birds in the way already described. 


To make the matter clear, the Master said : 

The fowler grasping them with both his hands, as he was told, 
Placed in their cage these ruddy geese with skin of yellow gold. 

[366] The goose-king now and Sumukha with plumage bright to see, 

Safe m their cage the fowler took and off with them marched he. 


As soon as the fowler had set off with them the Dhatarattha goose 
called to mind his wife, the daughter of the paka goose-king, and address- 
ing Sumukha under the influence of his passion he thus lamented. 


To make the matter clear, the Master said : 

The king on being carried off to Sumukha thus spake ; 

‘My fair and gracious^ spouse, methinks, now grieving for my sake. 
If she should hear that I am dead, her life, I fear, might take. 

Like heron mourning for its mate by lonely ocean’s shore, 

Suhema— -bright as gold her skin — her lord will still deplore*®.’ 


On hearing this Sumukha thought, “This goose, though ready to 
admonish others, all for a female’s sake, under the sway of passion babbles 
just as when water is heated”, or as when (birds) rise up from a bank and 
devour a field of grain. What if I were by my own wisdom to make 
clear to him the vices of the female sex and to bring him to his senses?” 
and he said: 

That one so great and peerless thought, a leader pf his kind, 

Should grieve for bird of female sex shows little strength of mind, 

As wind will carry any scent, be it or bad or good, 

Or greedy child, as if ’twere blind, eats raw or well-cooked food, 

1 Literally “with auspieious marks upon the thigh.” 

» mcchiti tov rodisiati, of. Jdt. vi. 80. 15. 

^ Foolish talk is here compared to the sound of boiling water or perhaps to the 
crackling of thorns beneath the pot, and also to the noise of birds swooping down 
upon a field of grain. 
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[367] Without true judgment in affairs, poor fool, thou caust not see, 

What to avoid or what to do in each emergency. 

Half mad thou speakst of womankind as blest ^^^th every grace, 

Yet most as common are to men as toper’s drinking place. 

1 Sorrow, disease, calamity, like har-shest chains to bind, 

Mirage, and fraud, the snare of death deep-seated in the mind — 

Such women are: who trusts in them is vilest of his kind. 

[368] Then the Dhatarattlia goose, in his infatuation for the female 
sex, said, “You know not the virtues of womankind, but the sages 
know : they are not deserving of censure.” And by way of explanation 
he said : 

Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 
Women in this world are born, destined to great power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of love for them ordained, 

Seeas within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained, 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may be disdained. 

Art thou, Sumukha, alone versed in ways of womankind? 

Didst thou only, moved by fear, this belated wisdom find? 

Meeting danger every man bears up bravely ’midst alarm. 

In a crisis sages all strive to shelter us from harm. 

Princes then to counsel them fain would have a hero brave, 

’Gainst the shock of adverse fate, apt to counsel, strong to save. 

Let not royal cooks, I pray, rotist our mangled limbs to-day, 

As its fruit the bamboo kills, us too golden plumes might slay. 

Free thou wouldst not fly from me, captive of thy own free will, 
Cease from words in danger’s hour, up, a manly part fulfil. 

[369] The Great Being by singing the praises of womankind reduced 
Sumukha to silence®, but on seeing how distressed he was, he now, to 
conciliate him, repeated this stanza : 

An effort make such as is due, with justice as thy plea, 

And by heroic act, dear friend, restore my life to me. 

[370] Then Sumukha thought, “Ho is greatly terrified by fear of 
death ; he does not know my powers. After seeing the king of Benares 
and having a little talk with him, I shall know what to do ; meanwhile I 
will comfort my king,” and he spoke this stanza : 

Fear not, 0 noble bird, for fears become not one like thee, 

An effort I will duly make, with justice as my plea. 

And soon by my heroic act thou shalt once more bo free. 

While they were thus conversing in the language of birds, the fowler 
did not understand a single word they said, but carrying them on his pole 
he entered Benares, followed by a multitude of people, who, filled with 

^ These lines occur in Jdt. ii, p. 228, English version. 

® For appatibhdna in the sense of ‘ not ready with a reply ’ cf. Jdt. it. 304. 16, vi. 
246. 15. 
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wonder and amazement, stretched forth their hands in suppliant attitude. 
On reaching the door of the palace, the fowler had his arrival made known 
to the king. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The fowler with his burden to the palace gate drew near; 
‘Announce me to the king,’ he cried, ‘the ruddy goose is here.’ 


The doorkeeper went and announced his arrival. The king was highly 
delighted and said, “Let him come hither at once,” and attended by a 
crowd of courtiers and seated upon the throne with a white umbrella held 
over him he saw Khemaka ascend to the dais with his burden, and looking 
at the gold-coloured geese, he said, “ My heart’s desire is fulfilled,” and he 
gave an order to his courtiers that all due service should be rendered to 
the fowler. 


To make the matter clear, the Master said ; 

Seeing these birds with holy looks and marks auspicious blest, 
King Sarhyama with words like these his councillors addressed: 

‘Give to the fowler meat and drink, soft food, ai>parel brave. 
And store of ruddy gold as much as heart of man can crave.’ 


[371] Being highly elated with joy, he in this way showed his pleasure and 
said, “Go and array the fowler and bring him back to me.” So the courtiers, 
taking him down from the palace, had his hair and beard trimmed, and 
when he had taken a bath and had been anointed and was sumptuously 
arrayed they brought him into the presence of the king. Then the king 
conferred on him twelve hamlets, yielding annually a hundred thousand 
pieces of money, a chariot yoked with thoroughbreds, a large well-equipped 
house and very great honour. On receiving so great honour, the fowler, 
to explain what he had done, said, “ This, sire, is no ordinary goose that 
I have brought you j this is the king of ninety thousand geese, Dhata- 
rat^a by name, and this is the chief captain, Sumukha.” Then the 
king asked, “How, friend, did you catch them?” 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Seeing the fowler highly pleased, the king of Kasi said, 

‘If, Khemaka, on yonder lake geese in their thousands fed, 

Amidst the throng of kindred fowl, pray, how didst thou contrive 
To single out this lovely bird and capture him alive?’ 
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The fowler answering him said : 

1 Through seven long days with anxious care in vain I marked the spot, 
Searching for that fair goose’s track, concealed within a pot®. 

To-day I found the feeding-gi'ound to which the goose repaired, 

And there straightway I set a trap and lo ! he soon was snar^. 

[372] On hearing this the king thought, “This fellow standing at 
the door and telling his story spoke only of the airival of the Dhata- 
rattha king and now too he speaks of this one only. What can be the 
meaning of this 1 ” and he spoke this stanza : 

Fowler, thou speakst of only one, yet here two birds 1 see ; 

’Tis some mistake, why wouldst thou bring this second bird to me? 

Then the fowler said, “ There was no change of purpose on my part, 
nor am I anxious to present the second goose to some one else : moreover 
only one was caught in the snare I set,” and in explanation he said : 

The goose with lines like ruddy gold all running down his breast, 
Caught in my snare I hither fong, 0 king, at thy behest. 

This splendid bird himself still free sat by the captive’s side, 

The while with kindly human speech his friend to cheer he tried. 

And he then after this manner proclaimed the virtues of Sumukha. 
“As soon as he knew that the Dhatarattha goose was caught, he 
stayed and consoled his friend and on my approach he came to meet 
me and remained poised in the air, conversing pleasantly with me in 
human language and telling of the virtues of the Dhatarattha, and after 
thus softening my heart [373] he once more took his stand in front of 
his friend. Then I, sire, on hearing the eloquence of Sumukha was 
converted and let the Dhatarattha loose. Thus was the release of 
Dhatarattha from tlie snare and my coming here with these geese all 
owing to Sumukha.” On being told this the king was anxious to hear a 
sermon from Sumukha, and whije the fowler was still paying honour to 
him, the sun set, lamps were lighted, and a crowd of warrior chiefs and 
others gathered together and queen Khema with an escort of divers 
bands of dancers took her seat on the right of the king, and at this 
moment the king, desiring to persuade Sumukha to speak, uttered this 
stanza ; 

Why, Sumukha, dost hold thy tongue ? Is it from awe, I pray, 

That in my royal presence thou hast not a word to say? 

Hearing this, Sumukha, to show he was not afraid, said ; 

I fear not, Kasi lord, to speak amidst thy royal train, 

Nor, should occasion fit arrive, would I from words refrain. 

^ The text here is unsatisfactory, giving addnani, while the commentator’s gloss 
gives ‘ feeding-ground,’ as if it were adandni, so ddanesamm perhaps should be 
admesanam, cf. J&t. iv. 223. 4, ghasesanam care. 

® Taking the t,1. gliatassito. 
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Hearing this, the king, desirous to make him speak at greater 
length, reviling him, said : 

No archers clad in mail, no helmh no leather shield I see, 

No escort bold of horse or foot, no cars, no infantry. 

1 see no yellow gold, no town with goodly buildings crowned. 

No watch tower made impregnable with moat encircling round, 
Entrenched wherein by Sumiikha will nought to fear be found. 

[374] When the king had in this wise asked why he was not terrified, 
Sumukha I’eplied in this stanza : 

No escort for a guard I want, no town or wealth need I, 

* Midst pathless air we find a way and travel through the sky. 

If thou wert stablished in the truth, we fain to thee would teach 
Some useful lesson for thy good in wise and subtle speech. 

But if thou art a liar, false, one of ignoble strain, 

This fowder’s words of eloquence appeal to thee in vain. 

On hearing this the king said, “ Why speakest thou of me as lying and 
ignoble? What have I done?” Then Sumukha said, “Well, listen to 
me,” and he spoke as follows : 

At brahmins’ bidding thou didst make this Khema, lake of fame, 

And didst to birds at twice five points immunity proclaim. 

Within this peaceful pool thus fed with streams serene and pure, 

Birds ever found abundant food and lived a life secure. 

Hearing this noised abroad we came to visit that fair scene. 

And snared by thee we found alas ! thy promise false had been. 

But under cover of a lie each act of sinful greed 

Forfeits rebirth as man or god, and straight to bell must lead. 

[375] Thus did he even in the midst of his retinue put the king to 
shame. Then the king said to him, “I did not have you caught, Sumukha, 
to kill you and eat your flesh, but hearing how wise you were I was 
anxious to listen to your eloquence,” and, making the matter clear, he 
said: 

No sin was mine, 0 Sumukha, nor seized I you through greed, 

Your fame for wisdom and deep thought, ’twas this that caused the deed. 

‘Haply if here they may declare some true and helpful word,’ 

’Twaa so I bade the fowler seize and bring thee here, 0 bird. 

On hearing this Sumukha said, “ Yon have acted wrongly, sire,” and 
he spoke as follows : 

We could not speak the word of truth, awed by appmaching death, 
Nor when in death’s last agony we draw our parting breath. 

2 Who would a bird with bird decoy, or beast with beast pursue, 

Or mth. a text a preacher trap, nought base would he eschew. 

1 I do not find either ki}a or the commentator’s gloss cdtipdla: it is probably some 
weapon or a piece of defensive armour. 

This line occurs mpra, p. 139, where see note 
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And whoso uttei^ noble words, intent on action base, 

Both here and in the next world sinks from bliss to woeful place. 

Be not o’erjoyed in glory’s hour, in danger not distrest, 

Make good defects, in trouble strive to do thy very best. 

[.T176] Sages arrived at life’s last stage, the goal of death in view, 

After a righteous course on earth, to heaven their way pursue. 

Hearing this cleave to righteousness, 0 sire, and straight release 
This royal Dhatarattha bird, the paragon of geese. 

Hearing this the king said : 

Go, fetch ye water for their feet, and throne of solid worth, 

Lo ! from his cage I have set free the noblest bird on earth. 

Together with his captain bold, so able and so wise, 

Taught with his king in weal and woe ever to sympathise. 

Sure such an one right well deserves e’en as his lord to fare. 

Just as he was prepared with him both life and death to share. 

Hearing the king’s words they fetched seats for them and as they 
sat there they washed their feet with scented water and anointed them 
with oil an hundredfold refined. 


[877] The Master, in explaining the matter, said : 

The royal bird sat on a throne, eight-footed, burnished bright. 
All solid gold, with KSsi cloth o’erspread, a splendid sight. 

And next his king sat Sumukha, his trusty captain bold. 
Upon a couch with tiger-skin o’erspread, and all of gold. 

To them full many a Kasi lord in golden bowls did luing. 
Choice gifts of dainty food to eat, the offerings of their king. 


When this food had been thus served to them, the Kasi king, to 
welcome them, himself took a golden bowl and offered it to them, and they 
from it ate honey and parched grain and drank sugar-water. Then the 
Great Being, taking note of the king’s offering and the grace with which it 
was made, entered into friendly converse with him. 


The Master, to clear up the matter, said ; 

Thinking, ‘How choice the gifts this lord of Kasi offered us,’ 

The bird, skilled in the ways of kings, made his inquiries thus : 

‘Dost thou, my lord, enjoy good health and is all well with thee? 
I trust thy realm is flourishing and ruled in equity. 

0 king cf geese, mv health is good and all is well with me ; 

My realm is very flourishing and ruled in equity. 

‘ The following twelve lines occur sufra, p. 183, 
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Hast thou true men to counsel thee, free from all stain and blame, 
Heady to die, if need there be, for thy good cause and name? 

I have true men to coxmsel me, free from all stain and blame, 

Ready to die, if need there be, for my good cause and name. 

Hast thoti a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word. 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord? 

I have a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word. 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord. 

[378] And is thy realm in happy case, from all oppression free, 

Held by no arbitrary sway, but ruled with equity? 

My kingdom is in happy case, from all oppression free. 

Held by no arbitrary sway, but ruled with equity. 

Dost drive bad men out from the land, good men to honour raise, 

Or dost thoxi righteousness eschew, to follow evil ways? 

I drive bad men out from the land, good men to honour raise. 

All wickedness I do eschew and follow righteous ways. 

Dost mark the span of life, O king, how quickly it is sped, 

Or drunk with madness dost regaid the next world free from dread? 

I mark the span of life, 0 bird, how quickly it is sped, 

And, standing fast in virtues ten, the next world never dread. 
Almsgiving, justice, penitence, meek spirit, temper mild. 

Peace, mercy, patience, charity, with morals undefiled — 

These graces firmly planted in my soul are clear to see. 

Whence springs rich harvest of great joy and happiness for me. 

But Sumukha though knowing nought of evil we had done, 

Right heedlessly gave vent to words in harsh and angry tone. 

Things I knew not were to my charge by this bird wrongly laid. 

In language harsh. Herein, methinks, scant wi.sdom was displayed. 


[379] On hearing this Sumukha thought, “This virtuous king is angry, 
because I upbraided him : I will win his forgiveness,” and he said : 

I sinned against thee, lord of men, and words of rs^hness spake. 

But when this royal goose was caught my heart was like to break. 

As earth bears with all living things, as father with his son, 

Do thou, G mighty king, forgive the wrong that we have done. . 

Then the king took the bird up and embraced him and seating him 
on a golden stool he accepted his confession of error, and said : 

I thank thee, bird, that thou shouldst ne’er thy nature true conceal, 
^Thou breakest down my stubborn will ; upright art thou, I feel. 

And with these words the king, being highly pleased with the exposi- 
tion of the Law by the Great Being, and with the straightforward speech 
of Sumukha, thought, “When one is pleased, one ought to act so as to 
show one’s pleasure,” and yielding his royal splendour to the birds, he said ; 

’ For the phrase IcJiilam jpe^hindatif of. PausbSU’s edition of the Sutta Nipata, 
973, and the Glossary, Pt. H, p. 92, 
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Whate’er of silver, gold, and pearls, rich gems and precious gear 
In Kasi’s royal town is stored within my palace here, 

[380] Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless. 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skins and costly dress, 

This wealth and loiHlship over all, 1 give you to possess. 

And with such-like words honouring both birds with the white 
umbi’ella he handed over to them his kingdopi. Then the Great Being, 
conversing with the king, said : 

Since thou art fain to honour us, be pleased, 0 lord of men, 

To be our Master, teaching us those royal virtues ten. 

And then if thy approval and consent we haply win, 

We would take formal leave of thee, and go to see our kin. 

He gave them leave to go, and, while the Bodhisatta was still preaching 
the Law, the sun arose. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said ; 

The livelong night in deepest thought the king of Kasi spent. 
Then to that noble bird’s request straight yielded his consent. 


When he had thus got his permission to depart, the Bodhisatta, saying, 
“Be vigilant and rule your kingdom in righteousness,” established the 
king in the five moral laws. [381] And the king offered them parched 
corn with honey and sugar- water in golden dishes, and when they had 
finished their meal, after doing them homage with scented wreaths and 
similar offerings, the king himself lifted the Bodhisatta on high in a 
golden cage, and queen Khema lifted Sumukha on high. Then at sunrise 
they opened the window and saying, “ Sirs, begone,” they let them loose. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said ; 

Then as the sun began to rise and break of day was nigh’^, 

Soon from their sight they vanished quite in depths of azure sky. 


One of them, the Great Being, flying up from the golden cage, 
remained poised in the air, and saying, “0 sire, be not troubled, but be 
vigilant and abide in our admonition,” he thus comforted the king, and 
taking Sumukha with him he made straight for Cittakiita. And those 
ninety thousand geese issuing forth from the Golden Cave settled on the 

ratya vivasane. Note ratya for raUiya, The line occurs in Jdt. iv, 241. 17. 
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high table-land, and on seeing the two birds coming they set out to meet 
them and escorted them home. And thus accompanied by a flock of their 
kinsfolk they reached the plateau of Cittakuta. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Seeing their chiefs all safe and sound returned from haunts of men. 
The winged flock with noisy cries welcomed them back agiiin. 

Thus circling round their lord in whom they trust, these ruddy geese 
Paid all due honour to their king, rejoiced at his release. 


While thus escorting their king, these geese asked him, saying, “How, 
sire, did you escape?” The Great Being told them of his escape by the 
help of Sumukha, and of the action of king Saihyama and his courtiers. 
On hearing this, the flock of geese in their joy sang their praises, saying, 
“ Long* live Sumukha, captain of our host, and long live the king and the 
fowler. May they be happy and free from sorrow.” 


[382] The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Thus all whose hearts are full of love succeed in what they do. 

E’en as these geese back to their friends once more in safety flew. 

This has been fully related in the Cullahamsa Birth. 

The Master here ended his story and identified the Birth : “ At that time the 
fowler was Chanua, queen KhemS, was the nun Khema, the king was Sariputta, 
the king’s retinue the followers of Buddha, Sumukha was Ananda, and the goose- 
king was I myself.” 


No. 635. 

SUDHABHOJANA-JATAKAl 

“ No huckster etc. This was a story told by the Master, while dwelling at 
Jetavant^ concerning a liberally minded Brother. He was said to be a man of 
gentle birth, living at Savatthi, who after hearing the Law preached by the ' 
Master was converted and adopted the religious life. Being i>erfected in the 
moral virtues and furnished with the dhuta precepts^ and with a heart full of love 
for his fellow priests he thrice every day zealously ministered to the service of 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly, and showed himself exemplary in con- 

1 Beading ciramjwantu for mcirarh jlvantu, as in the previous story, p, 185, supra. 

a Compare vol. i. No. 78, IlUsa-Jataka. 

^ Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, p. d, Jat, m. 483. 13, 
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duct and devoted to charity. Fulfilling the obligations of kindly civility what- 
ever he received, so long as there were any recipients, he would give away till he 
was himself withoiit food. And his liberality and charitable disposition were 
noised abroad in the Assembly of the Brethren. So one day the topic was started 
in the Hall of Triith, how that a certain Brother was so liberally minded and 
devoted to charity that if he received only sufficient drink to fill the hollow of 
the hand, free from all greed, he would give it to his fellow priests — his will 
being even as that of a Bodhisatta. The Master by his divine sense of hearing 
caught what they were saying, and issuing forth from his Perfumed Chamber 
drew nigh and asked what was the nature of their discussion. And when they 
answered, “ It was so and so,” he said, “ This Brother of old, Brethren, was far 
from liberal, nay, so stingy that he would not give so much as a drop of oil on 
the tip of a blade of grass. So I converted and made him self-denying and by. 
praising the fruits of charity I firmly established him in almsgiving; so that on 
receiving water just enough to fill the hollow of the hand he would say, ‘I will 
not drink a drop without giving some away,’ and he received a boon at lixy hands, 
and as a result of his almsgiving he became liberally minded and devoted to 
charity,” and with these words he told a .story of the past. 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king of Benares there lived 
a wealthy householder possessed of eighty crores and the king conferred 
on him the office of Treasurer. Being thus honoured by the king and 
highly esteemed by citizens and country folk alike, he was one day dwelling 
upon his worldly prosperity, and he thought, “ This glory was not won by 
me by slothfulness and sinful acts in a former existence [383] but was 
attained by accomplishing deeds of virtue; it behoves me to make my 
salvation sure in the future.” So he sought the king’s presence and 
addressed him thus, “ In my house, sire, is treasure amounting to eighty 
crores : accept it from me.” And when the king said, “ I have no need of 
your riches j I have abundant wealth : henceforth take and do whatever 
you like with it,” he said, “Can I, sire, bestow my money in charity]” 
The king said, “ Do as you please ” ; and he had six alms-halls built, one at 
each of the four city gates, one in the heart of the city and one at the door 
of his dwelling-house, and by a daily expenditure of six hundred thousand 
pieces of money he set on foot almsgiving on a grand scale, and so long as 
he lived he dispensed alms and instructed his sons, saying, “ See that you 
do not break away from this tradition of mine, of giving alms,” and at the 
close of his life he was reborn as Sakka. His son, in like manner giving 
alms, was reborn as Oanda, Canda’s son as Suriya, Suidya’s son as Matali, 
Matali’s son as Paficasikha. Now Paficasikha’s son, the sixth in descent, 
was the Treasurer named Maccharikosiya (the Millionaire Miser) and 
he still owned eighty crores. But he thought, “ My forefathers were 
fools They flung away the wealth that was so sorely scraped together, 
but I will guard ray treasure. I will not give a penny to a soul.” And 
he demolished and burned down the alms-hall and became a confirmed 
misei\ So the beggars assembled at his gate and stretching forth their 
arms cried with a loud voice, “ O Lord High Treasurer, do not away with 
^ sardniya, see Senart’s Mahavaatu^ vol. i. p. 599, Jut. vi, 224. 8, 
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the tradition of your forefathers, but give alms.” On hearing this the 
people blamed him, saying, “ Maccharikosiya has done away with the 
tradition of his family.” Being ashamed he set a watch to prevent the 
beggars from standing at his gate, and being thus left utterly destitute 
they never again set eyes upon his door. Thenceforth he continued to 
roll money together but he neither enjoyed it himself nor shared it with 
his wife and children. He lived on rice with its red powder, served with 
sour gruel, and wore coai-se garments, being merely the filaments of roots 
and stalks of berries, shading his head with a parasol of leaves, and he 
rode upon a crazy old chariot, yoked to worn-out oxen. Thus all this 
wicked fellow’s money [384] was as it were a cocoa-nut found by a dog®. 
Now one day when he was going to wait upon the king he thought he would 
take the sub-treasurer® with him, and at the moment when he reached his 
house he found the sub-treasurer seated in the midst of his wife and children, 
and eating some rice porridge prepared with powdered sugar to sweeten it^ 
and cooked with fresh ghee. On seeing Maccharikosiya he rose from his 
seat and said, “Come and sit on this conch, Lord High Treasurer, and have 
some rice porridge with me.” When he saw the rice porridge, his mouth 
watered and he longed to partake of it, but the thought occuiTcd to him, 
“If I should take some porridge, when the sub-treasurer comes to my house 
I shall have to make him some return of hospitality and in this way my 
money will be wasted. I will not eat it,” Then on being pressed again 
and again he refused, saying, “I have already dined; I am sated.” But 
while the sub-treasurer was enjoying his food, he sat looking on with his 
mouth watering, and when the meal was ended he repaired with him to the 
palace. On returning home he was overwhelmed with a craving for rice 
porridge, but thought, “ If I should say I wanted to eat rice poiTidge, a lot 
of people would also want to eat it and a quantity of husked rice and the 
like would be wasted, I will not say a word to a creature.” So night 
and day he passed his time thinking of nothing but porridge, but from 
fear of spending his money he told no one and kept his craving to himself. 
But being unable to bear with it he gradually grew paler and paler, and 
so through fear of wastinghis substance he spoke of his craving to no one, 
and by and bye becoming very weak he lay down, hugging his bed. Then 
his wife came to see him and stroking his back with her hand she inquired, 
“Is my lord ill?” “Ill yourself!” he cried, “I am quite well,” “My 

^ samgharati, Jat. n. 418. 24, iv. 36. 16, and sarhghara, Jot, v. 222. 16. 

s Evidently a proverb to denote a useless possession, 

* anweifhi here clearly denotes some official subordinate to the Lord High 
Treasurer. See Fick’s Die Sociale Oliedenmg im nordostlichen Indien zu Buddha’s 
Zeit, note on pp. 167, 168, 

* For itiadhwra we should perhaps read madhu, honey, which occurs as one of the 
ingredients of the porridge on the next page of the text. 
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lord, you have grown pale. Have you anything on your mind 1 Is the 
king displeased or have you been treated with disrespect by your children 1 
Or have you conceived a craving for something?” ‘'Yes, I have a crav- 
ing.” “ Tell me what it is, my lord.” “ Can you keep a secret ? ” “ Yes, 

I will be silent about any cravings that ought to be kept secret.” [S85] 
But even so, through fear of wasting his substance he had not the courage 
to tell her, but being repeatedly pressed by her he said, “ My dear, one day 
I saw the sub-treasurer eating rice porridge prepared with ghee, honey, and 
powdered sugar, and from that day I have had a craving to eat the same 
kind of porridge.” "Poor wretch, are you so badly off? I will cook 
porridge enough for all the inhabitants of Benares.” Then he felt just as 
if he had been struck on the head with a stick. Being angry with her he 
said, " I am well aware that you are very rich. If it comes from your 
family, you may cook and give rice porridge to the whole city.” "Well 
then I will make and cook enough for the dwellers in a single street.” 
“ What have you to do with them? Let them eat what belongs to them.” 
“ Then I will make enough for seven households taken at random here and 
there.” "What are they to you?” "Then I will cook it for the attend- 
ants in this house.” " What are they to you? ” " Well, then, I will cook 
for our kinsfolk only.” "What are they to you?” "Then I will cook, my 
lord, for you and me.” "And pray who are you? It is not allowable in 
your case.” " I will cook it for you only, my lord.” " Pray do not cook 
it for me ; if you cook it in the house, a lot of people will look for it. But 
just give me a measure of husked rice, a quartern of milk, a pound^ of 
sugar, a pot of honey and a cooking vessel, and going into the forest I will 
there cook and eat my porridge.” She did so, and bidding a slave take it 
all he ordered him to go and stand in such and such a place. Then sending 
the slave forward, all alone he made himself a veil and in this disguise he 
went there and by the river side at the foot of a shrub he had an oven 
made and firewood and water brought to him and he said to the slave, 
" Go and stand in yonder road and, if you see anyone, make a sign to me, 
and when I call you come back to me.” Sending off the slave he made a 
fire and cooked his porridge. At that moment Sakka, king of heaven, 
contemplating the splendid city of the gods, ten thousand leagues in 
extent, [386] and the golden street sixty leagues long, and Vejayanta" 
reared a thousand leagues high, and Sudhamma® compassing five hundred 
leagues, and his throne of yellow marble, sixty leagues in extent, 
and his white umbrella with its golden wreath, five leagues in cir- 
cumference, and his own peraon accompanied with a glorious array of 

^ acchara must be a weight ox measure of capacity. Can it be akin to acchera 
(Marathi) a half-sher? 

Sakha’s palace. 

^ Sakha’s hall of justice. 
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twenty-five millions of heavenly nymphs— contemplating, I say, all this 
glory of his he thought, “ What can I have done to have attained to such 
honour as this ? ” And he saw in his mind’s eye the almsgiving he had 
established when he was Lord High Treasurer at Benares, and then he 
thought, “ Where are my descendants born 1 ” and considering the matter 
he said, “ My son Canda was born in an angel-form, and his son was Suriya.” 
And marking the birth of all of them, “What,” he cried, “has been the 
fate of the son of Pancasikhal” And on I'eflection he saw that the tra- 
dition of the race had been done away with, and the thought occurred to 
him, “ This wicked fellow being niggardly neither enjoys his wealth him- 
self nor gives aught to others : the tradition of the race has been destroyed 
by him. When he dies he will be reborn in hell. By admonishing him 
and by re-establishing my tradition I will show him how to be I’eborn in 
the city of the gods.” So he summoned Canda and the rest and saying, 
“Come, we will visit the haunts of men: the tradition of our family has 
been abolished by Maccharikosiya, the ahus-halls have been burned down 
and he neither enjoys wealth himself nor gives aught to others, but now 
being desirous of eating porridge and thinking, ‘ If it is cooked in the 
house, the porridge will have to be given to someone else as well,’ he has 
gone into the forest and is cooking it all alone. We will go and convert 
him and teach him the fruits of almsgiving. If however he were asked by 
all of us at once to give us some food, he would fall dead on the spot. I 
will go first and when I have asked him for porridge and have taken my 
seat, then do you come, one after another, disguised as brahmins, and beg 
of him.” So saying he himself in the likeness of a brahmin approached 
him and cried, “ Ho ! which is the road to Benares 1 ” Then Macchari- 
kosiya said, “Have you lost your wits? Do you not even know the way 
to Benares? Why are you coming this way ? Get you gone from hence.” 
Sakka, pretending not to hear what he said, came close up to him, asking 
him what he said. [387] Then he bawled, “I say, you deaf old brahmin, 
why are you coming this way? Go yonder.” Then Sakka said, “Why do 
you bawl so loud ? Hei*e I see smoke and a fire, and rice porridge is cook- 
ing. It must be some occasion for entertaining brahmins. I too when 
the brahmins are being fed will take somewhat. Why are you driving me 
away ‘? ” “ There is no entertainment of brahmins here. Be off with you.” 
“ Then why are you so angry ? When you eat your meal, I will take a 
little.” He said, “ I will not give you even a single lump of boiled rice. 
This scanty food is only just enough to keep me alive, and even this was 
got by begging. You go and look for your food elsewhere ” — and this he 
said in reference to the fact of his having asked his wife for the rice — and 
he spoke this stanza : 

^ For nicchnhhati see Pisohel's Qrammatik dcT Prakrit- Sprachen, p. 61, and 
Txenokner’s Milindapanho, p. 42$. The participle chuddha occurs, Jdt, v. 302. 4. 
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No huckster I to buy or vend, 

No stores arc mine to give or lend : 

This dole of rice ’twas hard to gain, 

’Tis scarce enough to serve us twain. 

On hearing this Sakka said, “ I too with honey-sweet voice will repeat 
a stanza for you ; hearken to me," and though he tried to stop him, saying, 
“I do not want to hear your stanza,” Sakka repeated a couple of stanzas: 

From little one should little give, from moderate means likewise, 

From much give much : of giving nought no question can arise. 

This then I tell thee, Kosiya, give alms of that is thine : 

Eat not alone, no bliss is his that by himself .shall dine. 

By charity thou mayst ascend the noble path divine. 

[388] On hearing his words he said, “This is a gracious saying of 
thine, brahmin; when the porridge is cooked, thou shalt receive a little. 
Pray, take a seat.” Sakka sat down on one side. When he was seated, 
Oanda in like manner drew nigh and starting a conversation in the same 
way, though Maccharikosiya kept trying to stop him, he spoke a couple of 
stanzas : 

Vain is thy sacrifice and vain the craving of thy hoai-t, 

Shouldst thou cat food and gi’udge to give thy guest some little part. 

This then I tell thee, Kosiya, give alms of that is thine, etc. 

On heaving his words, the miser very reluctantly said, “Well, sit 
down, and you shall have a little porridge.” So he went and sat down 
near Sakka. Then Suriya in like manner drew nigh and starting a con- • 
versation in the same way, though the miser tried to stop him, he spoke a 
couple of stanzas : 

Real thy sacrifice nor vain the craving of thy heart, 

Shouldst thou not eat thy food alone, but give thy guest a part. 

This then I tell then, Kosiya, etc. 

On hearing his words the miser with great reluctance said, “Well, sit 
down, and you shall have a little.” So Suriya went and sat by Canda. 
Then Matali in like manner drew nigh and starting a conversation, though 
the miser tried to stop him, spoke these stanzas : 

Who offers gifts to lake or flood of Gaya’s stream that laves 
Or Timbaru or Dona shriuo with rapid-flowing waves. 

Herein gains fruit of sacrifice and craving of hi.s heart, 

If with a guest he shares his food nor sits and eats apart. 

This then I tell thee, Kosiya, etc. 

[389] On hearing his words also, overwhelmed as it were with a moun- 
tain peak, he reluctantly said, “Well, sit down, and you shall have a 
little.” Matali came and sat by Suriya. Then Pancasikha in like manner 
drew nigh and starting a conversation, though the miser tried to stop him, 
spoke a couple of stanzas : 
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Like fisli that swallows greedily hook fastened to a line 
Is he who with a guest at hand all by himself shall dine. 

This then I toll thee, Kosiya, etc. 

Maccharikosiya on hearing this, with a painful effort and groaning 
aloud, said, “Well, sit down, and you shall have a little.” So Paiicasikha 
went and sat by Matali. And when these five brahmins had just taken 
their seats, the porridge was cooked. Then Kosiya taking it from the 
oven told the brahmins to bring their leaves. Remaining seated as 
they were they stretched forth their hands and brought leaves of a 
creeper from the Himalayas. Kosiya on seeing them said, “ I cannot 
give you any porridge in th(ise large leaves of yours : get some leaves of 
the acacia and similar trees.” They gathered such leaves and each one was 
as big as a warrior’s shield. So he helped all of them to some porridge 
with a spoon. By the time he had helped the last of all, there was still 
plenty left in the pot. After serving the five brahmins he himself sat 
down, holding the pot. At that moment Pancasikha rose up and putting 
off his natural form was changed into a dog and came and stood in front 
of them and made water. Each of the brahmins covered up his porridge 
with a leaf. A drop of the dog’s water fell on the back of Kosiya’s hand. 
[390] The brahmins fetched water in their jars and mixing it with the 
porridge pretended to eat it. Kosiya said, “ Give me too some water and 
after washing my hand I will take some food.” “ Fetch water for your- 
self,” they said, “ and wash your hand.” “ I gave you porridge ; give me 
a little water.” “We do not make a business of exchanging alms*.” 
“Well then guard this cooking pot and, after I have washed my hand, I 
will come back,” and he descended to the river side. At that moment 
the dog filled the pot with urine. Kosiya on seeing him make water took 
a big stick and drew nigh, threatening him. The dog was now transformed 
into a spirited blood horse and, as it pursued him, it assumed various 
colours. How it was black, now white, now gold-coloured, now dappled. 
At one time high, at another time low of stature. Thus in many different 
appearances it pursued Maccharikosiya, who frightened with the fear of 
death drew nigh to the brahmins, while they flew up and stood fixed in 
the air. On seeing their supernatural power he said : 

Ye noble brahmins, standing in mid air, 

Why does this hound of yours thus strangely wear 
A thousand varied forms, though one he be. 

And tell me truly, brahmins, who are ye? 

On hearing this, Sakka, the king of heaven, said ; 

Canda and Snriya lo ! both are here, 

And Matali the heavenly charioteer, 

I Sakka am, chief god of Thirty-Three, 

And Pancasikha there is chasing thee. 

^ Any arrangement for the exchange of alms was forbidden, 
on pp. 57 and 214, English version. 
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And celebrating Paficasikha’s fame Sakka spoke this stanza ; 

With taboxir, drum, tand tambourine they rouse him from his sleep, 

And as he wakes, glad music makas his heart with joy to leap. 

On hearing his words Kosiya asked, “By what acts do men attain 
to heavenly glory such as this?” “They that do not practise charity, 
evil doers and misers reach not the angel- world, but are reborn in hell.” 
And by way of showing this Sakka said : 

[391] Whoe’er are miserly niggards born, 

Or priests and holy brahmins scorn, 

Their earthly frame now laid aside, 

In hell, dissolved by death, abide. 

And speaking the following stanza, to show how those that are stead- 
fast in righteousness attain to the angel- world, he said : 

Steadfast in right who heaven would win 
Give alms and keep themselves from sin, 

And, with their body laid aside 
By death’s decay, in heaven abide. 

After these words Sakka said, “Kosiya, we have not come to you for 
the sake of the porridge, but from a feeling of pity and compassion for 
you are we come,” and to make it clear to him he said ; 

Thou, though to us in former births akin, 

A miser art, a man of wrath and sin; 

’Tis for thy sake we have come down to earth. 

To avert from thee sin’s doom— in hell rebirth. 

Hearing this Kosiya thought, “They tell me they are my well-wishers j 
plucking me out of hell they would fain establish me in heaven.” And 
being highly pleased he said : 

In that ye thus admonish me, ye doubtless seek my good, 

I too will follow your advice, so far as understood. 

Henceforth I’ll cease from stingy ways, from sinful deed abstain, 

[392] Give alms of all, nor e’en a cup, unshared^, of water drain. 

Thus ever giving, Sakka, soon my wealth will minished be, 

Then will I orders take, and lusts of every kind® will flee. 

Sakka after converting Maccharikosiya taught him the fruits of alms- 
giving and made him self-denying, and when by preaching the law he had 
established him in the tive moral virtues, together with his attendant gods 
he returned to the angel-city, Maccharikosiya too went into the city of 
Benai’es and having asked the king’s permission he bade them take and fill 
all the vessels they could lay hands on with his treasure and gave it to 
the beggars, And now he started from the Himavat upon the right-hand 
side and on a spot between the Ganges and a natural lake he built a hut 
of leaves and becoming an ascetic he lived on roots and wild berries. 

^ For datva reading 'datvei, i.e. adatva. 

® yathodhika, each in its own place. Of. JStaka m. 381, 22 and iv. 437. 17. 
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There he dwelt a long time till he reached old age. At that time Sakka 
had four daughters, Hope, Faith, Glory, and Honour, who taking with 
them many a heavenly scented garland came to lake Anotatta, to disport 
themselves in the water, and after amusing themselves there seated them- 
selves on mount Manosila. Just at that moment Narada, a brahmin 
ascetic, went to the palace of the Thirty-Three to rest during the heat of 
the day and constructed a dwelling-place for the day in the bowers of 
Cittakuta in the Handa grove. And holding in his hand the flower of 
the coral tree, to serve as a sunshade, he repaired to Golden Cave, the 
place where he dwelt on the top of Manosila. The nymphs on seeing this 
flower in his hand begged it from him. 

[ 393 ] The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

In Qandhamadana’s lordly height, 

These nymphs, great Sakka’s care, delight ; 

To them a saint of world-wide fame 
With goodly bough in hand there came. 

This bough with flowers so pure and sweet 
Is deemed for gods and angels meet : 

No demon, none of mortal birth 
Can claim this flower of priceless worth. 

Then Faith, Hope, Glory, Honour, those 
Four maids with skins like gold, arose, 

And, peerless ’midst all nymphs confessed, 

The brahmin Narada addressed, 

‘Give us, 0 sage, this coral flower, 

If still to give is in thy power, 

As Sakka’a. self we’ll honour thee, 

And thou in all things blest shalt be.’ 

When Narada their prayer had heard, 

He straight a mighty quarrel stirred : 

‘I need it not ; whom ye allow 
To be your queen shall claim the bough.’ 

[394] The four nymphs on hearing what he said spoke this stanza : 

0 Narada, supreme art thou, 

On whom thou wilt the boon bestow ; 

Whom thou shalt with such gift invest, 

Amongst us shall be counted best. 

Narada, on hearing their words, addressing them said : 

Fair one \ such counsd is not right; 

What brahmin strife would dare excite ? 

Take to the lord of sprites your quest. 

If ye woxild know who’s worst or best. 


Then the Master spoke this stanza : 

With pride of beauty mad and rage 
Excited by the cunning sage, 

^ mgatte. Though addressing the four, Narada singles out one nymph. Compare 
the analogons usage in the chorus of a Greek play. 
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To Sakka, lord of sprites, they go, 

Who ’mongst them all is best to know. 


[395] As they stood asking this question. 

These nymphs so earnest in their quest 
Sakka with due respect addressed. 

Ye all in beauty eqiial are, 

Who thus with strife your petice would mar ? ’ 

Being thus addressed by him they said : 

Narada, world-traversing, a sage of might, 

Truth-piercing, steadfast ever in the right, 

Thus spake to us on Gandhamadana's height ; 

‘To Sakka, lord of spirits, straightway go, 

If who is first or last ye fain would know.’ 

Hearing this Sakka thought, “ If I shall say that one of these four 
daughters of mine is virtuous beyond the others, the rest will be angry. 
This is a case impossible for me to decide ; I will send them to Kosiya, 
the ascetic in the Himalayas : he shall decide the question for them.” . So 
he said, “I cannot decide your case. In the Himalayas is an ascetic called 
Kosiya; to him I will send a cup of my ambrosia. He eats nothing without 
sharing it with another, and in giving he shows discrimination by bestow- 
ing it upon the virtuous. Whichsoever of you shall receive food at his 
hand, she must be the best amongst you.” And so saying he repeated 
this stanza : 

The sage that dwells in yon vast wood 
Will not unshared touch any food; 

Kosiya with judgment gifts confers. 

To whom he gives, first place is hers. 

[396] So he summoned Matali and sent him to the ascetic, and in 
sending him he repeated the following stanza : 

On Himavat slopes where Ganges glides 
Towards the south a saint resides : 

Ambrosia, Matali, take to the saint. 

For food and drink he’s waxing faint. 


Then the Master said : 

At the god’s behest went Matali, 

On a car with a thousand steeds rode he ; 
Unseen he soon by the hermitage stood 
And offered the sage ambrosial food. 


Kosiya took it and even as he stood spoke a couple of stanzas : 

A flame of sacrifice while I did raise*^, 

The sun that drives away all gloom to praise, 

Sakka supreme o’er spirit-world that stands — 

Who else? — ambrosia placed within my hands. 

1 With udaggihutta compare with uplifted weapon. 
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White like a pearl was it, beyond compare, 

Fragrant and pure, and marvellously fair, 

Never before seen by these eyes of mine; 

What god puts in my hands this food divine? 

Then Matali said ; 

[397] I come, 0 mighty sage, by Sakka sent, 

In haste to bring thee heavenly nutriment ; 

This best of foo^ pray, eat without all fear, 

Thou seest here Matali, heaven’s charioteer. 

By eating this twelve evil things are slain. 

Thirst, hunger, discontent, fatigue, and pain, 

Cold, heat, rage, enmity, strife, slander, sloth — 

This heavenly essence eat thou, nothing loth. 

Hearing this Kosiya, to make it clear that he had taken a vow upon 
him, spoke this stanza : 

’Twas wrong to eat alone I thought, so took a vow one day 
To touch no food, unless I gave some part of it away. 

To eat alone is ne’er approved by men of noble mind, 

Whoso with others does not share no happiness may find. 

And when Matali questioned him, saying, “ Holy sir, what did you 
discover was wrong in eating without giving a portion to others that you 
took this vow upon you 1 ” he answered' : 

All who commit adultery or womenkind do slay. 

Who holy men curse and revile or friendly souls betray, 

And misers, worst of all— that I may ne’er be ranked with such. 
Not e’en a drop of water I unshared will ever touch, 

[398] On men and women both alike my gifts shall ever flow, 

Sages will praise all such as shall their goods in alms bestow; 

All that are generous in this world and niggard ways eschew, 
Approved by all, will ever be esteemed good men and true. 

On hearing this Matali stood before him in a visible form. At that 
moment these four heavenly nymphs stood at the four points of the com- 
pass. Glory at the east, Hope at the south. Faith at the west, Honour 
at the north. 


The Master,' to clear up the matter, said : 

Four nymphs with golden forms so bright, 
Hope, Glory, Faith, and Honour hight. 

At Sakka’s bidding earthward sent, 

To Kosiya’s cell their footsteps , lient. 

The maids with forms that glowed like flame 
To each of earth’s four quarters came; 

’Fore M&tali ^now god confest) 

The sage o’eijoyed one thus addressed, 

‘Who art thou, nymph, like morning star, 
IHuming Eastern skies afar? 



Thy form in robe^ of gold arrayed 
Tell me thy name, 0 heavenly maid.’ 

I Glory am, man’s honoured friend. 

The sinless soul prompt to defend: 

To claim this food, lo ! here am I ; 

With this my prayer, ^at sage, comply. 

I bliss confer on whom I will 
And all his heart’s desire fulfil; 

High priest, my name is Glory, know, 

On me thy heavenly food bestow.’ 


On hearing this Kosiya said : 

Men may be skilful, virtuous, wise. 

Excel in all their wits devise, 

Yet without thee they ne’er succeed; 

In this I blame thy evil deed. 

Another slothful, greedy, see, 

Low-born and ugly as may be: 

Blest by thy care and rich withal 
He makes one nobly born his thrall. 

Thee then as false and dull, Glory, I recognise, 

Reckless in coxtrting fools and laying low the wise ; 

No claim hast thou in sooth to seat or water-pot, 

Much less ambrosial food. Begone, I like thee not. 

[400] So did she straightway vanish from sight. Then holding con- 
verse with Hope he said : 

Who art thou, maiden fair, with teeth so pure and white, 

With rings of burnished gold and spangled bracelets dight, 

In robe of watered sheen and wearing on thy head 
A sprig like ruddy flame by tufts of kusa fed? 

Like a wild doe all but by hunter’s arrow grazed. 

Thou lookst dull-eyed around as ’twere some creature dazed, 

0 softly-glancing maid, what comrade hast thou here. 

That through lone forest glade thou stray st without a fear? 

Then she spoke this stanza ; 

No comrade have I here; from Sakka’s heavenly home 
Masakkasara called, angelic-born I come: 

To claim ambrosial food Hoixe now appears to thee; 

0 hearken, noble sage, and grant this boon to me. 

[401] On hearing this Kosiya said, “They tell me that whosoever 
pleases you, to him by accomplishing the fruition of hope you grant hope, 
and whosoever pleases you not, to him you grant it not. Success does not 
come to him through you in this case, but you bring about his destruction,” 
and by way of illustration he said : 

* vein, which occurs also Jat. v. 402. 10, and 405. 2, is probably some part of dress. 
Compare samvglli, v. 806. 6, explained by the scholiast as kaceha. Of. Cullavagga, 
X. 16, Vinaya Tgxts Translation, m. p. 348 (S. 6.E.). 
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Merchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 

And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride: 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more, 

Or else escaping their lost wealth deplore. 

In hope their fields the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill; 

But should some plague, or drought afflict the soil 
No harvest will they reap for all their toil. 

Ease-loving men, led on by hope, take heart 
And for their lord’s sake play a manly part, 

Oppressed by foes on every side they fall 
And fighting for their lord lose life and all. 

Grain-stores and wealth renouncing for their kin, 

Through hope aspiring heavenly bliss to win, 

Long time harsh penances they undergo. 

And by bad ways attain to state of woe. 

Deceiver of mankind, thy suit is vain, 

Thy idle craving for this boon restrain, 

No claim hast thou to seat or water-pot; 

Much less to heavenly food. Begone, I like thee not. 

[402] She too on being rejected straightway vanished from sight. 
Then holding converse with Faith he spoke this stanza: 

Famed nymph in blaze of glory drest, 

Standing towards the ill-omened West, 

Thy form in robe of gold arrayed. 

Tell me thy name, illustrious maid. 

Then she repeated a stanza : 

My name is Faith, mau’.s honoured friend, 

The sinless soul prompt to defend: 

To claim this food, lo ! here am I ; 

With this my prayer, great sage, comply. 

Then Kosiya said, “ Those mortals that in believing the words of first 
one and then another do this or that, do that which they ought not to do 
more often than that which they ought to do, and verily it is all done 
through you,” and he repeated these stanzas : 

Through faith at times men freely alms dispense, 

Show self-control, restraint and abstinence: 

[403] At times again through thee from grace they fall, 

Slander and lie and cheat and steal withal. 

With wives, chaste, faithful, and of high degree, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be, 

May curb his passions well in such a case. 

Yet in some harlot his whole trust may place. 

Through thee, O Faith, adultery is rife. 

Forsaking^ good thou lead’st a sinful life. 

No claim hast thou to seat or water-pot : 

Much less ambrosial food. Begone, I like thee not. 

^ HRcati, J&taka v. 146. 19. 
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She too straightway vanished from sight. But Kosiya holding converse 
with Honour, as she stood on the north side, repeated these two stanzas : 

Like Dawn that gilds the skirts of hateful Fight, 

So doth thy beauty burst upon my sight ; 

[404] O heavenly nymph in form so passing fair, 

Tell me thy name and who thou art declare. 

Like to a tender plants whose roots are fed 
On soil o’er which devouring flames^ have spread, 

Its wealth of scarlet leaves by summer breezes shed, 

Why dost thou look at me with bashful air, 

Fain as it were to speak, yet standing silent there? 

Then she uttered this stanza : 

Honour am I, man’s cherished friend, 

Who aid to righteous mortals lend; 

Lo here am I this food to claim, 

Yet scarcely dare my wish to frame; 

To woman suing counts as shame. 

On hearing this the ascetic repeated two staxizas : 

Fo need for thee to beg and sue, 

Eeceive what is thy right and due: 

I grant the boon thou durst not crave, 

Accept the food thou fain wouldst have. 

[405] Deign, nymph, all golden clad, I pray. 

To feast within my cell this day : 

First honouring thee with dainties rare, 

I too this heavenly food would share. 

Then follow some stanzas inspired by divine wisdom ; 

Thus Honour, glorious nymph, at his behest 
In Kosiya’s home was welcomed as a guest; 

Fruits and perennial streams therein abound. 

And thronging saints are in its precincts found. 

Here flowering shrubs® in a dense mass we see, 

The mango, piyal, bread-fruit, Judas-tree; 

Here s41 and bright rose-apple deck the glade. 

There fig and banyan cast their holy shade. 

Here many a flower with fragrance scents the wind. 

Here peas and beans, panic and rice we find: 

Bananas everywhere rich clusters show, 

And bamboo reeds in thickest tangle grow. 

On the north side, hemmed in by smooth and level bank, 

And fed by purest streams, behold a sacred tank. 

There happy fish^ in. peace disport themselves at will. 

And ’midst abundant" food enjoy to take their fill. 

[406] There happy birds in peace enjoy abundant fare, 

Swans, herons, ospreys too, p^ocks with plumage rare. 

Cuckoos and pheasants eke with ruddy geese are there. 

^ ipomoea. 

® Virgil, Georgies i. 84. 

® Many trees and plants only known by botanical names have been omitted. 

* The names of many fish, for the most part unknown, are omitted. 
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Hither do lioiiH, tigers, boars resort their thirst to slake. 

This hears, hyenas, wolves are wont their drinking-place to make. 

The buifalo, rhinoceros and gayal too are here. 

With antelope, elk, herds of swine, and red and other deer, 

And cats with ears like to a hare’s in numbers vast appear. 

The mountain slopes are gaily pranked with flowers of varied shade 
And echo to the .song of birds that haunt each forest glade. 

Thus did the Blessed One sing the praises of Kosiya’s heniiitage. And 
now to show forth the manner of the goddess Honour’s entrance therein he 
said : 

[407] The fair one leaning on a branch, all clothetl with foliage green, 
Like lightning from a thunder-cloud .straight fla.shed upon the scene. 

For her was set a dainty couch rich drapings at its head, 

All wrought of fragrant kusa grass, with deer-skin overspread. 

And thus to Honour, heavenly nymph, the holy hermit spake: 

‘For thy delight the couch is set; be pleased a seat to take.’ 

The ascetic then pure water from the spring 
In freshly gathered leaves Avith haste did bring. 

And knowing what her inmost soul would crave 
The ambrosial food to her he gladly gave. 

As in her hands the welcome gift .she pressed, 

The nymph thus overjoyed the saint addressed: 

‘Worship to me and victory thou hast given, 

Lo ! now once more I’ll seek my native heaven.’ 

The maid intoxicate with pride of fame, 

With Kosiya’s blessing, back to Indra came, 

‘And see,’ she cried, ‘god of the thousand eyes, 

The ambrosia’s here — to me award the prize.’ 

Then Sakka and his host of angels paid 
Due honour to the peerless heavenly maid, 

And as she sat on her new seat enthroned, 

Her presence gods and men adoring owned. 

[408] While thus honouring her this thought occurred to Sakka, 
“ What can be the reason why Kosiya refusing it to the others gave the 
ambrosia to this one alone?” To ascertain the reason of this he again 
sent Matali, 


The Master, in making the matter clear, repeated this stanza : 

So Sakka, lord of the Thirty -Three, 

Once more addressing Matali, 

Said, ‘Go and bid the saint e.\plain 
Why Honour should the ambrosia gain.’ 


In obedience to his word Matali, mounting the car called Vejayanta’’, 
departed thither. 


1 For koccha see Vinaya Texts, translated by Davids and Oldenberg, i, 34, and 
in, 166. 

a Sakka’s chariot. Of. JUt. t, 202. 23, n. 254. 13, iv. 355. 17, vi. 103. 6. Else- 
where it is the name of Sakka’s palace, as in v. 386, 1. 
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The Master, to explain the matter, said : 

So Matali then launched a car to voyage through the air, 

With fittings all to match itself, in splendour wondrous fair, 

Its pole of gold, gold well refined, and all its framework built 
With ornament elaborate and overlaid with gilt. 

Peacocks in gold depicted were in numbers not a few. 

Horses and cows and elephants, tigers and panthers too, 

Here antelopes and d^r are seen as if prepared for fight, 

Here wrought in prec!io\is stones are jays and other birds in flight. 

To it they yoked a thousand royal steeds of golden hue. 

Each strong as youthful elephant, a splendid sight to view; 

[409] Their breasts in golden network clad, with wreaths begarlanded, 
With loosened traced, at a mere word, swift as the wind they sped. 

As Matali this lordly car ascended with a bound 
The firmament in all ten points re-echoed to the sound: 

And as he journeyed through the air, he made the world to quake, 
And sky and sea and earth with all its rocks and woods did shake. 

Eight soon he gained the hermitage and wishing to declare 
Due reverence for the holy man he left one shoulder bare, 

And speaking to this brahmin sage, a wise and learned man. 

Well trained in holy lore, 'twas th\is that Matali began : 

Hear now, 0 Kosiya, the words of Indra, heavenly king, 

As to what he is fain to learn, this message, lol I bring, 

‘ While Hope and Faith and Glory’s claims thou wilt not recognise. 
Pray, why should Honour at thy hands alone receive the prize?’ 


[410] On hearing his words the ascetic spoke this stanza : 

Glory to me, 0 Matali, appears a partial jade, 

While Faith, thou charioteer of gods, proves an inconstant maid, 

Hope ever a deceiver loves its promise to betray, 

Honour alone is stablished firm in holy virtue’s way. 

And now in praise of her virtue he said : 

Maidens that still within their homes live, ever guarded well. 

Women now past their prime, and such as still with husbands dwell, 

In one and all should fleshly lust within their heart arise. 

At Honour’s voice they check the thought and sinful passion dies. 

Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, . 
And in the rout when comrades fah or turn them round and flee, 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight e’en at the cost of life, 

^And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife. 

Just as the shore will stem the rush of billows from the main, 

So Honour too will oft the course of wicked folk restrain. 

Then, Matali, to Indra quick return and make it clear, 

That saints throughout the whole wide world all Honour’s name revere. 

^ mamgita, i,e. nissanga, perhaps the Greek ffeifm^pos. 

® The scholiast would take it thus; ‘And rallying round their rescued lord once 
more renew the strife.’ 
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[411] On hearing this Matali repeated this stanza : 

Who was it, Kosiya, that did suggest this view to thee, 

Was it great Indra, Brahma, or Pajapatii maybe? 

This Honour, mighty sage, be sure, to Indra owes her birth. 

And in the angel-world she ranks foremost of all in worth. 

While he was still speaking, at that very instant Kosiya became subject 
to re-birth. Then Matali said to him, “ Kosiya, thy aggregate of life* is 
passing from thee : thy practice of charity® is ended. What hast thou to 
do with the world of men? We will now go to the angel- world,” and 
being minded to conduct him thither he spoke this stanza : 

CJome now, O saint, and straightway mount the car so dear to mOj 

And let me lead thee to the heaven where reign the Thirty-Three. 

Indra is longing sore for thee, to Indra’s self akin, 

To-day thy way to fellowship with Indra thou shalt win. 

While Matali was yet still speaking, Kosiya passing away came into 
existence in the ranks of the gods without the intervention of parents* and 
mounting up took his stand upon the celestial car. Then Matali con- 
ducted him into the presence of Sakka. Sakka on seeing him was glad at 
heart and gave him his own daughter Honour to wife, as his chief consort, 
and conferred on him a boundless sovereignty. 


On perceiving the state of things the Master said, “It is the merit of some 
illustrious beings that is thus purified,” and he repeated the final stanza ; 

’Tis thus the acts of holy men to happy issue lead. 

And evermore abides the fruit of meritorious deed. 

[412] Whoso beheld the ambrosial food to Honour that was given, 

Straight passed away to fellowship with Indra, lord of heaven. 

The Master here ended his discourse with these words, “Hot now only. 
Brethren, but of old also I converted this niggardly fellow who was a confirmed 
miser,” and so saying he identified the Birth thus : “At that time Uppalavanna 
was the nymph Honour, a Brother of lordly generosity was Kosiya, Anuruddha 
was Pancasikha, Ananda Matali, Kassapa Suriya, Moggallana Canda, Sariputta 
NSrada, and I myself was Sakka. 

^ The same three gods occur in /at. vi. 668. Pajapati here is clearly distinct from 
Brahma. 

* /dtafca i. 106, English version. 

* With danadhamma compare deyyadhamma, the usual term in Buddhist inscriptions 
for a pious gift or votive offering. 

* opapatika is a being who springs into existence without the intervention of 
parents and, as it were, uncaused and seeming to appear by chance, but really due to 
the karma of a being who has passed away elsewhere, Buddhist Suttas, p. 213 (S.B.E. 

XI.). 
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No. 536. 

Ktr]SrlLA-JATAKA\ 

“ This is the report and the fame thereof T This was a story told by the Master, 
while dwelling beside lake Eunala, concerning five hundrea Brethren who were 
overwhelnaed with discontent. Here follows the story in due order. The Sakiya 
and Koliya tribes had the river RohinI which flows between the cities of 
Kapilavatthu and Koliya confined by a single dam and by means of it 
cultivated their crops. * In the month Jetthamtila^ when the crops began to 
flag and droop, the labourers from amongst the dwellers of both cities 
assembled together. Then the people of Koliya said, “Should this water 
be drawn off on both sides, it will not prove sufficient for both tis and you. 
But our crops will thrive with a single watering; give us then the water.” The 

a le of Kapilavatthu said, “When you have filled your garners with com, we 
hardly have the courage to come with ruddy gold, emeralds and copper coins, 
and with baskets and sacks in our hands, to hang about your doors. Our crops 
too will thrive with a single watering; give us the water.” “We will not give it,” 
they said. “Neither will we,” said the others. As words thus ran high, one of 
them rose up and struck another a blow, and he in turn struck a third and thus 
it was that what with interchanging blows and spitefully touching on the origin 
of their princely families they increased the tumult. The Koliya labourers said, 
“Be off with your people of Kapilavatthu [413], men who like dogs, jackals, and 
such like beasts, cohabited with their own sisters. What will their elephants and 
horses, their shields and spears avail against us?” The Sakiya labourers replied, 
“Nay, do you, wretched lepers®, be off with your children, destitute and ill- 
cpnditioned fellows, who like brute beasts had their dwelling in a hollow jujube 
tree ifolt). What shall their elephants and horses, their spears and shields avail 
against us?” So they went and told the councillors appointed to such services 
and they reported it to the princes of their tribes. Then the Sakiyas said, “We 
will show them how strong and mighty are the men who cohabited with their 
sisters,” and they sallied forth, ready for the fray. And the Koliyas said, “ We will 
show them how strong and mighty are they who dwelt in the hollow of a jujube 
tree,” and they too sallied forth ready for the fight. But other teachers tell the story 
thus, “When the female slaves of the Sakiyas and Koliyas came to the river to 
fetch water, and throwing the coils of cloth that they carried on their heads upon 
the ground were seated and pleasantly conversing, a certain woman took another’s 
cloth, thinking it was her own; and when owing to this a quan’el arose, each 
claiming the coil of cloth as hers, gradually the people of the two cities, the serfs 
and the labourers, the attendants, headmen, councillors and viceroys, aU of them 
sallied forth ready for battle.” But the former version being found in many com- 
mentaries and being plausible is to be accepted rather than the other. Now it 
was at eventide that they would be sallying forth, ready for the fray. At that 
time the Blessed One was dwelling at Savatthi, and at dawn of day while contem- 
plating the world he beheld them setting out to the fight, and on seeing them he 
wondered whether if he were to go there the quarrel would cease, and he made 

^ The text of this Birth Story is not very satisfactory, and in many places it is 
almost impossible to distinguish the words of the story itself from the explanations of 
the commentary. Compare Jat. i. No. 74, BukMiadhamma-Jataha and Dkammapada, 
p, 361 ; also Hardy’s Manual, pp. 134 — 14&. 

® May and June. 

* Compare Rogers’ translation of Buddhaghosha^s Parables, Ch. xxvi,, for an account 
of G-otama’s family. 
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up his mind and thought, “I will go there and, to quell this feud, I will relate 
three Birth Stories, and after that the quarrelling will cease. Then after telling 
two Birth Stories, to illustrate the blessings of union, I will teach them the 
Attadanda^ Sutta and after hearing my sermon the people of the two cities will 
each of them bring into my presence two hundred and fifty youths, and I shall 
admit them to holy orders and there will be a > huge gathering.” Thus after 
performing his toilet, he went his rounds in Savatthi for alms, and on his return, 
after taking his meal, at eventide he issued forth from his Perfumed Chamber 
and without saying a word to any man he took his bowl and robe and went by 
himself and sat cross-legged in the air between the two hosts. And seeing it 
was an occasion to startle them, to create darkness he sat there emitting (dark- 
blue)* rays from his hair. Then when their hearts were troubled he revealed 
himself and emitted the six-coloured rays. The people of Kapilavatthu on seeing 
the Blessed One thought, “The Master, our noble kin'sman, is come. Can he 
have seen the obligation Imd upon us to fight?”. Now that the Master has come, 
it is impossible for us to discharge a weapon against the person of an enemy,” 
[414] and they threw down their arms, saying, “Let the Koliyas slay us or roast 
us alive.” The Koliyas acted in exactly the same way. Then the Blessed One 
alighted and seated himself on a magnificent Buddha throne, set in a charming 
^t on a bed of sand, and he shone with the incomparable glory of a Buddha, 
The kings too saluting the Blessed One took their seats. Then the Master, though 
he knew it right well, asked, “"Why are ye come here, mighty kings?” “Holy 
Sir,” they answered, “we are come, neither to see this river, nor to disport our- 
selves, but to get up a fight.” “What is the quarrel about, sires?” “About the 
water.” “What is the water worth ?” “Very little, Holy Sir.” “What is the 
earth worth?” ‘‘It is of priceless value.” “What are warrior chiefs worth?” 
“They too are of priceless value.” “Why on account of some worthless water 
are you for destroying chiefs of high worth?” “Verily, there is no satisfaction in 
this qiiarrel, but owing to a feud, sire, between a certain tree-sprite and a black 
lion a grudge was set up, which has reached down to this present aeon,” and 
with these words he told them the Phandana* Birth. Then he said, “There 
ought not to be this blind following* of one another. A host of quadrupeds in a 
region of the Himalayas, extending to three thousand leagues, following one 
another at the word of a hare, all rushed headlong into the great sea. Therefore 
this following one of another ought not to be,” and so saying he related the 
Daddabha® Birth. Moreover he said, “Sometimes the feeble see the weak 
points of the mighty, at other times the powerful see the weak points of the 
feeble, and a quail, a hen-bird, once killed a royal elephant,” and he related the 
LatuWka® Birth. Thus to appease the quarrel he told thr^ Birth Stories, and 
to illustrate the effects of unity he told two Birth Stories. “In the case of such 
as dwell together in unity, no one finds any opening for attack,” and so saying he 
told the Eukkhadhamma^ Birth. He also said, “Against such as were at unity, 
no one could find a loophole for attack, but when they quarrelled one with 
another, a certain hunter brought about their destruction and went off with 
them: verily there is no satisfaction in a quarrel,” and with these words he 
related the vatteka Births. After he had thus related these five Birth Stories, 
he finished up by reciting the Attadanda Sutta, Becoming believers the 
kings said, “Had not the Master come, we* should have slain one another and 
set flowing rivers of blood. It is owing to the Master that we are alive. But 
if the Master had adopted the lay life, the realm of the four great island- 
continents, together with two thousand lesser islands, would have passed into 

^ Sutta-Nipaia^ iv. 15, p. 173. 

• t. p. S2^, nUasamim msta^etva^ 

* Jut, IV. No. 475, * parapatti, of. J&t. m. 77. 27. 

® Jat. m. No. 322. « JaU ni. No. 357. 

^ Jat. I. No. 74. 

* Vol. I. No. 83, Samnwdamina-Jataka, ia what is called VaUaka-Jdtaka in the text. 
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his hands and he would have had more than a thousand sons. Moreover he 
would have had an escort of warrior lords. But foregoing this glory he gave 
up the world [415] and attained to Perfect Wisdom. Now too let him wander 
forth with a following of warrior lords.” So the two peoples each of them ottered 
him two hundred and fifty princes. The Blessed One after ordaining them 
retired to a great forest. From the next day onward, escorted by them, he goes 
his rounds for alms in the two cities, sometimes in Kapilavatthu, at other times 
in Koliya, and the people of both cities paid him great honour. Amongst these 
men, who were ordained not so much for their own pleasure as out of respect to 
the Teacher, spiritual discontent sprang up. And their former wives to stir up 
their discontent sent such and such messages to them, and they grew yet more 
dissatisfied. The Blessed One on reflection discovered how discontented they 
were and thought, “These Brethren, though living with a Buddha like me, are 
discontented. 1 wonder what kind^ of preaching would be profitable to them” ; 
and he bethought him of the religious discourse of Kunala. Then this notion 
struck him, “I will conduct these Brethren to the Himalayas and after illus- 
trating the sins connected with womankind by the KiinSla story and removing 
their mscontent, I will bestow upon them the first stage of Sanctification.” So 
in the morning putting on his under garment and taking his alms bowl and robes 
he went his rounds in Kapilavatthu, and having returned and taken his noonday 
meal, when the repast was finished, he addressed these five hundred Brethren 
and asked, “Was the delightful re^on of the Himalayas ever seen by you before?” 
They said, “Nay, holy sir?” “Will you go on pilgrimage to the Himalayas?” 
“Holy sir, we have no supernatural powers; how should we go?” “But 
supposing some one were to take you with him, would you go?” “Yes, sire.” 
The Master by his miraculous power caught them all \xv with him in the air and 
transported them to the Himalayas and standing in the sky he pointed out to 
them in a pleasant tract of the Himalayas various mountains. Golden Mount, 
Jewel Mount, Vermilion Mount, Collyrium Mount, Table-land Mount, Crystal 
Mount, and five great rivers, and the lakes, Kapnamupdaka, Eathakara, Slhap- 
papata, Chaddanta, Tiyaggala, Anotatta and Kunala, seven lakes in all. The 
Himalaya is a vast region, five hundred leagues in height, three thousand 
leagues in breadth. This charming part of it by his mighty power did he 
show them, and the dwelling places that were built there, the quadrupeds 
too, troops of lions, tigers, elephants and so forth did he show from this place 
— sacred closes and other pleasances, flowering and fruit-bearing trees, flocks 
of all manner of birds, water and land plants, — on the east side of Himalaya 
a golden table land, on the west side a vermilion one. From the first sight of 
these channing regions, the passionate longing of these Brethren for their former 
wives passed off. Then the Master with these Brethren [416] alighting from 
the air on the west side of Himalaya on a rocky plateau sixty leagues in extent, 
in Eed Valley three leagues long, beneath a sal tree covering seven leagues and 
lasting a whole aeon, the Master, I say, escorted by these Brethren, emitting 
the six-coloured rays and stirring up the depths of Ocean and blazing like the 
sun took his seat, and speaking with a voice sweet as honey he thus addressed 
these Brethren: “Bretturen, inquire of me about some marvel ye have never 
seen before in this Himalaya.” At that moment two spotted cuckoos, seizing a 
stick at both ends in their mouths, in the centre of it had placed their lord. 
Eight cuckoos in front and eight behind, eight on the right and eight on the left, 
eight below and eight above, thus casting a shadow over their lord as they 
escorted him, were flying through the air. These Brethren on seeing this flock 
of birds asked the Master, “ What, sir, is the meaning of these birds ? ” “Brethren,” 
he said, “this is an ancient custom of our family, a tradition set up by me ; in a 
former age they thus escorted ma Now at that time there was a vast gathering 
of these birds. Three thousand five hundred young hen-birds escorted me. 
Gradually wasting away the flock has become such as you see.” “In what kind 
of forest did they escort you, sir?” Then the Master said, “Well, hearken, 
Brethren,” and recalling it to mind he told a story of the past and thus taught 
them. 
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This is the report and the fame thereof : a region yielding from its soil 
all manner of Kerbs, overspimd with many a tangle of flowers, ranged 
over by the elephant, gayal, buffalo, deer, yak, spotted antelope, rhinoceros, 
elk, lion, tiger, panther, bear, wolf, hyena, otter \ kadall antelope, wild 
cat, long-eared hare, inhabited by numberless herds of different kinds of 
elephants*, and frequented by various kinds of deer®, and haunted by 
horse-faced yakkhas, sprites, goblins and ogres, overspread with a thicket 
of trees blooming at the top with flowers, stalked and high-standing, and 
pithless®, re-echoing to the cries of hundreds of birds, all mad with joy, 
ospreys, partridges, elephant-birds, peacocks, pheasants, Indian cuckoos ^ 
adorned and covered with hundreds of mineral substances, collyrium, 
arsenic, yellow orpiment, vermilion, gold and silver — it was in such a 
delightful forest lived the bird Kunala [417] ; very bright was it and 
covered with gay feathers. This Kunala bird had three thousand five 
hundred hen-birds in attendance on him. Then two birds seizing a stick 
in their mouths seated the Kunala bird between them and flew up, fearing 
lest fatigue in the course of the long distance should cause him to move 
from his position and he should fall. Five hundred young birds fly below, 
for they thought, “ If this Kunala bird should fall from his perch, we will 
catch him in our wings.” Other five hundred birds fly above him, for 
fear lest the heat should scorch Kunala. Five hundred birds fly on either 
side of him, to prevent cold or heat, grass or dust, wind or dew from 
coming nigh him. Five hundred fly in front of him, lest cowherds or. 
neat-herds, grass-cutters, or stick-gatherers or foresters should strike 
Kunala with stick or potsherd, with fist or clod, with staff or knife or 
gravel, or lest Kunala should come into collision with shrub or creeper or 
tree, with post or rock, or with some powerful bird. Five hundred fly 
behind, addressing him with gentle, kindly words, in charming, sweet 
tones, lest Kunala should grow weary, sitting there. Five hundred birds 
fly hither and thither, bringing a variety of fruits from different kinds of 
trees, lest Kunala should be distressed with hunger. Then the birds 
swiftly transport Kunala for his satisfaction from pleasance to pleasance, 
from garden to garden, from one river’s bank to another, from mountain 
peak to mountain peak, from one mango grove to another, from rose-apple 
orchard to rose-apple orchard, from one bread-fruit grove to another, from 
one cocoa-nut plantation to another. So Kunala day by day escorted by 
these birds thus upbraids them : [418] “ Perish, ye vile creatures, yea, 
perish utterly, ye thievish, knavish creatures, heedless, flighty and un- 
grateful as ye are, like the wind going wheresoever ye list.” 

1 uddarahd. For the form compare m&rjaraka, a oat. * Specified in the text. 

® amajja. For this word compare Taittiriya Samhita, vn. 6. 12, 2. 

* I have omitted the names of three birds, pardhhuta, celdvaha^ bhimkdra, which 
are not found in the diotiouaries. 
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[419] After these words the Master said, “Surely, Brethren, even when I was 
in an animal form, I knew well the ingratitude, tW wiles, the wickedness and 
immorality of women- folk, and at that time so far from being in their power 
I kept them under my control,” and when by these words he had removed the 
spiritual discontent of these Brethren, the Master held his peace. At this 
moment two black cuckoos came to this spot, raising their lord aloft on the stick, 
while others in fours flew below and on every side of him. On seeing them, the 
Brethren asked the Master of them and he said, “Of old, Brethren, I had a 
friend, a royal cuckoo, named Punpamukha, and such was the tradition in his 
family,” and in answer to the Brethren's question, just as before, he said : 


On the eastern side of this same Himalaya, the king of mountains, are 
green-flowing sti’eams, having their source in slight and gentle mountain 
slopes I in a fragrant, charming, bright spot, blooming with the beauty of 
lotuses, blue, white, and the hundred-leafed, the white lily and the tree 
of paradise, [420] in a region overrun and beautified with all manner of 
trees ^ and flowering shrubs and creepers, resounding with the cries of 
swans, ducks and geese, inhabited by troops of monks and ascetics, and 
such as are possessed of magical or supernatural powers, and haunted by 
high angelic beings, demons, goblins, ogres, heavenly minstrels, fairies and 
mighty serpents — verily it was in such a charming forest-thicket that the 
royal cuckoo Punnamukha dwelt. Very sweet was his voice, and his 
laughing eyes were as the eyes of one intoxicated with joy. Three thousand 
five hundred hen-birds followed in the train of this cuckoo Punnamukha. 
So two birds seizing a stick in their mouths and seating Punnamukha in 
the middle of it fly up into the air, fearing lest fatigue, &c.* [421] Then 

did Punnamukha, escorted by these birds by day, thus sing their praises, 
saying, “Bravo, my sisters, this act of yours well becomes high-born 
ladies, in that ye do service to your lord.” Then in truth the cuckoo 
Punnamukha drew nigh to the place where sat the bird Kunala, and the 
birds in attendance xipon Kunala saw him, and while he was yet afiar off 
they drew nigh to Punnamukha and thus accosted him: “Friend Punna- 
mukha, Kunala here is a fierce bird and has a rough tongue. Haply by 
your help we may win kindly speech from him.” “Haply we may, 
ladies,” he said. And so saying, he drew nigh to Kunala, and after a 
kindly greeting he sat respectfully on one side and thus addressed Kunala: 
“Wherefore dost thou, friend Kunala, behave so ill to these high-born 
ladies of rank, though they themselves are well-conducted. One ought, 
friend Kunala, to speak pleasantly even to ladies who are themselves 
ungracious in speech : much more to such as are gracious.” When he had 
so spoken, KurAla abused Punnamukha after this manner, saying, “Perish, 
vile wretch, yea, perish utterly. Who is to be found like you, won over 
1 The translation here omits a long list of trees, etc., known for the most part,, if 
at all, by their botanical equivalents in Latin. 

s Here follows a long passage already given supra., p. 222. 
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by the pray era of womenfolk*?” On being thus reproached the cuckoo 
Punnamukha [422] turned back. Then surely in no long time afterwards 
severe sickness attacked Punnamukha, and extreme suffering from a 
bloody flux set in, bringing him nigh unto death. Then this thought 
occurred to the birds in attendance upon the cuckoo Punnamukha : “ This 
cuckoo is ill j peradventure he may be raised up from his sickness.” So 
leaving him quite alone they drew nigh to where the bird Kunala was. 
Kunala spied these birds coming from afar, and on seeing them thus 
addressed them, “ Where, wretches, is your lord ? ” Friend Kunala, they 
said, “ Punnamukha is sick ; perhaps he may be raised up from his sick- 
ness.” When they had so spoken, the bird Kunala cursed them thus : 
“ Perish, ye wretches, yea, perish utterly, ye thievish, knavish, heedless, 
flighty creatures, ungrateful for kindness done to you, going like the wind 
whithersoever ye list.” So saying, he drew nigh to where the cuckoo 
Punnamukha was and thus addressed him : “ Ho ! friend Punnamukha.” 
“ Ho I friend Kunala,” he replied. Then the bird Kmiala seized the 
cuckoo Pumoamukha with his wings and beak and raising him up gave 
him all manner of medicines to drink. So the sickness of the cuckoo was 
relieved. [423] And when Punnamukha was well, the birds returned 
and Kunala for a few days gave Punnamukha wild fruits to eat, and when 
he had recovered his strength, he said, “Now friend, you are well again; 
continue to dwell with your attendant birds, and I will return to my own 
place of abode.” Then Punnamukha said to him, “ They left me when I 
was extremely ill and flew away. I have no need of these rogues.” On 
hearing this the Great Being said, “Well then, friend, I will tell you of 
the wickedness of womenfolk,” and he took Punnamukha and brought him 
to the Red Valley on a slope of the Himalayas and sat down on a rock of 
red arsenic at the foot of a sal tree, seven leagues in extent, while Punna- 
mukha with his following sat on one side. Throughout all the Himalayas 
went a heavenly proclamation, “ To-day Kunala, king of birds, seated on 
a rook of red arsenic in the Himalayas, with all the charm of a Buddha 
will preach the Law : hearken to him.” [424] By proclaiming it, one to 
another, the gods of the six Kamavacara worlds heard of it and for the most 
part assembled together : many deities too in the forest, serpents, garudas, 
and vultures proclaimed the fact. At that time Ananda, king of the 
vultures, with a following of ten thousand vultures dwelt upon Vulture 
Peak. And on hearing the commotion he thought, “ I will listen to the 
preaching of the Law,” and came with his followers and sat apart. 
Narada too the ascetic with the five Supernatural .Faculties, dwelling in 
the Himalaya region, with his following of ten thousand ascetics, on 
hearing this heavenly proclamation, thought, “My friend Kunala, they 
> The sohoUast seams to take the passage thus. Perhaps it may be rendered, 
“ Who is this (paragon) thus described by you, a henpecked creature that you are? " 
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say, -will speak of the faults of womenkind : I too must listen to his 
exposition,” and acoonipanied by a thousand ascetics he travelled thither 
by his supernatural power and sat on one side apart. There was a great 
gathering like that which assembles to hear the teaching of Buddhas. 
Then the Great Being, with the knowledge of one who remembers his 
former births, making Punnamukha a personal witness, related a circum- 
stance seen in a former existence, connected with the faults of women. 
The Master, making the matter clear, said : Then the bird Kunala thus 
addressed the cuckoo Punnamukha, who had recently been raised up from 
a bed of sickness : “ Priend Punnamukha, I have seen Kanha, her that 
had a double parentage* and five husbands®, and whose affection was set 
upon a sixth man, a headless®, crippled dwarf.” Here too we have a 
further verse: 

In ancient story Kanha, it is said, 

A single maid to princes five was wed, 

Insatiate still .she lusted for yet more 

And with a hump-backed dwarf she played the whore. 

** I have seen, friend Punnamukha, the case of a female ascetic named 
Saccatapavi, who dwelt in a cemetery and gave away even a fourth meal. 
She sinned with a goldsmith. I witnessed too, friend Punnamukha, the 
case of Kakati*, the wife of Venateyya, who dwelt in the midst of the sea 
and yet sinned with Katakuvera. I have seen, friend Punnamukha, the 
fairhaired Kurangavl® [425], who though in love with Elakamara sinned 
with Ohalangakumara and Dhanantevasi. This too was known to me, 
how the mother* of Brahmadatta, forsaking the king of Kosala, sinned 
with Paflcalacairda. These and other women went wrong, and one should 
not put trust in women nor praise them. As the earth is impartially 
affected towards all the world, bearing wealth for all, a home for all sorts 
and conditions of men (good and bad alike), all-enduring, unshaken, 
immovable, so also is it with women (in a bad sense). A man should not 
trust them. 

As lion fed upon raw flesh and blood, 

With his five'^ paws fierce ravening for food, 

In others’ hurt will his chief pleasure find— 

Such like are women. Man, beware their kind. 

Verily, friend Punnamukha, these creatures are not mere harlots, 
wenches or street- walkers, they are not so much strumpets as murderesses 

I i.e. the kings of Kosala and Kasi, the real and the putative father. 

® The names of the five husbands are given ; Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, 
Yudhitthila, , Sahadeva. 

* Meaning, ‘ with head crushed down into his body.’ 

* JaU ni. No. 327. 

® Compare Tawney’s Kathd Sarit Sdgara, n, 491 — 492. 

® Beading matd ohdya Kosalardjanam. 

7 The lion’s mouth is the fifth paw. 
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— I mean these harlots, wenches, and street-walkers’. They are like 
unto robbers with braided locks, like a poisoned drink, like merchants 
that sing their own praises, crooked like a deer’s horn, evil-tongued like 
snakes, like a pit that is covered over, insatiate as hell, as hard to satisfy 
as a she-ogre, like the all-rapacious Yama, all-devouring like a flame, 
sweeping all before it as a river, like the wind going where it lists, 
undisoriminating like mount Neru*, fruiting perennially like a poison 
tree.” Here too occurs a further verse : 

Like poisoned draught or robber fell, crooked as horn of stag. 

Like serpent evil-tongued ^ are they, as merchant apt to brag, 
Murderous as covered pit, like Hell’s insatiate maw are they, 

As goblin greedy or like Death that carries all away. 

Devouring like a flame are they, mighty as wind or flood. 

Like Neru’s golden peak that aye confuses* bad and good. 

Pernicious as a poison-tree they fivefold ruin bring 
On household gear, wasters of wealth and every precious thing. 

Once upon a time, they say, Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, owing to his 
having an army, seized on the kingdom of Elosala, slew its king and 
carried off his chief queen, who was then pregnant [426], to Benares and 
there made her his consort. By and bye she gave birth to a daughter, 
and as the king had neither son nor daughter of his own begetting, he was 
greatly pleased and said, “Fair lady, choose some boon at my hands,” 
She accepted the boon but reserved her choice. Now they named the 
young princess Kanha. So when she was grown up, her mother said, 
“ Dear child, your father offered me a boon, which I accepted but put off 
my choice : do you now choose whatever you like.” From the excess of 
her passion breaking through maidenly shame she said to her mother, 
“ Nothing else is lacking bo me; get him to hold an assembly® to choose me 
a husband.” The mother repeated this to the king. The king said, “ Let 
her have whatever she wishes,” and he had an assembly for choosing a 
husband proclaimed. In the palace yard a host of men assembled, 
arrayed in all their splendour. Kanha, who with a basket of flowers in 
her hand stood looking out of an upper lattice window, approved of no 
single one of them. Then Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila, 
Sahadeva, of the family of king Fandu, these five sons of king Fandu, 

1 The scholiast takes gramaniyo as equivalent to t)e«iyo. 

“ Jot. vol. ni. No, 379, Neru-jdtaka. Like Mt Neru, reflecting a golden hue on all 
objects alike. 

> One MS. for dujjtvha veaA& dtyivha ‘double-tongued.’ 

* Navasamdkata can scarcely be right. The commentary gives as the epithet to 
Neru nibMsesdk&rd. One reading gives navascmdgatd, speeding like a ship, 

* Svayammra vras the public choice of a husband by a princess from a number of 
suitors assembled for the purpose. In the Mahdbhdrata we have an account of the 
Svayamvara of BxaupadI, daughter of the king of Panoala, afterwards the common 
wife of the five Pandu princes. 
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I say, after receiving instruction in arts at Takkasila from a vorld- 
famed teacher, travelling about with the idea of mastering local customs, 
arrived at Benares, and hearing a commotion in the city and learning in 
answer to their inquiiy what it was all about, they came and stood all five 
of them in a row, in appearance like so many golden statues. Kanha on 
seeing them fell in love with all five, as they stood before her, and threw 
a wreathed coil of flowers on the head of all the five and said, “ Dear 
mother, I choose these five men.” The queen told this to the king. The 
king, because he had given her the choice, did not say, “ You cannot do 
this,” but was greatly vexed. On asking however what was their origin 
and whose sons they were, when he learned that they were sous of 
king Pandu, he paid them great honour and gave them his daughter to 
wife, and by the force of her .passion she won the affection of these five 
princes in her seven-storied palace. Now she had as an attendant a hump- 
backed cripple, and when by the force of passion she had won the hearts of 
the five princes, as soon as they had gone forth from the palace, finding 
her opportunity and fired by lust she sinned with the hump-backed slave, 
and conversing with him she said, “ There is no one dear to me like you j 
I will slay these princes and have your feet smeared in the blood from 
their throats.” And when she was in the company of the eldest of the 
royal brothers, she would say, “You are dearer to me than those other four. 
For your sake I would even sacrifice my life. At my father’s death I will 
bestow the kingdom on you alone.” But when she was in the company of 
the others, she acted in just the same way. They were greatly pleased 
with her, thinking, “ She is fond of us and owing to this the sovereignty 
will be ours.” One day she was sick, and gathering about her, one, sat 
chafing her head, and the rest each of them a hand or foot, while the 
hump-back sat at her feet. To the eldest brother, prince Ajjuna, who was 
chafing her head, she made a sign with her head, implying, “ No one is 
dearer to me than you are; so long as I live I shall live for you and at my 
father’s deiath I will bestow the kingdom on you,” and so she won his 
heart. To the others too she made signs with band or foot to the same 
effect. But to the hump-back she made a sign with her tongue which said, 
“ You only are dear to me; for your sake shall I live.” All of them, owing 
to what had been said by her before, knew what was meant by this sign. 
But while the rest of them each recognised the sign given to himself, 
prince Ajjuna [427] when he saw the motions of hand, foot or tongue, 
thought, “ As in my case, so also with the others, by this sign some token 
must be given, and there must be some intimacy with this hump-backed 
fellow ” ; so going outside with his brothers he asked, “ Did you see the 
lady with five husbands making a sign with her head to mel” “Yes, we 
did.” “ Do you know the meaning of iti ” “We do not.” “ The meaning 
of it was so and so ; do you know what was meant by the sign given you 
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with hand or foot?” “Yes, we know.” “In the same way she gave me 
too a sign. Do you know the meaning of the sign given to the hump- 
back by a motion of her tongue?” “We do not know.” Then he told 
them, “With him too she has sinned.” And when they did not believe 
him, he sent for the hump-back and asked him, and he told him all about 
it. When they heard what he had to say, they ail lost their passionate 
love for her. “ Ah I surely,” they said, “ womankind is evil and vicious. 
Leaving men like us, nobly born and blest by fortune, she goes wrong with 
a disgusting, loathsome, hump-backed fellow like this. Who that is wise 
will find any pleasure in consorting with women so shameless and wicked 
as this?” Thus censuring womenfolk in many a turn the five princes 
thought, “We have had enough of married life,” and retired into the 
Himalayas, and after going through the Kasina rite, at the end of their life 
they fared according to their deeds. Kunala the bird-king was prince 
Ajjuna, and it was for this reason that in setting forth anything that he 
himself had seen, he began his story with the words “I saw.” In relating 
other things that he had seen of old he used the same words, and here 
follows an explanation Of an incident given in the fij^st introductory story. 

Once upon a time, they say, a white* nun named Saccatapavl had a hut 
of leaves built in a cemetery near Benares, and living there she abstained 
from four out of five meals, and throughout the city her fame was blazed 
abroad like as it were that of the Moon or Sun, and natives of Benares, if 
they sneezed or stumbled, said, “ Praise be to Saccatapavl.” Now on the 
first day of a festival some goldsmiths had a tent erected in a certain 
spot where a crowd was gathered, and bringing fish, meat, strong drink, 
perfumes, wreaths and the like, they started a drinking bout. Then a 
certain goldsmith, who was addicted to drink, in vomiting said, “ Praise 
be to Saccatapavl.” On a certain wise man amongst them saying, “Alas! 
blind fool, you are paying honour to a fickle-minded woman — Oh! you 
are a fool,” he replied, “ Friend, speak not thus, nor be guilty of a deed 
that leads to bell.” Then the wise man said, “You fool, hold your tongue. 
Lay. a wager with me for a thousand crowns and on the seventh day from 
this, seated in this very spot, I will deliver into your hands Saccatapavl 
in splendid apparel and made merry with strong drink [i28] and I too 
will have a good drink myself with her: so unstable are womenkind.” 
He said, “You will not be able to do so,” and took his wager for a 
thousand crowns. So he told the other goldsmiths, and early next 
morning, disguised as an ascetic, our wise man made his way into the 
cemetery, and not far from her place of abode stood worshipping the 
Sun. She saw him as she was setting out to collect alms, and thought, 
“Surely this must be an ascetic with miraculous powers. I dwell on one 

^ getagarmip,. Amongst the Jains is an order of white-robed ascetics called Svetam- 
baras. Compare our White FHart. 
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side of the cemetery, but he in the centre of it : his heart must be Ml of a 
holy calm, I will pay my respecte to him.” So she drew nigh to him and 
saluted him, but he neither looked nor spoke. On the next day he acted in 
the same way. But on the third day when she saluted him, he looked down 
and said, “ Depart,” On the fourth day he spoke kindly to her and said, 

‘‘ Are you not tired begging for alms 1 ” She thought, “ I have had a kind 
greeting,” and departed well pleased. On the fifth day she received a still 
kinder greeting and after sitting awhile she saluted him and went her ways. 
But on the sixth day she came and saluted him as he sat there. He said, 

“ Sister, what in the world is this great noise of song and music in Benares 
to-day?” She answered, “Holy Sir, do you not know that a festival is 
proclaimed in the city and this is the sound of those that make merry 
there?” Pretending not to know he said, “Yes, this doubtless is the noise 
I hear.” Then he asked, “ How many meals, Sister, do you omit to take? ” 
“Four, Sir,” she said, “and how many do you omit?” “Seven, Sister,” 
but in this he spoke falsely, for he used to eat all day and night. Then he 
asked, “ How many years is it since you took religious vows ? ” And when 
she said, “ Twelve, and how many since you took orders 1 ” he answered, 
“ This is the sixth year.” Then he asked, “ Sister, have you attained to a 
holy calm?” “I have not. Sir. Have you?” “Neither have we,” he said. 
“We get. Sister, neither the joy of sensual pleasure, nor the bliss of 
renunciation. What is it to us that hell is hot? Let us follow in the way 
of the multitude : I will become a house-holder, and as I own the treasure 
which belonged to my mother, I shall come to no harm.” On hearing 
what he said, through her want of stability she conceived a passion for 
him and said, “ I too, sir, feel spiritual discontent: if you do not reject me, 
I too will keep house with you.” So he said to her, “I will not reject 
you: you shall be my wife.” Then he brought her into the city and 
cohabited with her. And going to the drinking booth with her he himself 
took strong drink and handed her over to his friends the worse for liquor. 
So that other fellow lost his wager of a thousand crowns, and she was blest 
with numerous sons and daughters by the goldsmith. At that time Kunala 
was the goldsmith’ and in telling the story he began with the words “I saw.” 

In the second tale is a story of the past which is told at length in the 
Fourth Book in the Kakati® Birth Story. Now at this time Kunala was 
the Garuda, and this is the reason why in illustrating what he had seen 
with his own eyes he began with the words “ I saw.” In the third story 
once upon a time Brahmadatta slew the king of Kosala and seized on his 
kingdom. Carrying off his chief queen, who was big with child, he returned 
to Benares, and, though he knew her condition, he made her his queen 
consort. When her time was fully come she gave birth to a son like an 
image of gold. And the queen thought, “ When he is grown up, the king 
^ Beading tuldputto. * Yol. in. No, 327, E. V. p. 60. 
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of Benares will say [429], ‘ He is a son of my enemy : what is he to me 1 ’ 
and will put him to death, Hay, let not my boy perish by an enemy’s 
hand.” So she said to his nurse, “ Cover this child, my dear, with a coarse 
cloth and go and lay him in the charnel ground.” The nurse did so and 
after bathing returned home. The king of, Kosala too after death was 
born in the form of a guardian angel of the boy, and by his divine power 
a she-goat belonging to a goat-herd, who was keeping his flock in this spot, 
on seeing the child conceived an affection for him and after giving him 
milk to suck wandered off for a bit, and then came back twice, thrice or 
even fdur times, and gave him suck. The goat-herd, on seeing what the 
goat was about, came to the spot, and when he saw the child conceived an 
affection for it and brought it to his wife. Now she was childless and 
therefore had no milk to give him. So the she-goat continued to give it 
suck. From that day two or three goats died every day. The goat-herd 
thought, “ If this boy goes on being tended by us, all our goats will perish. 
What is he to us 1 ” Then he laid him in an earthenware vessel, covering 
him up with another, and smeared his face all over, without leaving any 
chink, with the flour of beans, and dropped him into the river. The child 
was carried down by the stream and was found on the lower bank near 
the king’s palace by a low-caste mender of old rubbish, who was there with 
his wife, washing his face. He ran up in haste pulled the vessel out of the 
water and laid it on the bank. “ What have we here ? ” he thought, and 
uncovering the vessel found the child. His wife too was childless and she 
also conceived an affection for him. So she took him home and watched 
over him. When he was seven or eight years old, his father and mother 
would take him with them when they went to the palace. When he was 
sixteen years old, the lad often went to the palace to mend old things. 
And the king and queen consort had a daughter named Kurangavl, a girl 
of extraordinary beauty. From the moment she set eyes upon him she fell 
in love with the youth, and not caring for any one else she constantly 
repaired to the place where he worked. From their repeatedly seeing one 
another they were mutually enamoured, and secretly within the royal 
precincts guilty relations were established. In course of time the servants 
told the king. In his rage he called his councillors together and said, 
“ Such and such acts have been committed by this low-caste fellow ; con- 
sider what must be done with him.” His councillors made answer : 
“ Great is his offence ; after exacting all manner of punishment we must 
put him to death.” At this moment the lad’s father (the king of Kosala), 
who had become his guardian angel, took possession of the body of the 
youth’s mother, and under the influence of the divine being she drew nigh 
to the king and said, “ Sire, this youth is no low-caste fellow. He is the 
son born to me by the king of Kosala. In saying that my boy was dead, 
I lied to you. Knowing him to be the child of your enemy I gave him to 
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a nurse and had him exposed in a charnel ground. Then a goat-herd 
patched over him, but when his goats all began to die, he had him cast 
into the river, and being transported hither by the stream, he was found 
by the low-caste man who repairs old rubbish in our palace ag,d fostered 
by him, and if you do not believe me, call for all these people and inquire 
of them.” The king summoned all of them, beginning with the nurse, and 
learning on inquiry that the facts were as she stated, he was delighted to 
find that the youth was nobly born, and giving directions that he should take 
a bath and put on splendid apparel, he gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Now from his having brought about the death of the goats [430] they 
named him Elakamara (Goat’s Bane). Then the king assigned him a 
transport and an army and sent him off, saying, “ Go and take possession 
of the kingdom that was your father’s.” So he set off with Kurahgavi and 
was established on the throne. Then the king of Benares thought, “ He is 
quite uneducated,” and to instruct him in arts he sent Chalangakumara to 
be his teacher. Accepting him as his teacher he conferred on him the 
post of commander-in-chief. By and bye Kurahgavi misconducted herself 
with him. And the commander-in-chief had an attendant named Dha- 
nantevasi, and he sent by his hand robes and other adornments to Kurah- 
gavi, and she went wrong with him too. So vicious and immoral are 
wicked women, and therefore I praise them not. This the Great Being 
taught in telling a story of the past, for at that time he was Chalahgakumara, 
and therefore the incident he related was one he saw with his own eyes. 

In the fifth story once upon a time a king of Kosala seized the kingdom 
of Benares and made the king’s chief queen, who at that time was preg- 
nant, his queen consort, and then returned to his own city. By and bye 
she gave birth to a son. The king, because he had no children of his own, 
fondly cherished the boy and had him instructed iu all learning, and when 
he was of age he sent him away, bidding him take possession of the king- 
dom which had belonged to his father. He went and reigned there. Then 
his mother saying she longed to see her boy took leave of the king of 
Kosala, and setting out for Benares with a large escort took up her abode 
in a town lying between the two kingdoms. In this place dwelt a certain 
handsome brahmin youth named Pancalacanda. He brought her a present. 
On seeing him she fell in love and misconducted herself with him. After 
spending a few days there, she went to Benares and saw her son. On 
returning she took up her abode in the same town and, after spending 
several days in guilty intercourse with her lover, she departed to Kosala 
city. Very soon after this, giving this or that reason for visiting her son, 
she took leave of the king and in going and returning stayed a fortnight 
in the same town, misconducting herself with her lover. So wicked and 
false, Sampunnamukha, are women. And in telling this story of the past 
he began with the words, “To the same effect also is this tale.” [432] Here- 
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after, in a variety of ways exhibiting the charm with which he preached 
the Law, he said, “Friend Punnamukha, there are four things which, if 
certain circumstances arise, prove injurious — these, I say, are not to be 
lodged in a neighbour’s household — an ox, a cow, a chariot, a wife. Prom 
these four things a wise man would keep his house clear ; 

[433] Ox, cow, nor car to neighbours lend, 

Nor trust a wife to house of friend : 

The car they break through want of -skill, 

The ox by over-driving kill. 

The cow is over-milked ere long, 

The wife in kinsman’s house goes wrong. 

There are six things, friend Punnamukha, which under certain circum- 
stances prove injurious — a bow lacking its string, a wife living in a 
kinsman’s family, a ship\ a car with broken axle, an absent friend, a 
wicked comrade, under certain circumstances, prove injurious. Verily on 
eight grounds, friend Punnamukha, a woman despises her husband : for 
poverty, for sickness, for old age, for drunkenness, for stupidity, for care- 
lessness, for attending to every kind of business, for neglecting every duty 
towards her — verily, on these eight grounds a woman despises her lord. 
Here moreover, occurs this verse : 

If poor or sick or old, a sot, or reckless thought. 

If dull or by his cares of business overwrought, 

Or disobliging found — such lord a wife esteems as nought.* 

Verily on nine grounds does a woman incur blame : if she is fond of 
frequenting parks, gardens, and river banks, fond of visiting the houses of 
kinsfolk or of strangers, given to wearing the adornment of cloth worn by 
gentlemen, if she is a drinker of strong drink, given to staring about her, 
or of standing before her door — on these nine grounds, I say, a woman 
incurs blame. Here moreover occurs the following verse : 

A woman drest in smart cloth vest, dram-drinking, apt to roam 

In pleasance, park, by river side, to friend’s or stranger’s home, 

Standing before her door, to stare about with idle gaze. 

In nine such ways corrupted soon from path of virtue strays. 

Verily, friend Punnamukha, in forty different ways a woman makes up 
to a man*. She draws herself up, she bends down, she frisks about, she 
looks coy, she presses together her finger tips, she plants one foot on the 
other, she scratches the ground with a stick, she dances her boy up and 
down, [434] she plays and makes the boy play, she kisses and makes him 
kiss her, she eats and gives him to eat, she either gives or begs something, 
whatever is done she mimics, she speaks in a high or low tone, she speaks 

^ This seems to require like the other nouns some qualifying epithet. 

* accavadati. Morris in P, T. 8. Journal for ’86, p. 100, quotes a passage from 
Suttavihhanga n. p. 263. 
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now indistinctly, now distinctly, she appeals to Mm with dance, song and 
music, with tears or coquetry, or with her finery, she laughs or stares, she 
shakes her dress or shifts her loin-cloth, exposes or covers up her leg, 
exposes her bosom, her armpit, her navel, she closes her eye, she elevates 
her eyebrow, she pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll out, looses or 
tightens her cloth dress, looses or tightens her head-gear. Yerily in these 
forty ways she makes up to a man. Verily, friend Punnamukha, a wicked 
woman is to be known in twenty-five different ways : she praises her lord’s 
absence from home, she rejoices not in his return, she speaks in his dis- 
praise, she is silent in his praise, she acts to his injury, and not to his 
advantage, she does whatever is harmful to him and refrains from what is 
serviceable, she goes to bed with her clothes on and lies with her face 
averted from him, she tosses about from side to side, she makes a great 
ado, she heaves a long-drawn sigh, she feels a pain, she frequently has to 
solicit nature, she acts perversely, on hearing a stranger’s voice she opens 
her ear and listens attentively, she is a waster of her lord’s goods, she is 
intimate with her neighbours, she gads abroad, she walks the streets, she 
is guilty of adultery, disregarding her husband she has wicked thoughts 
in her heart. Verily in these twenty-five ways, friend Pumiamukha, is a 
wicked woman to be known. Here moreover occurs this utterance ; 

Her husband’s absence she approves nor grieves should he depart. 

Nor at the sight of his return rejoices in her heart. 

She ne’er at any time will say aught in her husband’s praise, 

Such are the signs that surely mark the wicked woman’s ways. 
Undisciplined, against her lord some mischief she will plot, 

His interest neglects and does the thing that she ought not. 

With face averted lies she down beside him, fully dressed. 

By such like signs her wickedness is surely thus confessed, 

[435] Restless she turns from side to side nor lies one moment stilU, 

Or heaves a long drawn sigh and groans, pretending she is ill. 

As if at nature’s call from bed she oftentimes will rise. 

By such like signs her wickedness a man may recognise. 

Perverse in all her acts she does the thing she should eschew, 

And hearkens to the stranger’s voice, her favours should he sue, 

Her husband’s wealth is freely spent some other love to gain. 

By signs like these her wickedness to all is rendered plain. 

The wealth that by her lord with toil was carefully amassed. 

The gear so painfully heaped up, behold, she squanders fast, 

With neighbours far too intimate the lady soon will grow, 

And by such signs the wickedness of women one may know. 

Stepping abx’oad behold her how she walks about the streets, 

And with the grossest disrespect her lord and master treats: 

Nor of adultery stops short, corrupt in heart and mind — 

By such like signs how wicked are all womenfolk we find. 

Often she will at her own -door all decency defy. 

And shamelessly expose herself to any passing by, 

^ kumhimi, kwihkumiyajdta is not found. The scholiast says koldhalam karoti. 
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The wMle with troubled heaart she looks around on every side — 

By such like signs the wick^iness of women is descried. 

As groves are made of wood, as streams in curves and windings flow, 

So, give them opportunity, all women wrong will go. 

Yea give them opportunity and secrecy withal, 

And every single woman will from paths of virtue fall : 

Thus will all women wantons prove, should time and place avail. 

And e’en with humpback dwaif will sin, should other lovers fail. 

Women that serve for man’s delight let every one distrust, 

Fickle in heart they ever are and unrestrained in lust. 

Ladies of pleasure fitly called, the basest of the base. 

To all men such as common are as any bathing place. 

[437] Moreover he said: Once upon a time at Benares was a king 
named Kandari who was a very handsome man, and to him daily his 
counsellors would bring a thousand boxes of perfume, and with this per- 
fume they would make the house trim and neat, and then splitting up the 
boxes they would make scented firewood and cook the food therewith. 
Now his wife was a lovely woman named KinnarS, and his chaplain Pan- 
calacanda was the same age as himself and full of wisdom. And in the 
wall near the king’s palace grew a rose-apple tree and its branches hung 
down upon the wall, and in the shade of it dwelt a loathsome, misshapen 
cripple. Now one day queen Kinnara looking out of her window saw him 
and conceived a passion for him. [438] And at night after winning the 
king’s favour by her charms, as soon as he had fallen asleep, she would get 
up softly and putting all manner of dainty food in a golden vessel and 
taking it on her hips, she would let herself down through the window by 
means of a rope of cloth, and climbing up the rose-apple tree drop down by a 
branch of it and give her dainty food to the cripple and take her pleasure 
with him, and then ascend to the palace the same way that she had come 
down, and after shampooing herself all over with perfumes lie down by the 
king’s side. In this way she would constantly misconduct herself with this 
cripple and the king knew nothing of it. One day the king after a solemn 
procession round the city was entering his palace when he saw this cripple, 
a pitiable object, lying in the shade of the rose-apple, and he said to his 
chaplain, “Just look at this ghost of a man.” “Yes, sire 1 ” “Is it possible, 
my friend, that any woman moved by lust would come nigh such a loath- 
some creature 1 ” Hearing what he said the cripple, swelling with pride, 
thought, “ What is it this king said ? Methinks he knows nothing of his 
queen’s coming to visit me.” And stretching out his folded hands towards 
the rose-apple tree he cried, “0 my lord, thou guardian spirit of this tree, 
excepting thee no one knows about this.” The chaplain noticing his action 
thought, “Of a truth the king’s chief consort by the help of this tree comes 
and misconducts herself with him.” So he said to the king, “Sire, at 
night what is it like when you come into contact with the queen’s person? ” 
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“I notice nothing else,” he said, “but that at the middle watch her body 
is cold,” “Well, sire, whatever may be the case with other women, your 
queen Kinnara misconducts herself with him.” “What is this you say, 
my friend? Would such a charming lady-tate her pleasure with this 
disgusting creature? ” “ Well then, sire, put it to the proof.” “Agreed,” 

said the king, and after sirpper he lay down with her, to put it to the test. 
At the usual time for falling asleep, he pretended to drop off, and she acted 
as before. The king following in her steps took his stand in the shade of 
the rose-apple tree. The cripple was in a rage with the queen and said, 

“ You are very late in coming,” and struck with his hand the chain in her 
ear. So she said, “ Be not angry, my lord ; I was watching for the king 
to fall asleep,” and so saying she acted as it were a wife’s part in his house. 
But when he struck her, the ear-ornament, which was like a lion’s head, 
falling from her ear dropped at the king’s feet. The king thought, “Just 
this will be the best thing for me,” and he took it away with him. And 
after misconducting herself with her lover she returned just as before and 
proceeded to lie down by the side of the king. The king rejected her 
advances and next day he gave an order, saying, “Let queen Kinnara 
come, wearing every ornament I have given her.” She said, “ My lion’s 
head jewel is with the goldsmith,” and refused to come. When a second 
message was sent, she came with only a single ear-ornament, [439] The 
king asked, “ Where is your ear-ring?” “With the goldsmith.” He sent 
for the goldsmith and said, “ Why do you not let the lady have her ear- 
ring?” “I have it not, sire.” The king was enraged and said, “You 
wicked, vile woman, your goldsmith must be a man just like me,” and so 
saying he threw the ear-ring down before her and said to the chaplain, 
“ Friend, you spoke the truth ; go and have her head chopped off.” So he 
secured her in a certain quarter of the palace and came and said to the 
king, “ Sire, be not angry with the queen Kinnara : all women are just 
the samk If you are anxious to see how immoral women are, I will show 
you their wickedness and deceitfulness. Come, let us disguise ourselves 
and go into the country.” The king readily agreed and, handing over his 
kingdom to his mother, he set out on his travels with his chaplain. When 
they had gone a league’s journey and were seated by the high road, a 
certain gentleman of property, who was holding a marriage festival for his 
son, had seated the bride in a close carriage and was accompanying her 
with a large escort. On seeing this the chaplain said, “If you like, you 
can make this girl misconduct herself with you.” “ What say you, my 
friend 1 with this great escort the thing is impossible.” “ Well then see 
this, my lord? ” And going forward he set up a tent-shaped screen not far 
from the high road and, placing the king inside the screen, himself sat 
down by the side of the road, weeping. Then the gentleman on seeing it 
asked, “Why, friend, are you weeping?” “My wife,” he said, “was heavy 
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with, child and I set out on a journej to take her to her own home, and 
while still on the way her pangs overtook her and she is in trouble within 
the screen, and she has no woman with her and I cannot go to her there. 
I do not know what will happen.” “ She ought to have a woman with her : 
do not weep, there are numbers of women herej one of them shall go to 
her.” “ Well then let this maiden come; it will be a happy omen for the 
girl,” He thought, “ What he says is true; it will be an auspicious thing 
for my daughter-in-law. She will be blest with numerous sons and daugh- 
ters,” and he brought her there. Passing inside the screen she fell in love 
at first sight with the king and misconducted herself with him, and the king 
gave her his signet ring. So when the deed was done and she came out of 
the tent they asked her, “What has she given birth to?” “ A boy the 
colour of gold ? ” So the gentleman took her and went oflT. The chaplain 
came to the king and said, “You have seen, sire, even a young girl is 
thus wicked. How much more will other women be so ? Pray, sir, did 
you give her anything?” “Yes, I gave her my signet ring.” “I will 
not allow her to keep it.” And he followed in haste and caught up the 
carriage, and when they said, “ What is the meaning of this ? ” he said, 
“This girl has gone ofi' with a ring my brahmin wife had laid on her 
pillow: give up the ring, lady,” [440] In giving it she scratched the 
brahmin’s hand, saying, “ Take it, you rogue.” Thus did the brahmin in 
a variety of ways show the king that many other women are guilty of 
misconduct, and said, “ Let this suffice here ; we will now go elsewhere, 
Sire.” The king traversed all India, and they said, “ All women will be 
just the same. What are they to us? let us turn back.” So they went 
straight home to Benares. The chaplain said, “ It is thus. Sire, with all 
women ; so wicked is their nature. Forgive queen Kinnara.” At the 
prayer of his chaplain he pardoned her, but had her thrust out from the 
palace. And when he had ejected her from the place, he chose another 
queen-consort, and he had the cripple driven forth and ordered the rose- 
apple branch to be lopped off. At that time Kunala was Pancalacanda. 
So in telling the story of what he had seen with his own eyes, in illustra- 
tion he spoke this stanza : 

This much from tale of Kandari and KinnarS is shown; 

All women fail to find delight in homes that are their own. 

Thus does a wife forsake her lord, though lusty he and strong, 

And will with any other man, e’en cripple vile, go wrong. 

Another story is this ; Once upon a time a king of Benares, Baka by 
name, ruled his kingdom righteously. At that time a certain poor man, 
who dwelt by the eastern gate of Benares, had a daughter named 
Pancapapa^ It is said that in a former birth as a poor man’s daughter 
she was kneading clay and plastering a wall. Then a paccekabuddha 
1 Compare Buddhagho$ha's Parables, Ch. xix. The Story of the Sense of Touch. 
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thought, “ Where am I to get clay to make this monntam cave neat and 
trim! I can get it in Benares/’ So putting on his cloak, and bowl in 
hand, he went into the city and took his stand not far from this woman. 
She was angry, and, looking at him, thought, In his wicked heart he is 
begging for clay as well as alms.” The paccekabuddha stood without 
moving. So, when she saw that he remained motionless, she was converted, 
and, looking at him once more, she said, “ Priest, you have got no clay,” 
and she took a big lump and put it in his bowl, and with this clay he 
made things neat in his cave. [441] And as a reward for this lump of 
clay, her person became soft to the touch, but in consequence of her angry 
look her hands, feet, mouth, eyes and nose became hideously ugly, and so 
men knew her by the name of Paficapapa (The Five Defects). Now the 
king of Benares was once wandering about the city by night and came to 
this spot, and she was playing with the village girls, and not recognising 
the king she seized him by the hand. As the result of her touch he lost all 
control over himself, and was as it were thrilled by a heavenly touch, and 
inflamed by passion he caught her by the hand, though she was so hideous 
to look upon, and asked whose daughter she was. When she answered, 
“ Daughter of a dweller by the gate,” * and he heard she was unmarried, he 
said, “I will be your husband : go and ask your parents’ consent.” She 
went to her father and mother and said, “ A certain man wishes to marry 
me.” On their assenting, and saying, “He too must be a poor, sorry 
creature, if he desires one like you,” she came and told him that her parents 
consented. So he cohabited with her in that very house, and quite early 
in the morning sought his palace. Prom that day the king constantly 
came there in disguise, and did not care to look at any other woman. 
Now one day her father was attacked with a bloody flux. The remedy 
for his sickness was a constant supply of rice gruel prepared with milk, 
ghee, honey, and sugar, and this, owing to their poverty, they could not 
procure. Then the mother said to the daughter, “My dear, would your 
husband be able to procure us some rice gruel?” “Dear mother,” she 
said, “ my husband must be even poorer than we are ; but even if this is 
so, I will ask him : do not be worried.” So saying, about the time when 
he should return, she sat down as if in a disconsolate state. When the 
king came he asked why she was so sad, and on hearing what was the 
matter, he said, “ My dear, whence shall I get this very powerful remedy ? ” 
And he thought, “ I cannot continually keep coming here in this way ; 
one must consider the risk one runs in the journey to and fro ; but if I 
were to take her to the court, being ignorant of her possession of a soft 
touch, they will make a mock of me and say, ‘Our king has returned 
with a female goblin.’ But if I make all the city acquainted with her 
^ dvdravasi, meaning perhaps an inhabitant of a poor quarter. Of. dvdragdma, a 
village outside the city gate, a suburb. 
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touch, I shall do away with all reproach against myself.” So he said to 
her, “My dear, do not vex yourself: I will bring your father some rice 
gruel,” and so saying, after taking his pleasure with her he returned to 
his palace. The hext day he had some rice gruel such as she described 
boiled for her, and, taking some leaves, made two baskets with them, and 
in one he put the rice gruel, and in the other he placed a jewelled diadem 
and fastened them up. And at night he came and said, “ My dear, we 
are poor : I got this with great difficulty. You are to say to your father, 
‘To-day eat the rice gruel from this basket, and to-morrow from that.’” 
She did accordingly. So her father, after eating a very little of it, from 
its invigorating qualities was soon satisfied, and the rest she gave to her 
mother, and herself [442] partook of it, and all three of them felt very 
happy, and the basket containing the jewelled diadem they reserved for 
the needs of the next day. The king on reaching his palace washed his 
face and said, “Bring me my diadem.” On their saying, “We cannot 
find it,” he said, “Search through the whole city.” They searched, but 
still did not find it. “ Well then,” he said, “ search in the houses of the 
poor outside the city, beginning with the baskets of leaves for food.” 
They searched and found the jewel diadem in this house, and crying out, 
“This woman’s father and mother are thieves,” they bound them and 
brought them to the king. Then her father said, “ My lord, we are no 
thieves; a certain man brought us this jewel.” “Who was itl” he said. 
“ My son-in-law,” he answered. When asked where he was, he said, 
“ My daughter knows.” Then he had a word with her. “ My dear,” he 
said, “you know who your husband is.” “I do not know.” “If this is 
so, we are undone.” “ Dear father, he comes when it is dai’k, and departs 
before it is light, so I do not know his appearance, but I can recognise him 
by the touch of his hand.” Her father told this to the king’s officers, and 
they told the king. The king, pretending ignorance of the whole matter, 
said, “Well, place the woman in a tent screen in the palace yard and cut 
a hole in the curtain as big as a man’s hand and call the citizens togethei', 
and detect the thief by the touch of his hand.” The officers did as he 
bade them. On going to her and seeing what she was like they were filled 
with loathing, and said, “ She is a goblin,” and in their disgust they did 
not dare to touch her. But they brought and placed her within a screen 
in the palace yard and gathered together all the citizens. Seizing hold of 
the hand of every one that came, as it was stretched out through the hole, 
she said, “ This is not the man.” The people were so captivated by the 
heavenly touch of her they could not tear themselves away. They thought, 
“ If she be worthy of punishment, though we should have to inflict blows 
upon her with a stick, yet we should be ready to undergo any servile tasks 
for her, and to take her home as our wedded wife.” Then the king’s men 
beat them and drove them away, and all of them, beginning with the 
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viceroy, behaved like madmeja. Then the king said, “ Could I possibly be 
the mani” and stretched forth his hand. The vroman, seizing his hand, 
cried aloud, “ I have got the thief.” The king inquired of his men, 
“When your hand was seized by her what did you think of it? ” They 
told him exactly how it was with them. So the king said, “ This is why 
I made them bring her to my house. Had they known nothing of her 
touch, they would have despised me. And now that all of you have 
learned the facts from me, say in whose house ought she to dwell as wife.” 
They said, “ In your house, Sire.” So, with the ceremonious sprinkling, 
he recognised her as his chief consort, [443] and bestowed great power on 
her father and mother. Thenceforth in his infatuation he neither set on 
foot any inquiries about her, nor so much as looked at any other woman. 
The other queens sought to discover the mystery respecting her. One day 
she saw in a dream some indication of her being the chief queen of two 
kings, and she told her dream to the king. The king summoned the inter- 
preters of dreams and asked, “ What is the meaning of such and such a 
dream being seen by her?” How they had received a bribe from the 
other women, and said, “ The fact of the queen’s sitting on the back of a 
perfectly white elephant is a token of your death, and that she touches 
the moon as she rides upon the elephant’s back is a sign of her bringing 
some hostile king against you.” “ What then is to be done ? ” said he. 
“ You cannot put her to death, Sire, but you must place her on board a 
ship and let her drift down the stream.” The king in the night put her 
on board, with food, garments, and adornments and sent her adrift on the 
river. As she was carried down in the vessel by the stream she came face 
to face with king Pavariya, as he was disporting himself in the river. His 
commander-in-chief on seeing it said, “ This ship belongs to me.” The 
king said, “ Its cargo is mine,” and when the ship reached them and they 
saw the woman he said, “Who are you, so like a goblin as you are?” 
She, smiling, said she was the chief consort of king Baka, and told him 
all her story, and that she was renowned throughout India as Pafica- 
papa. Then the king, taking her by the hand, lifted her out of the 
vessel, and no sooner had he taken her hand than he was inflamed with 
passion at her touch, and in the case of his other wives ceased to regard 
them as worthy the name of women, and he raised her to the position of 
chief queen, and she was as dear as his own life to him. Baka, on hearing 
what had happened, said, “ I will not allow him to make her his queen 
consort,” and getting together an army, he took up his quarters in a port 
on the opposite side of the river, and sent a message to this efiect, that 
Pavariya was either to surrender his wife or give battle. His rival was 
ready for battle, but the councillors of the two kings said, “ For the sake 
of a woman there is no need to die. From his being her first husband 
she belongs to Baka, but from his having rescued her from the ship she 
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belongs to Pavariya. Therefore let her be for the space of seven days at 
a time in the house of each of them.” After due deliberation they gained 
over the two kings to this view, and they both were highly pleased, and 
built cities on opposite banks of the river and took up their abode there, 
and the woman accepted the position of chief consort to the pair of kings, 
and they were both infatuated with her, Now she dwelt seven days in the 
house of one of them, and then crossed over in a ship to the abode of the 
other, and when in mid-stream she misconducted herself with the pilot 
who steered the vessel, a lame and bald old man. At that time KunEla 
[444], the king of birds, was Baka, and so he spoke of this as something 
he had seen with his own eyes, and to illustrate it he repeated this 
stanza : 

Wife of Pavarika and Baka too, 

(Two kings whose lust no pause or limit knew) 

Yet sins with her devoted husband’s slave; 

With what vile wretch would she not misbehave ? 

Yet another story : Once upon a time the wife of Brahmadatta, 
PihgiyanI by name, opening her window looked out and saw a royal groom, 
and, when the king had fallen asleep, she got down through the window 
and misconducted herself with him, and then again climbed back to the 
palace and shampooed her person with perfumes and lay down with the 
king. Now one day the king thought, “I wonder why at midnight the 
person of the queen is always cool : I will examine into the matter.” So 
one day he pretended to be asleep and got up and followed her and saw 
her committing folly with a groom. He returned and climbed up to his 
chamber, and she too after she had been guilty of adultery came and 
lay down on a truckle bed. Next day the king, in the presence of his 
ministers, summoned her and made known her misconduct, saying, “All 
women alike are sinnei’s.” And he forgave her ojSFenoe, though it deserved 
death, imprisonment, mutilation, or cleaving asunder, but he deposed her 
from her high rank and made some one else his queen consort. At that 
time king Kunala was Brahmadatta, and so it was that he told this story 
as of something he had seen with his own eyes, and by way of illustration 
he repeated this stanza : 

Fair PihgiyanI was as wife adored 
By Brahmadatta, earth’s all conquering lord, 

Yet sinned with her devoted hu^and’s slave, 

And lost by lechery both king and knave. 

[445] After telling of the sins of women in old-world stories, in yet 
another way, still speaking of their misdeeds, he said : 

Poor fickle creatures women are, ungrateful, treacherous they, 

No man if not possessed would deign to credit aught they say. 

Little reck they of duty’s call or plea of gratitude, 

Insensible to parents’ love and ties of brotherhood, 

Transgressing every law of right, they play a shameless part, 

In all their acts obedient to the wish of their own heart. 
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However long they dwell with him, though kind and loving he, 

Tender of heart and dear to them as life itself may be, 

In times of trouble and distress, leave him they will and must, 

I for my part in womenfolk can never put my trust. 

How often is a woman’s mind like shifty monkey’s found, 

Or like the shade cast by a tree on height^ or depth around, 

How changeful too the purpose lodged within a woman’s Va’east, 

Like tire of wheel revolving swift without a pause or rest. 

Whene’er with due reflection they look round and see their way 
To captivate some man of wealth and make of him their prey, 

Such simpletons with words so .soft and smooth they captive lead, 

E’en as Cambodian groom with herbs will catch the fiercest steed. 

But if when looking round with care they fail to see their way 
To get possession of his wealth and make of him a prey, 

They drive him off, as one that now has reached the furthest shore 
And cuts adrift the ferry boat he needeth nevermore. 

Like fierce devouring flame they hold him fast in their embrace. 

Or sweep him off like stream in flood that hxirries on apace ; 

They court the man they hate as much as one that they adore, 

E’en as a ship that hugs alike the near and farther shore. 

They not to one or two belong, like open stall are they, 

One might as soon catch wind with net as women hold in sway. 

[446] Like river, road, or drinking shed®, assembly hall or inn, 

So free to all are womenfolk, no limits check their sin. 

Fell as black serpent’s head are they, as ravenous as a fire, 

As kine the choicest herbage pick, they lovers rich desire. 

From elephant, black serpent, and from flame that’s fed on ghee, 

From man besprinkled to be king, and women wo should flee. 

All these whoso is on his guard will treat as deadly foe, 

Indeed their very nature it is very hard to know. 

Women who very clever are or very fair to view, 

And such as many men admire — all these one should eschew: 

A neighbour’s wife and one that seeks a man of wealth for mate, 

Such kind of women, five in all, no man should cultivate. 

[447] When he had thus spoken the people applauded the Great Being, 
crying, Bravo, well said ! ” and after telling of the faults of women in 
these instances he held his peace. On hearing him Ananda, the vulture 
king, said, “ My friend, Kunala, I too by my own powers of knowledge 
will tell of women’s faults,” and he began to speak of them, The Blessed 
One by way of illustration said : “ Then, verily, Ananda, the vulture king, 
marking the beginning, middle and end of what the bird Knnala had to 
say, at this time uttered these stanzas ; 

[448] Although a man with all this world contains of golden gear 
Should her endow of womenkind his heart may count most dear, 

Yot, if occasion serves, she will dishonour him withal — 

Beware lest thou into the hands of such vile wretches fall. 

1 kanna, apparently Skt skama, but one would have expected the compound to be 
pakkanna. Cf. Piaohel, Gramm, der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 206. 

® papa, a roadside shed where travellers are supplied with water. Cf, Jut, t. 802. 8. 
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A manly vigour'^ he may show, from worldly taint be free, 

Her maiden wooer may perhaps winsome and loving be, 

In times of trouble and distress leave him she will and must, 

I for my part in womankind can never put my trust. 

Let him not trust because he thinks ‘she fancies me, I trow,’ 

Nor let him trust because her tears oft in his presence flow; 

They court the man they hate as much as one that they adore, 

Just as a ship that hugs alike the near and' farther shore. 

Trust not a litter strewn with leaves and branches long ago 2 , 

Trust not thy whilom friend, perchance now grown into a foe, 

Trust not a king because thou thinkst, ‘My comrade once was he, 

Trust not a woman though she has borne children ten to thee. 

Women are pleasure-seekers all and unrestrained in lust, 

Transgressors of the moral law : in such put not yomr trust. 

A wife may feign unbounded love before her husband’s face ; 

Distrust her : women common are as any landing place. 

Eeady to mutilate or slay, from nothing do they shrink, 

And after having cut his throat they e’en his blood would drink: 

Let no man fix his love on them, creatures of passions base, 

Licentious and as common as some Ganges landing place. 

In speech they no distinction make betwixt the false and true, 

As kine the choicest herbage pick, rich lovers they pursue. 

One man they tempt with looks and smiles, another by their walk. 

Some they attract by strange disguise 3, others by honeyed talk. 

Dishonest, fierce and hard of heart, as sugar sweet their words, 

Nothing there is they do not know to cheat their wedded lords. 

Surely all womenfolk are vile, no limit bounds their shame, 

Impassioned and audacious they, devouring as a flame. 

Women are not so formed, this man to love and that abhor, 

They court the man they hate as much as one that they adore, 

E’en as a ship that hugs alike the near and farther shore. 

[4491 ’Tis not a case of love or hate with womenfolk we see, 

It is for gold they hug a man, as parasites a tree. 

A man may corpses burn or e’en dead flowers from temples rake^, 

Be groom of horse or elephant, or care of oxen take, 

Yet women after such low castes will run for money’s sake. 

One nobly born they leave if poor, as ’twere a low outcast, 

To such an one, like carrion vile, if rich, they hie them fast.” 

[450] Thus did Ananda, the vulture king, keeping to facts within 
his own knowledge, tell of the bad qualities of women, and then Ijeld his 
peace. Narada, too, after hearing what he had to say, keeping ho what 

^ utthuhaka. See Dliammapada 280, anutthahano, and its archaic form in the 
Journal Asiatiqiie, ix”“ S6r., tome xn. p. 215, where from the verbal base upphah we 
find an analogous form anuipAa?xatu. 

For fear it may harbour a snake. 

* The commentator refers to the story of Nalinika, No. 526, as an instance of 
■•this,":' 

* puppJiMsha44(^ka, a low-caste man who removes dead flowers from temples, Thera- 
Gutha, Y. G20, Qiiesti&nn of Milinda, v. 4, vol. ju. p. 211 (S. B. E. xxxvi.). 
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he himself knew, spoke of their bad qualities. In illustrating this the 
Master said: “Then verily Narada, hearing the beginning, middle and 
end of what Ananda, the vulture king, had to say, at this point repeated 
these stanzas : 

Four thin^ can never sated be~list well to these my words — 

Ocean, kings, brahmins, womankind, these four, 0 king of birds. 

All streams in earth that find their home will not the ocean fill. 

Though all may with its waters mix, something is lacking still. 

A brahmin cons^ his Vedas apd his legendary lore. 

Yet still he sacred knowledge lacks and craves for more and more. 

A king by conquest holds the world, its mountains, seas and all, 

The endless treasures it contains his very own may call. 

Yet sighs for worlds beyond the sea, for this he counts too small. 

One woman may have husbands eight, compliant to her will, 

All heroes bold, well competent love’s duties to fulfil. 

Yet on a ninth her love she sets, for something lacks she still. 

Women like flam^ devour their prey. 

Women like floods sweep all away, 

Women are pests, like thorns are they, 

Women for gold oft go astray. 

That man with net might catch the breeze, 

Or single-handed bale out seas. 

Clap with one hand, who once should dare 
His thoughts let range on woman fair. 

With women, clever jades, Truth aye is found a rarity. 

Their ways as much perplex as those of fishes in the sea 2 . 

[461] Soft-speaking, ill to satisfy, as rivers hard to fill, 

Down— down they sink : who women know should flee far from them stilP. 

Seducing traitresses, they tempt the holiest to his fall, 

Down — ^down they sink: who women know should flee afar from all. 
And whomsoever they may serve for gold or for desire, 

They burn him up as fuel burns cast in a blazing fire.” 

When Narada had thus set forth the vices of women, the Great Being 
once more by special instances illustrated their bad qualities. 


[452] To show this the Master said, “So verily the bird Kunala, after learning 
the beginning, middle and conclusion of what Nfirada had to say, repeated at 
this time these stanzas : 

E’en a wise man may dare to exchange a word 
With goblin foe armed with sharp whetted swordj 
Fierce snake he may assail, but ne’er too bold 
Alone with woman should he converse hold. 

^ For the form adhiyanam compare v. 24. 4, hhadiyamih, v. 143. 9, ammodiydnam, 
V. 506. 28, paribhunjiyam. Compare Hsohel, Orammatih der PmJcrit-Spraehm, § 693. 

2 These lines occur on p. 62, supra. 

3 Vol. n. p. 226, vol. iv. p. 292, English version. 
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Man’s reason is o’ercome by woman’s charms, 

Speech, smiles, with dance and song, their only arms; 
unstable souls they harass, as erewhile 
Fell demons merchants slew in goblin isle. 

Given to strong drink and meat, one tries in vain 
To curb their appetite or lust restrain, 

Like to some fa^bled monster of the deep. 

Into their maw a man’s whole wealth they sweep. 

Lust’s five-fold realm they own as their domain, 

Their swelling pride uncurbed none may restrain: 

As rivers all to ocean find their way. 

So careless souls to women fall a prey. 

The man in whom these women take delight. 

Moved by their greed or carnal appetite. 

Yea such an one inflamed bjr strong desire. 

They clean consume as fuel in the fire. 

If one they know is rich, on him they fall 
And off they carry him, his wealth and all, 

Eound him thus fired with lust their arms they fling, 

AlS creepers to some forest sal tree cling. 

Like vimba^ fruit red-lipped^, so bright and gay, 

’Gainst man they many a stratagem essay. 

With laughter now assailing, now with smiles. 

Like Sarfivara*, that lord of many wiles. 

Women with gold and jewels rich bedecked, 

Bv husband’s kin received with due respect, 

[463] Though strictly guarded ’gainst their lords will sin, 

Like her the demon’s maw conveyed within^. 

A man may very famous be and wise, 

Eevered and honoured in all people’s eyes, 

Yet fall’n ’neath woman’s sway no more will shine 
Than moon eclipsed by EShu’s® power malign. 

The vengeance wreaked by angry foe on foe. 

Or such as tyrants to their victims show. 

Yea a worse fate than this o’ershadows all 
That through their lust ’neath woman’s sway shall fall. 
Threatened with person scratched or hair pxilled out, 
Scourged, cudgelled, buffeted or kicked about, 

Yet woman to some low-born lover hies 
Delighting in him as in carrion flies. 

Shun women in highways and lordly hall. 

In royal city or in township small, 

A man of insight, would he happy be. 

Avoids the snare thus laid by Namuci®. 

He who relaxes good ascetic rule, 

To practise what is mean and base, poor fool, 

Will barter heaven for hell, like unto them 
Who change a flawless for a blemished’' gem. 

'^ Momordicamonadelpha, ^ vimboakpha. 

> Saihvara, the name of a demon. 

* m. mo* Samugga-Jataha, 

® Kghu, B Titan supposed to swallow the moon and cause an eclipse. 

* A name of MSra. See Win'disch, Mara ■and Buddha, p. 186. 
ehedagSmimani, 
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Despised is he in this world and the next 
And, willingly by evil women vext, 

Goes stumbling recklessly, fall upon fall, 

As vicious ass runs wild with oar and all. 

Now in silk-cotton grove of iron spears 
Now in Patapana he disappears, 

Now lodged in some brute form is seen to flit 
In ghostly realms that he may never quit. 

In Nandana® love’s heavenly sport and play, 

On earth the monarch’s universal sway. 

Is lost through woman, and throuj^h her alas! 
All careless souls to state of suffering pass. 

[454] Not hard to attain are heavenly sport and play, 
Nor upon earth the world-wide monwrch’s sway, 
Nymphs too in golden homes by these are won 
Who with concupiscence long since have done. 

To pass from Realm of Sense with life renewed 
To World of Form, with higher powers endued, 
Is by rebirth in sphere of Arhats won 
By these who with concupiscence have done. 

The bliss that doth all sense of pain transcend, 
Unwavering, unconditioned, without end, 

Is by pure souls, now in Nirvana, won 
Who with concupiscence long since have done.” 


[456] Thus did the Great Being, after bringing about their attainment 
of the Eternal Great Nirvana, end his lesson. And the elves and mighty 
serpents and the like in the Himalayas, and the angels standing in the air, 
all applauded, saying, “ Bravo ! spoken with all the charm of a Buddha.” 
Ananda, the vulture king, Narada, the brahmin angel, Punnamukha, the 
royal cuckoo, each with his own following, retired to their respective 
places, and the Great Being too departed to his own abode. But the 
others from time to time returned and received instruction at the hands 
of the Great Being, and abiding by his admonition became destined to 
Heaven. 


The Master here ended his lesson and identifying the Birth repeated the final 
stanza: 

Udayi royal cuckoo was, Ananda vulture king. 

Good Sariputta Narada, EuQ&la I that sing. 

Thus are ye to vuxderstand this Birth. 

Now these Brethren, when they came, came by the supernatural power of 
the,. Master, and on returning returned by their own power. And the Master 
revealed to them in the Great Forest the means by which ecstasy may be 
induced, and that very day they attained to Arhatship. There was a mighty 
gathering of angelic beings, so the Blessed One declared to them the Mahasamaya- 
sutta (the discourse preached to a great company). 

J Compare Saiiikicca-J&taJta, p. 139, supra. 

^ Nandana, a garden in Indra’s heaven. 
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MAHA-SUTASOMA-JATAKA^ 

Master of dairay flavours f etc. This story the Master while dwelling at 
Jetavana told concerning the Elder, Angulimala^. The manner of his birth and 
admission to the priesthood is to be understood as fully described in the 
Ahgulimala-sutta. Now from the time when by an Act of Truth he saved the 
life of a woman having a difficult delivery he easily obtained offerings of food 
and by cultivating retirement he afterwards attained to Arhatship and became 
recognised as one of the eighty Great Elders. At that time they started this 
subject in the Hall of Truth, saying, “ Oh ! what a miracle, sirs, was wrought 
by the Blessed One in that he thus peacefully and without using any violence 
converted and humbled such a cruel and blood-stained robber as Afigulimala: 
Ohl Buddhas verily do mighty works!” The Master seated in the Perfumed 
Chamber by his divine sense of hearing caught what was said and, knowing that 
to-day his coming would be very helpM and that there would be an exposition of 
a great doctrine, with the incomparable grace of a Buddha he went to the Hall 
of Truth and there sitting on the seat reserved for him he asked what theme 
thev were discussing in conclave ; and when they told him what it was he said, 
“ There is no marvel. Brethren, in my converting him now [467], when I have 
attained to the highest enlightenment. I also tamed him when I was living in 
a previous stage of existence and in a condition of only limited^ knowledge,” and 
with these words he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time a king named Koravya exercised a righteous rule in 
the city of Indapatta, in the kingdom of Kuru. The Bodhisatta came to 
life as the child of his chief queen, and from his fondness tor pressed soma 
juice they called him Sutasoma. When he was come of age his father 
sent him to Takkasila to be educated by a teacher of world-wide fame. So 
taking his teacher’s fee he started on his way there. At Benares, too, 
prince Brahmadatta, son of the king of Kasi, was sent by his father for a 
like purpose and set out upon the same road. In the course of his journey 
Sutasoma to rest himself sat down on a bench in a hall by the city gate. 
Prince Brahmadatta, too, came and sat down with him on the same bench. 
After a friendly greeting Sutasoma asked him, saying, “Friend, you are 
tired with your journey. Whence have you come?” On his saying “ From 
Benares,” he asked whose son he was, “ The son of Brahmadatta,” “ And 
what is your name?” “ Prince Brahmadatta.” “ With what object are 
you come?” “To be instructed in arts,” he I'eplied. Then prince 

^ Compare Jdtaka-Maldf xxxi. The Story of, Sutasoma, Jdt, vol. v. No. 613, Jayad- 
disa-Jdtaka, and Gariyu-Fifakat in. 12. p. 100 (ed. by E. Morris). 

^ For the story of Augulimala see Angulmdlasuttam {Majjhima Nihdya, No, 86, 
voh n. pt, I, p. 97) and Hardy’s Jfanuat, pp. 257—261. 

® padesandnam. See §ikshds(muceaya, Index, p. 386, s.v, prddeSika, 1. local, 
provincial, 2, limited, as in priideHkaydnam, Mahdvyutpatti, § 59. 
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Brahmadatta said, “You too are tired with your journey,” and questioned 
him in iike manner. And Sutasoma told him all about himself. And 
they both thought, “We are two princes going to receive instruction in 
arts at the hands of the same teacher,” and struck up a friendship one 
with another. Then entering the city they repaired to the teacher’s house 
and saluted him, and after declaring their origin they said they had come 
to bo instructed in arts. He readily agreed with their proposals. Offering 
him the fee for instruction they entered upon their studies, and not merely 
they, but other princes who were at that time in India, to the number of 
one hundred and one, received instruction from the teacher. Sutasoma 
being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in teaching, and without 
visiting the othera [458] he thought, “ This is my friend,” and went to 
prince Brahmadatta only, and becoming his private teacher* he soon 
educated him, while the others only gradually acquired their learning. 
They, too, after zealous application to their studies bade farewell to their 
teacher, and forming an escort to Sutasoma set out on their return journey. 
Then Sutasoma standing in front of them dismissed them, saying, “ After 
you have given a proof of your learning to your respective fathers you will 
be established each in your own kingdom. When so established see that 
you obey my instructions.” “ What are they, Master?” “On the days of 
the new and full moon® to keep Uposatha vows and to abstain from taking 
the life of anything.” They readily agreed to this. The Bodhisatta, from 
his power of prognosticating from personal appearance, knew that great 
danger would arise with regard to the prince of Benares in the future, and 
thus after due admonition he dismissed them. And they all returned to their 
own countries, and after an exhibition of their learning to their fathers 
succeeded to their respective kingdoms. And to make known this fact 
and that they were continuing in his admonition, together with a present, 
they sent letters to Sutasoma. The Great Being on learning the state of 
affairs answered their letters, bidding them be earnest in the faith. 
One of them, the king of Benares, never ate his rice meal without meat, 
and to observe a holy day they wmuld take his meat and put it on one side. 
How one day when the meat was thus reserved, by the carelessness of the 
cook the well-bred dogs in the king’s palace ate it. The cook not finding 
it took a handful of coins and going a round failed to procure any meat 
and said, “ If I should serve a meal without meat, I am a dead man. 
What am I to do?” But thinking, “There is still a way,” late in the 
evening he went to a cemetery where dead bodies are exposed and taking 
some flesh from the thigh of a man who had just died, he roasted it 

^ pitthiacariya. This word occurs in JaU vol. ii. 100. 13, and 'in both passages 
seems to mean an assistant teacher^ supplementing the master’s teaching. 

* For pakkhadivasd, the two chief fortnightly fast-days, see JdU ni. 292. 19, 342. 5 
and VI. 97, 3. 
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thoroughly and served it up as a meal. No sooner was a bit of the meat 
placed on the tip of the king’s tongue than it sent a thrill through the 
seven thousand nerves of taste and continued to create a disturbance 
throughout- his whole body. Why was this? From his having previously 
resorted to this food. For it is said that as a Yakkha, in the birth 
immediately preceding this, he had eaten quantities of human flesh, and so 
it was agreeable to his taste*. [459] The king thought, “ If I shall eat this 
in silence, he will not tell me what this meat is,” so in spitting he let a 
piece fall to the ground. When the cook said, “ You may eat it, sire ; 
there is nothing wrong with it,” he ordered all his attendants to retire and 
said, “I know it is all right, but what meat is it?” “ What your Majesty 
has enjoyed on previous days.” " Surely the meat had not this flavour at 
any other time?” “ It was well cooked to-day, sire.” “ Surely you cooked 
it exactly like this before? ” Then seeing him reduced to silence he said, 
“ Either tell me the truth or you are a dead man.” So he prayed for an 
assurance of indemnity and told the exact truth. The king said, “ Do not 
say a word about it. You are to eat the usual roast meat and cook human 
flesh only for me.” “ Surely this is a difficult matter, sire.” “ Do not be 
afraid : there is no difiiculty.” “ Whence shall I be able to get it con- 
tinually ? ” “ Are there not numbers of men in prison ? ” Thenceforth he 
acted on this suggestion. By and bye, when prisoners failed him, he said, 
“ What am I to do now? ” The king said, “ Throw down in the high road 
a- parcel of a thousand pieces of money and seize as a thief any one that 
picks it up and put him to death.” He did so. By and bye, not finding 
a creature so much as looking at the packet of money, he said, “ Now 
what am I to do ? ” “ At the time when a drum sounds the night watches, 
the city is crowded with people. Then, taking your stand in the cleft® of 
a house wall or at a cross- ways, strike' down a man and cany off some 
of his flesh.” From that day he used to come with some fat flesh, and in 
various places dead bodies were found. A sound of lamentation was 
heard, “ I have lost my father, I have lost my mother, or brother or sister.” 
The men of the city were panic-stricken and said, “ Surely some lion or 
tiger or demon has devoured these people.” On examining the bodies they 
saw what looked like a gaping wound and said, “Why it must be a man 
that eats their flesh ! ” The people gathered together in the palace-yard 
and made a complaint. The king asked, “What is it, my friends?” 
“ Sire,” they said, “ in this city is some man-eating robber : have him 

^ Throughout the Jatakas demons called yakkhas are frequently mentioned as 
eating human flesh. The only cases of cannibalism are those of men who have either 
been reared by a yakkha or such as have been yakkhas in a previous birth, as in this 
story. Compare an interesting paper, “Pi«ttca=’fl/to^d 7 os,” contributed by Dr Grier- 
son to the JR. yt. (S'. J. 1905, on legends connected with cannibalism in the modern 
Pifelca country. 

* With gharasandhi, a hole in the wall of a house, compare Manu, ix. 276. 
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seized.” “How am I to know who it isl Am 1 to walk round and 
guard the city 1 ” The people said [460], “The king has not a oare for the 
city : we will report it to the oommander-in-chief, Kalahatthi” They told 
him and said, “ You must search for this robber.” He answered, “Wait 
for seven days and I will seek out the robber and hand him over to you.” 
And dismissing the people he gave orders to his officers, saying, “ My 
friends, they say there is a man-eating robber in this city. You are to 
lay an ambuscade in various places and capture him.” They said, “ All 
right,” and from that day they surround the whole city. Now the cook 
was concealed in a hole in the wall of a house and he killed a woman and 
began to fill his basket with pieces of solid flesh. So the officers seized and 
buffeted him, and tying his arras behind him they raised a loud cry, “We 
have caught the man-eating robber.” A crowd of people gathered around 
them. Then beating him soundly and fastening the basket of flesh upon 
his neck they brought him before the commander-in-chief. On seeing him 
he thought, “ Can it be that this fellow eats this flesh or does he mix it 
with other meat and sell it, or does he kill people at the bidding of some- 
body else ? ” And inquiring into the matter he spoke the first stanza : 

Master of dainty flavours, what dire need 
Has urged thee on to do this dreadful deed 'i 
Hast thou for food to eat or wealth to gain, 

Misguided wretch, these men and women slain? 

The verses that follow are of obvious connexion and are to be under- 
stood as uttered by alternate speakers in accordance with the scripture 
context : 

Neither for wife or child, friends, kin or pelf, 

Nor did I slay this woman for myself; 

My gracious lord, the sovereign of this land. 

Eats human flesh : I sinned at his command. 

If thus suborned to sate thy master’s greed 
Thou hast been ^ilty of this awful deed, 

[461] Let us at early dawn seek out the king 
And in his face the accusation fling. 

0 Kalahatthi, worshipful good lord, 

So will I do according to thy word, 

At eai’ly dawn will I seek out the king 
And in his face this accusation fling. 

So the commander had him laid down, firmly bound, and at dawn he 
took counsel with his officers, and as they were unanimous he stationed 
guards in every direction, and having got the city Well in hand he bound 
the basket of flesh on the cook’s neck and went off with him to the palace, 
and the whole city was in an uproar. The king had breakfasted the day 
before, but had gone without his supper and had spent the whole night in a 
sitting posture, expecting the cook to come every moment. “ To-day, too,” 
he thought, “ no cook comes, and I hear a great uproar in the city. What 
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CjEUi it all be about 1 ” and looking out of the window he^saw the man being 
dragged thither m described, and thinking everything wm discovered he 
filuoked up his courage and took his seat on his throne. And Kalabatthi 
drew nigh and questioned him, and the king answered him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said: 

’Twas now sunrise and day had scarce be^n to break, 

As Kala to the court with cook his way did take, 

And drawing nigh the king words such as these he spake. 

* Sire, is it true this cook was sent into the street, 

And men and women slew to furnish thee with meat?’ 

[462] ‘ Kala, ’tis even so ; ’twas done at my request : 

Why blame him then for what he did at my behest ? ’ 

On hearing this the commander-in-cbief thought, “ With his own mouth 
he confesses it ; Oh, the ruffian ! all this long time he has been eating men : 
I will stop him from this,” and he said, “ Sire, do not this thing ; eat not 
the flesh of men.” “Kajahatthi, what is it you say? I cannot cease 
from it.” “ Sire, if you do not cease from it, you will destroy both your- 
self and your realm.” “Even though my realm be destroyed, I cannot 
possibly cease from it.” Then the commander, to bring him to a better 
mind, told him a story by way of illustration. 

Once upon a time there were sis monster fishes in the ocean. Amongst 
them were Ananda, Timanda, Ajjhohara — these three were five hundred 
leagues in extent — Titimiti, Mingala, Tirairapingala — these were a 
thousand leagues long — and all of them fed upon the rock-sevala*^ weed. Of 
them Ananda dwelt on one side of the ocean and many fish came to see 
him. One day they thought, “ Amongst all bipeds and quadrupeds kings 
are to be found, but we have no king ; we will make this fish our king.” 
And being all of one mind they made Ananda their king, and from that 
day the fish evening and morning came to pay their respects to him. Now 
one day Ananda on a certain mountain was feeding on rock-sevala and 
unwittingly ate a fish, thinking it to be aevala. [463] Its flesh was 
pleasing to his taste, and wondering what it could be that was so very 
sweet, he took it out of his mouth and looking at it found it was a piece of 
fish. He thought, “ All this long time in my ignorance I never ate this : 
evening and morning when the fish come to pay their respects to me, I will 
devour one or two of them, for if when they are being eaten I make the 
fact too clear to them, not a single one will come near me, but they will 
all scurry oflf.” So lying in concealment he struck at any that were 
retreating from behind and devoured them. The fish as their numbers 
gradually diminished thought, “ From what quarter will this peril to our 
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kind be threatening us]" Then a sage amongst them thought, “ I am not 
satisfied with what Ananda is doing: I will investigate what he is about,” 
and when the fish came to pay homage to Ananda, the sage hid himself in 
the lobe of Ananda’s ear. Ananda on dismissing the fish devoured those 
that were straggling behind. The wise fish seeing it reported it to the 
others and they all were panic-stricken and fled. From that day Ananda 
in his greedy longing for the flavour of fish refused every other kind of 
food. Growing sick from hunger he thought, “ Where in the world can 
they be gone? ” and in'searching for them he espied a certain mountain and 
thought, “ From fear of me the fish, methinks, are dwelling near this 
mountain. I will encircle it and keep a watch over it.” So encircling it 
with his head and tail he compassed it on both sides, thinking, “ If ..they 
live here, they will be for escapiiig,” and catching sight of his own tail as it 
coiled round the mountain he thought, “ This fish lives near the mountain 
and is trying to elude me,” and in his rage he seized his own tail, which 
was fifty leagues long, and believing he had got hold of a fish, he devoured 
it with a crunching sound, suffering thei*eby excruciating pain. At the 
smell of the blood the fish gathered together, and pulling bit after bit out 
of Ananda’s tail ate it up till they reached his head. [464] Having such 
a big carcase he could not turn round but then and there came to his 
end. And there was a heap of bones as big as a mountain, Holy ascetics, 
male and female, travelling through space, saw it and told men of it. 
And the inhabitants of all India knew of it. Kalahatthi, by way of illus- 
tration, told this story and said : 

Ananda ate of every fish and when his suite had fled. 

He his own tail right greedily devoured till he was dead. 

The slave to appetite no other pleasure knows, 

Poor careless fool, so blind is ho to coming woes : 

He children, kith and kin in ruin low will lay, 

Then turns and rends himself, to monstrous greed a prey. 

To these my words, 0 king, I pray thee, hearken well, 

Eat not the flesh of men ; forego thy purpose fell : 

Lest thou perchance shouldst share that fish’s awful fate 
And leave, 0 lord of men, thy kingdom desolate. 

[465] On hearing this the king said, “Kalahatthi, I too know an 
example as well as you,” and as an instance he told an old story iu 
illustration of his greed for human flesh and said : 

Sujata’s son and heir for some rose-apples loudly cried, 

For loss of them the lad so grieved, he laid him down and died. 

So, Kala, I who now long time have fed on daintiest fare, 

Failing this human flesh, methinks, for life would cease to care. 

Once upon a time, they say, a lauded gentleman named Sujata at 
Benares lodged in his park and ministered to five hundi-ed ascetics who 
had come down from the Himalayas to procure salt and vinegar. Food 
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was constantly set out in his house for them, but these ascetics sometimes 
went on a pOgrimage for alms in the country and brought back pieces of 
big rose-apples to eat. When they were feeding on the rose-apples they had 
brought, Sujata thought, “ To-day it is the third or fourth day that these 
holy men have not come to me here. Where in the world can they have 
gone ? ” So making his little boy take hold of his hand he went there while 
they were taking their repast. At that moment a novice was giving the 
elders water to rinse their mouths and was eating a bit of rose-apple. Sujata 
saluted the ascetics and when he was seated he asked, saying, “ Holy sirs, 
what are you eating?” “Pieces of large rose-apples, sir.” The boy on 
hearing this felt thirsty, so the leader of the company of ascetics had a 
small piece given to him. The boy ate it and was so charmed with the 
delicate flavour that he kept on continually begging them to give him another 
piece, The gentleman, who was listening to the preaching of the Law, 
said, “ Do not cry ; when you get home, you shall have a piece to eat,” 
thus deceiving the boy for fear lest the holy Brethren might be worn out 
by his cries. So comforting the boy he took his leave of the band of 
ascetics and returned home. From the moment they arrived there the 
boy kept up a cry of “ Give me a piece.” The ascetics too said, “ We 
have stayed here a long time,” and departed for the Himalayas. Not 
finding the boy in the park the ascetics sent him a present of pieces of 
mangoes, rose-apples, bread-fruit, bananas and other fruits, all mixed with 
powdered sugar. This mixture was no sooner placed on the tip of his 
tongue than it acted like a deadly poison. For seven days he took no 
food and then died. [466] This story the king told by way of illustration. 
Then Ka]ahatthi thought, “This king is a great glutton; I will tell him 
further instances,” and he said, “Great king, desist from this.” “It is 
impossible,” he said. “Should you not desist, you will gradually be 
dropped by your family circle and deprived of your kingly glory.” Once 
upon a time too in this very Benares there was , a brahmin family 
which kept the five Moral Precepts. An only son was bom to this 
family, the darling and delight of his parents, a wise lad and well seen 
in the Three Vedas. He used to go about in the company of a band of 
youths of the same age as himself. The other members of the company 
ate fish, meat and similar food and took strong drink. The young boy 
neither ate meat nor drank strong drink. The thought struck them, 
“ This boy because he takes no strong drink does not pay his reckoning : 
let us devise a plan to make him drink.” So when they were gathered 
together, they said, “ My friend, let us hold a festival.” He said, “ You 
drink stjrong drink but I do not. You go without me.” “Friend, we 
will take some milk for you to drink.” He consented, saying, “ All right.” 
The rogues went to the garden and tied up some fiery spirit in a leaf cup 
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offered the lad some milk. One of the rogues cried, “Bring us some 
lotus nectar,” and having had it brought to him, he cut a hole in the 
bottom of the leaf cup placed in the lotus, and putting it to his mouth 
sucked it. The others too had some brought to them and drank it. The 
lad asked what it was and took some strong drink, believing it to be lotus 
nectar. Then they offered him some broiled meat and this too he ate. 
And when from repeated draughts of liquor he was intoxicated, they told 
him, “This is no lotus nectar: it is spirit.” “All this long while,” he 
said, “I never knew what a sweet taste was. Bring me more strong 
drink, I say !” They brought it and once more gave it him, for he was 
very thirsty. [467] Then when he asked for more, they told him it was 
all finished. He said, “Come, I say! fetch me some more,” and gave 
them his signet ring. After' drinking with them all the day, being now 
quite drunk and his eyes bloodshot, trembling and babbling, he went home 
and lay down. Then his father finding out he had been drinking, when 
the effects of it had passed off, said to him, “ My son, you have done very 
wrong, being a member of a brahmin family, to drink strong drink ; never 
do so again.” “Dear father, what is my offence?” “Drinking strong 
drink.” “How say you, father? in all my life I never before tasted 
anything so sweet.” The brahmin repeatedly besought him to give it up. 
“ I cannot do it,” he said. Then the brahmin thought, “ If this is so, our 
family tradition will be destroyed and our wealth will perish,” and he 
repeated this stanza; 

A scion of a brahmin house, withal a comely boy. 

Thou must not drink the accursed thing no brahmiif may enjoy. 

And after these words he said, “ My dear son, abstain from it, otherwise 
I shall put you out of my house and have you banished from my kingdom.” 
The lad said, “Even so, I cannot give up strong drink,” and he repeatedT 
two stanzas : 

Since, father, from this best of tastes thou fain wouldst me debar. 

To get it, where it may be found III go however far. 

Depart will I in haste and ne’er dwell with thee any more, 

For now the very sight of me, methinks, thou dost abhor. 

Moreover he said, “ I will not abstain from dram drinking : do what 
you please.” Then the brahmin, saying, “Well, as you give us up, we 
too will give you up,” repeated this stanza: 

[468] Surely some other sons well find as heirs om wealth to claim, 

Go, rascal, where we never more may hear thy cursfed name. 

Then taking his son into court he disinherited him and had him driven 
out of his house. This youth later on, being a poor destitute wretch, put 
on a coarse garment, and taking a beggar’s bowl in his hand he went round 
begging for alms, and resting against a wall so died. Ka|ahatthi relating 
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this incident by way of a lesson to the king, said, “ If, sire, you refuse to 
hearken to our words, they will have you banished from the kingdom,” 
and so saying he spoke this stanza; 

So hearken well, O king of men, obeying my command, 

Or like that drunken youth wilt thou be banished from the land. 

Even after the instance thus adduced by Kajahatthi, the king could 
not desist from his habit, and to illustrate yet another story he said : 

Disciple of the Perfect Saints^, Sujata, it is said, 

Abstained from food and drink through love felt for a heavenly maid. 

As dewdrop on a blade of grass to waters of the sea, 

Is human love compared with love for some divinity. 

So, Kala, I who now long time have fed on daintiest fare, 

Failing’ this human flesh, methinks, for life would cease to care. 

The story is just like the one already related. 

This Sujata, they say, on seeing that tlie ascetics, at the time when 
they ate pieces of big rose-apple did not return, thought, “I wonder why 
they do not come back. If they are gone anywhere, I will find it out : 
otherwise I will listen to their preaching.” So he went to the park and 
heard the Law preached by the leader of the company, and when the sun set, 
though he was dismissed he said, “ I will remain here to-day,” and saluting 
the company of saints he went into his hut of leaves and lay down. At night 
Sakka, king of heaven, accompanied by a troop of angelic beings, together 
with his handmaids, came to pay his respects to the band of ascetics, and 
the whole hermitage was one blaze of ligl^t. Sujata, wondering what this 
might be, rose up and looking through a chink in his hut of leaves, ^aw 
Sakka come to salute the company [469], attended by a troop of heavenly 
Apsarasas, and no sooner did he see them than he was fired with passion. 
Sakka took a seat and after listening to a sermon on the Faith departed 
to his own abode. The landed proprietor next day saluted the ascetics 
and asked, saying, “ Who was it, reverend sirs, came in the night to pay 
his respects to you ? ” “ Sakka, sir.” “ And who were those that sat 

round about him?” “They are called heavenly Apsarasas.” Saluting 
the band of ascetics he went home and from the moment he got there he 
kept up a foolish cry of “ Give me an Apsaras.” His kinsmen, standing 
about him, wondered if he were possessed of an evil spirit, and snapped 
their fingers. He said, “ It is not this snapping of the fingers I speak of, 
but of the heavenly Apsaras®.” And when they dressed up and brought 
to him a wife or even a courtesan and said, “Here is an Apsara.s,” he 
said, “ This is no Apsaras, it is a female ghoul,” and went on with his 

^ For bhuvitattS compare Dhamma Sangani, English translation, p. 188. 

3 The Pali here has a play upon the two meanings of the word aecham, a heavenly 
nymph, apd a snapping of the ftngerB. 
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foolish cry, “Give nse an Apsaras,” and taking no food he died. On 
hearing this Ka|ahatthi said, “ This king is a great glutton : I will bring 
him to a better mind.” And he said, “ The golden geese too that travel 
through the air perished from eating the flesh of their kin,” and to 
illnstrate -this he repeated two stanzas : 

Just as these dhatarattha geese that travel through the air 

All died because they lived upon a most unnatural fare, 

So too do thou, G king of men, list well to what I say, 

For eating this unlawful food, thee too they’ll drive away. 

Once upon a time, they say, ninety thousand geese dwelt in Golden 
Cave on mount Cittakute. For four months in the rainy season they do 
not stir out. If they should do so, their wings being full of water, they 
would be unable to take a long flight and would fall into the sea, and 
therefore they do not stir out, but when the rainy season is drawing near, 
they gather wild paddy from a natural lake, and filling their cave with it 
live upon rice. But no sooner had they entered the cave than an unnanabhi 
spider as big as a chariot wheel at the entrance of the cave used to spin 
a web every month, and each thread of it was as thick as a cow’s halter. 
The geese give two portions of food to a young goose, thinking he will 
then be able to break through the web. [470] When the sky clears, this 
young goose being in front of them severs the web and the rest all escape 
by the same way. Now once the rainy season lasted five months, and the 
food of the geese grew short. They consulted as to what was to be done 
and said, “If we are to live, we must take the eggs.” First they ate the 
eggs, then the goslings and after that the old geese. At the end of five 
months the rain left off, the spider had spun five webs, and the geese 
from eating the flesh of their kin had grown feeble. Th6 young goose 
that had received a double poi'tion of food, striking at the webs broke fodt 
of them but could not break the fifth, and stuck there. So the spider 
cut off his head and drank his blood. First one and then another came 
and struck the web, and the spider said, “ Here’s another of them stuck 
in the same place,” and sucked the blood of all of them, and at that time 
the family of the dhatarattha geese became extinct, they say. The king 
was anxious to give yet another illustration, but the citizens rising 
up said, “ My lord commander, what do you propose to do ? How will 
you proceed now you have caught the man-eating rogue 1 If he does not 
give it up, have him expelled from his kingdom,” and they would not 
suffer the king to say a word. Hearing the common talk of the people, 
the king wtis terrified and could say nothing more, and once again the 
commander said to him, “ Sire, will it be possible for you to give it up?” 
“Impossible,” he said. So the commander placed on one side all his 
harem, his sons and his daughters, arrayed in all their splendour, and 
said, “Sire, behold this circle of your kinsfolk, this band of councillors 
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synd your royal pomp ; be not undone, but cease from eating man’s flesh.” 
The king said, “ All this is not dearer to me than man’s flesh.” “ Then 
depart, sire, from this city and kingdom.” Kalahatthi,” he said, “I do 
not want my kingdom ^ I am ready to depart, but grant me one favour; let 
me have my sword and my cook.” So they let him take a sword, a vessel 
for cooking man’s flesh and a basket, and giving him his cook they carried 
out his expulsion from the kingdom. [^71] Taking his cook he set out 
from the city and entered a forest and made his dwelling at the foot of a 
banyan tree. Living there he would take his stand on the road which 
led through the forest, and killing men he would bring their bodies and 
give them to the cook, and he cooked the flesh and served it xip and both 
of them lived after this manner. And when he sallied forth, crying, “Here 
am I, the man-eating robber!” no one could hold his own, and they 
all fell to the ground and any one of them that he .fancied, he seized, heels 
upwards or not as it might happen, and gave him to his cook. One day, he 
did not find any man in the forest, and when on his return the cook said, 
“How is this, sire?” he told him to put the pot on the brasier. “But where 
is the meat, sire ?” “Oh 1 I will find some meat,” he said. Thought the 
cook, “ 1 am a dead man,” and all of a tremble he made a fire and put 
the pot on the brasier. Then the man-eater killed him with a stroke of 
his sword and cooked and ate his flesh. Thenceforth he was quite alone 
and had to cook his food himself. The rumour spread throughout all 
India, “ The man-eater murders wayfaring men.” At that time a certain 
wealthy brahmin who traded with five hundred waggons was travelling 
from the east in a westerly direction and he thought, “This man-eating 
robber, they say, murders men on the road. By a payment of money 
I will make my way through the forest.” So he paid a thousand pieces 
of money to the people who lived at the entrance of the forest, bidding 
them convoy him safely through it and set out on the road with them. 
He placed all his caravan in front of him, and having bathed and anointed 
himself and put on sumptuous apparel he seated himself in an easy 
carriage drawn by white oxen, and escoi-ted by his convoy he travelled last 
of all. The man-eater climbing up a tree was on the look out for men, 
but though he felt no appetite for any of the rest of the convoy, no sooner 
did he catch sight of the brahmin than his mouth watered through desire to 
eat him. When the brahmin came up to him, [472] he proclaimed his name, 
crying, “ Here am I, the man-eating robber," and brandishing his sword, 
like to one filling men’s eyes with sand, he leaped upon them and no man 
was able to stand up against him, but they all fell prone upon the ground. 
Seizing the brahmin as he sat in his easy carriage by the foot he slung 
him on his back, head downwards, and striking his head against his heels 
so carried him oflF. The men rising up cried one to another, “ Ho I my 
man, bestir yourself. We received a thousand pieces of money from the 
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brahmin’s hands. Who amongst us wears the semblance of a man ? Let 
us, one and all, strong man or weakling, pursue him for a short space.” 
They pursued Mm and the man-eater stopped and looked back, and not 
seeing anyone went slowly on. At that moment a bold fellow running 
at full speed came up with him. On seeing him, the robber leaping over 
a fence trod upon an acacia splinter^ which, wounding him, came out at 
the top of his foot, and the robber went limping along with the blood 
trickling from the wound. Then his pursuer on seeing it said, “ Surely 
I have wounded him : you just follow on behind and I will catch him.” 
They saw how feeble he was and joined in the pursuit. When the robber 
saw that he was pursued he dropped the brahmin and secured his own 
safety. The brahmin’s escort as soon as they had recovered him thought, 
“What have we got to do with this robber?” and turned back. But the 
man-eater, going to the foot of his banyan tree, lay down amongst the 
shoots and offered up a prayer to the spirit of the tree, saying, “My 
lady, nymph of the tree, if within seven days thou canst heal my 
wound, I will bathe thy trunk with blood from the throats of one 
hundred and one princes from all India, and will hang the tree ail 
round with their inwards and offer up a sacrifice of the five sweet 
kinds of flesh.” Now, in consequence of having nothing to eat or 
drink, his body wasted away, and within the seven days his wound 
healed. He recognised that his cure was due to the tree-nymph, and in 
a few days he recovered his strength by eating man’s flesh and thought, 
“ The spirit has been very helpful to me. I will discharge my vow.” 
Taking his sword he sallied forth from the foot of the tree [473] and set 
out, purposing to bring the kings. Now, a Yakkha which had gone about 
as his comrade, eating man’s flesh with him, when in a former existence 
he himself had been a Yakkha, caught sight of him and knowing that he 
had in a former existence been his friend he asked him, saying, “ Do you 
not recognise me, friend ?” “ I do not,” he said. Then he told him about 
something they had done in a former state and the man-eater recognised 
him and gave him a kind greeting. When asked where he had been 
reborn, he told him of his place of birth and how he had been banished 
from his kingdom and where he was now living. He told him moreover 
how he was wounded by a splinter and that he was now going on an expe- 
dition to redeem his promise to the tree-nymph. “ I must get over this 
difficulty of mine by your help ; we will go together, my friend,” he said. 
“ I cannot go, but there is one service I can render you. I certainly know a 
spell characterised by words of priceless value. It ensures strength, speed of 
foot, and an increase of prestige. Learn tMs spell.” He readily agreed to 

1 The construction of this passage is not very clear, even if one takes khanum to 
be a nominative as dhanum. Jot. ii. 88. 14. Perhaps khmum pipfhipddena nikkhami 
means, he got rid of the splinter by rubbing the top of the other foot against it. 
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this, and the goblin gave it to him and went off. The man-eater got the 
spell by heart, and from that time became swift as the wind and very 
bold. Within seven days he found a hundred and one kings on their 
ways to parks and other places and leaped upon them with the swiftness 
of the wind, proclaiming his name, and by jumping about and shouting he 
greatly terrified them. Then he seized them by the feet and held them 
head downwards, and stiiking their heads with his heels carried them off 
with the swiftness of the wind. Next he drilled holes in the palms of their 
hands and hung them up by a cord on the banyan tree, and the wind striking 
them as they just touched the ground with the tips of their toes, they 
hung on the tree, revolving like withered wreaths of flowers in baskets. 
But he thought, “ Sutasoma was my private teacher : let not India be 
altogether desolate,” and did not bring him. Being minded to make an 
offering to the tree he lighted a fire and sat down, sharpening a stake. 
The tree-nymph on seeing this thought, “ He is preparing to offer sacrifice 
to me, but it was not I that healed his wound : [474] he will now make 
a great slaughter. What is to be done 1 I shall not be able to stop him.” 
So she went and told the Four Great Kings of it and bade theni stop him. 
When they said they could not do it, she approached Sakka and told him the 
whole story and asked him to stop him. He said, “I cannot do it, but I will 
tell you some one who can.” She said, “ Who is that 1 ” “ In the world 

of men and gods,” he answered, “there is no one else, but in the city of 
Indapatta in the Kuru kingdom is Sutasoma, prince of Kuru. He will 
tame and humble this man and will save the lives of these kings, and cure 
him of eating hunran flesh and will shower nectar over all India. If you 
are anxious to save the lives of the kings, bid him first bring Sutasoma and 
then offer his sacrifice to the tree.” “All light,” said the tree-spirit and 
went quickly, disguised as an ascetic, and approached close to the man- 
eater. At the sound of footsteps he thought, “ Can one of the kings have 
escaped ? ” Looking up and seeing him he thought, “ Ascetics surely are 
kshatriyas. If I capture him, I shall make up the full number of one 
hundred and one kings and offer my sacrifice ‘.” He rose up and sword in 
hand pursued the ascetic, but though he chased him for three leagues he 
could not overtake him, and streams of sweat poured from his limbs. He 
thought, “ I once could pursue and catch an elephant, or horse, or chariot 
going at full speed, but to-day though I am running with all my might 
I cannot catch this ascetic who is going just his natural pace. What can 
be the reason for this?” Then thinking, “Ascetics are accustomed to 
obey ; if I bid him stand and he does so, I shall catch him,” he cried, 
“ Stand, holy sir.” “ I am standing,” he answered, “ do you too try and 

^ As Sutasoma was left behind, one more victim was still wanting to complete the 
number. 
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stand.” Then he said, “ Ho there ! ascetics even to save their life do not 
tell a lie, but you speak falsely,” and he repeated this stanza : 

[475] Although I bid thee stand, thou still dost forward fly, 

And crying ‘Lo ! I stand,’ methinks thou dost but lie: 

Unseemly ’tis ; this sword, 0 priest, thou must assume 
To be a harmless shaft equippm with heron’s plume 

Then the nymph spoke a couple of stanzas : 

Steadfast in righteousness am I, 

Nor change my name or family, 

Here robbers but brief moment dwell, 

Soon doomed to pass to woes of hell. 

Be bold and captive here great Sutasoma bring 
And by his sacrifice shalt thou win heaven, 0 king. 

With such words the nymph put off her disguise as an ascetic and stood 
revealed in her own form, blazing in the sky like the sun. The man-eater 
hearing what she had to say and beholding her form asked who she was, 
and on her replying that she had come to life as the spirit of this tree, he 
was delighted and thinking, “ I have looked upon my tutelary divinity,” 
he said, “ 0 heavenly sovereign, be not troubled by reason of Sutasoma, 
[476] but enter once more into thine own tree.” The spirit entered into 
the tree before his very eyes. At that moment the sun set and the moon 
arose. The man-eater being versed in the Vedas and their auxiliaries and 
acquainted with the movements of the astral bodies, looking at the sky, 
thought, “ To-mori’ow it will be the Phussa asterism ; Sutasoma will come 
to the park to bathe and then will I lay hands upon him. But as he will 
have a strong guard and the dwellers throughout all India will come to 
guard him for three leagues around, at the first watch, before the guard is 
posted, I will go to the Migacim park and descend into the royal tank 
and there take ray stand.” So he went down into the tank and stood 
there, covering his head with a lotus leaf. By reason of his great glory 
the fish, tortoises and the like fell back and swam about in large bodies 
at the water’s edge. Whence, it may be asked, came this glory of his ? 
From his devotion in a former existence. -For at the time when 
Kassapa was Buddha, he started a distribution of milk by ticket. Owing 
to this he became very mighty, and having got the Assembly of the 
Brethren to erect a hall for a fire to dispel the cold, he provided fire, fire- 
wood and an axe to cleave the wood. As the result of this he became 
famous. — So now when he had gone into the garden, while it was still 
early dawn, they picked a guard for three leagues round about, and king 
Sutasoma quite early in the morning after breakfast, mounted on a richly 
caparisoned elephant, with a complete force of four arms, sallied from the 
city. At that very moment a brahmin named Nanda from Takkasila, 

1 A heron’s feather was fixed on an arrow. 
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bringing with him four stanzas, each worth a hundred pieces of money, 
reached the city after a journey of one hundred and twenty leagues, and 
took up his abode in a suburb. At sunrise on entering the city he saw 
the king issuing forth by the eastern gate, and raising his hand he cried, 
“ Victory to the king.” Now the king being far-sighted, as he was riding 
along, saw the outstretched hand of the brahmin as he stood on some 
rising ground, and drawing nigh to him on his elephant he spoke after this 
manner : 

Born in what realm and why, I pray, 

Dost hither come, 0 brahmin, say; 

[477] This said, to-day I grant to thee 
Thy prayer, whatever it may be. 

Then the brahmin answered him : 

Four verses, mighty king, to thee 
Of import deep as is the sea 
I hither bring; list to them well, 

Secrets of highest worth they tell. 

“ Great king,” he said, “ these four verses taught me by the Buddha 
Kassapa are worth a hundred pieces of money each, and having heard that 
you take pleasure in libations* of soma juice, I am come to teach you.” 
The king was greatly pleased and said, “ Master, in this you have done 
well, but it is impossible for me to turn back. To-day, because it is the 
Phussa conjunction, it is the day for bathing my head : when I return I 
will listen to you. Be not dissatisfied with me.” And with these words 
he bade his councillors, saying, “ Go ye and in a certain house of a brahmin 
prepare a couch and aiTange a dining place under cover,” and he retired 
into his park. This was girt about by a wall eighteen cubits high and 
guarded all round by elephants within touch of one another. Then came 
horses, then chariots, and finally archers and other foot-soldiers — ^like a 
mighty troubled ocean was the army that had been transported thither. 
The king, when he had put oflf his heavy adornments and had been shaved 
and shampooed, bathed in all his i*oyal majesty in the lotus tank, and coming 
up out of the water he stood there clad in bathing garments, and they 
brought him scented garlands to adorn him. The man-eater thought, 
“ When he is fully dressed, the king must be a heavy weight. I will seize 
him just when he is light to carry,” [478] So shouting and jumping about 
and whirling a sword above his head as quick as lightning he proclaimed 
his name, crying, “ Ho ! here am I, the man-eating robber,” and he laid his 
finger on his forehead* and stepped out of the water. As soon as they 
heard his cry, the elephant-riders with their elephants, the horsemen 
with their houses, and the charioteeis with their chariots fell to the 
ground, and all the host of them di'opping the weapons they held lay 

^ guta. A play upon the doable meaning of the 'WotH, juice and tacred literature. 
As a mark of reverence for the Bodhieatta. 
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prone upon their bellies. The man-eater seized Sutasoma, holding him 
erect. The rest of the kings he had caught by the foot and held head 
downwards and had gone off with them, knocking their heads against his 
heels, but in coming up to the Bodhisatta he stooped down and lifting him 
up placed him on his shoulders. Thinking it would be a roundabout way 
by the gate he leaped over the wall, eighteen cubits high, at the point where 
it faced him, and going forward he trampled on the temples of elephants 
exuding the juice of rut, overthrowing them as it were mountain peaks. 
Next he trod on the backs of the horses — swift as the wind were they and 
of priceless worth— laying them also low. Then as he stepped on the 
fronts of the splendid chariots, he was like to one whirling a humming top ' 
or as it were one crushing the dark green phalaka® plant or banyan leaves, 
and at a single burst he ran a distance of three leagues. Then wondering 
if anyone were following to rescue Sutasoma, he looked and seeing no one 
he went on slowly. Noticing the drops that fell upon him from Sutasoma’s 
hair he thought, “There is no man living free from the fear of death : 
Sutasoma, too, methinks, is weeping from this fear," and he said : 

Men versed in lore, in whom high thoughts arise, 

Such never weep, the learned and the wise; 

All find herein a refuge and a stay, 

That sages thus can sorrow drive away. 

Is it thy kin, wife, child, perchance thyself, 

Thy stores of grain, thy gold and silver pelf— 

[479] What, Sutasoma, caused thy tears to flow ? 

Great Kuru lord, thy answer we would know. 

Sutasoma said : 

Nay, I no tears am shedding for myself, 

Nor for my wife or child, my realm or pelf. 

The practice of the saints of old I keep, 

And for a promise unfulfilled I weep. 

Once to a brahmin I my word did plight. 

What time in mine own realm I ruled with might; 

That plighted word I fain would keep and then, 

My honour saved, return to thee again. 

Then the man-eater said : 

I’ll not believe if any one should be 
By happy chance from jaws of death set free, 

ELe would return to yield him to his foe; 

No more wouldst thou, if I should lot thee go. 

[480] Escaped from fierce man-eater shouldst thou come, 

Full of sweet longings, to thy royal home. 

Dear life with all its charms restored to thee, 

Why in the world shouldst thou come back to me? 

^ Compare Bdiariimayana, Act ix. Stanza 61, bhraniarakabhriimam bhrdmyate 
rathafy. ■ 

* pMlaka, the plant Mesua Boxhurghii, or it might be the seed-pods of the lotus. 
In Jot, voL I. 304, 26, 28, and Jdt. vol. h. 68. 17, we find pludakattharasayana, a bed 
of phalaka leaves. 
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On hearing this the Great Being, like a lion still fearless, said : 

If innocent, a man would death prefer 
To life o’erclouded with some odious slur ; 

Should ho, to save his life, a falsehood tell, 

It may not shield him from the woes of hell. 

^Tho wind may sooner move some mountain high, 

Or sun and moon to earth fall from the sky. 

Yea, rivers all up stream may flow, my lord, 

Ere I be guilty of one lying word. 

Though he spoke thus, the man-eater still did not believe him. So the 
Bodhisatta, thinking, “He does not believe me; by means of an oath I will 
make him believe,” said, “ Good Mister Man-eater, let me down from your 
back and I will take an oath and make you believe me.” After these 
words he was let down by the man-eater and placed upon the ground, and 
in taking an oath he said : 

[481] Lo ! as I touch this spear and sword 
To thee I idedgo niji^ solemn word, 

Release me and I will debt-free, 

My honour saved, return to thee. 

Then the man-eater thought, “ This Sutasoma swears under penalty of 
violating kshatriya rules. What do I want with himi Well, I too am a 
kshatriya king. I will take blood from my own arm and make an 
olSering to the spirit of the tree. This is a very faint-hearted fellow.” And 
he said : 

The word thou once didst to a brahmin plight, 

What time in thine own realm thou niledst with might, 

That plighted word I bid thee keep and then. 

Thy honour saved, return to me again. 

Then the Great Being said, “My friend, do not vex yourself. After I 
have heard the four verses, each woi'th a hundred pieces of money, and 
have made an ofiering to the preacher of the Law, I will return at daybreak.” 
And he spoke this stanza ; 

The word I once did to a brahmin plight, 

What time in mine own realm I ruled with might, 

That plighted word I first will keep and then, 

My honour saved, return to thee again. 

Then the man-eater said : “ You have taken an oath under penalty of 
violating the custom of kshatriyas. See that you act accordingly.” “My 
mau-eating friend,” he said, “ you have known me from a boy : never even 
in jest have T aforetime told a lie, and now that' I am established on the 
throne and know right and wrong, why should I lie ? Trust me, [482] I 
will provide an oflTering for you.” Being induced to believe him he said, 
“ Well, sire, depart, and, if you do not return, there can be no offering and 

^ These verses have occurred in vol. iv. p. 286, English version. 
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the spirit does not agree to it without you : do not place any obstacle in 
the way of my offering,” and he let the Great Being go. Like the moon 
escaped from the jaws of Rahu and with the strength of a young elephant 
he speedily reached the city. And his soldiers thought, “ King Sutasoma 
is wise and a sweet preacher of the Law. If he can have a word or two 
with him he will convert the man-eater and will return, like a furious 
elephant escaping from the lion’s mouth.” And thinking, “The people will 
chide us and say, ‘ After giving up your king to the man-eater are ye come 
back to us?’ ” they remained encamped outside the city walls, and when they 
saw him coming from afar off they went out to meet him and saluting him 
with a friendly greeting they asked, “ Were you not, sire, heartily sick of 
the man-eater?” “The man-eater,” he said, “did something far harder 
than anything my parents ever did. For being such a fierce and violent 
creature, after listening to my preaching of the Law, he let me go.” Then 
they decked out the king and mounting him on an elephant escorted him 
into the city. On seeing him the inhabitants I’ejoiced, and owing to his 
zeal for the Law, he did not visit his parents but thinking, “ I will see 
them by and bye,” he entered his palace and took his seat upon his throne. 
Then he summoned the brahmin and gave orders for him to be shaved, and 
when his hair and beard had been trimmed and he was washed and anointed 
and decked out with brave apparel, they brought him to the king. And 
when the brahmin was presented, Sutasoma himself afterwards took a bath 
and ordered his own food to be given to the brahmin, and when he had 
eaten he himself partook of the food. ' Then he seated the brahmin on a 
costly throne and to mark his reverence for him he made offerings of 
scented garlands and the like to him, and seating himself on a low seat he 
prayed him, saying, Master, we would hear the verses which you have 
brought to us.” 


To throw light upon this the Master said : 

Released from fierce man-eater’s hand he flies 
To brahmin friend and ‘Fain would we,’ he cries, 
[483] ‘Heiir stanzas worth a hundred pieces each, 

Us for our good if thou woitldst deign to teach.’ 


The brahmin, when the Bodhisatta made his request, after shampooing 
his hands with perfumes, pulling a beautiful book out of a bag took it in 
both hands and said : “ Well, sire, listen to my four stanzas, each worth a 
hundred pieces of money; they were taught me by Kassapa Buddha, and 
are destructive of passion, pride and similar vices, and procure for man the 
removal of desire, the cessation of the feculties, even the eternal mighty 
Nirvana, to the decay 6f lust, the catting of the circle of transmigration 
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and the rooting out of attachment,” and with these words, looking at his 
book, he repeated these stanzas : 

In union with the saints just once, 0 Sutasoma, be, 

And ne’er consort with evil men and peace shall compass thee. 

With holy men consorting aye, as friends such only know, 

From holy men true doctrine learn and daily better grow. 

As painted cars of royalty wax dim and fade away, 

So too our bodies frail wear out and suffer swift decay. 

But Faith of holy men abides and never waxes old, 

Good men proclaim it to the good through ages yet untold. 

The sky above us stretches far, far stretches earth below, 

And lands beyond the boundless sea far distant are we know, 

But greater still than all of these and wider in its reach 
Is doctrine whether good or bad that saints or sinners preach. 

[484] Thus did the brahmin teach him the four stanzas, each worth a 
hundred pieces, just as he had been taught them by Kassapa Buddha, and 
then remained silent. The Great Being was delighted at hearing them and 
said, “ My journey here is not without its reward,” and thinking, “ These 
verses are not merely the words of a disciple or a saint nor the work of a 
poet, but were spoken by the Omniscient One ; I wonder what they are 
worth. Though one were to give a whole world that extends to the Brahma 
heaven, after filling it with the seven precious things, one could not make 
an adequate return for these stanzas. Surely I can give him sovereignty 
in the city of Indapatta covering seven leagues in the realm of Kuru, which 
extends over three hundred leagues. Doubtless it is his merited fate to be 
king.” But regarding him with the power he possessed of divining a man’s 
future from his personal appearance, he found no such signs. Then he 
bethought him of the oflSce of commander-in-ehief and similar posts, but 
did not find that he was destined even to the headship of a single village. 
Next, considering the case of acquisition of wealth and starting from a crore 
of money he found he was destined to receive four thousand pieces, and 
thinking to honour him with just this sum he bestowed on him four purses 
containing a thousand pieces each and he asked him, saying, “ Master, 
when you teach other princes these verses, how much do you receive!” 
“ A hundred for each one, sire,” he said, ” so they are worth just a hundred 
pieces.” The Great Being said, “ Master, you are ignorant of the priceless 
value of the goods you hawk about. Henceforth let them be considered 
worth a thousand pieces,” and so saying he repeated this stanza : 

Not hundreds merely are they worth, nay thousands rather say, 

So brahmin here four thousand take and, quick, with them away. 

Then he presented him with an easy carriage [485] and gave orders to 
his men, saying, “ Convey this brahmin safely to his home,” and so dismissed 
him. At this moment loud sounds of applause were heard and cries of 
“Bravo, bravo 1 king Sutasoma has highly honoured these veraes, deeming 
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worth a thousand pieces what was valued at a hundred.” The king’s 
parents hearing the noise asked what it meant, and on learning the true 
state of things, by reason of their covetousness were angry with the Great 
Being, but after dismissing the brahmin he went to them and stood saluting 
them. Then his father said, “ ]\|!y son, you have escaped from the hands of 
one described as a fierce robber,” and instead of expressing pleasure at 
seeing him, through his greed of money he asked, “ Is it true what they say, 
that you gave four thousand pieces of money for hearing four stanzas,” and 
on his confessing it was so, his father repeated this verse : 

Verses may be worth eighty pieces each, 

Or e’en a hundred may in value reach, 

But, Sutasoma, thou thyself must own 
A stanza worth a thousand is unknown. 

Then the Great Being, to induce him to see things in a different light, 
said, “ Dear father, it is not increase in wealth I desire, but increase in 
learning,” and he uttered these stanzas: 

Increase in holy lore I most desire 
And to the friendship of the saints asjjire ; 

No rivers can the void of ocean fill. 

So I good words imbibe, insatiate still. 

As flames for wood and grass insatiate roar, 

And seas aye fed with streams crave more and more, 

E’en so do sages, mighty lord of lords. 

Insatiate hearken to well-spoken words. 

If from the mouth of my own slave I e’er 
Should verses full of deepest import hear, 

[486] His words I would accept with honour due. 

Unsated still with doctrines good and true. 

After having thus spoken he said, “ Do not just for the sake of money 
blame me. I have come here, after swearing an oath that when I had 
heard the Truth I would return. Now then I will go back to this monster ; 
do you then accept this sovereignty,” and handing it over to him he spoke 
this stanza : 

This realm is thine with all its wealth of gold, 

Trappings of state and joy and bliss untold. 

Why blame, should I from sensual pleasures fly 
And at man-eater’s hand go forth to die? 

At this moment the heart of the king’s father grew hot within him and 
he said, “ What, my dear Sutasoma, is this you say ] I will come with a 
complete host of all four arms ^ and will seize the robber,” and he repeated 
this stanza : 

For our defence lo ! valiant soldiers come. 

Some riding elephants, on chariots some. 

Foot-soldiers these, these horsemen armM with bow— 

Marshal our host and let us slay our foe. 

^ Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry. 
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Then his father and mother, their eyes swimming with tears, besought 
him, saying, “ Go not, my son, nay, you cannot go,” and sixteen thousand 
dancing girls and the rest of his suite lamented and said, “ Leaving us 
helpless, whither wouldst thou go, sil*e ? ” and no one throughout the city 
could restrain his feelings and they said, “^He has come, they tell us, after 
giving a promise to the man-eater, and now [487] that he has heard four 
stanzas worth a hundred pieces each and has paid due honour to the 
preacher of the Law and bidden farewell to his pai-ents, he will i'eturn once 
more to the lobber,” and the whole city was greatly stin-ed. • And on 
hearing what his father and mother said, he repeated this stanza : 

Wondrous this deed of our man-eating foe. 

To capture me alive and lot me go. 

Calling to mind his friendly acts of yore ' 

How can I violate the oath I swore? 

Comforting his parents he said, “ Dear father and mother, be not 
anxious about me : I have wrought a virtuous action, and mastery over the 
desires of the six senses* is no hard matter,” and bidding farewell to his 
parents he admonished the rest of the people , and so dejjarted. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Farewell to parents said, with counsel wi.se 
Townsmen and soldiers he did straight advise, 
Then true to jdighted woid refused to lie 
And to man-eater back again did hie. 


Then the man-eater thought, “ If my friend Sutasoma wishes to return, 
let him return, otherwise not, and let my tree-spirit [488] do whatsoever 
she pleases, and I will put these princes to death and make an oflFering of 
their flesh with the five sweet things.” So he reared a funeral pile and 
kindled a fire, thinking he would wait till the coal was red hot, and while 
he sat and sharpened his spit Sutasoma returned. Then the man-eater at 
the sight of him was glad at heart and asked, saying, “ My friend, have you 
gone and done what you wanted to do?” The Great Being said, “ Yes, 
your majesty, I have heard the stanzas that were taught the brahmin by 
the Kassapa Buddha, and I paid due honour to the preacher of the Truth, 
and so I have come back, having done the thing I had to do.” To illustrate 
this, he repeated this stanza : 

My word I once did to a brahmin plight. 

What time in mine own realm I ruled with might, 

And now that I have kept my plighted word 
And saved my honour, have returned, my lord. 

So slay and offer me to thy tree-sprite 
Or for man’s flesh sate thy fell appetite. 


* See Jiitaka, ui. 234. 18. 



On hearing this the man-eater thought, “This king has no fear ; he 
speaks with all the terrors of death dispelled. I wonder from whence 
comes this power. It can be nothing else. He says, ‘I have heard the 
verses that the Kassapa Buddha taught.’ This supernatural power must 
come from them. I will make him utter these verses in my hearing, and so 
will I too be free from all fear." And being so resolved he repeated this 
stanza : 

The fire still smokes: though I somewhat delay, 

I forfeit not the right to eat my prey. 

Meat roast o’er embers clear is roasts well; 

These strains a hundred pieces worth, come, tell. 


[489] The Great Being on hearing this thought, “ This man-eater is a 
sinner : I will rebuke him somewhat and by my words I will put him to 
shame,” and he said : 

Thou, 0 man-eater, art a wicked wight, 

Fall’u from thy throne through carnal appetite; 

Those verses dfo proclaim the Right to me, 

But how, I pray, can Right and Wi-ong agree ! 

To wicked robber, one whose hands are steeped in gore, 

Whence cometh Truth or Right ? What profits holy lore ? 


Even when addressed in these words the man-eater was not angry. 
Why was this? It was owing to the mighty power of charity in the Great 
Being. So he said, “Am I only, friend Sutasoma, unrighteous?” and he 
repeated this stanzd ; 

The man that hunts a beast to make him savoury mef^t, 

And one that slays a man, his fellow’s flesh to eat, 

Both after death in guilt are counted much the same : 

Then why am I alone for wickedness to blame ? 


On hearing this the Great Being, in rafuting Ms heresy, repeated this 


stanza 


Of five-clawed things a warrior prince all witting five may eat. 
Wicked art thou, 0 king, in that thou eat’st forbidden moat. 


[490] On receiving this rebuke, as he saw no other means of escai>e, 
tried to conceal his own wrong-doing and repeated this stanza ; 

Escaped from fierce man-eater didst thou come 
Full of sweet longings to thy royal home, 

And then to foe entrust thy life once more? 

Well versed art thou, forsooth, in astral lore ! 


Then the Great Being said, “ Eriend, one like me must be well versed 
in the love of kshatriyas. I know it well, but I do not regulate my actions 
accordingly," and he spoke this stanza : 
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All such as are in kshatrija doctrine ^ versed 
In hell are mostly doomed to life accui’sed. 

Therefore I have all kshatriya lore abhorred 
And here returned, true to my plighted word ; 

Make then thy sacrifice and eat me up, dread lord. 

The man-eater said ; 

Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kine, 

Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine, 

All these as mighty lord thou holdst in fee — 

In Truth what blessing, prithee, dost thou see? 

[491] The Bodhisatta said : 

Of all the sweets this world can yield to me 
None sweeter than the joys of Truth I see : 

Brahmins and priests that in the Truth abide. 

Birth, death, escaping, reach the further side. 

Thus did the Great Being discourse to him of the blessing of Truth. 
Then the man-eater, regarding his face, glorious as a lotus in bloom or 
as the full moon, thought, “This Sutasoraa sees me preparing a pile of 
embers and sharpening a spit and yet does not show an atom of fear. Can 
this be the magic power in these verses that are worth a hundred pieces or 
does it arise from some other truth ? I will ask him,’' And in the form of a 
question he repeated this stanza : 

EscaiJed from fierce man-eater didst thou come 
Full of sweet longings to thy royal home. 

And then once more return to meet thy foe? 

Thou, surely, prince, no fear of death canst know, 

To keep thy plighted word and worldly lusts forego. 

The Great Being in answer to him said : 

As mine I countless acts of virtue claim, 

My bounteous offerings are known to fame. 

To the next world a path I have kept clear : 

Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear ? 

As mine I countless acts of virtue claim. 

My bounteous offerings are known to fame, 

[492] With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way. 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 

My parents have I cherished with fond care, 

My rule wins praise as eminently fair. 

To the next world ajpath I have kept clear; 

Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear? 

My parents have I cherished with fond care, 

My rule wins praise as eminently fair, 

With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way, 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 

^ See supra, p. 123, where by kshatriya doctrine it is maintained that a man is 
justified in doing evil to serve his own interests. 
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To friends and kin due service I have done, 

My rule was just and praise from all has won, 

With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way, 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 

Gifts manifold to many I supplied, 

Yea, priests and brahmins fully satisfied, 

To the next world a path I have kept clear: 

Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear? 

Gifts manifold to many I supplied. 

Yea priests and brahmins fully satisfied, 

With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way, 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey, 

[493] On hearing this the man-eater thought, “ This king Sutasoma is 
a good and wise man : supposing I were to eat him, my skull would split 
into seven pieces, or the earth would open her mouth and swallow me up,” 
and being terrified he said, “ My friend, you are not the sort of man that 
I ought to eat,” and he repeated this stanza : 

He knowingly would quaff a poison cup 
Or fiery snake, so fell and tierce, take up, 

Yea into fragments seven his hei^ would fly 
That dares to eat a man that cannot lie. 

Thus did he address the Great Being, saying, “ You are, as it were, a 
deadly poison, methinks ; who will eat you ] ” and being anxious to hear 
those verses he besought him to tell him them, and when in order to 
produce a due reverence for holy things his prayer was rejected by the 
Great Being, on the ground that he was no proper recipient of verse of such 
unexceptionable morality, he said, “ In all India there is' no sage like this, 
for when he was released from ray hand he went and heard these verses, 
and after paying due honour to the preacher of the Law he came back 
again with death written on his forehead. These verses must be of 
transcendent excellence,” and being still more filled with a reverent desire 
to hear them, he besought the Great Being and repeated this stanza ; 

Hearing the Truth men soon discern betwixt the good and ill; 

Perchance if heard these strains my heart with joy in Truth may fill. 

Then the Great Being thought, “ The man-eater is now eager to hear : I 
will reveal them to him,” and he said, " Well then, my friend, listen care- 
fully,” and having gained his attention he sang the praises of these verses 
exactly as he was taught them by the brahmin Nanda, while the gods in 
the six worlds of sense all broke into one loud cry [494], and the angels in 
heaven shouted applause, and the Great Being thus proclaimed the Truth 
to the man-eater : 

In union with the saints just once, O Sutasoma, beh 


^ Here follow the four stanzas already given supra, p. 264. 
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Owing to these verses being so well delivered by the Great Being and 
to the fact that he himself was wise, the man-eater thought, “These 
stanzas are, as it were, the words of an Omniscient Buddha,” and his whole 
body thrilled with the five kinds of joy, and he felt a tender pity for the 
Bodhisatta and regarded him in the light of a father that was ready to 
confer on liim the white umbrella of royalty. And he thought, “ I see no 
offerings of yellow gold to give to Sutasoma, but for each stanza I will grant 
him a boon,” and he spoke this verse ; 

Pregnant with meaning and in accents clear 
Thy goodly words, O prince, fall on mine ear, 

So glad am I at heart, that I rejoice 

Four boons, good friend, to offer thee for choice. 

Then the Great Being upbraided him and said, “ What boon, forsooth, 
will you offer me ? ” and he repeated this stanza : 

[495] One his own mortal state that fails to learn, 

Or good from evil, heaven from hell discern. 

The slave of carnal appetite, how can 
A wretch like thee know any boon for man? 

Suppose I say ‘Grant me this boon’ and then 
Thou shouldst thy promised word take back again, 

Who that is wise would knowingly incur 
So clear a risk of quarrelling, good sir? 

Then the man-eater said, “ He does not believe me ; I will make him 
believe,” and he repeated this stanza : 

No qne should claim to grant a boon and then 

His promised word, false man, take back again : 

Amongst these boons, my friend, all fearless choose; 

I’ll grant it thee, though life itself I lose. 

Then the Great Being thought, “ He has spoken like a brave fellow and 
will do what I tell him ; I will accept his offer. But if I should choose as 
the very first boon that he should abstain from eating human flesh, he will 
be very sick at heart, I will first choose three other boons, and after that 
I will choose this,” and he said : 

Who with a saint lives face to face^ ever with saint agrees, 

So too a sage is ever sure a brother sage to please : 

Thus safe and sound a hundred years I pray to see thee live : 

This is the first of all the boons I fain would have thee give. 

[496] The man-eater, on hearing this, thought, “This man, even though 
I havo driven him from his sovereignty, now wishes long life for me, the 
noted robber that lusteth after human flesh and would do him a mischief. 
Ah ! he is my well-wisher.” And he was glad at heart, not knowing that 
this boon had been chosen to cheat him to his good, and in granting the 
boon he uttered this, stanza ; 

^ gakkhi. The scholiast renders it ‘friend,’ apparently from the v.l. aakhi. 
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Who with a saint lives face to face ever with saint agrees, 

So too a sage is ever sure a brother sage to pleiise : 

Thou fain wouldst see me safe and sound for years twice fifty live: 

Lo ! at thy prayer this first of boons to thee I gladly give. 

Then the Bodhisatta said : 

These warrior chiefs held captive in thy hand, 

By sprinkling hailed as kings in many a land, 

These mighty lords of earth thou must not eat: 

For this as second boon I next entreat. 

Thus did he in choosing a second boon gain the boon of life for over a 
hundred kshatriyas, and the man-eater in gi*anting the boon to him said : 

Th^e warrior chiefs held captive in my hand, 

By sprinkling hailed as kings in many a land, 

These mighty lords, Fll not eat them, I swear : 

This second boon too grant I to thy prayer. 

[497] Well, did these kings hear what they were talking about ? They 
did not hear it all. For when the man-eater lighted a fire, for fear of any 
injury to the tree from the smoke and flame, he stepped back a space from 
it, and the Great Being conversed with him, seated in the interval between 
the fire and the tree, and consequently these kings did not hear all that 
they said, but heard only partially, and they comforted one another, saying, 
“ Fear not : now will Sutasoma convert the man-eater,” and at this moment 
the Great Being spoke this stanza : 

Thou captive holdst a hundred kings and more, 

All strung up by their hands and weeping sore, 

Restore them each to his own realm again : 

This the third boon I would from thee obtain. 

Thus did the Great Being in making his third choice choose the restora- 
tion of these kshatriyas, each to his own kingdom. Why wa-a this? 
Because the ogre, supposing he did not eat them, through fear of their 
hostility would either enslave them all and make them dwell in the forest, 
or would slay them and expose their dead bodies, or would bring them to 
the border country and sell them as slaves; and therefore he made choice as 
his boon of their restoration to* their own kingdoms, and the man-eater in 
granting his request spoke this stanza.: 

I captive hold a hundred kings and more, 

All strung up by their hands and weeping sore, 

All will I to their realms restore again; 

This third boon too thou shalt from me obtain. 

Now in making his fourth choice the Bodhisatta spoke this stanza : 

Distracted is thy realm and sick with fright. 

In caves much people hide them from thy sight. 

From eating human flesh, 0 king, abstain: 

This the fourth boon I would from thee obtain. 
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[498] When he had so spoken, the man-eater ciapped his hands and 
laughing said, “Friend Sutasoma, what in truth is this that you say 1 How 
can I grant you this boon? If you are anxious to receive another boon, 
choose something else,” and he uttei’ed this stanza : 

Much to my taste I surely find this food; 

^Twas for this cause I hid within the wood. 

How then from such delights should I abstain ? 

For thy fourth boon, good sir, pray, choose again. 

Then the Great Being said, “ Because you love man’s flesh, you say, ‘ I 
cannot abstain from it.’ He verily that does evil because it is pleasant is 
a fool,” and he repeated this stanza : 

‘A king like thee should not his pleasure take 
Nor sacrifice his life for pleasure’s sake. 

Life in its highest sense, best gift, attain 
And future joys thou shalt by merit gain. 

When these words had been spoken by the Great Being, the man-eater 
was overcome with fear and thought, “ I can neither repudiate the choice 
Sutasoma has made nor abstain from human flesh. [499] What in the 
world am I to do ? ” and with his eyes swimming in tears he repeated this 
stanza; 

I love man’s flesh : thou too must know, 

Great Sutasoma, it is so. 

From it I never can abstain. 

Think, sir, of something else and choose again. 

Then the Bodhisatta said ; 

Whoso shall ever his own pleasure take 
And sacrifice e’en life for pleasure’s sake, 

The poison cup like drunkard will he drain, 

And so hereafter suffers endless pain. 

Who knowingly shall pleasure here eschew, 

The arduous path of duty to pursue. 

As one in pain that drains the healing cup, 

So ho to bliss in the next world wakes up. 

After he had thus spoken, the man-eater sorely lamenting repeated this 
stanza : . 

The five-fold joys that from our senses spring 
And parents dear and all abandoning, 

For this cause came I in this wood to live ; 

How then can I the boon thou askest give ? 

Then the Great Being spoke this stanza: 

Sages in speech duplicity ne’er show. 

True to their promise are good men, we know : 

[500] ‘Choose, friend, some boon’ is what thou saidst to me; 

What now thou sayst with this will scarce agree. 

^ These verses are repeated from Jat. vol. in. p. 177, English version-. 
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Once more, still weeping, the man-eater spoke this stanza 

Demerit, with disgrace and shame combined, 

Misconduct, lust and sin of every kind, 

All this, to eat man’s flesh, I did incur : 

Why then should I this boon on thee confer? 

Then the Great Being said : 

No one should claim to grant a boon and then 
His promised word, false man, take back again : 

Amongst these boons, my friend, all fearless choose ; 

I’ll grant it thee, though life, itself I lose. 

When he had thus pointed out the stanza uttered in the first instance 
by the man-eater, to inspire him with courage to grant the boon, he spoke 
this stanza : 

Good men will life give up, but never right, 

True to their word e’en in their own despite ; 

If thou shouldst promise, best of kings, a boon, 

Perfect thy work and see it done right soonb 

One who to save a limb rich treasure gave 
Would sacrifice a limb, his life to save, 

[501] Yea, wealth, limbs, life and all away would fling. 

Eight and its claims alone remembering. 

Thus did the Great Being by these means establish the man-eater in 
the Truth, and now to make clear to nim his own title to respect he spoke 
this stanza : 

One from whose lips a man the Truth may prove, 

— Yea all good men that wifi his doubts remove — 

A refuge sure is he, a rest, a stay ; 

The wise man’s love for him should ne’er decay. 

After repeating these verses he said, “ My man-eating friend, it is not 
right that you should transgress the words of so excellent a master, and I, 
too, when you were young, acted as your private teacher and gave you 
much instruction, and now with all the charm of a Buddha I have repeated 
to you stanzas worth a hundred pieces each : therefore you ought to obey 
my words.” On hearing this the man-eater thought, “Sutasoma was my 
teacher and a learijed man, and I granted him the choice of a boon. What 
am I to do? Death verily is a certainty in the case of an individual 
existence. I will not eat human flesh but will grant him the boon he 
asks,” and with tears streaming from his eyes ho rose up and fell at king 
Sutasoma’s feet, and in granting the boon he repeated this stanza : 

[502] Sweet to my taste and pleasant is this food, 

’Twas for this cause 1 hid within the woodj 
But if thou askest me to do this thing. 

This boon I’ll grant to thee, my Mend and king. 

^ avdkarohi here and in Jut. vi. 280. 13, must mean ‘pay, fulfil,’ but avdkareyya in 
Jat. V. 495. 6, and 600. 19, seems to mean * not to pay.’ Is it possible that for datvdm 
avdkareyya we should read datvd m avdkareyya? 
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Then the Great Being said, “So be it, friend; to one firmly grounded 
in moral practice, verily even death is a boon. I accept, sire, the boon you 
have offered me. Trom this very day you are established in the path of a 
spiritual guide, and this being so I beg this favour of you : if you have any 
love for me, accept, sir, the five moral laws.” “ Very good,” he answered, 
“ teach me, friend, these moral laws." “ Learn then from me, sire.” So he 
saluted the Great Being with the five Bests' and took a seat apart, and the 
Great Being established him in the moral law. At that moment the deities 
that dwell on the earth gathered together and said, “ There is no one else 
from the inhabitants of the Avici hell to those of the highest of the Form- 
less Worlds that by inspiring affection for the Great Being could make this 
man-eater abstain from eating human flesh. Oh ! a miracle has been 
wrought by Sutasoma,” and they applauded, making the jungle re-echo 
with their loud cries, and hearing the tumult the Four Great Kings did 
likewise and there was one universal roar reaching even to the Brahma 
world. And the kings suspended on the tree heard this noise of applauding 
spirits, and the tree nymph still standing in her abode uttered a sound of 
applause. So the cry of the angel spirits was heard, but their form was 
invisible. The kings on hearing the loud applause of the spirits thought, 
“ Owing to Sutasoma our lives are saved : Sutasoma has wrought a miracle 
in converting the man-eater*,” and they offered up their praises to the Bodhi* 
satta. The man-eater after bowing down to the feet of the Great Being stood 
apart. Then the Great Being said to him, “ Friend, release these warrior 
princes.” He thought, “ I am their enemy ; if they are released by me, 
they will say, ‘Seize him, he is an enemy of ours,’ and will do me a 
mischief, but even if I lose my life, I cannot transgress the moral law which 
I have accepted at the hands of Sutasoma : I will go with him and release 
them and in this way I shall find safety.” Then bowing to the Bodhisatta 
he said, “ Sutasoma, we will go together and release the warrior princes,” 
and he repeated this stanza : 

[603] My teacher and my friend art thou in one. 

Behold, good sir, thy bidding I have done: 

Do thou in turn what I have bidden thee 
And straight we’ll go and set these princes free. 

Then the Bodhisatta said to him : 

Thy teacher and thy friend am I in one. 

And thou in truth my bidding, sir, hast done: 

I too will do what thou hast bidden me 
And straight we’ll go and set these princes free. 

And drawing nigh to them he said : 

Strung up upon this tree your tears fast flow 
Because of ogre that has wronged you so, 

Still we would fain from you a promise wring 
Never to lay a finger on this king. 

^ Childers, p. $27. 

* The sense is clear, bat the construction of damento is irregular. 
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Then they replied : 

Strung up upon this tree and weeping sore 
This ogre that has wronged us we abhor, 

Yet will we all a solemn promise give 
To harm him not, if only we may live. 

[504] Then the Bodhisatta said, “ Well, give me this promise,” and 
he repeated this stanza : 

Just as fond parents to their children may 
A merciful and tender love display. 

E’en such a father may he ever prove 
And may ye him as children dearly love. 

They, too, agreeing to this, repeated this stanza : 

Just as fond parents to their children may 
A merciful and tender love display, 

E’en such a father may he ever prove 
And may we him as children dearly love. 

Thus did the Great Being exact a promise from them and summoning 
the man-eater he said, “Come and release these princes,” and the man-eater 
took his sword and severed the bonds of one of the kings, and as this king 
had been fasting for seven days and was maddened with pain, no sooner was 
he released by the cutting of his bonds than he fell on the ground, and the 
Great Being on seeing this was moved with compassion and said, “My 
man-eating friend, do not cut them down like this,” and taking hold of a 
king firmly with both hands he clasped him to his breast and said, “ Now 
cut his bonds.” So the man-eater severed them with his sword and the 
Great Being, endowed as he was with great strength, placed him on his 
breast, and letting him down tenderly as though it were his own son laid 
him flat upon the ground. Thus did he lay them all on the ground, and 
after bathing their wounds he gently pulled the cords from their hands, 
just as it were a string from a child’s ear, and washing off the clotted blood 
he rendered the wounds harmless. And he said to the man-eater, “ My 
friend, pound some bark from the tree on a stone and bring it to me.” And 
when he had got him to fetch it, he performed an Act of Truth and rubbed 
the palms of their hands, and at that very moment their wounds were 
healed. The man-eater took some husked rice and cooked it as a prophylactic 
[505], and the pair of them gave it to the hundred and odd warrior princes 
to drink as a prophylactic, and so all of them were satisfied and the sun set. 
On the next day at dawn and at noon and in the evening they still gave 
them rice water to drink, but on the third day they gave them gruel with 
boiled rice, and so on till they were convalescent. Then the Great Being 
asked them if they were strong enough to go home,-and when they answered 
they were equal to the journey he said, “ 0ome;-5^ i£aw»?<ating fiiend, let 
us depart to our own kingdom,” But weeping he the Great Being's 
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feet and cried, “ Do you, my friend, take these kings and depart, but I will 
continue to live here on roots and wild berries.” “ What would you do 
here, my friend? Your kingdom is a delightful one: go and reign at 
Benares.” “ Friend, what is this you say 1 It is out of the question for 
me to go there : all the inhabitants of that city are my enemies. They 
will revile me and say, ‘This fellow ate my mother or my father; seize this 
brigand,’ and with a clod of earth they will deprive me of life, but if I am 
firmly established in the moral law by you, I could not kill anyone else, 
not even to save my life. I will not go. In consequence of my abstaining 
from eating human flesh how long shall I live ? and now I shall no more 
set eyes on you,” and he wept, saying, “ Do you go.” And the Great 
Being stroked him on the back and said, “ My friend, my name is Suta- 
soma : 1 have ere now tamed just such a cruel wretch as yourself, and if 
you ask what story you are to tell in Benares, why I will either establish 
you there, or dividing my own kingdom I will hand over the half of it 
to you.” “ In your city too I have enemies,” he said. Sutasoma thought, 
“In obeying my word this man has achieved a difficult task: by some 
means or other I must establish him in his former state of glory,” and 
to tempt him he sang the praises of the great glory of his city and said : 

Of beasts and birds of every kind the flesh thou once didst share, 

By skilful cooks prepared was it, in sooth a dainty fare, 

Yielding such joy as Indra felt, to taste ambrosial food — 

Why leave it all, to take delight alone within this wood ? 

[606] These noble dames with slender waists, magnificently dressed, 

That round about thee formerly, a thronging bevy, pressed. 

Whilst thou, like Indra midst his gods, didst step in happy mood — • 

Why leave them thus, to take delight alone within this wood? 

In midst of ample couch, O king, thou once at ease didst lie, 

With many a woollen coverlet around thee piled on high, 

And pillow red beneath thy head and bedding clean and white — 

Why leave it thus, within this wood alone to take delight? 

There thou ofttimes at dead of night the beat of drum wouldst hear, 
And sounds surp^sing human strains’^ would strike upon the ear, 

Music and song in unison, inspiring cheerful mood— 

Why leave it aU, to take delight alone within this wood? 

Thou hadst a charming park wherein flowers in abundance grew, 
Migacira, so known to fame, as park and city too, 

. There horses, elephants, and cars innumerable stood — 

Why leave them all, to take delight alone within this wood? 

[607] The Great Being thought, “ Haply this man, calling to mind the 
flavour of dainties he enjoyed long ago, will be eager to come with me,” 
and so he tempted him first with food, next by appealing to his passions, 
thirdly by the thought of a bed, fourthly by song, dancing and music, fifthly 

1 nippurisa. The word is applied to music and means “not human,” “not 
produced by human beings,*' but by gandharvas, or heavenly musicians. Morris, 
Aeademg, Feb. 26, 1888. 
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by remembrance of a park and a city — ^with all these thoughts he tempted 
him, saying, “ Gome, sire, I will go with you to Benares and firmly establish 
you there and afterwards return to my own kingdom ; but if we shall fail in 
securing the kingdom of Benares, I will gi-ant you the half of my realm. 
What have you to do with a forest life 1 Only do what I tell you.” The 
man-eater after hearing his words was eager to go with him and he 
thought, “ Sutasoma is anxious for my well-being and is a merciful man. 
He first established me in virtue and now says he will restore me to my 
former glory, and he will be able to do so. I ought to go with him. What 
have I to do with a forest ? ” And being glad at heart he was eager by 
reason of hia merit to sing Sutasoma’s praises, and he said, “Piiend 
Sutasoma, there is nothing better than consorting with a virtuous friend, 
nothing worse than consorting with a wicked one,” and he repeated these 
verses ; 

As in the dark half of the month the moon wanes day by day, 

So friendship with the bad, 0 king, will suffer like decay; 

Thus 1 consorting with that cook, the lowest of the low. 

Wrought evil deeds, for which in time to hell I’m doomed to go. 

As in the month’s clear half the moon aye waxes day by day. 

So friendship with the good, 0 king, will suffer no decay: 

Thus with thee, Sutasoma, I consorting, thou must know, 

Shall after working righteousness to heaven all blissful go. 

As copious floods when shed upon dry ground 
Are ever fleeting, transitory found, 

[608] E’en so is union of bad men, O king, 

Like water on dry land, a fleeting thing. 

But copiotis floods when shed upon the sea 
Enduring long are ever found to be. 

E’en such is union of good men, 0 king, 

Like water in the sea, a lasting thing. 

No transient thing is union of the good, 

As long as life endures such brotherhood. 

But union of the bad soon falls away, 

From virtue’s course bad men go far astray. 

Thus did that man-eater in seven stanzas sing the praises of the Great 
Being. But he took the man-eater and those kings and went to a frontier 
village, and the inhabitants on seeing the Great Being went to the city and 
reported it, and the king’s ministers came with an army and escorted the 
Great Being, and with this escort he came to the kingdom of Benares, And 
on his way there the country people brought presents and followed in his 
train, and a great company reached Benares with him. At that time the 
man-eater’s son was the king and Kalahatthi was still coramander-ia-chief, 
and the i)eople of the city reported it to the king, saying, “ Sutasoma, they 
tell us, sire, has tamed the man-eater and is come here with him : we will 
not allow him to enter the city,” and they hastily closed the city gates and 
stood by with arms in their hands. The Great Being, when he discovered 
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that the gate was closed, left the man-eater and the hundred and odd kings 
and coming with a few of his counsellors he cried, “ I am king Sutasoma, 
open ye the gate,” and the officers went and told the king, and he ordered 
them to open the gate with all speed, and the Great Being entered the city. 
And the king and Kalahatthi came out to meet him [609] and took him up 
with them to the tower of the palace. The Great Being seating himself on 
the royal throne summoned the man-eater’s chief consort and the rest of 
his counsellors, and addressing Kalahatthi said, “ Why, Kajahatthi, do you 
not suffer the king to enter the city"? ” He answered, “ The wicked wretch 
that he was, while he was ruling as king in this city, devoured many men 
and did that which is not lawful for kshatriyas to do, and rent asunder all 
India ; that is the reason why we act thus.” “ Do not suppose,” he 
answered, “that he will act after this sort now. I have converted him and 
established him in the moral law. Hot even to save his life will he 
do anyone an injury : you are in no danger from him ; act not after this 
manner. Verily children ought to watch over their parents : they who 
cherish their father and mother go to heaven, the others go to hell.” Thus 
did he admonish the king’s son, as he sat by him on a low seat. And he 
instructed the comraander-in-chief and said, “ K&Jahatthi, you are a friend 
and follower of the king, and were firmly established by him in great 
power ; you too ought to act in the king’s interests.” And admonishing 
the queen he said, “ You, O queen, came from a noble stock and from hiS 
hand acquired the position of chief consort and were blest with many sons 
and daughters by him; you too ought to act in his interests.” And, to bring 
this matter to a head, in teaching the law he said : 

No king should conquer one who aye inviolate’^ should be, 

No friend should get the better of a friend by treachery ; 

She of her lord that stands in fear is no true wife, I hold. 

Nor children they that nourish not a father when he’s old. 

No council-hall is that wherein the wise do not appear. 

Nor wise are they that do not preach the Truth both far and near. 

The wise are they that lust and hate and error lay aside. 

And never fail to preach the Truth to mortals far and wide. 

The sage midst fools if silent none at once discern as wise, 

He speaks and all a Teacher of NirvSna recognise. 

Preach, glorify the Truth, and lift the sages’ flag on high, 

Emblem of saints is goodly speech. Truth is the flag they fly. 

[610] The king and the commander-in-chief on hearing his exposition 
of the Truth were highly pleased and said, “ Let us go and bring the great 
king here,” and having made proclamation in the city by beat of drum, they 
called together the inhabitants and said, “Be not afraid ; the king, they tell 
us, is established in righteousness ; let us conduct him hither.” So with a 
great multitude and with the Great Being at their head they went and 


^ The commeutaf^or explains this to be a man’s father or mother. 
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saluted the king. And they provided barbers and when his hair and 
beard had been shorn and he had taken-a bath and put on goodly raiment, 
they placed him on a pile of precious stones and besprinkled him and then 
conducted him into the city. The man-eating king paid great honour to 
the hundred and more kshatriyas and the Great Being, and there was 
great excitement throughout all India at the report that Sutasoma, lord of 
men, had converted the man-eater and re-established him on the throne. 
And the inhabitants of the city Indapatta sent a message bidding the kings 
return. The Great Being stayed there just a month and admonished 
the king, saying, “Friend, we will be going; see that you are zealous in 
good works and have five alms-halls erected at the city gates and at your 
palace door, and observe the ten royal virtues and guard against evil 
courses.” And from a hundred and more royal cities a numerous army 
[511] assembled together, and with this escort he went forth from 
Benares. The man-eater too going forth with him halted midway on 
the road. The Great Being presented horses to ride to such as had them 
not and then dismissed them all. And they exchanged friendly greetings 
with him, and then after fitting salutations and embraces they returned 
each to his own people. The Great Being too on reaching Indapatta with 
great majesty entered the city, which its inhabitants had decorated like as 
it were a city of the gods. After paying his respects to his pax*ents and 
expressing his pleasure at seeing them he ascended the palace tower. 
While exercising just rule in his kingdom the thought occurred to him, 
“The tree-spirit was very helpful to me; I will see that it receives a 
religious offering.” So he had a vast lake constructed near the banyan 
tree and transported thither many families and founded a village. It grew 
into a big place supplied with eighty thousand shops. And starting from 
the farthest limits of its branches he levelled the ground about the roots of 
the tree and surrounded it with a balustrade* furnished with arches and 
gates ; and the spirit of the tree was propitiated. And owing to the fact 
of the village having been settled on the spot where the ogre was converted, 
the place grew into the town of Kammasadamma. And all the kings, 
abiding in the admonition of the Great Being, performed good works such 
as alms-giving and the like, and attained to heaven. 


The Master here ended his reli^ous instruction and said, “Not now only, 
Brethren, do I convert Angulimala, in former times too was he converted by me 
and he identified the Birth” ; “At that time the man-eating king was Angulimala, 
Kalahatthi was Sariputta, the brahmin Nanda was Ananda, the tree-sprite was 
Kassapa, Sakka was Anuruddha, the rest of the kings were the followers of 
Buddha, the king’s father and mother were members of the great king’s household, 
and king Sutasoma, it is said, was I myself.” 


1 vedikd. This word is discussed in Senart’s Mahdvastu, r. pp. 629 and 644, and in 
Vinaya Texts, in. 104 and 162. 
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Gold plate inscribed 32, 37, 64 
Grey hair, a king frightened by the ap- 
pearance of a 92 
Guardian angel 230 

Hells, eight major 137 
„ one hundred and twenty minor 137 
Heresies and heretics 66, 117, 122, 123, 
124, 177 

Heretics, four great 126 
Heron feather fixed on arrows 269 
Holy days, observance of 84, 85, 90, 91, 
247 

Hunting one beast with another con- 
demned 139, 198 

Impermanence of things 78, 96, 128 
Iron Cauldron hell 138, 139 


Karma denied 117, 122 
Kshatriya doctrine 117, 123, 268 
„ wiles 16 

Kusa makes the earth to tremble by his 
look 162 

Layman, characteristics of a 128 
Leprosy 38, 39, 41, 49, 62, 63 
Lion’s mouth its fifth paw 226 
Lotus nectar 253 
Lucky marks 81, lOfS, 194, 196 

Magic jewel 88, 90, 163 
„ powers 6, 29, 66, 166, 167, 169, 221 
Marks, auspicious see Lucky marks 
Milk money 66 
Miser 204, 205, 206 
Moggallana, death of 64, 66, 66 
Monkey-skin, parable of the 121 
Moon, eclipse of, due to Bahu 18 
„ figure of a hare depicted in the 18 
Moons, observance of 90, 109, 247 
1 - : ' 


Mother, virtues of a 173, 174 
Mystic circle 166 

„ Meditation 6, 63, 70, 79, 83, 84, 
100, 103, 106, 126, 184, 186 

Nerves of taste, seven thousand 162, 248 
Nine ways in which a woman incurs 
blame 232 

Nirvana 56, 134, 246, 263, 278 
Nude ascetic 8, 42, 46 

Oath, ^orm of 262 

Ogress (female yakkha) carries off children 

Omens 66, 73, 127, 289 
One shoulder bared as a mark of respect 
217 

Parables 114, 121, 124, 131 
Parents called ‘Brahma ’ 174 
„ care of 11, 164, 278 
„ „ devolves on the eldest 

son 165, 171, 172, 176 
Parents inviolate 278 
Paths, the 8, 6, 19, 31, 84, 106, 116, 164, 
174, 177 

Patience, virtue of 76, 76 
Perfect States, the four 91, 106, 126 
Perfection of Wisdom 31, 116, 221 
Phantom palace 2 
Pit dug to trap an elephant 27 
Prayer offered in a previous existence ful- 
filled 11, 22, 2S, 109, 149 
Precious stones, king enthroned on a 
pile of 279 

Pregnancy, ceremonies observed on 144 
Previous existence, sin committed in a, 
bears fruit 65 

Princess to be cut into seven pieces for 
seven suitors 168 

Problem proposed or solved 81, 87, 61, 
62, 63, 73, 76, 76, 79, 136 
Problem of the Five Sages 46 
Prognostication from personal appearance 
108, 247, 264 

Proverbs 34, 36, 62, 137, 164, 204, 232, 
243 

Puns 110, 264, 260 

Quarrel between two elans about water 
rights 209, 210 

Bain, absence of, for three years 100 
Bainy season lasting five months 266 
Bays emitted from Buddha’s hair 6 
Bays of light from a woman’s body 49, 
146, 147 

Remembrance of former births 20, 22, 26, 
225, 267 

Bennuoiatiou 86, 99, 127, 129, 134 
Bequisites for -ascetic life 69, 70, 90, 98, 
119 

Biddles 76 

Bight-wise movement 83 


Jar of water, a good omen 73 
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Sakka’s four daughters, contest between 
210 

Sakka’s throne shaken by a mortal’s 
virtue 60, 80, 100 

Sakka’s throne shows signs of heat 60, 
142 

Sanctuary lake for birds 187, 188 
Sariputta, death of 64, 66 
Scape-goats for sin 71 
Scented wreaths, offering of 6, 65, 187, 
201, 210, 260, 263 
Sevala plant 20, 260 
Seven gold-coloured, creatures 187 
„ precious things 264 
Shower, miraculous 66, 72, 73, 79 
Sieve, life like water running through a 96 
S^net ring 236, 263 
Simples in surgery 49, 276 
Sindh horses 132 
Sinning, three modes of 9 
Six-coloured rays emitted by Buddha 20, 
22, 23, 220, 221 
Six injurious things 232 
„ senses, desires of the 266 
Six-tusked elephant 23, 24, 27 
Six worlds of sense 269 
Slaves made freedmen 165 
Snakes, how they defend themselves 
against garudas 43 
Snare for birds described 189 
Soma juice 92, 246 
Spell 257 

Spirit enjoys alternate bliss and woe 2 
Sprinkling ceremonial 62, 128, 132, 147, 
239, 241, 271, 279 
Squatting penance 124 
Stars, lucky oonjvmotion of 66 
Sterility of women, observances to remove 
142 

Sun worship 192, 228 
Supernatural powers 65, 169, 208, 221, 
226, 245 

Supreme Being 117, 122 

Tax gatherers, oppression of 64, 67 
Ten royal virtues 200, 201, 279 


Thirty-Three, heaven of the 11, 83, 142, 
143, 208, 210, 216, 218 
Three kinds of misconduct 9 
„ „ right conduct 8 

Tooth-stick 49, 71, 72, 81, 166 
Top knot severed by a Mng as a sign of 
abdicating the throne 97 
Torture, ‘straw and meal’ 66 
Traditions kept up in a family 147, 204, 
206 

Transformation from one bodily shape to 
another 208 

Tree deity 64, 234, 267, 269 
Triple folds in the neck a sign of luck 81 
Truths, the 6, 19, 71, 84, 106, 115, 164, 
174 

Twelve evil things destroyed by eating 
ambrosia 212 

Twenty-five ways by which a wicked 
woman is known 233 


Umbrella, white, token of royalty 7, 11, 
12, 18, 52, 64, 92, 121, 161, 162, 184, 
187, 196, 201, 206, 270 
Universal monarch 245 


Vedas, the 164, 243, 262, 269 
Vision, supernatural 18, 128 

Weapons, five kinds of 160 
West, the, ill-omened quarter 214 
White Nun 228 

Wind, to catch with a net 164, 241, 243 
Woman, frailty of 226, 229, 231, 234, 236, 
236,240,242 

Woman, story of a, soft to the touch 237, 
238, 239 

World, Formless 274 
World of Form 246 


Yak-tail fan, emblem of royalty 170 
Yakkha, carnivorous 61, 248, 267 
„ eyes of, red and unwinking 18 
„ figure of, depicted in the moon 18 

Yellow robe of priest 27, 28, 97, 98 
,, robe does not make a saint 28 
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Abbobarika 147 
Abbuddhi 164 
Abbuta 184 
Abhumma 92 
Aooavadati 232 
Aoohara, a measure 205 
Aoohara 284 
Adanani 197 
Adarabhaarna 149 
Adhiyanam 243 
Aggadvaram 69, 133 

Ahiparaka 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
114, 115 

Ajatasattu 134, 135, 140 
Ajita Eesakamball 126 
Ajjhobara 260 
Ajjhupekkhati 117 . 

Ajjuna, king of the Kekaka 72, 76, 187 
„ Pandava prince 225, 226, 227, 228 
Akamkhan’ti 147 
Akatatta 185 
Akkhanavedhi 67 
Alambusa 80, 81, 82, 83, 84 
Alara 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91 
Afanasattu 12, 14, 18, 19 
Amajja 222 
Ammana 165 

Ananda, the Elder 11, 37, 64, 79, 91, 99, 
116, 126, 164, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
186, 202, 218, 279 
Ananda, a monster fish 250, 261 
_ ,, a vulture king 224, 241, 242, 243 
Ananjakaranam 162 
Andhakavenhu 10, 138 
Anga, king and kingdom of 167, 168 
Angirasa 72, 76 
Angulimala 19, 246, 279 
Anguttara NiMya referred to 65 
Anjana mountain 71 
Auotatta lake 166, 169, 210, 211, 221 
Anumodiyanam 248 
Anuruddha 37, 79, 218, 279 
Anusetthi 204 

Anusissa 70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 79 
AnutthahSna 242 
Apai^aka 91 
Apariferuhayi 191 
Appatibhana 195 
Apsaras 254, 255 
Arafijata' mountains 71 , 


Arindama 127, 128, 129, 180, 131, 184 

Aritthapura 107, 109 

Asamgita 217 

Assaka 168 

Asura 125 

Attadanda Sutta referred to 220 

Atthaka 72, 73, 78 

Atthikaroti 79 

Avaha 145 

Avakaroti 273 

Avakujja 153 

Avanti 71, 168 

Avavata 110 

Avici 48, 134, 137, 274 

Avijjhi 161 

Avinchanarajjn 156 

Ayatanam 182 

Baka 236, 239, 240 
JBdlardmdyana cited 261 
Baliputtha 58 

Bamboo Grove (Veluvana) 87, 64, 66, 175, 
176,178,186' 

Barlaam and Joaaphat referred to 80 
Benares 1, 2, 6, 7, 22, 29, 80, 81, 82, 86, 
37, 38, 42, 62, 69, 66, 72, 79, 86, 91, 
98, 100, 104, 108, 116, 120, 121, 127, 
186, 149, 164, 186, 188, 189, 192, 

193, 195, 208, 205. 206, 209, 226, 

227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 234, 285, 

236, 237, 246, 247, 261, 262 , 276, 

277, 279 
Bendall 187, 168 
Bhadrak&ra 83, 87 
BhagirathI51 
Bh&radv&ja 32, 83, 34, 36 
Bhavitatta 264 
Bhimaratha 72, 73,78 
Bhimasena 225, 226 
Bhimk&ra 222 
Bhutabhavyani 171 

BigandePs Legend of the Bvrmeee Buddha 
referred to 64 
Bodhaneyya 176 

Bodhi 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 126 
Bodhisatta 12, 20, 22, 82, 38, 54, 55, 56, 
58, 68, 68, 70, 71, 79, 84, 86, 86, 92, 
94, 98, 100, 101, 107, 116, 126, 127, 
128, ISO, 132, 188, 186, 186, 140, 
142, 144, 147, 149, 150, 161, 162, 
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166, 167, 164, 169, 170, 181, 183, 

186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 

201, 202, 203, 246, 247, 261, 262, 

263, 268, 269, 271, 274, 276 
Bodhicaryavatara referred to 67 
Boyd’s Ndgananda referred to 43 
Brahma 15, 29, 174, 177, 218 

„ World 6, 58, 78, 80, 91, 99, 126, 
134, 164, 264, 274 

Brahmadatta 1, 6, 38, 42, 48, 66, 67, 59, 
66, 79, 91, 100, 116, 135, 203, 226, 
226, 229, 240, 246, 247 
Brahmavaddhaua, an old name of Benares 
164, 165, 166, 167 

Buddha 6, 23, 31, 32, 36, 37, 69, 61, 64, 
65, 66, 107, 116, 134, 140, 146, 164, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 186, 202, 220, 
221, 224, 225, 245, 246, 269, 270, 
273, 279 

Buddhaghosha’a Parables referred to 107, 
219, 236 

Buddhist India referred to 132 
Buddhist Suttas referred to 123, 218 

Gaihgavara 96 

Oanda 203, 206, 207, 208, 218 
Ganda 94, 99 
OandadevI 92 
Oandaka mount 84 
Oaudapajjota 71 
Caraka referred to 104 
Cariyd-Pitaka 246 
Oatipala 198 
Caturmasya festival 134 
Cecca 138 
Celavaka 222 
Ohabbanna 23 
Chabbisana 23 
Ohaddanta elephant 20, 21 
„ lake 20, 21, 22, 221 
Ohalahgakumara 225, 231 
Chanel f Bengali poem, referred to 73 
Ghaima 186, 202 
Ohedagamimani, 244 
Chuddha 206 " 

Giritika 104 

Cittakuta 178, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
193, 201, 202, 210, 265 
Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus 142 
Gowell 73 
Cula 126 

Guilakammasadamma 19 
OuUasubhadda, queen elephant 20, 22, 25 
Cullavagga referred to 10, 117, 124, 163, 
156, 159, 166i 175, 177, 213 

Dsnadhamma 218 
Dandaka forest 16 
Dandaki 71, 72, 76, 187 
Dasa’bala 134, 177 
Dayapassa 136, 137 

Devadatta 31, 37, 41, 42, 48, 134, 176, 
176 

Bevala see Esladevala 
Deyyadhamma 218 


Dhamrm Sangani referred to 123, 254 
Dhammagandika 159 
Dhammaganthika 159 
Dhammapada referred to 6, 64, 219, 242 
Dhananjaya 31, 37 
Dhanantevas! 225, 231 
Dhanapalaka 177 
Bhanum 267 

Bhatarattha 178, 185, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
193,' 194, 195, 197, 199, 255 
Digha Nikaya referred to 116, 134 
Bighavu 129, 132, 133 
Bipayana 138 
Bisam, kurute 180 
Bona 207 

Bubois and Beauchamp’s Hindu Manners 
and Customs 142 
Bujivha and Dujjivha 226 
Bukkhudraya 180 
Buyyodhana 84, 89 
Bvaragama 237 
Bvaravasi 237 

Ekodibhava 131 
Elakamara 225, 231 

Emendations suggested and remarks on 
the text 7, 11, 63, 68, 78, 106, 121, 
124, 134, 136, 147, 149, 161, 154, 
156, 159, 161, 164, 165, 168, 175, 
180, 182, 187, 190, 193, 197, 202, 204, 
209, 226, 226, 229, 232, 257, 270, 273 
Eravana, Indra’s elephant 78 

Feer 20, 137 

Fick, Sociale Gliederung, referred to 204 
Frazer, Golden Bough, r^erred to 71 

Gamaniyo 226 
Gandhabba 61, 276 
Gandhamadana 35, 102, 210, 211 
Gandi 169 

Ganges 2, 3, 33, 34, 61, 64, 98, 131, 209, 
211 

Garuda 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 229 
Gaya 207 
Ghanasela 71 
Gharasandhi 248 
Ghatassita 197 
Godhavari 69, 70, 72, 73 
Gotama 137, 176, 176, 219 
Grierson 248 

Hall of Truth 1, 48, 65, 107, 127, 135, 
178, 203, 246 
Hapeti 190 
Harayati 143 

Hardy’s Manual and Monachiam 1, 70, 
126, 134, 202, 219, 246 
Hattha-vikara 148 
Herodotus cited 113 

Himalaya 2, 6, 7, 20, 24, 38, 62, 80, 86, 
90, 91, 98, 100, 116, 120, 126, 136, 
136, 164, 166, 167, 169, 187, 208, 
211, 220, 221, 223, 224, 228, 245, 
251, 252 
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Hirhsati 159 

Indapatta 31, 32, 37, 246, 258, 264, 279 

Indra 18, 80, 82, 88, 125, 140, 170, 216, 
217, 218, 276 

Isigili mountain 65 

Isisinga 80, 81, 82, 84, 100, 101, 102, 104, 
106 

Ivanhoe referred to 67 

Jacob’s Barlaam and Josaphat 80 

Jambuka 60, 63, 64 

Jdtaka~Mdla referred to 107, 116, 146, 
175, 246 

Jatakas referred to in the notes : 
Ayogbara 11 
Getiya 138 
Oullahamsa 186 
Darimukha 127 
Ghata 138 
Hamsa 175 
niisa 202 
Indriya 66, 70 
Jayaddisa 246 
Khantivadi 72 
Kumbha 138 
Mahajanaka 128 
Mahasudassana 64 
Mahasutasoma 19 
Manoja 164 
Matahga 138 
Neru 226 
Bajovada 54 
Bohantamiga 64 
Bukkhadhamma 219 
Samkicca 245 
Sammodamana 220 
Samugga 244 
Sarabhahga 137 
Sasa 18 

Sattigumba 171 
Ummadanti 242 

Jatakas referred to in the text : 

Alambusa 100 
Cullahaihsa 202 
Daddabha 220 
Hatthipala 98, 99 
Indriya 79 
Kakati 229 
Kummasapinda 48 
Latutika 220 
Mabiinarada Kassapa 91 
Mahaummagga 31, 42, 116 
Phandana 220 
Bukkhadhamma 220 
Sama 11, 164 
Uramagga 45 
Yattaka 220 

Jatakas translated in this volume ; 
Alambusa 79 
Chaddanta 20 
Cullahamsa 176 
CuUasutasoma 91 
Gandatindu 54 
Jayaiddisa 11 


Jatakas translated in this volume : 
Kimchanda 1 
Kumbha 5 
Kunala 219 
Kusa 141 
Mahabodhi 116 
Mahahamsa 186 
Mahakapi 37 
Mahasutasoma 246 
Nalinika 100 
Pandara 42 
Sambbava 31 
Sambula 48 
Bamkhapala 84 
Saihkicca 134 
Sarabhahga 64 
Sonaka 127 
Sona-Nanda 164 
Sudhabhojana 202 
Tesakuna 69 
Ummadanti 107 
Jayaddisa 12, 13, 16 
Jayampati 144, 148 

Jetavana 1, 5, 20, 31, 42, 48, 54, 69, 66, 
79, 84, 91, 100, 107, 116, 127, 184, 
141, 164, 202, 246 
Jetthamula month 219 
Jivaka 134, 175 
Jotipala 66, 67, 68, 69 
Journal Aaiatique cited 20, 137, 242 

Kaccayana 79 
Kacoha 213 
Kakati 226 
Ealabu 72, 77 
Kaladevala 70, 71 

Kafahatthi 249, 260, 251, 252, 253, 264, 

265, 266, 277, 278, 279 
Kalasutta 137, 138 
Kaiihga king 72, 78, 78 
Kamavacara world 224 
Kambugiva 81 
Eammakarana 136 
Eammasadamma 279 
Eampiila, kingdom of 11, 18, 54 
Eathsa, king 61 

Eandati 284, 236 
Kanha 226, 226, 227 
Eanikara 164, 158 
Kanna 241 

Kannamundaka lake 221 
Kannapenna 84, 85 
Eapilavatthu 219, 220, 221 
Karambiya port 42, 43 
Easi, king and kingdom of 6, 23, 28, 30, 
88, 49. 61, 72, 79, 100, 116, 130, 137, 
158, 196, 197, 199, 201, 226, 246 
Easina 70, 166, 228 
Kassapa, father of Isisinga 81, 82 

„ the Elder 37, 79, 91, 99, 218, 279 
Kassapa Buddha 109, 269, 260, 263, 264, 

266, 267 
Eatadutiya 53 

K<Uhd Sarit Sdgara referred to 72, 126, 
225 
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Kathd referred to 123 

Eatta 113 

Eattika festival 109, 134 
Eatukndraya 180 
Eavittha forest 69, 70, 71 
Eekaka 137 
Eelasa 22, 29 
Eern cited 67 
EhadiyaJiaiii 243 
Ehantivadi 72 
Khanum 267 
Kheja 164 
Ehema, lake 198 

Ehema, queen 186, 187, 197, 201, 202 
„ river 103 

Ehemaka 188, 189, 191, 198, 196 
Ehila 200 
Khiramulam 66 
Ehujjuttara 99, 164 
Khundanti 163 
Khuradhara 139 
Kinnara 234, 236, 236 
Elsavaocha 70, 71, 72, 78, 76, 78, 79, 
187 
KiU 198 
Eocoha 216 
Kokanada 143, 150 
Koli 219 
Kolita 79 

Koliya tribe 219, 220, 221 
EomudU 134 
Kondanna 76 
Kofabya 81 
Koravya 246 

Kosala 53, 58, 69, 166, 167, 226, 226, 
229, 230, 281 
Koshthakl-kritya 68 
Eosiki river 2 

Eosiya, a brahmin, father of Sona 168, 
169, 172 

Eosiya (Maooharikosiya) 207, 208, 209, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 216, 217, 
218 

Euhkula 76 

Eulavaddhana 96, 96, 99 
Eumbhavati 71 
Euxhknmi 288 
Ennala lake 219, 221 

Eunala, king of birds 221, 222, 223, 224, 
■ 226, 228, 229, 286, 240, 241, 248, 
246 

Eundaliui 60, 62, 63, 64 
Enrahgavi 225, 280, 231 
Euru king and kingdom 31, 38, 34, 36, 
167, 246, 268, 261, 264 
Eusa 141, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 160, 
161, 162, 168, 164, 166, 167, 169, 
160, 161, 162, 168, 164 
Kvsa Mtakaya referred to 141 
Kusavatl 141, 146, 147, 168, 164, 166, 
1.68, 164 
Kusiniixa 141 

La Fontaine cited 102 
Lambactlaka 70 


MacoharikoBiya 203,204, 206, 207, 208, 209 
Madda, king and kingdom of 22, 146, 
146, 147, 151, 163, 154, 167, 168, 
159, 160, 162, 163 
Maga king 138 

Magadha, king of 84, 89, 127, 167, 168 
Maghava 74 

Mahabharata referred to 68, 226 
Mahabodhi see Bodhi 
Mahakammasadamma 19 
Mahasamayasutta 246 
Mahasubhadda 20, 22 
Mahdvagga referred to 2, 143, 148 
Mahdvastu referred to 64, 187, 203, 279 
Mahdvyutpatti referred to 246 
Mahayana, school of 6 
Mahimsaka kingdom 84, 178 
Magjhima Nikdya referred to 96, 246 
Makkhali Gosafa 126 
Malla king 141 
Mallika, queen 48, 63 
Malone’s Shakspe.jre referred to 102 
Manoja 164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
174 

Manosila 210 
Manu cited 248 
Manusiya lake 178 
Mara 29, 244 
Marjaraka 222 
Masakkasara 88, 218 

MStali 203, 207, 208, 211, 212, 216, 217, 
218 

Matahga 138 
Mejjha 138 
Mendissara 70, 71, 79 
Migacira 38, 269, 276 
MUinda Panha referred to 66, 96, 121, 
165, 206, 242 
Mihgala 260 
Mithila 86 

Moggallana 37, 64, 66, 79, 99, 218 
Morris cited 67, 79, 131, 136, 166, 169, 
232, 276 

Miiller’s Pali Grammar cited 161, 168 

Naga World 46, 84, 86 
Naga king 67, 84, 88, 89, 184 
Nagdnanda referred to 43 
Nakula 226, 226 
Kala, a village 66 
Nalagiri 176, 176, 177, 178 
Nalikira 70, 72, 76 
Na^inika 101, 102, 103, 106 
Namuoi 244 
Nanda, NSga king 66 

„ a brahmin of Takkasila 13, 14, 
269, 269, 279 

Nanda, son of a brahmin at Brahma- 
vaddhana 164, 166, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174 
Kandamula 128 
Nandana 80, 82, 246 
Narada, pupil of Sarabhahga 70, 71 
Narada, brahmin ascetic 210, 211, 218, 
224, 242, 243, 246 
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Nari grove 80 
Natakam 142 
Natakuvera 225 
Neru 226 
Neumann 96 
Nibbisesakara 226 
Nicchubhati 206 
Nigantha Nafchaputta 126 
Nilaramai220 
Nippatibhana 124 
Nippurisa 276 

Odissakametta 177 

Okkaka 141, 142, 145, 146, 147, 160 
Opapatika 218 

Pabbata 70, 71, 79 

Pabhavati 146, 146, 147, 148, 160, 151, 
152, 163, 156, 166, 167, 158, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 164 

Paocekabuddha 20, 22, 24, 29, 30, 128, 
130, 131, 134, 149, 236, 237 
Pacohaya 176 
Padesafianam 246 
Pajapati 218 
Paka geese 188, 189 
Pakara-m Apthakatha referred to 123 
Pakkhai^ivasa 247 
Pakudha Eaco§,na 126 
Panameti 165 

Pakca-gati-dipand referred to 187 
Panoala king 11, 13, 54, 55, 56, 67, 58, 
226 

Panoala kingdom 11, 64 
Pancalaoanda 226, 231,, 28 4, 236 
Paficapapa’ 236, 237, 239 
Pafioasikha 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 218 
Fandara and Pandaraka 42, 43, 44, 45, 
■ 46, 47 
Pandu 226, 227 
Papi 241 
Parabhuta 222 
Paraha 165 
Parapatti 220 
Pare 166 

Paribbonjiyana 248 
Passionate Pilgrim cited 102 
Patapana 137, 246 
Patigaoo’eva 121 
Patimaneti 165 
Pattakkhanda 10, 122 
Pavaxiya 239, 240 

Perfumed Chamber 6, 178, 203, 220, 246 
Phalaka 261 

Phuesa aaterism 259, 260 
Phussaratha 128 
Pihgiyanl 240 
Pisaoa 268 
Pisohel 206, 241, 243 
Pitthiaoariya 247 
Piyadasi, edict of 148 
PouBsiu cited 67 
Pratiharayati 146 
PretaSS 

Ptmnamukha 228, 224, 226, 282, 288, 246 


Pupphaohaddaka 242 
Parana Eassapa 126, 134 


Rabelais referred to 102 
Raccha 176 

Rahandama TJppalavanna 107 
Rahu 18, 244, 263 
Rahula 99, 134 
Rahiila’s mother 19, 99, 164 
Rajagaha 65, 84, 127, 176 
Rama 16 

Ramayana referred to 16* 72, 80 
Rathakara lake 221 
Ratya 161, 201 

Rhys Davids cited 66, 96, 116, 132, 169, 
216 

Rincati 214 
Rishyasringa 80 
Rohini219 
Roruva 187 
Rucchiti 194 


Sabbamitta, king 7, 8 
Saocatapavl 225, 228 
Sagala 145, 146, 160 
Sahadeva 225, 226 
Saketa 7 
Sakiya tribe 219 

Sakka 8, 10, 11, 18, 29, 60, 61, 62, 61, 69, 
70, 72, 78, 74, 76, 76, 77, 78, 80, 82, 
83, 84, 98, 100, 101, 104, 111, 116, 
133, 142, 148, 144, 146, 167, 162, 

163, 166, 167, 208, 205, 206, 207, 

208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 218, 216, 

218, 254, 258, 279 
Sakkhi 270 
Sakula 178, 188, 185 
Saliasara 70, 79 
Saliya 66 

SdmaMa Phata referred to 116 
Sambhava 34, 85, 86, 87 
Sambuia 48, 49, 60, 51, 62, 68 
Samgharati 204 
Samkhapala, lake 84 

„ king 84, 86, 88, 91 
Samkioca 135, 136, 187, 140 
Sampun^amukha 231 
Samvara 244 
Sadivelli 213 

Samyama 186, 198, 196, 202 

Samyutta-Apphakatha referred to 21 

Sahgahaka 191 

Sahgahavatthu 174, 185, 191 

Sahghata 187 

Sanjaya 84, 86, 37 

Safijiva 187 
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PEEFACE. 


When I returned to Cambridge in 1902, Professor Cowell asked 
me to revise with him the translation of this volume. We accord- 
ingly went through the first three stories, before his death took 
place ; his manuscripts were then handed over to me, and I have 
supplied what he left undone. The translation was completed down 
to page 338, excepting no. 541 and a few small gaps elsewhere ; my 
portion of the work therefore consists of no. 541 and page 338 to the 
end, together with the shorter omissions which are indicated each in 
its place, being altogether about half the book. I have also revised 
that part of Professor Cowell’s translation which we were unable to 
do together. I have not felt at liberty to make any alterations in 
his text, excepting very rarely, where there was some obvious 
mistake or oversight. These are all indicated in the notes; and any 
additions of my own to that part have been enclosed in square 
brackets. 

Since the proportion of verse is very large in this book, and the 
verse is often obscure, scholars must be prepared to find a certain 
number of difficulties which I have been unable to solve. The 
remarks on the text accordingly are more numerous than usual : the 
doubtful points are indicated in the notes. 

I have to thank Mr H. T. Francis for help kindly given in many 
places. 

I have a peculiar satisfaction in completing this labour, because 
in 1888 I first suggested the work to Professor Cowell. I had 
originally intended to carry it through myself; but circumstances 
modified this plan to the great advantage of the work. 

W. H. D. ROUSE. 


September 190'7. 


EREATA. 


p. 1, 1, 4. Read Jetavana. 

p, 13, 1. 5 from bottom. Read transcenaent. 

p. 76, 1.2. JJrad Sela. 

„ 1, 27. Read Canda’s, 

p. 83, 1. 25. Add note : Compare the trick of Brer Babbit and the 
briar patch. 

p, 126, 1. 12. Read Sunakkhatta. 
p. 181, 1. 23. Read Kimpurusa. 
p. 160, last line. Read maihsam. 
p. 164, 1. 12. Read Goiak5}a. 

p. 167, footnotes h®. Read Sinhalese for Burmese. (So also pp. 181’, 
218’, 218’, 219’, 281’>4-«, 236, 243’, 249*, 281’, 2808, SSS^, 
2862, 287®.! 

VOL. IV. 

p. 304, 1. 12 f. Omit those and read : in the company of the 
K. Birth, of the M. Birth, of the C. Birth, of the A. Birth, and of 
the H. Birth ; these were called the late comers. Compare vi 
p. 30 (p. .17 o/ the translation). 
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MUGA-PAKKHA JATAKA\ 

[1] “ Shew no intelligence,'* etc. This story the Master told at Jatavana con- 
cerning the |reat renunciation. One day the Brethren seated in the Hall of 
Truth were discussing the praises of the Blessed One’s great renunciation. When 
the Master canae and inquired of the Brethren what was the topic which they 
were discussing as they sat there, on hearing what it was, he said, “ Ho, Brethren, 
this my renunciation of the world, after leaving mv kingdom, was not wonderful, 
when I had fully exercised the perfections ; for before, even when my wisdom 
was still immature, and while I was still attaining the perfections, I left my 
kin^om and renounced the world.” And at their request he told them a story 
of the past. 


Once upon a time a king KasirAja ruled justly in Benares. He had 
sixteen thousand wives, but not one among them conceived either son or 
daughter. The citizens assembled as in the Kusa Jataka^, saying, “Our 
king has no son to keep up his line ” ; and they begged the king to pray 
for a son. The king commanded his sixteen thousand wives to pray for 
sons; but though they worshipped the moon and the other deities and 
prayed, they obtained none. Now his chief queen Candadevi, the daughter 
of the king of the Maddas, was devoted to good works, and he asked her 
also to pray for a son. So on the day of the full moon she took upon 
herself the Uposatha vows, and while lying on a little bed, as she reflected 
on her virtuous life, she made an Act of Truth in these terms, “ If I have 
never broken the commandments, by the truth of this my protestation 
[2] may a son be borne to me.” Through the power of her piety, Sakka’s 
dwelling became hot, Sakka, having considered and ascertained the cause, 
said, “ Candadevi asks for a son, I will give her one ” ; so, as he looked for 
a suitable sou, he saw the Bodhisatta. Now the Bodhisatta, after having 
reigned twenty years in Benares, had been reborn in the XJssada hell 
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where he had suffered for eighty thousand years, and had then been born 
in the world of the thirty-three gods, and after having stayed there his 
allotted period, he had passed away therefrom and was desirous of going to 
the world of the higher gods. Sakka went up to him and said, “ Friend, if 
you are born in the world of men you will fully exercise the perfections 
and the mass of mankind will be advantaged; now this chief queen of 
Kasiraja, Canda, is praying for a son, do you be born in her womb.” He 
consented, and came attended by five hundred deities, and was himself 
conceived in her womb, while the other deities were conceived in the 
wombs of the wives of the king’s ministers. The queen’s womb seemed to 
be full of diamond ; when she became aware of it, she told it to the king, 
who caused every care to be taken for the safety of the unborn child ; and 
at last she brought forth a son endued with auspicious marks. On the 
same day five hundred young nobles were bom in the ministers’ houses. 
At that moment the king was seated on his royal dais, surrounded by his 
ministers, when it was announced, “ A son is born to thee, 0 king ” ; at 
hearing it, paternal affection arose, and piercing through his skin reached 
to the marrow in his bones; joy sprang up within him and his heart 
became refreshed. He asked his ministers, “Are you glad at the birth of 
my son?” “What art thou saying, Sire?” they answered, “we were 
before helpless, now we have a help, we have obtained a lord.” The king 
gave orders to his chief general, “ A retinue must be prepared for my son, 
find out how many young nobles have been boim to-day in the ministers’ 
houses.” He saw the five hundred and went and told it to the king. The 
king sent princely dresses of honour for the five hundred young nobles, and 
he also sent five hundred nurses. He gave moreover sixty-four nurses for 
the Bodhisatta, all free from the faults of being too tall, &c., [3] with their 
breasts not hanging down, and full of sweet milk. If a child drinks milk, 
sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its neck will become too long ; 
if it sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder-bone will be compressed ; 
if the nurse be too thin, the babe’s thighs will ache ; if too stout, the babe 
will become bow-legged’ ; the body® of a very dark nurse is too cold, of one 
very white, is too hot ; the children who drink the milk of a nurse with 
hanging breasts, have the ends of their noses flattened ; some nurses have 
their milk sour, others have it bitter, <kc. Therefore, avoiding all these 
faults, he provided sixty-four nurses all possessed of sweet milk and with- 
out any of these faults ; and after paying the Bodhisatta great honour, he 
also gave the«queen a boon. She accepted it and kept it in her mind. On 
the day of nafiiing the child they paid great honour to the brahmans who 
read the different .paarks, and inquired if there was any danger threatening. 
They, beholding th© excellence of his marks, replied, “ 0 king, the prince 

^ i^^lamkapudo? 

^ There is another reading, ‘the milk.’ 
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possesses every mark of future good fortune, he is able to rule not one 
continent only but all the four,^ — ^there is no danger visible.” The king, 
being pleased, when he fixed the boy’s name, gave him the name Temiya- 
kumaro, since it had rained all over the kingdom of Kasi on the day of his 
birth and he had been born wet. 

When he was one month old, they adorned him and brought him to 
the king, and the king having looked at his dear child, embraced him and 
placed him on his hip and sat playing with him. ' Now at that time four 
robbers were brought before him ; one of them he sentenced to receive a 
thousand strokes from whips barbed with thorns, another to be imprisoned 
in chains, a third to be smitten with a spear, the fourth to be impaled, / 
The Bodhisatta, on hearing his father’s words, was terrified and thought to 
himself, “ Ah ! my father through his being a king, is becoming guilty of a 
grievous action which brings men to hell.” The next day they laid him on 
a sumptuous bed under a white umbrella, and he woke after a short sleep 
and opening his eyes beheld the white umbrella and the royal pomp, and 
his fear increased all the morej [4] and as he pondered “from whence 
have I come into this palace?” by his recollection of his former births, he 
remembered that he had once come from the world of the gods and that 
after that he had suffered in hell, and that then he had been a king in that 
very city. While he pondered to himself, “ I was a king for twenty years 
and then I suflPered eighty thousand years in the Ussada hell, and now 
again I am born in this house of robbers, and my father, when four robbers 
were brought before him, uttered such a cruel speech as must lead to hell j 
if I become a king I shall be born again in hell and suffer great pain 
there,” he became greatly alarmed, his golden body became pale and faded 
like a lotus crushed by the hand, and he lay thinking how he could escape 
from that house of robbers. Then a goddess who dwelt in the umbrella, 
and who in a certain previous birth had been his mother, comforted him, 
“Fear not, my child Temiyaj if you really desire to escape, then pretend 
to be a cripple, although not really one; though not deaf, pretend to be 
deaf, and, though not dumb, pretend to be dumb. Putting on these 
characteristics, shew no signs of intelligence.” So she uttered the first 
stenza, 

“Shew no intelligence, my child, be as a fool in all men’s eyes, 

Content to be the scorn of all, thus shalt thou gain at last the prize.” 

Being comforted by her words he uttered the second stanza, 

“0 goddess, I will do thy will,— what thou commandest me is best. 
Mother, thou wishest for my weal, thou longest but to see me blest,” 

and so he practised these three characteristics. The king, in order that 
his son might lose his melancholy, had the five hundred young nobles 
brought near him ; the children began crying for their milk, but the 
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Bodhisatta, being afraid of hell, reflected that to die of thirst would be 
better than to reign, and did not cry. The nurses told this [5] to Queen 
Oanda and she told it to the king; he sent for some brahmans skilled in 
signs and omens and consulted them. They replied, “ Sire, you must give 
the prince his milk after the proper time has passed ; he will then cry and 
seize the breast eagerly and drink of his own accord.” So they gave him 
his milk after letting the proper time pass by, and sometimes they let it 
pass by for once, and sometimes they did not give it to him all through 
the day. But he, stung by fear of hell, even though thirsty, would not 
cry for milk. Then the mother or the nurses gave him milk, though he 
did not cry for it, saying, “The boy is famished.” The other children 
cried when they did not get their milk, but he neither cried nor slept nor 
doubled up his hands nor feet, nor would he hear a sound. Then his 
nurses reflected, “The hands and feet of cripples are not like his, the 
formation of the jaws of the dumb is not like his, the structure of the 
ears of the deaf is not like his; there must be some reason for all this, 
let us examine into it”; so they determined to try him with milk, and so 
for one whole day they gave him no milk; but, though parched, he uttered 
no sound for milk. Then his mother said, “ My boy is famished, give him 
milk,” and she made them give him milk. Thus giving him milk at 
intervals they spent a year in trying him, but they did not discover his 
weak point. Then saying, “The other children are fond of cakes and 
dainties, we will try him with them ”; they set the five hundred children 
near him and brought various dainties and placed them close by him, and, 
telling them to take what they liked, they hid themselves. The other 
children quarrelled and struck one another and seized the cakes and ate 
them, but the Bodhisatta said to himself, “0 Temiya, eat the cakes and 
dainties if you wish for hell,” and so in his fear of hell he would not look 
at them. Thus even though they tried him with cakes and dainties for a 
whole year they discovered not his weak point. Then they said, “Children 
are fond of different kinds of fruit,” and they brought all sorts of fruit and 
tried him; [6] the other children fought for them and ate them, but he 
would not look at them, and thus for a whole year they tried him with 
various kinds of fruit. Then they said, “ Other children are fond of play- 
things”; so they set golden and other figures of elephants, &c., near him; 
the rest of the children seized them as if they were spoil, but the Bod- 
hisatta would not look at them, and thus for a whole year they tried him 
with playthings. Then they said, “There is a special food for children four 
years old, we will try him with that”; so they brought all sorts of food; 
the other children broke them in pieces and ate them ; but the Bodhisatta 
said to himself, “ 0 Temiya, there is no counting of the past births when 
you did not obtain food,” and for fear of hell he did not look at them ; 
until at last his mother, with her heai’t well nigh vent, fed him with her 
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own hand’. Then they said, “Children five years old are afraid of the 
tire, we will try him with that ; so, having had a large house made with 
many doors, and having covered it over with palmleaves, they set him in 
the middle surrounded by the other children and set fire to it. The others 
ran away shrieking, but the Bodhiaatta said to himself that it was better 
than the torture in hell, and remained motionless as if perfectly apathetic, 
and when the fire came near him they took him away. Then they said, 
“Children six years old are afraid of a wild elephant ”j so they had a well- 
trained elephant taught, and, when they had seated the Bodhisatta with 
the other children in the palace-court, they let it loose. On it came 
trumpeting and striking the ground with its trunk and spreading terror j 
the other children fled in all directions in fear for their lives, but the 
Bodhisatta, being afraid of hell, sat where he was, and the well-trained 
animal took him and lifted him up and down, and went away without 
hurting him. When he was seven years old, as he was sitting surrounded 
by his companions, they let loose some serpents with their teeth extracted 
and their mouths bound ; the other children ran away shrieking, but the 
Bodhisatta, remembering the fear of hell, remained motionless, saying, “It 
is better to perish by the mouth of a fierce serpent”; then the serpents 
enveloped his whole body and they spread their hoods on his head, but 
still he remained motionless. Thus though they tried him again and 
again, they still could not discover his weak point. [7] Then they said, 
“Boys are fond of social gatherings”; so, having set him in the palace- 
court with the five hundred boys, they caused an assembly of mimes to 
be gathered together ; the other boys, seeing the mimes, shouted ‘ bravo ’ 
and laughed loudly, but the Bodhisatta, saying to himself that if he were 
born in hell there would never be a moment’s laughter or joy, remained 
motionless as he pondered on hell, and never looked at the dancing. Thus 
trying him again and again they discovered no weak point in him. Then 
they said, “ We will try him with the sword”; so they placed him with the 
other boys in the palace-court, and while they were playing, a man I’ushed 
upon them, brandishing a sword like crystal and shouting and jumping, 
saying, “Where is this devil’s-child of the King of Kasi? I will cut off 
his head.” The others fled, shrieking in terror at the sight of him, but 
the Bodhisatta, having pondered on the fear of hell, sat as if unconscious. 
The man, although he rubbed the sword on his head and threatened to cut 
it off, could' not frighten him and at last went away. Thus though they 
tried him again and again, they could not discover his weak point. When 
he w'as ten years old, in order to try whether he was really deaf, they 
hung a curtain round a bed and made holes in the four sides and placed 
conch-blowers underneath it without letting him see them. All at once 
they blew the conchs, — there was one burst of sound; but the minister, 
1 I have followed B<? here. 
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though they stood at the four sides and watched by the holes in the 
curtain, could not through a whole day detect in him any confusion, of 
thought or any disturbance of hand or foot, or even a single start. So 
after a year had past, they tried him for another year with drums; but 
even thus, though they tried him again and again, they could not discover 
his weak point. Then they said, “We will try him with a lamp”; so in 
the night-time in order to see whether he moved hand or foot in the 
darkness, they lighted some lamps in jars, and having extinguished all 
the other lamps, they put these down for a while in the darkness, and 
then suddenly lifting the lamps in the jars, created all at once a blaze, and 
watched his behaviour; but though they thus tried him again and again 
for a whole year, they never saw him start even once. [8] Then, they 
said, “We will try him with molasses ”; so they smeared all his body with 
molasses and laid him m a place infested with flies and stirred the flies up; 
these covered his whole body and bit it as if they were piercing it with 
needles, but he remained motionless as if perfectly apathetic; thus they 
tried him for a year, but they discovered no weak point in him. Then 
when he was fourteen years old, they said, “ This youth now he is grown 
up loves what is clean and abhors what is unclean, — we will try him with 
what is unclean ” ; so from that time they did not let him bathe or linse 
his mouth or perform any bodily ablutions, until he was reduced to a 
miaei*able plight, and he looked like a released prisoner. As he lay, 
covered with flies, the people came round and reviled him, saying, “0 
Temiya, you are grown up now, who is to wait on you? are you not 
ashamed 1 why are you lying there ? rise up and cleanse yourself.” But 
he, remembering the torments of 'the hell Gutha, lay quietly in his squalor; 
and though they tried him again and again for a year, they discovered no 
weak point in him. Then they pub pans of fire in the bed under him, 
saying, “When he is distressed by the heat, he will perhaps be unable to 
bear the pain and will shew some signs of writhing”; boils seemed to 
break out on his body, but the Bodhisatta resigned himself, saying, “ The 
fire of the hell Avici flames up a hundred leagues, — this heat is a hundred, 
a thousand times preferable to that,” so he remained motionless. Then 
his parents, with breaking hearts, made the men come back, and took him 
out of the fire, and implored him, saying, “ 0 prince Temiya, we know that 
thou art not in any way crippled by birth, for cripples have not such feet, 
face, or eai’S as thou hast ; we gained thee as our child after many prayers, 
do not now destroy us, but deliver us from the blame of all the kings of 
Jambudipa”; but, though thus entreated by them, he lay still motionless, 
as if he heard them not. Then his parents went away weeping; [9] and 
sometimes his father or his mother came back alone, and implored him; 
and thus they tried him again and again for a whole year, but they dis- 
covered no weak point in him. Then when he was sixteen years old they 
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considered, “Whether it be a cripple or deaf and dumb, still there are 
none, who when they are grown up, do not delight in what is enjoyable 
and dislike what is disagreeable ; this is all natural in the proper time like 
the opening of flowers. We will have dramas acted before him and will 
thus try him.” So they summoned some women full of all graces, and as 
beautiful as the daughters of the gods, and they promised that whichever 
of them could make the prince laugh, or could entangle him in sinful 
thoughts should become his principal queen. Then they had the prince 
bathed in perfumed water and adorned like a son of the gods, and laid on 
a royal bed prepared in a suite of royal chambers like the dwellings of the 
gods, and having filled his inner chamber with a mingled fragrance of 
perfumed wreaths, wreaths of flowers, incense, unguents, spirituous liquor, 
and the like, they retired. Meanwhile the women surrounded him and 
tried hard to delight him with dancing and singing and all sorts of 
pleasant words j but he looked at them in his perfect wisdom and stopped 
his inhalations and exhalations in fear lest they should touch his body, 
so that his body became quite rigid. They, being unable to touch him, 
said to his parents, “ His body is all rigid, he is not a man, but must be 
a goblin.” Thus his parents, though they tried him again and again, 
discovered no weak point in him. Thus, though they tried him for 
sixteen years with the sixteen great testa and many smaller ones, they 
were not able to detect a weak point in him. Then the king, being full 
of vexation, summoned the fortune-tellers and said, “When the prince 
was born ye said that he has fortunate and auspicious marks, he has no 
threatening obstacle; bub he is bom a cripple and deaf and dumb; your 
words do not answer to the facts.” “ Great king,” they replied, “ nothing 
is unseen by your teachers, but we knew how grieved you would be if 
we told you that the child of so many royal prayers [10] would be all 
Ill-luck; so we did not utter it.” “What must be done now?” “0 
king, if this prince remains in this house, three dangers are threatened, 
viz. to your life or your royal power, or the queen; therefore it will be 
best to have some unhicky horses yoked to an unlucky chariot, and, 
placing him therein, to convey him by the western gate and bury him 
in the charnel-ground The king assented, being frightened at the 
threatened dangers. When the queen OandadevI heard the news she 
came to the king, “My lord, you gave me a boon and I have kept it 
unclaimed, give it to me now.” “Take it, 0 queen.” “Give the kingdom 
to my son.” “ I cannot, 0 queen; thy son is all Ill-luck,” “ Then if you 
will not give it for his life, give it to him for seven years.” “ I cannot, 
0 queen,” “Then give it to him for six years, — ^for five, four, three, two, 
one yeai’. Give it to him for seven months, for six, five, four, three, two 
months, one month, for half a month.” “I cannot, 0 queen.” “Then give 
1 Of. Vol. I., transl., p. 216. 
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it to him for seven days.” “Well,” said the king, “take your boon.” So she 
had her son adorned, and, the city being gaily decorated, a proclamation was 
made to the beat of a drum, “This is the reign of piince Temiya,” and he 
was seated upon an elephant and led triumphantly rightwise round the city, 
with a white umbrella held over his head. When he returned, and was 
laid on his royal bed she implored him all the night, “ 0 my child, prince 
Temiya, on thy account for sixteen years I have wept and taken no sleep : 
and my eyes are parched up, and my heart is pierced with sorrow; I know 
that thou art not really a cripple or deaf and dumb, — do not make me 
utterly destitute.” In this manner she implored him day after day for 
five days. On the sixth day the king summoned the charioteer Sunanda 
and said to him, “ To-morrow morning early yoke some ill-omened horses 
to an ill-omened chariot, and having set the prince in it, take him out by 
the western gate and dig a hole with four sides in the charnel-ground; 
throw him into it, and break his head with the back of the spade and 
kill him, then scatter dust over him and make a heap of earth above, 
[11] and after bathing yourself come hither.” That sixth night the queen 
implored the prince, “O my child, the King of Kasi has given orders that 
you are to be buried to-morrow in the charnel-ground, — to-morrow you 
will certainly die, my son.” When the Bodhisatta heard this, he thought 
to himself, “0 Temiya, your sixteen years’ labour has reached its end,” 
and he was glad; but his mother’s heart was as it were cleft in twain. 
Still he would not speak to her lest his desire should not attain its end. 
At the end of that night, in the early morning, Sunanda the charioteer 
yoked the chariot and made it stand at the gate, and entering the royal 
bedchamber he said, “O queen, be not angry, it is the king’s command.” 
So saying, as the queen lay embracing her son he pushed her away with 
the back of his hand, and lifted up the prince like a bundle of flowers 
and came down from the palace. The queen was left in the chamber 
smiting her breast and lamenting with a loud cry. Then the Bodhisatta 
looked at her and considered, “If I do not speak she will die of a broken 
heart,” but though he desired to speak, he reflected, “If I speak, my 
efforts for sixteen years will be rendered fruitless; but if I do not 
speak, I shall be the saving^ of myself and my parents.” Then the 
charioteer lifted him into the chariot and saying, “ I will drive the 
chariot to the western gate,” he drove it to the eastern gate, and the 
wheel struck against the threshold. The Bodhisatta, hearing the sound, 
said, “My desire has attained its end,” and he became still more glad at 
heart. When the chariot had gone out of the city, it went a space of 
three leagues by the power of the gods, and there the end of a forest 

^ [Prof. Cowell translates as follows: ‘I shall be the death of my father and mother 
as well as of myself,’ adding a note; “ I have doubtfully translated paccayo as if it were 
the opposite of the phrase ijyyov nvis 
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appeared to tlie charioteer as if it were a charnel-gi’ound j so thinking it 
to be a suitable place, he turned the chariot out of the road, and stopping 
it by the roadside He alighted and took oiF all the Bodhisatta’s ornaments 
and made them into a bundle and laid them down, and then taking a 
spade began to dig a hole. Then the Bodhisatta thought, “ This is my 
time for effort ; for sixteen years I have never moved hands nor feet, 
are they in my power or not?” So he rose and rubbed his right hand 
with his left, and his left hand with his right, [12] and his feet with both 
his hands, and resolved to alight from the chariot. When his foot came 
down, the earth rose up like a leather bag filled with air and touched the 
hinder end of the chariot] when he had alighted, and had walked back- 
wards and forwards several times, he felt that he had strength to go a 
hundred leagues in this manner in one day. Then he reflected, “If the 
charioteer were to set against me, should I have the ’power to contend 
with him?” So he seized hold of the hinder end of the chariot and 
lifted it up as if it were a toy-cart for children, and said to himself that 
he had power to contend with him ; and as he perceived it, a desire arose 
to adorn himself. At that moment Sakka’s palace became hot. Sakka, 
having perceived the reason, said, “ Prince Temiya’s desire has attained 
its end, he desires to be adorned, what has he to do with human adorn- 
ment?” and he commanded Vissakamma to take heavenly decorations 
and to go and adorn the son of the King of Kasi. So he went and 
wrapt the prince with ten thousand pieces of cloth and adorned him 
like Sakka with heavenly and human ornaments. The prince, decked 
with all the bravery of the King of the gods, went up to the hole as the 
charioteer was digging, and standing at the edge. Tittered the third stanza: 

“Why in such haste, O charioteer? and wherefore do you dig that pit? 

Answer my question truthfully, — what do you want to do with it?” 

The charioteer went on digging the hole without looking up and spoke 
the fourth stanza ; 

“ Our king has found his only son crippled and dumb,— an idiot quite ; 

And I am sent to dig this hole and bury him far out of sight.” 

The Bodhisatta replied : 

“I am not deaf nor dumb, my friend, no cripple, not e’en lame am I ; 

If in this wood you bury me, you will incur great guilt thereby. 

[13] Behold these arms and legs of mine, and hear my voice and what I say ; 

If in this wood you bury me, you will incur great guilt to-day.” 

Then the charioteer said, “Who is this? It is only since I came here 
that he has become as ho describes himself.” So he left off digging the 
hole and looked up; and beholding his glorious beauty and not knowing 
whether he was a god or a man, he spoke this stanza : 

“A heavenly minstrel or a god, or art thou Sakka, lord of all? 

Who art thou, pray ; whose son art thou? what shall we name thee when we 
call?” 
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Sit oil the throne and act i 


O prince, to thine own proper home 
le king, — why in this forest roam?" 


Petavatfchu, p. 24. 

Jut, V. 340 (p. W of the translation), Petavatthu, p. 23. 
See Peer in the Jmm. A$lutique, 1871, xviii. p. 248. 


Then the Bodhisatta spoke, revealing himself and declaring the law, 

“No heavenly minstrel nor a god, nor Sakka, lord of all, am I*; 

I am the King of KtM’s son whom you would bury ruthlessly. 

I am the son of that same king under whose sway you serve and thrive, — 

You will incur great guilt to-day if here you Bury me alive. 

If ’neath a tree I sit and rest while it its shade and shelter lends 
1 would not break a single branch, — only the sinner harms his friends. 

The sheltering tree — it is the king — ; I am the branch that tree has spread ; 
And you the traveller, charioteer, who sits and rests beneath its shade; 

If in this wood you bury mo, great guilt will fall upon your head.” 

[14] But though the Bodhisatta said this, the man did not believe 
him. Then the Bodhisatta resolved to convince him, and he made tiie 
woods resound with his own voice and the applause of the gods, as he 
commenced these ten gathas in honour of friends 

“He who is faithful to his friends may wander far and wide, — 

Many will gladly wait on him, his food shall be supplied. 

Whatever lands he wanders through, in city or in town, 

He who is faithful to his friends finds honour and renown. 

No robbers dare to injure him, no warriors him despise; 

He who is faithful to his Mends escapes all enemies. 

Welcomed by all he home returns, — no cares corrode his breast, 

He who is mithM to his friends is of all kin the best. 

He honoiM and is honoured too, — respect he takes and gives ; 

He who is faithful to his friends full meed from all receives. 

He is by others honoured who to them duo honour pays, 

He who is faithful to his friends wins himself fame and praise. 

Like fire he blazes brightly forth, and sheds a light divine. 

He who is faithful to his friends will with fresh splendour shine. 

His oxen surely multiply, his seed, unfailing grows, 

He who is faithful to his friends reaps surely all he sows. 

If from a mountain-top he falls or from a tree or grot, 

He who is faithful to nis friends finds a sure resting sijot. 

The banyan tree defies the wind, rirt with its branches rooted round,— 
He who is faithful to his friends doth all the rage of foes confound.” 

[15] Even though he thus discoursed, Sunanda did not recognise him 
and asked who he was; but as he approached the chariot, even before he 
saw the chariot and the ornaments which the prince wore, he recognised 
him as he looked at him, and falling at his feet and folding his hands 

j this s 
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Tiie Great Being replied: 

“I do not want that throne or wealth, I want not friend.s nor kin, 

Biiice ’tie by evil acts alone that I tlwit throne could win.” 

The charioteer spoke : 

“ A brimful cup of welcome, prince, will be prepared for thee ; 

And thy two jiarents in their joy great gifts will give to me. 

The royal wives, the princes all, Vesiyas and brahmans both, 

Great presents in their full content will give me, nothing loth. 

Those who ride elephants and cars, foot-soldiers, royal guards. 

When thou returnest home again, will give me sure rewards. 

The country folk and city folk will gather joyously, 

And when they see their prince returned will presents give to me.” 

[16] The Great Being spoke: 

“ By parents I was left forlorn, by city and by town, 

The princes left me to my fate, — I have no home my own. 

My mother gave me lesive to go, my father me forso<jk, — 

Here in this forest-wild alone the ascetic’s vow I took.” 

As the Great Being called to mind his own virtues, delight arose in 
liis mind and in his ecstasy he uttered a hymn of triumph : 

“ Even to those who hurry not, th’ heart’s longing wins success ; 

Know, charioteer, that I to-day have gained ripe holiness h 
Even by those who huny not, the highest end is won; 

Crowned with ripe holiness I go, perfect and fearing none.” 

The charioteer replied : 

“Thy words, my lord, are pleasant words, open thy speech and clear; 
Why wast thou dumb, when thou didst see father and mother near?” 

The Great Being spoke : 

“ No cripple I for lack of joints, nor deaf for lack of ears, 

I am not dumb for want of tongue as plainly now appears. 

In an old birth I played the king, as I remember well, 

But when I fell from that estate I found myself in hell. 

Some twenty years of luxury I passed upon that throne, 

But eighty thousand years in hml did for that guilt atone. 

[17] My former taste of royalty filled aU my heart with fear ; 

Thence was I dumb, although I saw father and mother near. 

My father took me on his lap, b\it midst his fondling play, 

I heard the stern commands he gave, ‘At once this miscreant slay, 

Saw him in sundei’, — go, that wretch impale without delay,’ 

Hearing such threats well might I try crippled and dumb to be, 

And wallow helplessly in filth, an idiot willingly. 

Knowing that life is short at best and filled with miseries, 

Who ’gainst another for its sake would let his anger rise? 

Who on another for its sake would let his vengecinco light, 

Through want of ])ower to grasp the tnith and blindness to the right®?” 

‘ See Vol. I. p. 30. 

- The torn' lines of triumph are here repeated. , ,, 
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[18] Then Sunanda reflected, “This prince, abandoning all his royal 
pomp as if it were carrion, has entered into the wood, unwavering in his 
resolve to become an ascetic, — what have I to do with this miserable life 1 
I too will become an ascetic with him ” ; so he spoke this stanza : 

“ I too would choose th’. ascetic’s life with thee ; 

Call me, 0 prince, — for I as thou would be.” 

When thus requested, the Great Being reflected, “If I at once admit him 
to the ascetic life, my father and mother will not come here and thus they 
will suffer loss, and the horses and chariot and ornaments will perish, and 
blame will accrue to me, for men will say, ‘ He is a goblin, — has he devoured 
the charioteer ? ”* So wishing to save himself from blame and to provide 
for his parents’ welfare, he entrusted the horses and chariot and ornaments 
to him and spoke this stanza : 

“Eestore the chariot first, thou’rt not a free man now ; 

First pay thy debts, they say, — ^then hike the ascetic’s vow,” 

The charioteer thought to himself, “ If I went to the city and he meanwhile 
departed elsewhere his father and mother on hearing my news of him 
would come back with me to see him ; and if they found him not they 
would punish me; so I will tell him the circumstances in which I find 
myself and will get his promise to remain here ” ; so he spoke two stanzas t 

“Since I have done thy bidding, prince, I pray, 

Do thou be pleased to do what I shall say. 

Stay till I fetch the king, — stay here of ^aco. 

He will be joyful when he sees thy face,’’ 

[19] The Great Being replied : 

“Well, be it as thou sayest, charioteer? 

I too would gladly see my father here. 

Go and salute my kindred all, and take 
A special message for my parents’ sake.” 

The man took the commands ; 

He clasped his feet and, all due honours paid, 

Started to journey as his Master bade. 

At that moment Candadevi opened her lattice and, as she wondered 
whether there were any tidings of her son and looked on the road by 
which the charioteer would return, she saw him coming alone and burst 
into lamentation. 

The Master has thus described it ; 

“Seeing the empty car and lonely charioteer, 

The mother’s ey^ were filled with tears, her breast with feai' ; 

‘ The charioteer comes back, — ^my son is slain ; 

' Yonder he lies, earth mixed with earth again. 

Our bitterest foes may well iejoice, alack ! 

Seeing his murderer come safdy "back. 
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Dumb, crippled,— say, could he not give one cry, 

As on the ground he struggled helplessly? 

Could not his hands and feet force thee away. 

Though dumb and maimed, while on the ground he lay?”’ 

[20] The charioteer spoke : 

“ Promise me pardon, lady, for my word, 

And I will tell thee all I saw and heard.” 

The queen answered ; 

“Pardon I promise you for every word; 

Tell me in full whate’er you saw or heard.” 

Then the charioteer spoke : 

“ No cripple he, he is not deaf, — ^his utterance clear and free ; 

He played fictitious parts at home, through dread of royalty. 

In an old birth he played the king as he remembers well, 

But when he fell from that estate he found himself in hell. 

Some twenty years of luxury he passed upon that throne, 

But eighty thousand years in hell did for that guilt atone. 

His former taste of royalty filled all his heart with fear; 

Hence was he dumb although he saw father and mother near. 

Perfectly sound in all his limbs, faultlessly tall and broad, 

His iitterance clear, his wits undimmed, he treads salvation’s road. 

If you desire to see your son, then come at once with me, 

You shall behold prince Temiya, perfectly calm and free.” 

[21] But when the prince had sent the charioteer away, he desired to 
take the ascetic vow. Knowing his desire, Sakka sent Vissakamma, saying, 
“Prince Temiya wishes to take the ascetic vow, go and make a hut of 
leaves for him and the requisite articles for an ascetic.” He hastened 
accordingly, and iir a grove of trees three leagues in extent he built a 
hermitage furnislied with an apartment for the night and another for the 
day, a tank, a pit, and fruit-trees, and he prepared all the requisites for an 
ascetic and then returned to his own place. When the Bodhisatta saw it, 
he knew that it was Sakka’s gift ; so he entered into the hut and took off 
his clothes and put on the red bark garments, both the upper and under, 
and threw the black antelope-skin on one shoulder, and tied up his matted 
hair, and, having taken a carrying pole on his shoulder and a walking staff 
in his hand, he went out of the hut. Then he walked repeatedly up and 
down, displaying the full dress of an ascetic, and having shouted triumph- 
antly “ O the bliss, 0 the bliss,” returned to the hut ; and sitting down on 
the ragged mat^ he entered upon the five transcended faculties. Then 
going out at evening and gathering some leaves from a kara® tree near by, 
he soaked them in a vessel supplied by Sakka in water without salt or 

^ Katthattharahe [in rv. 58 ** ntthnro is a ‘mg,’ ^snrwT]. 

- Cavthium parvijlonm. 
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buttermilk or spice, and ate them as i£ they were ambrosia, and then, as he 
pondered on the four perfect states, he resolved to take up his abode 
there. 

Meanwhile the King of KasI, having heard Sunanda’s words, sum- 
moned his chief general and ordered him to make preparation for the 
journey, saying : 

“The horses to the chariots yoke, — ^bind girths on elephants and come; 
Sound conch and tahour far and wide, and wake the loud-voiced kettledrum. 
Let the hoarse tomtom fill the air, let rattling drums raise echoes sweet, — 
Bid all this city follow me,— I go my son once more to greet. 

Let palace-ladies, every prince, vesiyas and brahmans every one, 

All nave their chariot-horses yoked,— I go to welcome back my .son. 

Let elephant-riders, royal guards, homemen and footmen every one, 

Let all alike prepare to go, I go to welcome back my son. 

Let country folk and city folk gather in crowds in every street, 

Let all alike prepare to go, I go once more my son to greet.” 

[22] The charioteers thus ordered yoked the horses, and having brought 
the chariots to the palace-gates informed the king. 

The Master has thus described it : 

“ Sindh horses of the noblest breed stood harnessed at the palace gates ; 

The charioteers the tidings bring, ‘ The train, my lord, thy presence waits.' ” 

The king spoke : 

“‘Leave all the clumsy horses out, no weaklings in our cavalcade,' 

(They told the charioteer, ‘ Be sure not to bring horses of that kind,’) 
Such were the royal orders given, and such the charioteers obeyed.” 

The king, when he went to his son, assembled the four castes, the 
eighteen guilds, and his whole army, and three days were spent in the 
assembling of the host. On the fourth day, having taken all that was to 
be taken in the procession, he proceeded to the hermitage and there was 
greeted by his son and gave him the due greeting in return. 

The Master has thus described it*: 

“ His royal chariot then prepare^ the king without delay 
Got in, and cried out to his wives — ‘Gome with me all away !’ 

With yakstail fan and turban crest, and royal white sunshade, 

He mounted in the royal car*, with finest gold arrayed. 

Then did the king set forth at once, his charioteer beside, 

And quickly came where Temiya all tranquil did abide. 

[23] When Temiya beheld him come aU brilliant and ablaze, 

Surrounded by attendant bands of warriors, thus he says ; 

1 [This passage, down to the end at p. 23, was omitted by Prof. Cowell.] 

* v^ndMratham: Sobol, mva^’iia^dduhdratha'm drayhantu, ime tayo pdde puttoBBa 
tatth' eva abhuekaharaiptWUiyapa^^ i^akakudhabhantjani ganhathii ti. 
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‘ Father, 1 hope ’tis well with thee, thou hast good news to tell, 

1 hope that all the royal queens, my mothers, too, are well T 

‘Yes, it is well with me, my son, I have good news to tell, 

And all the royal queens indeed, thy mothers, all are well.’ 

‘I hope thou drinkest no strong drink, all spirit dost eschew, 

To righteous deeds and almsgiving thy mind is ever true?’ 

‘ Oh jres, strong drink I never touch, all spirit I eschew. 

To righteous deeds and almsgiving my mind is ever true.’ 

‘The horses and the elephants I hope are well and strong. 

No painful bodily disease, no weakness, nothing wrong?’ 

‘Oh yes, the elephants are well, the horses well and strong. 

No painful bodily disease, no weakness, nothing wrong.’ 

‘ The frontiers, as the central part, all populous, at peace, 

The treasures and the treasuries quite full — say, what of these? 

Now welcome to thee, royal Sir, 0 welcome now to thee! 

Let them set out a couch, that here seated the king may be.’” 

The king, out of respect for the Great Being, would not sit upon the 
couch 

[24] The Great Being said, “If he does not sit on his royal .S(jat, let a 
couch of leaves be spread for him,” so he spoke a stanza : 

“ Be seated on this bed of leaves spread for thee as is meet. 

They will take water from this spot and duly wash thy feet.” 

The king in his respect would not accept even the seat of leaves but sat 
on the ground. Then the Bodhisatta entered the hut of leaves, and, taking 
out a kara leaf and inviting the king, he spoke a stanza : 

“No salt have I, this leaf alone is what I live upon, 0 king; 

Thou art come here a guest of mine, — be pleased to accept the fare I bring.” 

The king replied : 

“No leaves for me, that’s not my fare; give me a bowl of pure hill rice, 
Cooked with a subtil flavoirring of meaf* to make the pottage nice,” 

At that moment the queen Candadevi, surrounded by the royal ladies, 
came up, and after clasping her dear son’s feet and saluting him, sat on 
one side with her eyes full of tears. The king said to her, “ Lady, see 
what thy son’s food is,” and put some of the leaves into her hand and also 
gave- a little to the other ladies, who took it, saying, “ 0 my lord, dost thou 
indeed eat such food ? thou endurest great hardship,” and sat down. Then 
the king said, “ 0 ray son, this appears wonderful to me,” and he spoke a 
stanza : 

“Most strange indeed it seems to me that thou thus left alone 

Livest on such mean food and yet thy colour is not gone.” 

’ These words, printed in the Comm, on p. 23, should be put in the text. Read : 
pallaihke na ni^i ; and so on p. 24^, 

® A leaf of the tree CantMum pm-vifloruvi. 

Of. mpra, iii. 29”. 
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[25] The prince thus replied : 

“ Upon this bed of leaves strewn here I lie indeed alone,— 

A pleasant bed it is and so my colour is not gone ; 

Girt with their swords no cruel guards stand sternly looking on,— 

A pleasant bed it is and so my colour is not gone ; 

Over the past I do not mourn nor for the future weep, — 

I meet the present as it comes, and so my colour keep. 

Mourning about the hopeless past or some uncertain future need, — 

This dries a young man's vigour up as when you cut a fresh green reed.” 

The king thought to himself, “ I will inaugurate him as king and carry 
him away with me ” ; so he spoke these stanzas inviting him to share the 
kingdom : 

“My elephants, my chariots, horsemen, and infantry. 

And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, I give to thee. 

My queen’s apartments too I give, with all their pomp and pride, 

Thou shalt be sole king over us, — ^there shall be none beside. 

Fair women skilled in dance and song and trained for every mood 
Shall lap thy soul in ease and joy, — why linger in this wood ? 

The daughters of thy foes shall come proud but to wait on thee ; 

When they have borne thee sons, then go an anchoret to be. 

Come, O my first-born and my heir, in the first ^lorv of thine age, 
Enjoy thy kingdom to the full, — what dost thou in this hermitage?” 

The Bodhisatta spoke : 

“No, let the young man leave the world and fly its vanities, 

The ascetic’s life best suits the young, — thus counsel all the wise. 

[26] No, let the young man leave the world, a hermit and alone ; 

I will embrace the hermit’s life, I need no pomp nor throne. 

I watch the boy, — with childish lips ; he ‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ cries, — 
Himself begets a son, and then he too grows old and dies. 

So the young daughter in her flower otows blithe and fair to see, 

But she soon fades cut down by death like the green bamboo tme. 
Men, women all, however young, soon perish, — who in sooth 
Would put his trust in mortal life, cheated by fancied youth? 

As night by night gives place to dawn life still contracts its span ; 
Like fish in water which dries up, — what means the youth of man ? 
This world of ours is smitten sore, is ever watched by one, 

pass and pass with purpose fell, — why talk of crown or throne? 
‘Who sorely smites this world of ours? who watches grimly by? 

And who thus pass with ^jurpofae fell? Tell me the mystery.’ 

’Tis death who smites this world, old age who watches at our gate, 
And ’tis the nights which pass and win their purpose soon or late. 

As when the lady at her loom sits weaving all the day, 

Her task grows ever less and less, — so waste our lives away. 

As speeds the hurrying river’s course, on with no backward flow, 

So in its course the life of men doth ever forward go; 

And as the river sweeps away trees from its banks uptorn, 

So are we men by age and death in headlong ruin borne,” 
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[27] The king, as he listened to the Great Being’s discourse, became dis- 
gusted at a life spent in a house, and longed to leave the world j and he 
exclaimed, “ I will not go back to the city, I will become an ascetic here ; 
if my son will go to the city I will give him the white umbrella,”— so to 
try him he once more invited him to take his kingdom : 


“My elephants, my chariots, horsemen, and infantry, 
And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, I give to tne« 


My queen’s apartments too I give, with all their ^ 
Thou shalt be sole king over us,— there shall be none 

Fair women skilled in dance and song and trained for 


and pride, 
sside. 


Shall lap thy soul in ease and joy, why linger in this 


every n 
wood? 


The daughters of thy foes shall come proud but to wait on thee ; 
When they have borne thee sons, then go an anchoret to be. 


My treasures and my treasuries, footmen and cavalry, 

And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, I give to thee. 

With troops of slaves to wait on thee, and queens to be embraced, 
Enjoy thy throne, all health to thee, why linger in this waste?” 


But the Great Being replied by shewing how little he wanted a kingdom. 


“ Why seek for wealth, — it will not last ; why woo a wife, — she soon will die ; 
Why think of youth, ’twill soon be past ; and threatening age stands ever nigh. 


What are the joys that life can bring? beauty, sport, wealth, or royal fare ? 
What is a wife or child to me ? I am set free from every snare. 


This thing I know,— where’er I go. Fate watching never slumbereth ; 

Of what avail is wealth or joy to one who feels the grasp of death P 
2^ Do what thou hast to do to-day, who can ensure the morrow’s sun ? 
Death is the Master-general who gives his guarantee to none. 

Thieves ever watch to steal our wealth, — I am set free from every chain ; 
Go back and take thy crown away ; what want I with a king’s domain ?” 


The Great Being’s discourse with its application came to an end, and 
when they heard it not only the king and the queen Oanda but the sixteen 
thousand royal wives all desired to embrace the ascetic life. The king 
ordered a proclamation to be made in the city by beat of drum, that all 
who wished to become ascetics with his son should do so; [29] he 
caused the doors of his treasuries to be thrown open, and he had an 
inscription written on a golden plate, and fixed on a great bamboo as a 
pillar, that his treasure-jars would be exposed in certain places and that all 
who pleased might take of them. The citizens also left their houses with 
the doors open as if it were an open market, and flocked round the king. 
The king and the multitude took the ascetic vow together before the Great 
Being. An hermitage erected by Sakka extended for three leagues. The 
Great Being went through the huts made of branches and leaves, and he 
appointed those in the centre for the women as they were naturally timid, 
while those on the outside were for the men. All of them on the fast-day 


‘ Four lines are here repeated from Yol, tv. tranal. p. 81, U. 11—14. 
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stood on the ground, and gathered and ate the fruits of the trees which 
Vissakamma had created, and followed the rules of the ascetic life. The 
Great Being, knowing the mind of every one, whether he indulged thoughts 
of lust or malevolence or cruelty, sat down in the air and taught the law to 
each, and as they listened they speedily developed the Faculties and the 
Attainments. 

A neighbouring king, hearing that Kasiraja had become an ascetic, 
resolved to establish his rule in Benares, so he entered the city, and 
seeing it all adorned he went up into the palace, and, beholding the seven 
kinds of precious stones there, he thought to himself that some kind of 
danger must gather I’ound all this wealth ; so he sent for some drunken 
revellers and asked them by which gate the king had gone out. They told 
him “ by the eastern gate ” ; so he went out himself by that gate and pro- 
ceeded along the bank of the river. The Great Being knew of his coming, 
and having gone to meet him, sat in the air and taught the law. Then 
the invader took the ascetic vow with all his company j and the same 
thing happened also to another king. In this way three kingdoms were 
abandoned ; the elephants and horses were left to roam wild in the woods, 
the chariots dropped to pieces in the woods, and the money in the treasuries, 
being counted as mere sand, was scattered about in the hermitage. All 
the residents there attained to the eight Ecstatic Meditations ; and at the 
end of their lives became destined for the world of Brahma, Yea the very 
animals, as the elephants and horses, having their minds calmed by the 
sight of the sages, were eventually reborn in the six heavens of the gods. 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, said, “ Not now only but 
formerly also did I leave a kingdom and become an ascetic.” Then he identified 
the Birth : “ the goddess in the umbrella was XJppalava^ina, [30] the charioteer 
was Sariputta, the father and mother were the royal family, the court was the 
Buddha’s congr^ation, and the wise Mugapakkha was myself 

After they had come to the island of Ceylon, Elder Khuddakatissa, 
a native of Mahgana, Elder Mahavailisaka, Elder Phussadeva, who dwelt 
at Katakandhakara^ Elder Maharakkhita, a native of tfparimandaka- 
mSla, Elder Mahatissa, a native of Bhaggari, Elder Mahasiva, a native 
of Vamattapabbhara, Elder MahSmaliyadeva, a native of Kalavela, — all 
these elders are called the late comers in the assembly of the Kuddalaka 
birth®, the Miigapakkha birth^, the Ayoghara birth®, and the Hatthipala 
birth*. Moreover Elder Mahanaga, a native of Maddha, and Elder Mali- 

1 A later addition here describes how certain priests were later than the others in 
adopting the ascetic Hfe, in this birth, of. Jat, rv. 490. 

® See Sum. 190. a No. 70, i. p. 311. 

* No. S38, VI. p. 1. a No. 610, iv. p. 304. 


« No. 609, IV. p. 293. 
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yamakadeva, remarked on the day of parinihbana, “ Sir, the assembly of 
the Magapakkha birth is to-day extinct.” “Wherefore T' “I was then 
passionately addicted to spirituous drink, and when I could not bring those 
with me who used to drink liquor with me I was the last of all to give up 
the world and become an ascetic.” 


No. 639. 


MAHiJANAKA-JiTAKA. 

“ Who art thou^ striving^^ etc. This stoij the Master, while dwelling at 
Jetavana, told concerning the great Kenunciation. One day the Brethren sat in 
the Hall of Truth discussing the TathSgata’s great Kenunciation. The Master 
came and found that this was their subject ; so he said “ This is not the first 
time that the Tathagata performed the great Kenunciation, — he performed it 
also formerly.” And herewith he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time there was a king named Mahajanaka reigning in 
Mithila in the kingdom of Videha. He had two sons, Aritthajanaka and 
Polajanaka; the elder he made viceroy and the younger Commander-in- 
chief. Afterwards, when Mahajanaka died, Aritthajanaka, having become 
king, gave the viceroyalty to his brother. One day a slave went to the 
king and told him that the viceroy was desirous to kill him. The king, 
after repeatedly hearing the same story, became suspicious, and had 
Polajanaka thrown into chains and imprisoned with a guard in a certain 
house not far from the palace. The prince made a solemn asseveration, 
“ If I am my brother’s enemy, let not my chains be unloosed nor the door 
become opened; but otherwise, may my chains be unloosed and the door 
become opened,” and thereupon [31] the chains broke into pieces and the 
door flew open. He went out and, going to a frontier village, took up 
liis abode there, and the inhabitants, having recognised him, waited upon 
him; and the king was unable to have him arrested. In course of time 
he became master of the frontier district, and, having now a large follow- 
ing, he said to himself, “ If I was not my brother’s enemy before, I am 
indeed his enemy now,” and he went to Mithila with a large host, and 
encamped in the outskirts of the city. The inhabitants heard that Prince 
Polajanaka was come, and most of them joined him with their elephants 
and other riding animals, and the inhabitants of other towns also gathered 
with them. So he sent a message to his brother, “ I was not your enemy 
before but I am indeed your enemy now; give the royal umbrella up to 
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his principal q^ueen. “ Lady,” he said, “ victory and defeat in a battle 
cannot be foretold, — if any fatal accident befalls me, do you carefully 
preserve the child in your womb” : so saying he departed ; and the soldiers 
of Polajanaka ere long took his life in battle. The news of the king’s 
death caused a universal confusion in the whole city. The queen, having 
learned that he was dead, quickly put her gold and choicest treasures into 
a basket and spread a cloth on the top and strewed some husked rice over 
that; and having put on some soiled clothes and disfigured her person, she 
set the basket on her head and went out at an unusual time of the day, 
and no one recognised her. She went out by the northern gate; but she 
did not know the way, as she had never gone anywhere before and was 
unable to fix the points of the compass; so since she had only heard that 
there was such a city as Kalacampa, she sat down and kept asking 
whether there were any people going to Kalacampa city. Now it was 
no common child in her womb, but it was the Great Being re-born, after 
he had accomplished the Perfections, and all Sakka’s world shook with 
his majesty. Sakka considered what the cause could be, and he reflected 
that a being of great merit must have been conceived in her womb, and 
that he must go and see it ; so he created a covered carriage and prepared 
a bed in it and stood at the door of the house where she was sitting, as if 
he were an old man driving the carriage, and he asked if any one wanted 
to go to Kalacampa. “ I want to go there, father.” [32] “ Then mount 
up into this carriage, lady, and take your seat.” “ Father, I am far gone 
with child, and I cannot climb up; I will follow behind, but give me 
room for this my basket.” “ What are you talking about, mother 1 there 
is no one who knows how to drive a carriage like me; fear not, but climb 
up and sit down.” By his divine power he caused the earth to rise as 
she was climbing up, and made it touch the hinder end of the carriage. 
She climbed up and lay down in the bed, and she knew that it must be 
a god. As soon as she lay down on the divine bed she fell asleep. Sakka 
at the end of thirty leagues came to a river, and he woke her, saying, 
“ Mother, get down and bathe in the river; at the head of the bed there 
is a cloak, put it on; and in the carriage there is a cake to eat, eat it.” 
She did so and lay down again and at evening time, when she x'eached 
Campa and saw the gate, the watch-tower and the wails, she asked what 
city it was. He replied, “Campa city, mother.” “What sayest thou, 
fathei 1 Is it not sixty leagues from our city to Campa 1 ” “ It is so, 

mother, but I know the straight road.” He then made her alight at the 
sp.uthern . gate ; “Mother, my village lies further on, — do you enter the 
city,” so saying Sakka went on, and vanishing, departed to his own place. 

The queen sat down in a certain hall. At that time a certain Brahmin, 
a reciter of hymns, who dwelt at Campa, was going wdth his five hundred 
disciples to bathe, and as he looked be saw her sittnig there so fair and 


comely, and, by the power of the being in her womb, immediately as he 
saw her he conceived an affection for her as for a youngest sister, and 
making his pupils stay outside he went alone into the hall and asked her, 
“Sister, in what village dost thou dwell?” “I am the chief queen of 
King Aritthajanaka in Mithila,” she said. “Why art thou come here 1 ” 
“The king has been killed by Polajanaka, and I in fear have come here 
to save my unborn child.” “Is there any kinsman of thine in this city?” 
“There is none, father.” “Do not be anxious; I am a Northern Brahmin 
of a great family, a teacher famed far and wide, I will watch over you as 
if you were my sister, — call me your brother and clasp my feet and make 
a loud lamentation,” [33] She made a great wailing and fell at his feet 
and they each condoled with the other. His pupils came running up and 
asked him what it all meant. “This is my youngest sister, who was born 
at such a time when I was away.” “0 teacher, do not grieve, now that 
you have seen her at last.” He caused a grand covered carriage to be 
brought and made her sit down in it and sent her to his own house, 
bidding them tell his wife that it was his sister and that she was to do 
everything that was necessary. His Brahmin wife gave her a hot water 
bath and prepared a bed for her and made her lie down. The Brahmin 
bathed and came home ; and at the time of the meal he bade them call his 
sister and ate with her, and watched over her in the house, Soon after she 
brought forth a son, and they called him after his grandfather’s name 
Prince Mahajanaka. As he grew up and played with the lads, — when 
they used to provoke him with their own pure Khattiya birth, he would 
strike them roughly from his own superior strength and stoutness of heart. 
When they made a loud oxttory and were asked who had struck them, they 
would reply “ The widow’s son.” The prince reflected “ They always call 
me the widow’s son, — I will ask my mother about it”; so one day he asked 
her, “Mother, whose son am I?” She deceived him, saying that the 
Brahmin was his father. When he beat them another day and they called 
him the widow’s son, he replied that the Brahmin was his father ; and 
when they retorted “ What is the Brahmin to you ? ” he pondered, “ These 
lads say to me ‘What is the Brahmin to you?’ My mother will not 
explain the matter to me, she will not tell me the truth for her own 
honour’s sake,— come, I will make her tell it to me.” So when he was 
sucking her milk he bit her breast and said to her, “Tell me who my father 
is, — if you do arot tell me I will cut your breast off.” She, being unable 
to deceive him, said, “ My child, you are the son of King Aritthajanaka of 
Mithila ; thy father was killed by Polajanaka, and I came to this city in 
my care to save thee, and the Brahmin has treated me as his sister and 
taken care of me.” From that time he was no longer angry when he was 
called the widow’s son: and before he was sixteen years old he had learned 
the three vedas and all the sciences; [34] and by the time he was sixteen, 
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he had become very handsome in his person. Then he thought to himself, 
“I will seize the kingdom that belonged to my father” j so he asked his 
mother “ Have you any money in hand 1 If not, I will caiTy on trade and 
make money and seize my father’s kingdom.” “Son, I did not come 
empty-handed, I have a store of pearls and jewels and diamonds sufficient 
for gaining the kingdom — take them and seize the throne ; do not carry 
on trade.” “Mother,” he said, “give that wealth to me, but I will only 
take half of it, and I will go to Suvannabhhmi and get great riches there, 
and will then seize the kingdom.” He made her bring him the half, and 
having got together his stock-in-trade he put it on board a ship with some 
merchants bound for Suvannabhtmi, and bade his mother farewell, telling 
her that he was sailing for that country. “My son,” she said, “the sea 
has few chances of success and many dangers, — do not go, — you have 
ample money for seizing the kingdom.” But he told his mother that he 
would go, — so he bade her adieu and embarked on board. That very day 
a disease broke out in Polajanaka’s body and he could not rise from his 
bed. There were seven caravans with their beasts^ embarked on board ; 
in seven days the ship made seven hundred leagues, but having gone too 
violently in its course it could not hold out: — its planks gave way, the 
water rose higher and higher, the ship began td sink in the middle of the 
ocean while the crew wept and lamented and invoked their different gods. 
But the Great Being never wept nor lamented nor invoked any deities, but 
knowing that the vessel was doomed he rubbed some sugar and ghee, and, 
having eaten his belly-full, he smeared his two clean garments with oil and 
put them tightly round him and stood leaning against the mast. When 
the vessel sank the mast stood upright. The crowd on hoard became food 
for the fishes and tortoises, and the water all round assumed the colour of 
blood j but the Great Being, standing on the mast, having determined the 
direction in which MithilS, lay, flew up from the top of the mast, and by 
his strength passing beyond the fishes and tortoises fell at the distance of 
140 cubits from the ship. That very day Polajanaka died. After that 
the Great Being crossed through the jewel-coloured waves, making his way 
like a mass of gold, [35] he passed a week as if it had been a day, and 
when he saw the shore again he washed his mouth with salt water® and 
kept the fast. H ow at that time a daughter of the gods named ManimekhalS 
had been appointed guardian of the sea by the four guardians of the world. 
They said to her, “Those beings who possess such virtues as reverence for 
their mothers and the like do not deserve to fall into the sea,— look out 
for such ” ; but for those seven days she had not looked at the sea, for 
they say that her memory had become bewildered in her enjoyment of her 

1 I would read tattaSa^ghcuatthSni (of. Text, iii. 288, 18), The text -satdni would 
mean “ 700 lege,” i.e, 360 men (?). 

• Beading lonodakena as Dr Fauahjefll proposes, 
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divine happiness, and others even say that she had gone to be present at 
a divine assembly; at last however she had looked, saying to herself, “This 
is the seventh day that I have not looked at the sea, — who is making his 
way yonder 1 ” As she saw the Great Being she thought to herself, “ If 
Prince Mahajanaka had perished in the sea I should [not] have kept* nay 
entry into the divine assembly ! ” so assuming an adorned form she stood 
in the air not far from the Bodhisatta and uttered the first stanza, as she 
thus tested his powers : 

“Who art thou, striving manfully here in mid-ocean far from land? 

Who is the friend thou trustest in, to lend to thee a helping hand?” 

The Bodhisatta replied, “ This is my seventh day here in the ocean, I have 
not seen a second living being beside myself, — who can it be that speaks 
to me ? ” so, looking into the air, he uttered the second stanza : 

“Knowing my duty in the world, to strive, 0 goddess, while I can, 

Here in mid- ocean far from land I do my utmost like a man.” 

Desirous to hear sound doctrine, she uttered to him the third stanza : 

“ Here in this deep and boundless waste where shore is none to meet the eye, 
Thy utmost stnvings are in vain,— here in mid-ocean thou must die.” 

The Bodhisatta replied, “ Why dost thou speak thus ? if I perish while 
I make my best efforts, I shall at all events escape from blame," and he 
spoke a stanza : [36] 

“ He who does all a man can do is free from guilt towards his kin. 

The lord of heaven acquits him too and he fi^ls no remorse within.” 

Then the goddess spoke a stanza ; 

“What use in strivings such as these, where barren toil is efll the gain, 
Where there is no reward to win, and only death for all thy pain?” 

Then the Bodhisatta uttered these stanzas to shew to her her want 
of discernment : 

“He who thinks there is nought to win and will not battle while he may, — 
Be his the blame whatever the loss,— twas his faint heart that lost the day. 

Men in this world devise their plans, and do their business as seems best,— 
The plans may prosper or may fail, — the unknown futme shows the rest. 

Seest thou not, goddess, here to-day ’tie our own actions which decide ; 
Drowned are the others, — I am saved, and thou art standing by my side. 
So I will ever do my best to fight through ocean to the shore ; 

While strength holds out I still will strive, npr yield till I can strive no more.” 

[37] The goddess, on hearing his stout words,. uttered a stanza of piaise . 

“Thou who thus bravely fightest on amidst this fierce unbounded sea 
Nor shrinkest from the appointed task, striving where duty calleth thee, 

Go where thy heart would nave thee go, nor let nor hindrance shall there be." 

1 [Prof. Cowell adds on the margin of his text: “na, or is it a gnestion ? ”] 
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Then she asked him whither she should carry him, and on his answering 
“ to the city of Mithila,” she threw him up like a garland and seizing him 
in both arms and making him lie on her bosom, she took him as if he was 
her dear child and sprang up in the air. For seven days the Bodhisatta 
slept, his body wet with the salt spray and thrilled with the heavenly 
contact. Then she brought him to Mithila and laid him on his right side 
on the ceremonial stone in a mango grove, and, leaving him in the care of 
the goddesses of the garden, departed to her own abode. Kow Polajanaka 
had no son: he had left only one daughter, wise and learned, named 
Sivalidevi. They had asked him on his death-bed, “0 king, to whom shall 
we give the kingdom when thou art become a god?” and he had said, 
** Give it to him who can please the princess, my daughter Sivali, or who 
knows which is the head of the square bed, or who can string the bow 
which requires the strength of a thousand men, or who can draw out the 
sixteen great treasures.” “O king, tell us the list of the treasures.” 
Then the king repeated it : 

“The treasure of the rising sun, the treasure at his setting seen. 

The treasui’e outside, that* within, and that not outside nor within, [38] 

At th’ mounting, at the dismounting, «5i:-pillars four, the yojana round. 

The end of th' teeth, the end of th’ tail, the kebuka, th’ ends of the trees, — 
The sixteen precious treasures these, and these remain, where these are found. 
The bow that tasks a thousand men, the bed, the lady’s heart to please.” 


The king, besides these treasures, repeated also a list of others. After 
his death the ministers performed his obsequies, and on the seventh day 
they assembled and deliberated : “ The king said that we were to give the 
kingdom to him who is able to please his daughter, but who will be able 
to please her?” They said, “The general is a favourite,” so they sent 
a command to him. He at once came to the royal gate and signified to 
the princess that he was standing there. She, knowing why he had come, 
and intending to try whether he had the wisdom to bear the royal umbrella, 
gave command that he should come. On hearing the command and being 
desirous to please her, he ran up quickly from the foot of the staircase and 
stood by her. Then to try him, she said, “Run quickly on the level 
ground.” He sprang forward, thinking that he was pleasing the princess. 
She said to him, “ Come hither,” He came up with all speed. She saw 
his want of wisdom and said, “Come and rub my feet.” In order to please 
her, he sat down and rubbed her feet. Then she struck him on the breast 
with her foot and made him fall on his back, and she made a sign to her 
female attendants, “Beat this blind and senseless fool and seize him by 
the throat and thrust him out”; and they did so. “Well, general?” 
they said ; he replied, “ Do not mention it, she is not a human 
being.” Then the treasurer went, but she put him also in the same way 
to shame. So too the cashier, the keeper of the umbrella, the sword- 
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bearer: she put them all to shame. Then the multitude deliberated and 
said, “No one can please the princess: give her to him who is able to 
string the bow which requires the strength of a thousand men.” But no 
one could string it. Then they said, “Give her to him who knows which 
is the head of the square bed.” But no one knew it. “ Then give her to 
him who is able to draw out the sixteen great treasures.” But no one 
could draw them out. [39] Then they consulted together, “ The kingdom 
cannot be preserved without a king; what is to be done?” Then the 
family priest said to them, “ Be not anxious ; we must send out the festive 
carriage, the king who is obtained by the festal carriage will be able to 
rule over all India.” So they agreed, and having decorated the city and 
yoked four lotus-coloured horses to the festive chariot and spread a coverlet 
over them and 6xed the five ensigns of royalty, they surrounded them with 
an army of four hosts. Now musical instruments are sounded in front of 
a chariot which contains a rider, but behind one which contains none ; so 
the family priest, having bid them sound the musical instruments behind, 
and having sprinkled the strap of the car and the goad with a golden ewer, 
bade the chariot proceed to him who has merit suflBcient to rule the kingdom. 
The car went solemnly round the palace and proceeded up the kettle-drum 
road. The general and the other officers of state each thought that the car 
was coming up to him, but it passed by the houses of them all, and having 
gone solemnly round the city it went out by the eastern gate and passed 
onwards to the park. When they saw it going along so quickly, they 
thought to stop it ; but when the family pi-iest said, “ Stop it not; let it go 
a hundred leagues if it pleases,” the car entered the park and went 
solemnly round the ceremonial stone and stopped as ready to be mounted. 
The family priest beheld the Bodhisatta lying there and addressed the 
ministers, “Sirs, I see someone lying on the stone; we know not whether 
he has wisdom worthy of the white umbrella or not ; if he is a being of 
holy merit he will not look at us, but if he is a creature of ill omen he will 
start up in alarm and look at us trembling; sound forthwith all the musical 
instruments.” Forthwith they sounded the hundreds of instruments, — it 
was like the noise of the sea. The Great Being awoke at the noise, and 
having uncovered his head and looked round, beheld the great multitude ; 
and having perceived that it must be the white umbrella which had come 
to him he again wrapped his head and turned round and lay on his left 
side. The family priest uncovered his feet and, beholding the marks, said, 
“Not to mention one continent, he is able to rule all the four,” so he bade 
them sound the musical instruments again. 

[40] The Bodhisatta uncovered his face, and having turned, round lay 
on his right side and looked at the crowd. The family priest, having 
comforted the people, folded his hands and bent down an^^aid, “ Bise, my 
lord, the kingdom belongs to thee.” “Where is the icing?” he replied. 
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“He is dead.” “Has he left no son or brother?” “None, my lord.” 
“ Well, I will take the kingdom”; so he rose and sat down cross-legged on 
the stone slab. Then they anointed him there and then; and he was 
called King Mahajanaka. He then mounted the chariot, and, having entered 
the city with royal magnificence, went up to the palace and mounted the 
dais, having arranged the different positions for the general and the other 
officers. Now the princess, wishing to prove him by his first behaviour, 
sent a man to him, saying, “Go to the king and tell him, ‘the princess 
Sivali summons thee, go quickly to her The wise king as if he did not 
hear his words, went on with his description of the palace,— Thus and 
thus will it be well.” Being unable to attract his attention he went away 
and told the princess, “ Lady, the king heard thy words but he only keeps 
on describing the palace and utterly disregards thee,” She said to herself, 
“ He must be a man of a lofty soul,” and sent a second and even a third 
messenger. The king at last ascended the palace walking at his own 
pleasure at his usual pace yawning like a lion. As he drew near, the 
princess could not stand still before his majestic bearing; and coming up 
she gave him her hand to lean on. He caught hold of her hand and 
ascended the dais, and having seated himself on the royal couch beneath 
the white umbrella,, he inquired of the ministers, “When the king died, 
did he leave any instructions' with you?” Then they told him that the 
kingdom was to be given to him who could please the princess Sivali. 
“The princess Sivali gave me her hand to lean on as I came near: I have 
therefore succeeded in pleasing her; tell me something else.” “ He said 
that the kingdom was to be given to him who could decide which was the 
head of the square bed.” The king replied, “ This is hard to tell, but it 
can be known by a contrivance,” so he took out a golden needle from his 
head and gave it into the princess’ hand, saying, “ Tut this in its place,” 
[41] She took it and put it in the head of the bed. Thus they also say in 
the proverb * She gave him a sword*.’ By that indication he knew which 
was the head, and, as if he had not heard it before, he asked what they 
were saying, and when they repeated it, he replied, “ It is not a wonderful 
thing for one to know which is the head”; and so saying, he asked if 
there were any other test. “ Sire, he commanded us to give the kingdom 
to him who could string the bow which required the strength of a thousand 
men.” When they had brought it at his order, he strung it while sitting on 
the bed as if it were only a woman’s bow for carding cotton®, “ Tell me 
something else,” he said. “He commanded us to give the kingdom to him 
who could draw out the sixteen great treasurea” “ Is there a list ? ” and 

* So in the Kav^ia-saritsS^ara, § 70, 47, 54, the snake-maiden gives the hero a sword 

and horse. \ 

* See Grierson’s Peamnt Idfet pp. 64, 98. 
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they repeated the before-mentioned list. As he listened the meaning 
became clear to him like the moon in the sky. “ There is not time to-day, 
we will take the treasure to-morrow.” The next day he assembled the 
ministers and asked them, “ Did your king feed pacceka-buddhas 1 ” When 
they answered in the affirmative, he thought to himself, “‘The sun' cannot 
be this sun, but pacceka-buddhas are called suns from their likeness thereto; 
the treasure must be where he used to go and meet them.” Then he asked 
them, “ When the pacceka-buddhas came, where did he use to go and meet 
them?” They told him of such and such a place; so he bade them dig 
that spot and draw out the treasure from thence, and they did so. “When 
he followed them as they departed, where did he stand as he bade them 
farewell?” They told him, and he bade them draw out the treasure from 
thence, and they did so. The great multitude uttered thousands of shouts 
and expressed their joy and gladness of heart, saying, “ When they heard 
before of the rising of the sun, they used to wander about, digging in the 
direction of the actual sunrise, and when they heard of his setting, they 
used to go digging in the direction of the actual sunset, but here are the 
real riches, here is the true marvel.” When they said, “The treasure 
within ” he drew out the treasure of the threshold within the great gate of 
the palace; “The treasure outside,” — he drew out the treasure of the 
threshold outside; “Neither within nor without,” — he drew out the 
treasure from below the threshold; [42] “At the mounting,” — he drew 
out the treasure from the place where they planted the golden ladder for 
mounting the royal state elephant ; “ At the dismounting,” — he drew out 
the treasure from the place where they dismounted from the royal elephant’s 
shoulders; “The four great ^aZ-pillars,” — ^there were four great feet, made 
of sd^wood, of the royal couch where the courtiers made their prostrations 
on the ground, and from under them he brought out four jars full of 
treasure; “A yojana round,” — now a yojana is the yoke of a chariot, so 
be dug round the royal couch for the length of a yoke and brought out jars 
of treasure from thence; “The treasure at the end of the teeth,” — in 
the place where the royal elephant stood, he brought out two treasures 
from the spot in front of ‘ his two tusks ’ ; “At the end of his tail,” — at 
the place where the royal horse stood, he brought out jars from the place 
opposite his tail; “In the hehuhcb ” now water is called hehuka\ so he 
had the water of the royal lake drawn off and there revealed a treasure ; 
“ The treasure at the ends of the trees,” — he drew out the jars of treasure 
buried within the circle of shade thrown at midday under the great &ditr 
trees in the royal garden. Having thus brought out the sixteen treasures, 
he asked if there was anything more, and they answered “No,” The 
multitude were delighted. The king said, “ I will throw this wealth in. 
the mouth of charity ” ; so he had five halls for alms erected in the middle 
of the city and at the four gates, and made a great distribution. Then he 
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sent for his mother and the Brahmin from Kalacampa, and paid them 
great honour. 

In the early days of his reign, King Mahajanaka, the son of Arittha- 
janaka, ruled over all the kingdoms of Videha. “The king, they say, 
is wise, we will see him," so the whole city was in a stir to see him, and 
they came from different parts with presents; they prepared a great festival 
in the city, covered the walls of the palace with plastered impressions of 
their hands*, hung perfumes and flower-wreaths, darkened the air as they 
threw fried grain, flowers, perfumes and incense, and got ready all sorts of 
food to eat and drink. In order to present offerings to the king they 
gathered round and stood, bringing food hard and soft, and all kinds of 
drinks and fruits [43], while the crowd of the king’s ministers sat on one 
side, on another a host of brahmins, on another the wealthy merchants 
and the like, on another the most beautiful dancing-girls ; brahmin pane- 
gyrists, skilled in festive songs, sang their cheerful odes with loud voices, 
hundreds of musical instruments were played, the king’s palace was filled 
with one vast sound as if it were in the centre of the Yugandhara ocean*;-— 
every place which he looked upon trembled. The Bodhisatta as he sat 
under the white umbrella, beheld the great pomp of glory like Sakka’s 
magnificence, and he remem.bered his own stmggles in the great ocean; 
“ Courage is the right thing to put forth, — if I had not shewn couiage in 
the great ocean, should I ever have attained this glory 1 ’’ and joy arose 
in his mind as he remembered it, and he burst into a triumphant utter- 
ance*. [44] He after that fulfilled the ten royal duties and ruled 
righteously and waited on the pacceka-buddhas. In course of time Queen 
Sivall brought forth a son endowed with all auspicious marks and they 
called his name Dighavu-kumara. When he grew up his father made 
him viceroy. One day when various sorts of fruits and flowers were 
brought to the king by the gardener, he was pleased when he saw them, 
and shewed him honour, and told him to adorn the garden and he would 
pay it a visit. The gardener carried out these instructions and told the 
king, and he, seated on a royal elephant and surrounded by his retinue, 
entered at the garden-gate. Kow near it stood two bright green mango 
trees, the one without fruit, the other full of very sweet fruit. As the king 
had not eaten of the fruit no one ventured to gather any, and the king, as 
he rode on his elephant, gathered a fruit and ate it. The moment the 
mango touched the end of his tongue, a divine flavour seemed to arise and 
he thought to himself, “When I return I will eat several more”; but 
when once it was known that the king had eaten of the first fruit of the 

^ Hatthattharadihi, of. pistapanoMgula Har^ac. 63, 13, and 167, 1. 1. 

® This is one of the seas between the seven concentric circles of rock round Meru. 
Hardy, p. 12. 

^ The six stanzas which follow in the Pali were translated in Yol. iv. p. 171, 
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tree, everybody from the viceroy to the elephant-keepers gathered and ate 
some, and those who did not take the fruit broke the boughs with sticks 
and stripped off the leaves till that tree stood all broken and battered, 
while the other one stood as beautiful as a mountain of gems. As the 
king came out of the garden, he ' saw it and asked his ministers about it. 
“The crowd saw that your majesty had eaten the first fruit and they have 
plundered it,” they replied. “ But this other tree has not lost a leaf or a 
colour.” “ It has not lost them because it had no fruit.” The king was 
greatly moved, “ This tree [45] keeps its bright green because it has no 
fruit, while its fellow is broken and battered because of its fruit. This 
kingdom is like the fruitful tree, but the ascetic life is like the barren 
tree ; it is the possessor of property who has fears, not he who is without 
anything of his own. Far from being like the fruitful tree I will be like 
the barren one, — leaving all my glory behind, I will give up the world 
and become an ascetic.” Having made this firm resolution, he entered the 
city, and standing at the door of the palace, sent for his commander-in-chief, 
and said to him, “0 general, from this day forth let none see my face 
except one servant to bring my food and another to give me water for my 
mouth and a toothbrush, and do you take my old chief judges and with 
their help govern my kingdom : I will henceforth live the life of a 
Buddhist priest on the top of the palace.” So saying he went up to the 
top of the palace alone, and lived as a Buddhist priest. As time passed on 
the people assembled in the courtyard, and when they saw not the 
Bodhisatta they said, ” He is not like our old king,” and they repeated 
two stanzas : 

“ Our king, the lord of all the earth, is changed from what he was of old, 
He heeds no joyous song to-day nor cares the dancers to behold ; 

The deer, the garden, and the ^ swans fail to attract his absent eye,— 
Silent he sits as stricken dumb and lets the cares of state pass by.” 

They asked the butler and the attendant, “ Does the king ever talk to 
youl” “Never,” they replied. Then they related how the king, with 
his mind plunged in abstraction, and detached from all desires, bad re- 
membered his old friends the pacceka-buddhas, and saying to himself, 
“Who will show me the dwelling-place of those beings free from all 
attachments and possessed of all virtues ?” had uttered aloud his intense 
feelings in three stanzas : 

“ Hid from all sight, intent on bliss, freed from all bonds and moital fears, 
In whose fair garden, old and young, together dwell those heavenly seers? 

[46] They have left all desires behind,— those happy glorious saints I bless, 
Amidst a world by passion tost they roam at peace and passionless. 

They have all burst the net of death, and the deceiver’s outspread snare, — 
Frem from all ties, they roam at will,— 0 who will guide me where they 
ai*e ? ” 
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Pour months passed as he thus led an ascetic’s life on the palace, and 
at last his mind turned intently towards giving up the world: his own 
home seemed like one of the hells between the sets of worlds^, and the 
three modes of existence ® presented themselves to him as all on fire. In 
this frame of mind he burst into a description of Mithila, as he thought, 
“When will the time come that I shall be able to leave this Mithila, 
adorned and decked out like Sakka’s palace, and go to Himavat and there 
put on the ascetic’s dress 1 ” 

“When3 shall I leave this Mithila, spacious and splendid though it be, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 
with walls and gates and battlements,-— traversed by streets on every side, 
With horses, cows, and chariots thronged, [47] with tanks and gardens 
beautified, 

Videha’s far-famed capital, gay with its knights and warrior swarms. 

Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners siiread and flashing arms, 
Its brahmins dressed in KS^i cloth, perfumed with sandal, decked with 
gems, — 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems ! 

When shall I leave them and go forth, the ascetic’s lonely bliss to win, — 
Carrying my rags and water-pot, — when will that happy life begin? 

When shall I wander through the woods, eating their hospitable fruit, 
Tuning my heart in solitude as one might tuue a seven-stringed lute*, 
Cutting my spirit free from hope of present or of future gain, 

As the cobbler* when he shapes his shoe cuts off rough ends and leaves it 
plain ®.” 

[62] Now he had been born at a time when men lived to the age of 

10.000 years j so after reigning 7,000 years he becunje an ascetic while 

3.000 years still remained of his life: and when he had embraced the 
ascetic life, he still dwelt in a house four months from the day of his 
seeing the mango tree; but thinking to himself that an ascetic’s house 
would be better than the palace, he secretly instructed his attendant to 
have some yellow robes and an earthen vessel brought to him from the 
market. He then sent for a barber and made him cut his hair and beard; 
he put on one yellow robe as the under dress, another as the upper, and 
the third he wrapped over his shoulder, and, having put his vessel in a 
bag, he hung it on his shoulder ; then, taking his walking-stick, he walked 
several times backwards and forwards on the top-story with the triumphant 
step of a pacceka-buddha. That day he continued to dwell there, but the 
next day at sunrise he began to go down. The queen Sivall sent for 
seven hundred favourite concubines, and said to them, “ It is a long time, 

See Hardy, Budhim, p. 27. 

2 Sc. the Kamaloka, the Bupahrahmaloka, and the Arupabrahmaloka. 

® A long description, Ml of repetitions, is here much condensed. 

^ Bee MaMvagga, V. 1. W. 

* The use of the word mthdkdro might suggest ‘ wooden shoes,’ but these were 
forbidden by Buddha, see MaMvagga^ v, 6. 

* Of. Yol. IV. p. 172 (text). 
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four full montlis, since we last beheld the king, we shall see him to-day, do 
you all adorn yourselves and put forth your graces and blandishments and 
try to entangle him in the snares of passion.” Attended by them ail 
arrayed and adorned, she ascended the palace to see the king; [53] but 
although she met Mm coming down, she knew him not, and thinking that 
it was a pacceka-buddha come to instruct the king she made a salutation 
and stood on one side ; and the Bodhisatta came down from the palace. 
But the queen, after she had ascended the palace, and beheld the king’s 
locks, of the colour of bees, lying on the royal bed, and the articles of his 
toilet lying on the royal bed, exclaimed, “ That was no pacceka-buddha, it 
must have been our own dear lord, we will implore him to come back”; 
so having gone down from the top-story and reached the palace yard, she 
and all the attendant queens unloosed their hair and let it fall on their 
backs and smote their breasts with their hands, and followed the king, 
wailing plaintively, “ Why dost thou do this thing, 0 great king 1 ” The 
whole city was disturbed, and all the people followed the king weeping, 
“ Our king, they say, has become an ascetic, how shall we ever find such 
a just ruler again 1 ” 

Then the Master, as he described the women’s weeping, and how the 
king left them all and went on, uttered these stanzas : 

“ There stood the seven hundred queens, stretching their arms in pleading woe. 

Arrayed in all their ornaments, — ‘ Great king, why dost thou leave us so ? ’ 

But leaving those seven hundred queens, fair, tender, gracious, — the great king 

Followed the guidance of his vow, with stern resolve unfaltering. 

Leaving the inaugurating cup^, the old sign of royal pomp and state. 

He takes his earthen pot to-day, a new career to inaugurate.” 

[54] The weeping Sivali, finding herself unable to stop the king, as a 
fresh resource sent for the commander-in-chief and bade him kindle a fire 
before the king among the old houses and ruins which lay in the direction 
where he was going, and to heap up grass and leaves and make a great 
smoke in different places. He did so. Then she went to the king and, 
falling at his feet, told him in two stanzas that Mithila was in flames. 

“Terrible are the raging fires, the stores and treasures burn. 

The silver, gold, gems, shells, and pearls, are all consumed in turn ; 

Rich garments, ivory, copper, skins, — all meet one ruthless fate; 

Turn back, 0 king, and save thy wealth before it be too late.” 

The Bodhisatta replied, “ What sayest thou, O queen 1 the possessions 
of those who have can be burned, but I have nothing ; 

“We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or sigh; 

Mithila’s palaces may burn, but naught of mine is burned thereby*.” 

^ For the golden jars used at a king’s inauguration see Eamay. n. 15, Katbasarits. 
XV. 77. 

® These lines seem proverbial in various shapes, cf. Dhammapada, 200 ; Mahftbh. 
xn. 9917, 629, 6641. 
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[55] So saying he went out by the northern gate, and his queens also 
went out. The queen Sivali bade them shew him how the villages were 
being destroyed and the land wasted; so they pointed out to him how 
armed men were running about and plundering in different directions, 
while others, daubed with red lac, were being carried as wounded or dead 
on boards. The people shouted, “ O king, while you guard the kingdom, 
they sjmil and kill your subjects.” Then the queen repeated a stanza, 
imploring the king to return : 

“ Wild foresters lay waste the land, — return, and save us all ; 

Let not thy kingdom, left by thee, in hopeless ruin fall.” 

The king reflected, “No robbers can rise up to spoil the kingdom 
while I am x’uling, — this must be Sivalidevi’s invention,” so he repeated 
these stanzas as not understanding her : 

“We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or sigh, 

The kingdom may lie desolate, but naught of mine is harmed thereby. 
We who have nothing of our own may Uve without a care or sigh, — 
Feasting on joy in perfect bliss like an Abhassara deity i.” 

Even after he had thus spoken the people still followed. Then he said 
to himself, “ They do not wish to return, — I will make them go back ” ; 
so when he had gone about half a mile he turned back, and standing 
in the high road, he asked his minister, “Whose kingdom is this?” 
[56] “Thine, 0 king.” “Then punish whosoever passes over this line,” 
so saying he drew a line across with his staff. No one was able to violate 
that line ; and the people, standing behind that line, made loud lamenta- 
tion. The queen also being unable to cross that line, and beholding the 
king going on with his back turned towards her, could not restrain her 
grief, and beat her breast^ and, falling across, forced her way over the 
line. The people cried, “ The line-guardians have broken the line,” and 
they followed where the queen led. The Great Being went towards the 
Northern Himavat. The queen also went with him, taking all the army 
and the animals for riding. The king, being unable to stop the multitude, 
journeyed on for sixty leagues. Now at that time an ascetic, named 
Narada, dwelt in the Golden Cave in Himavat who possessed the five 
supeimatural foculties; after passing seven days in an ecstasy, he had 
risen from his trance and was shouting triumphantly, “ 0 the bliss, O the 
bliss j ” and while gazing with his divine eye to see if there was anyone 
in India who was seeking for this bliss, he beheld Mahajanaka the 
potential Buddha. He thought, “The king has made the great renuncia- 
tion, but he cannot turn the people back who follow headed by the queen 
Sivall, — they may put a hindrance in his way, and I will give him an 
exhortation to confirm his purpose still more”; so by his divine power 

1 For these heavenly beings, ‘the Badiant ones,’ see Burnouf, Introd. p. 611. 
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he stood in the air in front of the king and thus spoke, to strengthen his 
resolve: 

“ Wherefore is all this noise and din, as of a village holiday? 

Why is this crowd assembled here? will the ascetic kindly say?” 

The king replied : 

“ I’ve crossed the bound and left the world, ’tis this has brought these hosts of 
men ; 

I leave them with a joyous heart; thou know’st it all,— why ask me then?” 
[ 57 ] Then the ascetic repeated a stanza to confirm his resolve : 

“Think not thou hast already crossed, while with this body still beset; 
There are still many foes in front, — thou hast not won thy victory yet.” 


The Great 


exclaimed : 


“Nor pleasures known nor those unknown have power my steadfast soul to 
bend, 

What foe can stay me in my course as I press onwards to the end?” 

Then he repeated a stanza, declaring the hindrances : 

“ Sleep, sloth, loose thoughts to pleasure turned, surfeit, a discontented mind — 
The body brings these bosom-guests, — many a hindrance shalt thou find.” 

[68] The Great Being then praised him in this stanza: 

“ Wise, Brahmin, are thy warning words, I thank thee, stranger, for the same ; 
Answer my question if thou wilt ; who art thou, say, and \^at thy name.” 

Narada replied : 

“Know I am Narada by name, — a kasaapa^; my heavenly rest 
I have just left to tell thee this, —to associate with the wise is best. 

The four perfections exercise, — find in this path thy highest joy ; 

Whate’er it be thou lackest yet, by patience and by calm supply ; ■ 

High thoughts of self, low thoughts of self, — nor this, nor that befits the sage ; 
Be virtue, knowledge, and the law the guardians of thy pilgrimage.” 

Narada then returned through the sky to his own abode. After he 
was gone, another ascetic, named MigSjina, who had just arisen from an 
ecstatic trance, beheld the Great Being and resolved to utter an exhortation 
to him that he might send the multitude away ; so he appeared above him 
in the air and thus spoke : 

[59] “Horses and elephants, and they who in city or in country dwell,— 
Thou hast left them all, 0 Janaka; an earthen bowl contents thee well. 
Say, have thy subjects or thy friends, thy ministers or kinsmen dear, 
Wounded thy heart by treachery that thou hast chosen this refuge here?” 

The Bodhisatta replied : 

“ Never, 0 seer, at any time, in any place, on any plea, 

Have I done wrong to any friend nor any friend done wrong to me. 

^ Narada is sometimes called the son of the Mnni Ka^yapa; see Wilson, FuArw 
Fwrdm, Vol. n, p. 19. 
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I saw the world devoured by pain, darkened with misery and with sin ; 

I watched its victims boimd and slain, caught helplessly its toils within ; 

1 drew the warning to myself and here the ascetic’s life begin.” 

[60] The ascetic, wishing to hear more, asked him : 

“None chooses the ascetic’s life unless some teacher point the way, 

By practice or by theory: who was thy holy teacher, say.” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ Never at any time, O seer, have I heard words that touched my heart 
From Brahman or ascetic lips, bidding me choose the ascetic’s part.” 

He then told him at length why he had left the world : 

“ I wandered through my royal park one summers day in all ray pride, 
With songs and tuneful instruments filling the air on every side, 

And there I saw a Mango-tree, which near the wall had taken root, — 

It stood all broken and despoiled by the rude crowds that sought its fruit. 
Startled I left my royal pomp and stopped to gaze with curious eye, 
(lontrasting with this fruitful tree a barren one which grew close by. 

The fruitful tree stood there forlorn, its leaves all stripped, its branches bare, 
The barren tree stood green and strong, its foliage waving in the air. 

[61] We kings are like that fruitful tree, with many a foe to lay xis low, 
And rob us of the pleasant fruit which for a little while we show. 

The elephant for ivory, the panther for his skin is slain, 

Houseless and friendless at the last the wealthy find their wealth their bane ; 
That pair of trees my teacher-s were,— from them my lesson did I gain,” 

Migajina, having beard the king, exhorted him to be earnest and 
returned to his own abode. 

When he was gone. Queen Stvali fell at the king’s feet, and said : 

“ In chariots or on elephant.s, footmen or horsemen, all as one, 

Thy subjects raise a common wail, ‘Our king hafi left us and is gone!’ 

O comfort first their stricken hearts and crown thy son to rule instead ; 
Then, if thou wilt, forsake the world the pilgrim’s lonely path to trejid.” 

The Bodhisatta replied : 

“ I’ve left behind my subjects all, friend.s, kinsmen, home and native land ; 
[6^ But th’ nobles of Videha race, Dlghavu trained to bear command,— 
Fear not, 0 queen of Mithila, tKey will te near to uphold thy hand.” 


The queen exclaimed, “O king, thou hast become an ascetic, what am 
I to do]” Then be said to her, “I will counsel thee, carry out my 
words”; so he addressed her thus; 

“ If thou would’st teach my son to rule, sinning in thought, and word and deed, 
An evil ending will be thine — this is the destiny decreetl ; 

A beggar’s portion, gained as alms, so say the wise, is all our, need.” 

Thus he counselled her, and while they went on, talking together, the 
sun set. 

The qceen encamped in a suitable place, while the king went to the 
root of a tret" and passed the night thex'e, and the next day, after pei-forra- 
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ing his ablutions, went on his way. The queen gave orders that the army 
should come after, and followed him. At the time for going the round 
for alms they reached a city called Thuna. At that time a man in the 
city had bought a large piece of flesh at a slaughter-house and, after frying 
it on a prong with some coals, had placed it on a board to grow cool ; but 
while he was busied about something else a dog ran ofi" with it. The man 
pursued it as far as the southern gate of the city, but stopped there, being 
tired. The king and queen were coming up separately in front of the dog, 

[63] which in alarm at seeing them dropped the meat and made off. The 
Great Being saw this, and reflected, “He has dropped it and gone off, 
disregarding it, the real owner is unknown, there is not another piece of 
offal alms so good as this : I will eat it ” j so taking out his own earthen 
dish and seizing the meat he wiped it, and, putting it on the dish, went to a 
pleasant spot where there was some watei' and ate it. The queen thought 
to herself, “ If the king were worthy of the kingdom he would not eat the 
dusty leavings of a dog, he is not really my husband ” •, and she said aloud, 
“0 great king, dost thou eat such a disgusting morsel 1” “It is your 
own blind folly,” he replied, “ which prevents your seeing the especial 
value of this piece of alms ” so he carefully examined the spot where it 
had been dropped, and ate it as if it were ambrosia, and then washed his 
mouth and his hands and feet. 

Then the queen addressed him in words of blame : 

“ Should the fourth eating-time come round, a man will die if still he fast j 
Yet for all that the noble soul would loathe so foul a mess to taste 5 

This is not right which thou hast done,— shame on thee, shame, I say, 0 king ; 
Eating the leavings, of a dog, thou hast done a most unworthy thing.” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ Leavings of householder or dog are not forbidden food, I ween ; 

[64] If it be gained by lawful means, all food is pure and lawful, queen.” 

As they thus talked together they reached the city-gate. Some boys 
were playing there ; and a girl Was shaking some sand in a small winnowing- 
basket. , On one of her hands there was a single bracelet, and on the 
other two ; these two jangled together, the other one was noiseless. The 
king saw the incident, and thought to himself, "Sivali keeps following me; 
a wife is the ascetic’s bane, and men blame me and say that even when I 
have left the world I cannot leave my wife ; if this gild is wise, she will be 
able to tell Sivali the reason why she should turn back and leave me. 
I will hear her story and send Sivali away.” So he said to her : 

“ Nestling beneath thy mother’s care, girl, with those trinkets on thee bound, 
Why is one arm so musical while the other never makes a sound?” 

The girl replied : 

“Ascetic, on this hand I wear two bracelets fast instead of one, - 

’Tia from their contact that they sound, -^'tis by the second this is done. 
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But mark this other hand of mine: a single bracelet it doth wear, 

That keeps its place and makes no sound, silent because no other’s there. 

The second jangles and makes jam, that which is single cannot jar ; 
Would’st thoii be happy? be alone; only the lonely hai>py are.” 

[65] Having heard the girl’s words, he took up the idea and addre.ssed 
the queen : 

“Hear what she says ; this servant girl would overwhelm my head with shame 
Were I to yield to thy request; it is the second brings the blame. 

Here are two paths : do thou take one, the other by myself take I ; 

Call me not husband from henceforth, thou art no more my wife : goodl.)ye.” 

The queen, on hearing him, bade him take the better path to the right, 
while she chose the left ; but after going a little way, being unable to 
restrain her grief, she again came to him, and she and the king entered 
the city together. 

Explaining this, the Master said: “With these words on their lips 
they entered the city of Thuna.” 

[66] After they had entered, the Bodhisatta went on liis begging-round 
and reached the door of the house of a maker of arrows, while Sivali stood 
on one side. Now at that time the arrow-maker had heated an arrow in a 
pan of coals and had wetted it with some sour rice-gruel, and, closing one 
eye, was looking with the other while he made the arrow straight. The 
Bodhisatta reflected, “ If this man is wise, he will be able to explain the 
incident, — I will ask him ” ; so he went up to him : 

The Master described what had happened in a stanza: 

“ To a fletcher’s house he came for alms ; the man with one eye closed did stand, 
And with the other sideways looked to .shape the arrow in his hand.” 

Then tlie Great Being said to him : 

“ One eye thou clo.sest and dost gaze with the other sideways, — is this right ? 
I pray, explain thy attitude ; tninkest thou, it improves thy sight i ” 

He replied : 

“ The wide horizon of both eyes serves only to distracit the view ; 

But if you get a single line, your aim is lixed, your vision true. 

It is the second that makes jam, that which is single cannot jar ; 
Would’st thou be happy 1 l)e alone ; only the lonely happy are,” 

[67] After these words of advice, he was silent. The Great Being 
proceeded on his round, and, having collected some food of various sorts, 
went out of the city, and .sat down in a spot pleasant with water ; and 
having done all he had to do, he put away his bowl in hi.s bag and 
addressed Sivali : 

“Thou hear’st the fletoher: like the girl, he would o’erwhelm ray head with 
■■■ shame ■ 

Wei-e I to yield to thy request ; it is the second brings the blame. 

Here are two paths : do thou take one, the other by myself take I ; 

Call me not husband from henceforth, thou art no more my wife ; goodbye.” 
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The Master, his lesson ended, said, “This is not the first time that the 
Tathagata performed the great Renunciation ; he performed it also formerly.” So 
saying he identified the Birth : “ At that time the sea-goddess was Uppalavan^a, 
Narada was Sariputta, Migajina was Moggallana, the girl was the princess 
Khema, the maker of aiTOws was Ananda, Slvall was the mother of Rahula, 
Prince Dxghavu was Rahula, the parents were the members of the royal family, 
and I myself was the king Mahajanaka.” 


No. 539. 


She still continued to follow him even after this speech; but she 
could not persuade the king to turn back, and the people followed her. 
Now there was a forest not far off and the Great Being saw a dark tract 
of trees. He was wishing to make the queen turn back, and he saw 
some munja grass near the road; so he cut a stalk of it, and said to 
her, “See, Sivali, this stalk cannot be joined again, so our intercourse 
can never be joined again”; and he repeated this half stanza; “Like 
to a muiija reed full-grown, live on, O Sivali, alone.” When she heard 
him, she said, “I am henceforth to have no intercourse with King 
Mahajanaka ” ; and being unable to conti*ol her grief, she beat her breast 
with both hands and fell senseless [68] on the road. The Bodhisatta, perceiv- 
ing that she was unconscious, plunged into the wood, carefully obliterating 
his footsteps. His ministers came and sprinkled her body with water and 
rubbed her hands and feet, and at last she recovered consciousness. She 
asked, “ Where is the king 1” “ Do you not know 1 ” they said. “ Search 

for him,” she cried. But though they ran hither and thither they saw him 
not. So she made a great lamentation, and after erecting a tope where he 
had stood, she offered worship with flowers and perfumes, and returned. 
The Bodhisatta entered into the i^egion of Himavat, and in the course of 
seven days he perfected the Faculties and the Attainments, and he returned 
no more to the land of men. The queen also erected topes on the spots 
where he had conversed with the arrow-maker, and with the girl, and 
where he had eaten the meat, and where he had conversed with Migajina 
and with Narada, and offered worship with flowers and perfumes; and 
then, surrounded by the army, she entered Mithila and had her son’s 
coronation performed in the mango-garden, and made him enter with the 
army into the city. But she herself, having adopted the ascetic life of a 
rishi, dwelt in that garden and practised the preparatory rites for’ producing 
mystic meditation until at last she attained absorption and became destined 
to birth in the Brahma world. 
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SAMA-JATAKA. 


“ Wko^ as I filled" etc. This story the Master told at Jetavana, about a certain 
priest who supported his mother. They say that there was a wealthy merchant at 
Savatthi, who was worth eighteen crores ; and he had a sou who was very dear and 
winning to his father and mother. One day the youth went upon the terrace of the 
house, and opened a window and looked down on the street; and when he sjuv 
the groat crowd going to Jetavana with perfumes and garlands in their hands to 
hear the law weached, [69] he exclaimed that he would go too. So having ordered 
perfumes and garlands to oe brought, he went to the momistery, and having dis- 
tributed dresses, medicines, drinks, etc. to the assembly and honoured the Blessed 
One with ]^)erfumes and garlands, he sjit down on one side. After hearing the law, 
and perceiving the evil consequoncos of desire and the blessjngs arising from 
adopting the religious life, when the assembly broke up he asked the Blcased One 
for ordination, but he was told that the Tathagatas do not ordain anyone who 
has not obtained the permission of his parents ; so he went away, and lived a week 
without food, and having at hist obtained his parents’ consent, he returned and 
begged for ordination. The Master sent a priest who ordained him ; and after 
he was ordained he obtained great honour and gain ; he won the favour of his 
teachers and preceptors, and having received full orders he mastered the law in 
five years. Then he thought to himself, “I live here distracted, — it is not 
suitable for me,” and he became anxious to reach the goal of mystic insight ; so 
having obtained instruction in meditation from his teacher, he departed to a 
frontier village and dwelt in the forest, and there having entered a coiu'se of 
spiritual insight, he failed, however much he laboured and strove for twelve yeai-s, 
to attain anj^ special idea. His parents also, as time went on, became poor, for 
those who hired their land or carried on merchandise for them, finding out that 
there was no son or brother in the family to enforce the payment, seized what 
they could lay their hands upon and ran away as they pleasea, and the servants 
and labourers in the house seized the gold and coin and made ojff therewith, so 
that at the end the two were reduced to an evil plight and had not even an ewer 
for pouring water ; and at last they sold their dwelling, and finding themselves 
homeless, and in extreme misery, they wandered begging for alms, clothed in 
rags and carrying potsherds in their hands. Now at that time a Brother came 
from Jetavana to the son’s iilace of abode; he performed the duties of hospitality 
and, as he sat quietly, he first askeil whence he was come; and learning that he 
was come from Jetavana he asked after the health of the Teacher and the 
principal disciples and then asked for news of his parents, “ Tell me, Sir, about 
the welfare of such and such a merchant’s family in Savatthi.” “ 0 frien^ don’t 
ask for news of that family.” “ Why not, Sir ? ” “ They say that there was one 
son in that family, but he has become an ascetic under the law, and since he left 
the world that family has gone to ruin ; and at the present time the two old 
people are reduced to a most lamentable state and beg for alms.” When he heard 
the other’s words he could not remain unmoved, but began to weep with his eyes 
full of tears, and when the other asked him why he wept, “ 0 Sir,” he replied, 
“ they are my own father and mother, I am their son.” “ 0 friend, thy father 
and mother have come to ruin through thee, — do thou go and take care of them.” 
“For twelve years,” he thought to himself, “I have laboured and striven but never 
been able to attain the path or the fruit : [70] I must be incompetent ; what have 
T to do with the ascetic life ? I will become a householder and will support ray 
parents and give away my wealth, and will thus eventually become destined for 
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heaven.” So having determined he gave up his abode in the forest to the elder, 
and the next day departed and by successive stages i-eached the monastery at the 
back of Jetavana which is not far from Savatthi. There he found two roads, one 
leading to Jetavana, the other to Savatthi. As he stood there, he thought, “Shall 
I see my parents firat or the Buddha?” Then he said to himself, “In old days I 
saw my parents for a long time, from henceforth I shall rarely have the chance of 
seeing the Buddha ; I will see the perfectly Enlightened One to-day and hear the 
law, and then to-morrow morning I will see my parents.” So he left the road to 
Savatthi and in the evening arrived at Jetavana. Now that very day at daybreak, 
the Master, as he looked upon the world, had seen the potentialities of this 
young man, and when he came to visit him he praised the virtues of parents 
in the Matiposaka-suttab As he stood at the end of the assembly of elders and 
listened, bethought, “ If I become a householder I can support my parents ; but 
the Master also says, ‘ A son who has become an ascetic can be helpful’ ; I wont 
away before without seeing the Master, and I failed in such an imperfect 
ordination ; I will now support my parents while stiU remaining an ascetic without 
becoming a householder.” So he took his ticket and his ticket-food and gruel, and 
felt as if he had committed a sin deserving expulsion after a solitary abode of 
twelve years in the forest. In the morning he went to Savatthi and he thought 
to himself, “ Shall I first get the gruel or .see my parents? ” He reflected that it 
would not be right to visit them in their poverty ernpty-handed ; so he first got 
the gruel and then went to the door of their old house. When he saw them 
sitting by the opposite wall after having gone their round for the alms given in 
broth, he stood not far from them in a sudden burst of sorrow with his eyes full 
of tears. They saw him but knew him not ; then his mother, thinking that it 
was someone standing for alms, said to him, “We have nothing fit to be given 
to jon, be pleased to pass on.” When he heard her, he repressed the grief 
which filled his heart and remained still standing as before with his eyes full of 
tears, and when he was addressed a second and a third time he stiircontinued 
standing. At last the father said to the mother, “ Go to him ; can this be 
thy son®?” She rose and went to him and, recognising him, fell at his feet 
and lamented, and the father also joined his lamenUtions, and there was a loud 
outburst of sorrow. To see his parents he could not control himself, but burst 
into tears ; then, after yielding to his feelings, he said, “ Do not grieve, I will 
[71j support you” ; so having comforted them and made them drink some gruel, 
ana sit down on one side, he went again and begged for some food and ^ave it to 
them, and then went and asked for alms for himself, and having finished his 
meal, took up his alx>de at a short distance off. From that day forward he 
watched over his parents in this manner ; he gave them all the alms he received 
for himself, even those at the fortnightly distributions, and he went on separate 
Expeditions for his own alms, and ate them ; and whatever food he received as 
provision for the rainy season he gave to them, while he took their worn-out 

f armenta and dyed them with the doors fast closed and used them himself ; 

ut the days were few when he gained alms and there were many when he 
failed to win anything, and his inner and outer clothing became very rough. As 
he watched over his parents he gradually grew very mle and thin and his friends 
and intimates said to him, “Your complexion used to be bright, but now you 
have become very pale, — has some illness come upon you?” He replied, “No 
illness has come upon me, but a hindrance has befallen me,” and he told them the 
history. “ Sir,” they replied, “the Master does not allow us to waste the offerings 
of the faithful, you do an unlawful act in giving to laymen the offerings of the 
faithful.” When he heard this he shrank ashamed. But not satisfied with this 
they went and told it to the Master, saying, “So and so, Sir, has wasted the 
offerings of the faithful and used them to feed laymen.” The Master sent for the 
young man of family and .said to him, “ Is it tnte that you, an ascetic, take the 

" Query Brahmana-samyutta, n. 9. 

® [Beading klio for ko. Prof. Cowell, omitting gaccha, translateB: ‘Who is this 
who is as a son of your own ? ’] 
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ofieriiigs of the faithful and support laymen with them ?” He confessed that it 
was true. Then the Master, wishing to praise what he had done and to declare 
an old action of his own, said, “When you support laymen whom do you support ?” 
“ My parents,” he answered. Then the Master, wishing to encourage him still 
more said, “Well done, well done” three times; “You are in a path which 
I have traversed before you : I in old time, while going the round for alms, 
supported my parents.” The ascetic was encouraged thereby. At the I’equest 
of the Brethren the Master, to make known his former actions, told them a legend 
of the olden time. 


Once on a time, not far from Benares on the near bank of tine river, 
there was a village of hunters, and another village on the further side; five 
hundred families dwelt in each. Now two hunter chiefs dwelt in the two 
villages who were fast friends; and they had made a compact in their 
youth, that if one of them had a daughter and the other a son, they would 
wed the pair together. In course of time [7 2] a son was born to the chief 
in the near village and a daughter to the one in the further ; the name 
Dukulaka was given to the first as ho was taken up when he was born 
in a wrapping of fine cloth while the second was named Parika 
because she was born on the further side of the river. They were both 
fair to look at and of a complexion like gold ; and though they were born 
in a village of hunters they never injured any living creature. When he 
was sixteen years old his parents said to Dukulaka, “ 0 son, we will bring 
you a bride ” ; but he, a pure being newly come from the Brahma world, 
closed both his ears, saying, “ I do not want to dwell in a house, do not 
mention such a thing ” ; and though they spoke three times to the same 
effect, he shewed no inclination for it. Parika also, when her parents 
said to her, “Our friend’s son is handsome and with a complexion like 
gold, we are going to give you to him,” made the same answer and closed 
her ears, for she too had come from the Brahma world. Dukulaka 
privately sent her a message, “If you wish to Uve as a wife with 
her husband, go into some other family, for I have no wish for 
such a thing,” and she too sent a similar message to him. But 
however unwilling they were, the parents would celebrate the marriage. 
But both of them lived apart like the Archangel Brahman, without 
descending into the ocean of carnal passion. Dukulaka never killed fish 
or deer, he never even sold fish which was brought to him. At last his 
parents said to him, “Though you are bom in a family of huntei's you do 
not like to dwell in a house, nor kill any living creature ; what will you 
do ? ” “ If you will give me leave,” he replied, “ I will become an ascetic 

this very day.” They gave them both leave at once. Having bid them 
farewell, they went out along the shore of the Ganges and entered the 
Himavat region, where the river Migasammata flows down from the 
mountain and enters the Ganges ; then, leaving the Ganges, they went up 
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along the Migasammata. Now at that moment Sakka’s palaee grew hot. 
Sakka, having ascertained the reason, commanded Vissakamma, “ O Vissa- 
kanima, two great beings have left the world and entered Hiniavat, we 
must find an abode for them, — go and build them [73] a hut of leaves and 
provide all the necessaries of an ascetic’s life a quarter of a mile from the 
river Migasammata and come back hither.” So he went and prepared 
everything as it is described in the Mugapakkha Birth \ and returned to 
his own home, after having driven away all beasts that caused unpleasant 
noises, and having made a footpath near. They saw the footpath and 
followed it to the hermitage. When Dukulaka went into the hermitage and 
saw all the necessaries for an ascetic’s life, he exclaimed, “ This is a gift to 
us from Sakka ” ; so having taken off his outer garment and put on a robe 
of red bark and thrown a black antelope-hide over his shoulder and twisted 
his liair in a knot, and assumed the garb of an anchorite, and having also 
given ordination to Pavika, he took up his abode there with her, exercising 
all the feelings of benevolence which belong to the world of sensual 
pleasure®. Through the influence of their benevolent feelings all the birds 
and beasts felt only kindly feelings towards each other, — not one of them 
did harm to any other. Par! brings water and food, sweeps the hermitage, 
and does all that has to be done, and both collect various kinds of fruits 
and eat them, and then they enter their respective huts of leaves and live 
there fulfilling the rules of the ascetic life. Sakka ministers to their wants. 
One day he foresaw that a danger threatened them, “ They will lose their 
sight,” so he went to Dnkulaka ; and having sat on one side, after saluting 
him, he said, “ Sir, I foresee a danger which threatens you, — you must 
have a son to take care of you : follow the way of the world.” “ 0 Sakka, 
why dost thou mention such a thing 1 Even when we lived in a house we 
shrank in disgust from all carnal intercourse j can we practise it now 
when we have come into the forest and are living an anchorite life here 1 ” 
“ Well, if you will not do as I say, — then at the proper season touch Pari’s 
navel with your hand.” This he promised to do; and Sakka, after saluting 
him, returned to his own abode. The Great Being told the matter to 
Pari, and at the proper time he touched her navel with his hand, 
Then the Bodhisatta descended from the heavenly world and entered her 
womb and was conceived there. [74] At the end of the tenth month 
she bore a son of golden hue, and they called his name accordingly 
Suvaunasama. (Now the Kinnari nymphs in another mountain had 
nursed Pari.) The parents washed the babe and laid it down in the 
hut of leaves and went out to collect different sorts of fruit. While 
they were gone the Kinnaras took the child and washed it in their caves, 

^ [No. 330 in Westergaard’s Catalogue, but no such title occurs in our collection. 
Vissakamma however performs this duty in other Births ; see iv, 308, y. 98 (trans.).] 

* As opposed to the Brahmaloka. 
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and, going up to the top o£ the mountain, they adorned it with various 
flowers, and made the sectarial marks with yellow orpiment, red arsenic, 
and other paints, and then brought it back to its bed in the hut; and when 
Pai'I came home she gave the child suck. TJiey cherished him as he, grew 
up year after year, and’ when he was about sixteen they used to leave him 
in the hut and go out to collect forest roots and fruits. The Bodhisatta 
considered, “Some danger will one day happen”; he used to watch the path 
by which they went. One day they were returning home at evening time 
after collecting roots and fruits, and not far from the hermitage a great 
clbud rose up. They took shelter in the roots of a tree and stood on an 
ant-hill; and in this ant-hill a snake lived. Now water dropped from their 
bodies, which carried the smell of sweat to the snake’s nostrils, and, being 
angry, it puffed out its breath and smote them as they stood there, and 
they both were struck blind and neither could see the other. Dukulaka 
called out to Pari, “My eyes are gone, I cannot see you”; and she too made 
the same complaint. “We have no life left,” they said, and they wandered 
about, lamenting and unable to find the path. “ What former sin can we 
have committed?” they thought. Now in former times they had been 
born in a doctor’s family, and the doctor had treated a rich man for 
a disease of his eyes, but the patient had given him no fee ; and being 
angry he had said to his wife, “ What shall we do?” She, being also angry, 
had said, “We do not want his money; make some preparation and call it 
a medicine and blind one of his eyes with it.” He agreed and acted on her 
advice, and for this sin the two eyes of both of them now became blind. 

Then the Great Being reflected, “ On other days ['< 6] my parents have 
always returned at this hour, I know not what has happened to them, I will 
go and meet them ” ; so he went to meet them and made a sonnd. They 
recognised the sound, and making an answering noise they said, in their 
affection for the boy, “ O Sama, there is a danger here, do not come near.” 
So he held out to them a long pole and told them to lay hold of the end of 
it, and they, seizing hold of it, came up to him. Then he said to them, 
“ How have you lost your sight?” “ When it rained wo took shelter in the 
roots of a tree and stood on an ant-hill, and that made us blind.” When 
he heard it, he knew what had happened. “There must have been a snake 
there, and in his anger he emitted a poisonous breath ” ; and as he looked 
at them he wept and also laughed. Then they asked him why he wept 
and also laughed. “ I wept because your sight is gone while you are still 
young, but I laughed to think that 1 shall now take care of you ; do not 
grieve, I will take care of you.” So he led them back to the hermitage 
and he tied ropes in all directions, to distinguish the day and the night 
apartments, the cloisters, and all the different rooms ; and from that day 
forwards he made them keep within, while he himself collected the forest 
roots and fruits, and in the morning swept their apartments, and fetched 
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water from the Migasammata river, aud prepared their food and the water 
for washing and brushes for their teeth, and gave them all sorts of sweet 
fruits, and after they had washed their mouths he ate his own meal. After 
eating his meal he saluted his parents and surrounded by a troop of deer 
went into the forest to gather fruit. Having gathered fruit with a band 
of Kinnaras in the mountaiia ho returned at evening time, and having taken 
water in a pot and heated it, he let them bathe and wash their feet as they 
chose, then he brought a potsherd full of hot coals and steamed their limbs, 
and gave tliem all sorts of fruits when they were seated, and at the end ate 
his owni meal aud put by what was left. In this way he took care of his 
parents. 

Now at that time a king named Piliyakkha reigned in Benares. He 
in his great desire for venison had entrusted the kingdom to his mother, 
and armed with the five kinds of weapons had come into the region of 
Himavat, aud while there had gone on killing deer and eating their flesh, 
[7()j till he came to the river Migasammata, and at last reached the spot 
where Sama used to come and draw water. Seeing there the footsteps of 
deer he erected his shelter with boughs of the colour of gems, and taking 
his bow and fitting a poisoned arrow on the string he lay there in ambush. 
In the evening the Great Being having collected his fruits aud put them in 
the hermitage made his salutation to his parents, and saying, “ I will bathe 
and go and fetch some water,” took his pot, and surrounded by his train of 
deer, singled out two deer from the herd surrounding, and putting the jar 
on their backs, leading them with his hand, went to the bathing-place, Tht; 
king in his shelter saw him coming, and said to himself, “Ail the time that 
I have been wandering here I have never seen a man before ; is he a god 
or a naga? Now if I go up and ask him, he will fly up into heavexi if he 
is a god, and he will sink into the earth if he is a naga. But I shall not 
always live here in Himavat, and one day I shall go back to Benares, and 
my ministers will ask me whether I have not seen some new marvel in the 
course of my rambles in Himavat. If I tell them that I have seen such 
and such a creature, and they proceed to ask me wliat its name was, they 
will blame me if I have to answer that I do not know ; so I will wound it 
and disable it, and then ask it.” In the meantime the animals went down 
first and drank the water and came up from the bathing-place ; and then 
tlie Bodhisatta went slowly down into the water like a great elder who 
was perfectly versed in the rules, and, being intent on obtaining absolute 
calm, put on his bark garment and threw his deer-skin on one shoulder 
and, lifting up his water -jar, filled it and set it on his left shoulder. / At 
this moment the king, seeing that it was the time to shoot, let fly a 
poisoned arrow and wounded the ^reat Being in the right side, and the 
arrow went out at the left side/ The troop of deer, seeing that he was 
wounded, fled in terror, but Suvaimasama, although wounded, balanced 
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the water-jar as well as he could, and, recovering his recollection, 
slowly went up out of the water. He dug} out the sand and heaped it on 
one side and, placing his head in the direction of his parents’ hut, [77] he 
laid himself down like a golden image on the sand which was in colour 
like a silver plate. Then recalling his memory he considered all the 
circumstances j “ I have no enemies in this district of Himavat, and I 
have no enmity against anyone.” As he said these words, blood poured 
out of bis mouth and, without seeing the king, he addressed this stanza 
to him : 

“Who, as I filled my water-jar, has from his ambush wounded me,— 
Brahman or Khattiya, Vessa,— who can my unknown assailant be ? ” 

Then he added another stanza to shew the worthlessness of his flesh as 
food : 

“ Thou canst not take my flesh for food, thou canst not turn to use my skin ; 
Why oouldst thou think mo worth thine aim ; what was the gain thou 
thought’st to win \ ” 

And again another asking him his name, <kc. : 

“Who art thou, say,— whose son art thou? and what name shall I call thee by? 
Why dost thou he in ambush there? Answer my questions truthfully.” 

When the king heai’d this, he thought to himself, “ Though he has 
fallen wounded by my poisoned arrow, yet he neither reviles me nor 
blames me j he speaks to me gently as if soothing my heart, — I will go up 
to him” ; so he went and stood near him, saying : 

“ I of the Kasis am the lord, King Piliyakkha named ; and here, 

Leaving my throne for greod of flesh, I roam to hunt the forest deer. 
Skilled in the archer’s craft am I, stout is my heart nor given to change ; 
No Naga can escape my shaft if once he comes within ray range.” 

[78] Thus praising his own merits, he proceeded to ask the other his 
name and family : 

“But who art thou? Whose son art thoxi? How art thou called? Thy 
name make known ; 

Thy father’s name and family,— tell me thy father’s and thine own.” 

The Great Being reflected, “If I told him that I belonged to the gods 
or the Kinnaras, or that I was a Khattiya or of similar race, he would 
believe me ; but one must only speak the truth,” so he said ; 

“ They called me SSma while I lived, — an outcast hunter’s sou am I ; 

But here stretched out upon the ground in woM plight thou see’st me He. 
Pierced by that poisoned shaft of thine, I helpless lie like any deer, 

The victim of thy fatal skiU, bathed in my blood I wallow hex’e. 

Thy shaft has pierced my body through, I vomit blood with every breatli,— 
Yet, faint and weak, I ask thee still, why from thy ambush seek my death ? 
Thou canst not take my flesh for food, thou canst not turn to use my skin ; 
Why could’st thou think me worth thy aim ; what was the gain thou 
thought’st to win?” 
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When the king heard this, he did not tell the real truth, but made up 
a false story and said ; 

“ A deer had come within my range, I thought that it my prize would be, 
But seeing thee it fled in fright,— I had no angry thought for thee.” 

[79] Then the Great Being replied, “ What say'st thou, 0 king I In 
all this Himavat there is not a deer which flies when he sees me” : 

“Since my first years of thought Ixigan, as far as memory reaches back, 

No quiet deer or beast of prey has -fled in fear to cro-ss my track. 

Since I first donned my dreas of bark and left behind my childish days 
No quiet deer or beast of prey has fled to see me cross their waya 
Nay, the gi’im goblins are my friends, who roam with me this forest’s shade,— 
Why should this deer then, as you say, at seeing me have fled afraid?” 

When the king heard him, he thought to himself, “ I have wounded 
this innocent being and told a lie, — I will now confess the truth.” So he 
said : 

“Sama, no deer beheld thee there, why should I tell a needless lie? 

I was o’ercome by wrath and greed and shot that arrow, — it was I.” 

Then he thought again, ‘‘Suvannasama cannot be dwelling alone in this 
forest, his relations no doubt live here ; I will ask him about them.” So 
he uttered a stanza : 

“Whence didst thou come this morning, friend, — who bade thee take thy 
water-jai' 

And fill it from the river’s bank and bear the burden back so far?” 

[80] When he heard this, he felt a great pang and uttered a stanza, 
as the blood poured from his mouth ; 

“My parents live in yonder wood, blind and dependent on my care, — 

For their sakes to the river’s bank I came to fill my water-jar.” 

Then he went on, bewailing their condition : 

“ Their life is but a flickering spark \ their food at most a week’s supply, — 
Without this water which I bring blind, weak, and helpless they will die, 

I reck not of the pain of death, that is the common fate of all ; 

Ne’er more to see my fathers face — ’tis this which doth my heart appal 2. 
Long, long, a .sad and weary time my mother there will nurse her woe, 

At midnight and at early morn her tears will like a river flow*. 

Long, long, a sad and weary time my father there will nurse his woe. 

At midnight and at early morn his tears will like a river flow. 

They will go wandering through the wood and of their tarrying son complain. 
Expecting still to hear my step or feel my soothing toucn — in vain. 

This thought is as a second shaft which pierces deeper than before, 

That I, alas 1 lie dying here, fated to see their face no more.” 

^ The Schol. explains ma as ‘ food,’— I have taken it as s= whim. IThis is also 
given as an alternative by the Scholiast. This word however occurs in Pali as vma or 
wuma.] 

® [This stanza is twice said.] 

Lit. they will only grow dry as a river does. 
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[81] The king, on hearing his lamentation, thought to himself, “This 
man has been fostering his parents in his excessive piety and devotion to 
duty, and even now amidst all his pain he only thinks of them, — I have 
done evil to such a holy being, — how can I comfort him t When I find 
myself in hell what good will my kingdom do me 1 I will watch over his 
father and mother as he watched over them; thus his death will be 
counteracted to them.” Then he uttered his resolution in the following 
stanzas i \ 

“0 SSma of auspicious face, let not despair thy soul oppress, 

Lo I myself will wait upon thy parents in their lone distress. 

T. am well practised with the bow, — my promise is a surety good,— 

I'll be a suDstitute for thee and nurse thy parents in the wood. 

I’ll search for leavings of the deer, and roots and fruits to meet their need ; 
I’ll wait myself upon them both, their household slave in very deed. 

Which is the forest where they are? Tell me, 0 Siima, for I vow 
I will protect and foster them as thou thyself hast done till now.” 

The Great Being replied, “ It is well, 0 king, then do thou foster 
them,” so he pointed out the road to him ; 

“Where my head lies there runs a path two hundred bow lengths through 
the trees, 

’Twill lead thee to my parents’ hut, — go, nurse them there if so thou please.” 

[83] Having thus shewn the path and borne the great pain patiently 
in his love for his parents, he folded Ms hands respectfully, and made his 
last request that he would take care of them ; 

“Honour to thee, 0 KSsi king, as thus thou goest upon thy way ; 

Helpless my parents are and blind, — 0 guard and nurse them both, I pray. 

Honour to thee, 0 ICSsi king,— -I fold my binds respectfully, 

Bear to my parents in my name the message I have given to thee.” 

The king accepted the trust, and the Great Being, having thus delivered 
his final message, became unconscious. Explaining this, the Master said : 

“When Sama of auspicious face thus to the king these words bad said, 
Faint with the poison of the shaft he lay unconscious as if dead.” 

Up to this point when he uttered his words he had spoken as one o\it 
of breath; but here his speech was interrupted, as his form, heart, thoughts, 
and vital powers were successively affected by the violence of the poison \ 
his mouth and his eyes closed, his hands and feet became stiffened, and 
his whole body was wet with blood. The king exclaimed, “ Till just this 
moment he was talking to me, what has suddenly stopped his inhaling and 
exhaling his breath? These functions have now ceased, his body has 
become stiff, surely Sama is now dead ” ; and being unable to control his 
sorrow, he smote his head wiHi his hands and bewailed in a loud voice. 


1 Hhould we not read upattitabhavanga &:c.? 
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Here the Master, to make the matter clearer, spoke these stanzas: 

“Bitterly did the king lament, ‘I knew not until this befell , 

That I should e’er grow old or die, — 1 know it now, alas ! too well. 

All men are mortal, -now I see ; for even Sama had to die, 

Who gave good counsel to the last, yea in his dying agony ; 

[83] Hell is my sure and certain doom, — that murdered saint lies speechless there ; 

In every village all I meet wn'll with one voice niy guilt declare. 

But in this lone unpeopled wood who will there be to know my name ? 

Here in this de.sert solitude who will remind me of my shame 1 ’ ” 

Now at this time a daughter of the gods, named Bahusodari, who dwelt 
in the Gandhamadaira mountain and who had been a mother to the Great 
Being in his seventh existence before this one, was continually thinking of 
him with a mother’s affection ; but on that day in the enjoyment of her 
divine bliss she did not remember him as usual j and her friends only said 
that she had gone to the assembly of the gods [and so remained silent]. 
Suddenly thinking of him at the very moment when he became unconscious, 
she said to herself] “What has become of ray .son?” and then she saw 
that King Piliyakkha had wounded him with a poisoned arrow on the 
bank of the Migasammata and that he was lying on a sandbank, while 
the king was loudly lamenting. “If I do not go to him, my son 
Suvannasaina will perish there and the king’s heart will break, and Saraa's 
parents will die of hunger and thirst. But if I go there, the king will 
carry the jar of water and go to his parents, and after hearing their words, 

[84] will take them to their sou, and I and they will make a solemn 
asseveration which shall overpower the poison in Sama’s body, and my 
son shall then regain his life and his parents their sight, and the king, 
after hearing Sama’s instruction, will go and distribute great gifts of 
charity and become destined for heaven ; so I will go there at once.” So 
she went, and standing unseen in the sky, by the bank of the river 
Migasammata, she discoursed with the king. 

Here the Master, to make the matter clearer, spoke these stanzas : 

“The goddess, hidden out of .sight upon the Gandhamadan mount. 

Uttered these verses in his ears, by pity moved on his account ; 

‘ A wicked action hast thou done,— heavy the guilt which rests on thee ; 

Parents and son all innocent, thy single shaft hath slain the three ; 

Come, I will tell thee how to fiud a refuge from thy guilt and rest ; 

Nurse the blind pair in yonder wood, so shall thy sinful soul be blest.’” 

When he heaid her words, he believed what she said, — that, if lie 
went and supported the father and mother, he would attain to heaven ; 
so he made a resolve, “ What have I to do "with a kingdom ? I will go 
and devote myself to nursing them.” After an outbui-st of weeping he 
conquered his sorrow, and thinking that Bama was indeed dead, he paid 
homage to his body with all kinds of flowers and sprinkled it with water, 
and thrice went round it, turning his right side towards it, and made his 
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obeisance at the four several points. Then he took the jar which had 
been consecrated by him, he turned his face to the south and went on his 
way with a heavy heart. 

Here the Master added this verse of explanation; 

“After a burst of bitter tears, lamenting for the hapless youth, 

The king took up the water-jar and turned his face towards the so\;th.” 

[8.^] Strong as he was by nature, the king took up the water-jar and 
resolutely forced his way to the hermitage and at last reached the door of 
wise Dukula's hut. The wise man, seated inside, heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and, as he pondered doubtfully, he uttered these 
two lines : 

“Whose are these footsteps which I hear? someone approaches by this way ; 
’Tis not the sound of Sama’s steps, — who art thou, — tell me, Sir, I pray.” 

When the king heard him, he thought to himself, “ If I tell him that I 
have killed his son and do not reveal my royal character, they will be 
angry and speak roughly to me, and then my anger will be roused against 
them and I shall do them some outrage, and this would be sinful ; but 
there is no one who does not feel afraid when he hears that it is a king, 
I will therefore make myself known to them ” j so he placed the jar in the 
enclosure where the water-jar should be put, and standing in the doorway 
of the hut, exclaimed : 

“I of the Kasis am the lord, King Kliyakkha named; and here. 

Leaving my throne for greed of flesh, I roam to hunt the forest deer. 
Skilled in the archer’s craft am I, stout is my hefirt nor given to change ; 
No Naga can escai>e my shaft if once he comes within my range.” 

The wise man gave him a friendly greeting, and replied ‘ ; 

“Welcome, O king, a happy chance dire(jted thee this way: 

Mighty thou art and glorious : what errand brings thee, pray ? 

The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kasumarl sweet, 

Though few and little, toke the bast we have, 0 king, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

G mighty monarch, take of it, drink if it be thy will.” 

[86] When the king heard his welcome he thought to himself, “It 
would not be right to address him at once with the bare statement that I 
have just killed his son; I will begin to talk with him as if I knew 
nothing about it and then tell him ” ; so he said to him : 

“ How can a blind man roam the woods ? These fruits, — who brought them 
to your door ? 

He must have had good ey^ y-wis, who gathered such a varied store.” 
The old man repeated two stanzas to shew the king that he and his 
wife did not gather the fruit, but that their son had brought it to them ; 

^ Eepeating the four stanzas given in Vol. iv. p. 270, Vol. v, p. 171, 
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“Sama our son is young in years, not very tall but fair to the eye, 

The long black hair that crowns his head curls like a dog’s tail* naturally. 


He brought the fruit, and then went off, hastening to fill our water-jar ; 

He will be back here presently, — ^the way to the river is not far.” 

The king replied : 

“ Sama, that duteous son of yours, whom you describe so fair, so good, — 

I have slain him ; those black curls of his are lying yonder, drenched in 
blood.” 

Parika’s hut of leaves was close by, and as she sat there she heard the 
king's voice, and went out anxious to learn what had happened, [87] and, 
having gone near Dukula by the aid of a rope, she exclaimed ; 

“Tell me, Dukula, who is this who says that Sama has been slain? 

‘ Our Sama slain,’ — such evil news seem to have cleft my heart in twain. 
Like a young tender pSpul shoot tom by the blast from off the tree, — 
Our Sama slain, — ^to hear such news my heart, is pierced with agony.” 

The old man gave her words of counsel : 

“It is the king of Kasi land, — his cruel bow has slain, I wot, 

Our Sama by the river’s bank, but let us pause and curse him not.” 

Parika replied ; 

“Our darling son, our life’s sole stay, longed for and waited for so long, — 
How shall my heart contain its wrath against the man who did this wrong ?” 

The old man exclaimed : 

“A darling son, our life’s sole stay, longed for and waited for so long! 

But all the wise forbid our wrath against the doer of the wrong.” 

Then they both uttered their laments, beating their breasts and praising 
the Bodhisatta’s virtues. Then the king tried to comfort them : 

“ We^ not, I pray you, overmuch, for your loved SSma’s hapless fate ; 

Lo I will wait upon you both, — mourn not as wholly desolate ; 

I am well practised with the bow, my promise is a surety good, 

Lo I will wait upon you both and nurse you in this lonely wood. 

I’ll search for leavings of the deer, and roots and frmta for all your need ; 
Lo I will wait upon you both, your household slave ha, very deed.” 

[88] They remonstrated with him : 

“This is not 
Thou art our 

When the king heard this he was glad. “A wonderful thing,” he 
thought, “ they do not utter one harsh word against me who have committed 
such a sin, they only receive me kindly” ; and he uttered this stanza : 


right, 0 king of men, this would be utterly unmeet ; 
r lord and rightful kmg: here we pay homage to thy feet.” 


'“Ye for^ters, 
Thou art a 


roclaim the right, this welcome is true piety; 
her fipom henoMorth, and thou a mother unto me.” 


* Of. Hitop, n. 186, “Even whilst being msed to honour, a bad man invariably 
reverts to his natural habit; as a dog’s tail, after all the exp^lients of sudorifics and 
ungaents, remams onrled.” I read nmagga-. 
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They respectfully raised their hands and made their petition, “We 
have no need of any act of service from thee, but guide us, holding out the 
end of a staff, and show us our Sama,” and they uttered this couplet of 
stanzas : 

“ Glory to thee, 0 Kasi-king who art thy realm’s prosperity. 

Take us and lead us to the spot where Sima, our loved son, doth lie. 

There fallen prostrate at his feet, touching his face, eyes, every limb^, 

We will await the approach of death, patient so long as near to him.” 

[89] While they were thus speaking, the sun set. Then the king 
thought, ‘‘If I take them there now, their hearts will break at the sight j 
and if three persons thus die through me I shall certainly lie down in hell, 
—therefore I will not let them go thither” ; so he said these stanzas .* 

“A region full of beasts of prey, as though the world’s extremest bo\md, — 
’Tis there where Sima lies, as if the moon had fallen on the ground. 

A region full of beasts of prey, as though the world’s extremest bound,— 
’Tis there where SSma lies, as if the sun had fallen on the ground. 

At the world’s furthest end he lies, covered with d\i8t and stained with blood ; 
Stay rather in your cottage here nor tempt the dangers of the wood.” 

They answered in this stanza to shew their fearlessness : 

“ Let the wild creatures do their worst, — by thousands, millions, let them swarm, 
We have no fear of beasts of prey, they cannot do us aught of barm.” 

So the king, being unable to stop them, took them by the hand and led 
them there. 

[90] When he had brought them near, he said to them, “ This is your 
son.” Then his father clasped his head to his bosom and his mother his 
feet, and they sat down and lamented. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke these stanzas*: 

“Covered with dust and pierced to th’ heart, beholding thus their Sarna lie 
Prostrate as if a sun or moon had fallen earthward from the sky, 

The parents lifted up their arms, lamenting with a bitter cry. 

‘ 0 Sama, art thou fast asleep ? art angry ? or are we forgot ? 

Or say, has something vexed thy mind, that thou liest still and answerest not? 
Who will now dress our matted locks and wipe the dirt and dust away, 

When Sama is no longer here, the poor blind couple’s only stay ? 

Who now will sweep the floor for us, or bring us water, hot or cold ? 

Who fetch us forest roots and fruits, as we ait helpless, blind, and old ” 

^ If I follow the sobol. who seems to connect hhvga with bhurijati. But oonld the 
words mean “ beating our faces, arms and eyes" ? Sumh, sunibh mean ‘to strike,’ Cf. 

‘to hurt.’ [The rendering in the text is clearly right; ‘his’ not ‘our’: but 
there is nothing to give a clue to the sense of sarhsumiharmna except the scholiast’s 
note ‘ vattenta. ’] 

* I have omitted some of these stanzas, as they are full of repetitions, 
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[91] After long lamentation tlie mother smote her hosom with her 
hand, and considering her sorrow carefully, she said to herself, “ This is all 
mere grief for my son, — ^he has swooned through the violence of the poison, 
I will perform a solemn asseveration of truth to take the poison from him 
so she performed an act of truth and repeated the following stanzas : 

“If it be true that in old days Sama lived always virtuously, 

Then may this poison in his veins lose its fell force and harmless be. 

If in old davs he spoke the truth and nursed his parents night and day, 
Then may this poison in his veins be overpowered and ebb away. 

Whatever merit we have gained in former days, his sire and I, 

May it o’erpower the poison’s strength and may our darling son not die^,” 

[92] When his mother had thus made the solemn asseveration, Sama 
turned as he lay there. Then his father also made his solemn asseveration 
in the same words ; and while he was atUl speaking, Sama turned round 
and lay on the other side’*. 

Then the goddess made her solemn asseveration. The Master in 
explanation nttered these stanzas : 

“The goddess hidden out of sight upon the QandhamSdan mount 
Performed a solemn act of truth, by pity moved on Sama’s count ; 

‘Here in this Gandhamadan mount long have I passed my life alone. 

In forest depths where every tree beareth a perfume of ite own, 

And none of earth’s inhabitants is dearer to my inmost heart, — 

As this is true so from his veins may all the poison’s power depart.’ 

While thus in turn by pity moved they all their solemn witness bore, 

Lo-in their sight up Sama sprang, young, fair, and vigorous as before.” 

Thus the Great Being’s recovery from his wound, the restoration of 
both his parents’ sight, and the appearance of dawn, — [93] all these four 
marvels were produced in the hermitage at the same moment by the 
goddess’s supernatural power. The father and mother were beyond measure 
delighted to find that they had regained their sight and that Sama was 
restored to health. Then Sama uttered these stanzas ; 

“ I am your Sama, safe and well, —see me before you and rejoice ; 

Dry tip your tears and weep no more, but greet me with a happy voice. 
Welcome to thee too, mighty king, may fortune wait on thy commands .; 
Thou art our monarch: let us know what thou desirest at our hands. 
Tindukas, piyals, madhukas, our choicest fruits we bring our guest, — 

Fruits sweet as honey to the taste, — eat whatsoever may please thee best. 
Here is cold water, gracious lord, brought from the caves in yonder hill. 
The mountain-stream best quenches thirst, — if thou art thirsty, drink thy fill*.” 

The king also beholding this miracle exclaimed : 

“I am bewildered and amazed, which way to turn I cannot teU, 

An hour ago I saw thee deaa,— who now stand here alive and well I ” 

^ [Here eight stanzas have been compressed into three.] 

* [The prose narrative is often repeated in verse, as It is here. Such repeUtions 
have generally been omitted.] * [See above, p. 48.] 
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Sama thought to himself, ‘‘ This king looked upon me as dead, I will 
explain to him my being alive” ; so he said : 

“ A man possessed of all his powers, with not one thought or feeling fled. 

Because a swoon has stopped their play, that living man they think is dead.” 

Theif being desirous to lead the king into the real meaning of the 
whole matter, he added two stanzas to teaoh him the Law : 

[94] “Those mortals who obey the Law and nurse their parents in distress, 
The gods observe their piety and come to heal their sicknesses. 

Those mortals who obey the Law and nurse their parents in distress, 

The gods in this world praise their deed and in the next with heaven them bless.” 

The king, on hearing this, thought to himself, “ This is a wonderful 
miracle : even the gods heal him who cherishes his parents when he falls 
into sickness ; this Sama is exceeding glorious ” ; then he said : 

“I am bewildered more and more, which way to turn I cannot see, 
SSraa, to thee I fly for help, S5ma, do thou my refuge be.” 

Then the Great Being said, “ O king, if thou wishest to reach the world 
of the gods and enjoy divine happiness there, thou must practise these ten 
duties,” and he uttered these stanzas concerning them ; 

“ Towards thy parents first of all fulfil thy duty, warrior king ; 

Duty fulfiOilM in this life here to heaven hereafter thee shall brings. 
Towards thy children and thy wife, fulfil thy duty, warrior kin| ; 

Duty fulfilled in this life here to heaven hereafter thee shall bring. 

Duty to friends and ministers, thy soldiers with their different arms, 

To townships and to villages, thy realm with all its subject swarms. 

To ascetics. Brahman holy men, duty to birds and beasts, 0 king, 

Duty fulfilled in this life here to heaven hereafter thee shall bring. 

Duty fulfilled brings happiness, —yea Indra, Brahma, all their host, 

By following duty won their bliss ; duty pursue at any cost.” 

[95] The Great Being, having thus declared to him the ten duties of a king, 
gave him some still further instruction, and taught him the five precept.s. 
The king accepted the teaching with bended head, and, having reverentially 
taken his leave, went to Benares, and, after giving many gifts and per- 
forming many other virtuous actions, passed away with his court to swell 
the ho^t of heaven. The Bodhisatta also, with his parents, having attained 
the supernatural faculties and the various degrees of ecstatic meditation, 
went to the Brahma world. 


After the lesson, the Master said, “ 0 Brethren, it is an immemorial custom 
with the wise to support their parents.” He then declared the truths (after which 
the Brother attained to the Fruit of the First Path) and identified the Birth : “At 
that time the king was Ananda, the goddess was TJppalavanna, Sakka was 
Anumddha, the father was Kassapa, the mother was Bhaddakapilam, and 
SuvannasSma was I myself.” 


* [See Vol, V. p. 123 (text), Mahavagga, i. 281.] 


No. 64r. 


NIMI-JiTAKA. 

“ Lo these grey hairs, etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in 
Makhadeva’s mango park, near Mithila, abont a smile. One day at eventide, the 
Master with a large company of Brethren was walking u}j and down in this 
mango park, when he espied a pleasant spot. Being desirous of telling his 
behaviour in former times, he allowed a smile to be seen on his face. When 
asked by the Eeverend Ananda why he smiled, he answered, “ In yonder spot, 
Ananda, I once dwelt, deep in ecstatic meditation, in the time of King 
Makhadeva.” Then at his request, he sat down upon an offered seat, and told a 
story of the past. 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom of Videha, and in the city of Mithila, 
a certain Makhadeva was king*. Four and eighty thousand years he took 
his pleasure as a young man, four and eighty thousand years he was 
viceroy, eighty and four thousand years he was king. 

Now he told his barber to be sure to inform him as soon as ever he 
should see grey hairs on his head. When by and by the barber saw grey 
hairs, and told him, he made the man pull them out with a pair of tongs, 
and to lay them xipon his hand, and seeing death as it were clinging to his 
forehead, [96] “now,” thinks he, “is the time for me to leave the world.” 
So he gave the barber his choice of a village, and sending for his eldest 
son, he told him to undertake the government, since he was himself about 
to renounce the world. “ Why, ray lord t ” asked he. The king replied : 

“Lo these grey hairs that on my head appear 
Take of my life in passing year by year : 

They are God’s messengers, which bring to mind 
The time I must renounce the' world is near.” 

With these words he made his son king with the ceremonial sprinkling, 
and leaving him directions to act thus and thus, he left the city; and 
embracing the life of a Brother, through eighty-four thousand years he 
fostered the Four Excellencies, and he was then reborn in Brahma’s heaven. 

His son also, in like manner, renounced the world, and became 
destined to Brahma’s heaven. So also his son again; and so one royal 
prince after another, to the number of eighty and four thousand less two — 
each as he saw a white hair in his head became an ascetic in this mango 
park, and fostered the Four Excellencies, and was born in Brahma’s 

1 No. 641 was not amoogat Prof. Oowell^a MSS. 

3 See No. 9, Vol, i. p. 137 (trana. p. 30). See also note x. 82 trans. , 
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heaven. The first of all this line to be there born, King Makhadeva, 
standing in. Brahma’s heaven looked down upon the fortunes of his family, 
and was glad at heart to see that four and eighty thousand princes less 
two had renounced the worldv He pondered: “Will there be nirvana 
now, or not 1 ” Seeing that there would not, he resolved that he and no 
other must round off his family. Accordingly, he came from thence and 
was conceived in the womb of the king’s consort in Mithila city. On his 
name-day, the soothsayers looking at his marks, said, “Great king, this 
prince is born to round off your family. This your family of hermits will 
go no further.” Hearihg this, the king said, “The boy is born to round 
off my family like the hoop of a chariot- wheel ! ” so he gave him the 
name of Hemi^-Kumara, or Prince Hoop. 

Prom his childhood upwards, the boy was devoted to giving, to virtue, 
to keeping the sabbath vow. Then his father, as usual, saw a white hair, 
gave a village to his barber, made his son king, became a hermit in the 
mango park, and was destined for Brahma’s heaven. King Nimi, in his 
devotion to almsgiving, made live almshalls, one at each of the four gates 
of the city, and one in the midst of it, and [97] distributed great gifts *. in 
each of the almshalls he distributed a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
that is five hundred thousand each day; continually he kept the Pive 
Precepts; on the moon-days* he observed the sabbath; he encouraged the 
multitude in almsgiving and godd works; he pointed out the road to 
heaven, and affrighted them with the fear of death, and preached the Law. 
They abiding by his admonition^ giving gifts and doing good, passed away 
one after another and were born in the world of gods : that world became 
full, hell was as it were empty. Then in the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three, the company of gods assembled in SudharamS. the divine hall of 
assembly, crying aloud — “ Hail to our teacher, King Nimi ! By his doing, 
by the knowledge df a Buddha, we have attained to this divine enjoyment 
infinite ! ” Thus they sang the virtues of the Gimt Being. Even in the 
world of meu that sound of praise was spread, as oil spreads over the 
surface of the great deep. 

The Master explained this to the assembled Brethren in the following 
lines; 

“It was a marvel in the world how good men did arise 
In the days of good King Kimi, the worthy and the wise. 

Alms gave Videha’s monarch, the conqueror of his foes ; 

And as he gave in charity, this thought in him arose : 

‘Which is more fruitful — ^holy life or giving aims? who knows® 1’” 

At that moment Sakka’s throne became hot. Sakka pondering the 

1 Stc, but below, Nimi. 

^ pakkhadwasesu. . 

3 The Boholiast says that this doubt occurred to him in the night, and that he could 
not decide. 
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reason, saw Mm reflecting there. [98] “ I will solve the question,” he 
said ; and going about, and swiftly, he made the palace one blaze of light, 
and entering the chamber, stood there glowing; and at the king’s request, 
made all clear. 

To explain this, the Master said; 

“The mighty monarch of the gods, he of the thousand eyes, 

Perceives his thought ; before his light away the darkness flies. 

Great Nimi spake to Vasava, and all his flesh did creep; 

‘Who art thou? or a demigod or Sakka’s self must be : 

For I have never seen or heard such glory as I see.’ 

Then Vasava to Mmi spake, knowing his flesh did creep: 

‘Sakka, the king of gods, I am; to visit you I’m here; 

Ask what you will, 0 king, and let your flesh not creep for fear.’ 

Then Nimi spake to Vasava, this invitation made; 

‘ Most puissant lord of all that breathe, this question solve for me : 
Holy to live, or alms to give, which should more fruitful be?’ 

Then VSsava to Nimi spake, solving his question so, 

And told the fruit of holy life to him who did not know ; 

‘ He’s bom a Khattiya, who lives holy in the third degree : 

A god, the middle; and the first brings perfect purity.’ 

Not easy are these states to win by any charity, 

Which hermits who have left the world win by austerity.” 

[99] By these verses he illustrated the great fruitfulness of a holy life, 
and then recited others, naming the kings who in times past had been 
unable to get beyond the domain of sense by giving great gifts : 

“Dudipa, Sagara, Sela, Muoalinda, Bhaglrasa, 

Usinara and Atthaka, Assaka, and Puthr^'ana, 

Yea, kings and brahmins, Ehattiya chiefs, many and many a one, 

For all their sacrifice, beyond the Peta world came none.” 

Having thus explained how much greater was the fruitfulness of holy 
life than that of almsgiving, he described those ascetics who by the holy 
life had passed the Peta world to be bom in Brahma’s heaven, and said : 

“These holy hermits who had left the world, 

Seven sages, passed beyond : Yamahanu, 

SomaySga, Manojava, Samudd^ 

Magha, and Bharata, and.K&likara : 

Four others ; Kassapa, Angteasa, 

Akitti, Kisavacoha, these besides.” 

[100] So far, he described by tradition the great fruit of a holy life ; 
but now he went on, declaring what he had himself seen ; 

“ Sida’s a river in the north, unnavigable^, deep : 

About it, like a fire of reeds, blaze golden mountains steep, 

^ “Because,” quoth the scholiast, “the water is so delicate, that even a peacock’s 
feather will not float, but sinks to the bottom^” 
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With creepers filled and fragrant plants river and hills as well. 

Thereby ten thousand eremites once on a time did dwell. 

Noble am I, who kept the , vow of temperance, self-control, 

Almsgiving : solitary then tended^ each stedfast soul. 

Caste or no caste, the upright man I would attend at need : 

For every mortal man is bound by his own act and deed. 

Apart from righteousness, all castes are sure to sink to hell : 

Ail castes are purified if they are righteous and act well.” 

[102] After this, he said : “ But, great king, although holy living is 
more fruitful by far than almsgiving, yet both these are the thoughts of 
great men : do you be watchful in both, give alms and follow virtue.” With 
this advice, he went to his own place. 

Then the company of gods said : “Sire, we have not seen you lately ; 
where have you been 1 ” “ Sirs, a doubt arose in the mind of King Nimi 

at Mithila, and I went to resolve the question, and to place him beyond 
doubt.” And then he described the occurrence in verse : 

“Listen to me. Sirs, one and all that here assembled be : 

Men who are righteous difter much in caste and quality. 

There is King Nimi, wise and good, the better part who chose — 

King of Videha, gave great gifts, that conqueror of his foes ; 

And as these bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt arose : 

‘Which is more fruitful— -holy life or giving alms? who knows?’” 

[103] So he spoke, without omission, telling the king’s quality. This 
made the deities long to see that king ; and they said, “ Sire, King Nimi 
is our teacher j by following his admonitions, by his means, we have 
attained to the joy of godhood. We wish to see him— send for him. Sire, 
and show him to us ! ” Sakka consented, and sent Matali : “ Friend 
Matali, yoke my royal car, go to Mithila, place King Nimi in the divine 
chariot and bring him here.” Matali obeyed and departed. Whilst Sakka 
was talking with the gods, and giving his orders to Matali, and sending 
his chariot, one month had past by men’s reckoning. So it was the holy 
day of the full moon : King Nimi opening the eastern window was sitting 
on the upper floor, surrounded by his courtiers, contemplating virtue ; and 
just as the moon’s disk rose in the east this chariot appeared. The people 
had eaten their evening meal, and sat at their doors talking comfortably 
together, “Why, there are two moons to-day!” they cried. As they 
gossiped, the chariot became plain to their view. “ No, it is no moon,” 
they said, “but a chariot!” In due course there appeared Matali’s team of 
a thousand thoroughbreds, and the car of Sakka, and they wondered whom 
that could be for ? Ah, their king was righteous ; for him Sakka’s divine 

^ The scholiast adds ujpatthahiih to complete the construction. He adds a long 
dull story to explain how this came about. This stanza is quite as abrupt in the 
original. 
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car must be sent; Sakka must wish to see their king. So in delight they 
cried out : 

“A marvel in the world, to make one shiver with delight : 

For glorious Videha comes the car divine in sight!” 

As the people talked and talked, swift as the wind came Matali, who 
turned the chariot, and brought it to rest out of the way by the sill of the 
window, and called on the king to enter. 

[104] Explaining this, the Master said : 

“The mighty Matali, the charioteer 
Of heaven, summoned now Videha’s king 
Who lived in Mithila : ‘ Come, noble king, 

Lord of the world, upon this chariot mount ; 

Indra and all the gods, the Thirty-three, 

Would see you, waiting in Sudhamina Hall.’ ” 

The king thought, “ I shall see the gods’ dwelling-place, which I never 
have seen; and I shall be showing kindtiess to Matali,” so he addressed 
his women and all the people, and said — “In a short time I shall return : 
you must be watchful, do good and give alms.” Then he got into the car. 

The Master said, to explain this^: 

“Then with all speed, Videha’s king arose, 

And went towards the chariot, ana got in. 

When he was in it, Matali thus spoke : 

‘By which road shall I take you, noble king? 

Where dwell the wicked, or where dwell the good?”’ 

At this the king thought — “I have never seen either of these places 
before, and I should like to see both.” He answered ; 

“ Matali, charioteer divine, both places 1 would see : 

Both where the righteous men abide, and where the wicked be.” 

Matali thinking, “ One cannot see both at once ; I will question him,” 
recited a stanza : . 

“Which first, great monarch, noble king — which place first would you see. 

That where the righteous men abide, or where the wicked be? ” 

[105] Then the king, thinking that go to heaven he would in any 
case, and that he might as well choose to see hell*, recited the next stanza; 

“ I’d see the place of sinful men ; please let me go to hell ; 

Where they who once did cruel deeds and where the wicked dwell.” 

Then he just showed him Vetarani*, the river of hell. 

To explain this, the Master said: 

“Matali showed the king Vetarapi, 

A river stinking, full of corrosive brine, 

Hot, covered all with burning flames of fire.” 

1 The composite character of the following episode is clear. 

* With the description, of hell compare Vol. v. p. 266 ff. (translation, p. 187 ff.), 
Mahavastu, i, 9ff., 16 ff., Qiksssamuocaya, p. 76 ff. 

> The scholiast gives a long description of the hoiTors of this region. 

^ 13 • 

1 iJ fo-l s 1 4 » ; 5 ’ i 1 k fr \ 
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The king was terrified when he saw creatures thus sorely tormented in 
Vetai-aiii, and he asked Matali what sins they had done. Mataii told him. 
This the Master explained : 

“Then Mmi, when he saw the people fall 
In this deep river-flood, asked Matali 
[106] ‘Fear comes on me to see it, charioteer: 

Tell me, what is the sin these mortals did 
Who are cast in the river?’ He replied, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit: 

‘Who in the world of life are strong themselves, 

Yet hurt the weak, oppress them, doing sin, 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are cast into the stream Vetaranl.’” 

Thus did Matali answer his question. And when the king had seen 
the hell Vetaranl, he caused this place to disappear, and driving the chariot 
onwards showed him the place where they are torn by dogs and other 
beasts. He answered the. king’s question as follows. 

This the Master explained: 

“‘Black dogs and speckled vultures, flocks of crows 
Most horrid, prey upon them. Wnen I look, 

Fear seizes on me. Tell m^ Matali, 

What sin have these committed, charioteer. 

Whom ravens prey on?’ M&tali replied. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These are the churls, the misers, foul of tongue 
To brahmins and ascetics, that do hurt ; 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are those you see of ravens here the prey.’” 

[107] His other questions are answered in the same way. 

“‘Their bodies all ablaze they lie prostrate, 

Pounded with red-hot lumps : when I behold, 

Fear seizes on me. Tell me, Matali, 

What sins have these committed, charioteer, 

Who lie there beaten with the red-hot lumps?’ 

Then Matali the charioteer replied, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit: 

‘ These in the world of life were sinful men. 

Who hurt and did torment those without sin, 

Both men and women, sinful as they were. 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Now lie there beaten with the red-hot lumps.’ 

‘Others lie struggling in a pit of coals, 

Eoaring^ their bodies charr^ : when I behold, 

[106] Fear seizes on me: tell me, Matali, 

What sin have these committed, charioteer. 

Who lie there struggling in the fiery pit?’ 

Then Matali the charioteer replied, 

Describing how sin riwns ancl bears fruit : 

‘These are they who Wore a crowd of men 
Suborned a witness and forswore a debt ; 

And thus destroying people, mighty king. 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Lie there now struggling in the pit of coals.’ 
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‘Blazing and flaming, all one mass of fire, 

I see an iron cauldron, huge and great : 

Fear comes upon me, as I look upon it. 

Matali, tell me, charioteer divine — 

What sin these mortals did, that here headfirst 
They’re oast into the iron caixldron huge?’ 

Then answei'ed Matali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘ Whoso has hurt a brahmin or ascetic, 

Foul men of sin, and he a virtuous man, 

Those cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Now headlong fall into the iron bowl.’ 

[109] ‘They wring them by the neck and cast them in, 
Filling the cauldron full of boiling water ! 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That with their heads all battered, there they lie?’ 
Then answered Matali the charioteei*. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit ; 

‘These are the wicked men who in the world 
Caught birds, and did destroy them, mighty king ; 

And thus, destroying other creatures, they 
By these their cruel acts gave rise to sin. 

And they lie yonder, with their own necks wrung.’ 

‘There flows a river, deep, with shallow banks, 

Easy of access : thither go the men, 

Scorcht with the hexit, and drii^ : hut as they drink, 
The water turns to chaft' ^ ;<iSfirMch when I see, 

Fear seizes on me. Tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That as they diink, the water tunis to ohafl:?’ 

[HO] Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit: 

‘These men are they who mist good grain with chaff, 
And sold it to a buyer^ doing ill ; 

Therefore now scorcht with heat and parcht with thimt, 
Even as they drink, the water turns to chaff.’ 

‘With spikes and spears and arrowhejids they pierce 
Those loudly- wailing folk on cither side : 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That they lie yonder riddled with the spears?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit; 

‘ These in the world of life were wicked men 
Who took what was not theirs, and lived upon it — 
Goats, sheep, kine, bulls, corn, treasure, silver, gold: 
These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Now yonder lie all riddled with the spears.’ 

[HI] ‘Who are these fastened by the neck I sec, 

Some cut to pieces, others all to-torn : 

Fear seizes on me ; tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That they lie yonder tom in little bits?’ 


1 “And all blazes up” ! sohol. 
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Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘fishers and butchers, hunters of the boar, 

Slayers of cattle, bulls, and goats, who slew 
And laid the corpses in the slaughter-house, 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are lying yonder torn in little bits.’ 

‘Yon lake of filth and ordure, stinking foul, 

With evil scent unclean, wher^ starving naen 
Eat of the contents ! this when I behold, 

Fear seizes on me : teU me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals. 

Whom there I see devoimng dirt and filth 
Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These are malicious persons^, who, for hurt 
Of others, lived with them, and harmed their friends ; 

[112] These cruel creatures begat sin, and now, 

Poor fools, they have ordure and filth to eat.’ 

‘ Yon lake is full of blood, and stinking foul, 

With evil scent imolean, where soorcht with heat 
Men drink the contents ! which when I behold, 

Fear seizes on me ; tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That they must now drink of the draught of blood?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘They who have slain a mother or a father, 

Whom they should reverence; excommunicate 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 

Are those who yonder drink the draught of blood.’ 

‘That tongue see, pierced with a hook, like as a shield 
Stuck with a hundi^ barbs ; and who are those 

[113] Who struggle leaping like a fish on land, 

And roaring, drabble spittle? when I see it, 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

Whom I see yonder swallowing the hook?’ 

Then answered MS,tali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These men are they who in the market-place 
Haggling and cheapening from their greed of gain 
Have practised knavery, and thought it hidden. 

Like one that hooks a fish; but for the knave 
There is no safety, dogged by all his deeds: 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are lying yonder swallowing the hook.’ 

‘Yon women, bent and broken, stretching their arms 
And wailing, wretched, smeared with stains of blood. 

Like cattle in the shambles, stand waist-deep 
Buried in earth, the upper trunk ablaze ! 

[114] Fear seizes on me: tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those women, 

That now they stand all buried in the earth 
Waist-deep, the upper trunk a mass of flame ? ’ 

^ karanika : ‘ karanakaraka.’ The small St Petersburg Dictionary gives ‘ Lehrer ’ 
as one meaning of it. There is nothing more to guide us. 
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Then ans-wered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘They were of noble birth when in the world, 

Lived lives unclean, did deeds of wickedness. 

Were traitors, left their husbands, and besides 
Did other things to satisfy their lust ; 

They spent their lives in dalliance ; therefore now 
Stand blazing, waist-deep buried in the earth.’ 

‘Why do they seize yon persons by the legs 
And cast them headlong into Naraka^? 

Fear seizes on me ; tell me, Matali, 

[116] What sin has been committed by those men, 

That they are so hurled headlong into Naraka?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These in the world did evil, did seduce 
Another’s wife, stole his most x>recious thing, 

So now are headlong cast in Naraka. 

They suffer misery for countless years 
In hell ; there is no safety for the sinner, 

But he is ever dogged by his own deeds. 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are now cast headlong into Naraka.’” 

With these words, Matali the chaiioteer made this hell to disappear 
also, and driving the chariot onwards, showed him the hell of torment for 
heretics. On request he explained it to him. 

‘“Many and various causes I have seen 
Most terrible, amongst these hells to see them 
Fear seizes on me: tell me, Matali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals. 

Why they must suffer this excessive pain. 

So sharp, so cniel, so intolerable?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears frtiit : 

‘Who in the world were wicked heretics, 

Who put their faith in false delusion, 

Made proselytes of others to their heresy, 

[116] They by their heresy begetting sin 

Must therefore suffer this excessive pain, 

So sharp, so cruel, so intolerable.’” 

Now in heaven the gods were sitting in Sudhamma Hall, looking for 
the king’s coming. “Matali is a long time away,” thought Sakkaj and 
he perceived the reason, so he said, “ Matali is going the round as guide, 
showing all the different hells to the king and telling him what sin led to 
each hell. So calling to him a young god, very swift, he said to him — 
“ Go tell Matali to bring the king quickly hither. He is using up King 
Nimi’s life; he must not go round all the hells.” With speed the young 
god went, and gave his message. When Matali heard it, he said, “ We 
must not delay ” ; then showing to the king at one flash all the great hells 
in the four quarters, he recited a stanza ; 

‘ “ An abyss fall of blazing ooals” { sahol. 
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“ Now, mighty monarch, thou hast seen the place 
Of sinners, and where cruel men are sent, 

And where the wicked go ; now, royal sage. 

Come let us hasten to the king of heaven.” 

With this speech he turned the chariot towards heaven. As the king 
went towards heaven he beheld [117] in the air the ipansion of a goddess, 
Blranl, with pinnacles of jewels and gold, ornamented in great magnificence, 
having a park and a lake covered with lilies, and surrounded with trees 
worthy of the place : and there was this goddess seated upon a divan in a 
gabled chamber towai-ds the front, and attended by a thousand nymphs, 
looking out through an open window. He asked Matali who she was, and 
Matali explained it to him, 

“ ‘ Behold yon mansion with five pinnacles ; 

There, deckt with garlands, lies iipon a conch 
A most puissant woman, who assumes 
All kinds of majesty and wondrous power, 

Joy comes on me to see it, charioteer : 

But tell me, Matali, what her good deeds. 

That she is happy in this heavenly mansion.’ 

Then answ'ered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and boars fruit : 

‘Heard you ever in the world of Blranl? 

A brahmin’s home-born slave, who once received 
A guest at the right moment, welcomed him 
As mother might her son.; and therefore now, 

Generous and chaste, lives happy in this mansion,’” 

[118] With these words, Matali drove the chariot onwards and showed 
him the seven golden mansions of the god Sonadinna. The other, when he 
saw these and the glory of the god, asked an explanation, which Matali 
gave. 

‘“There are seven mansions, shining clear and bright, 

Where dwells a mighty being, richly dight, 

Who with his wives inhabits them. Delight 
Moves me, to see it; tell me, Matali, 

What is the good this mortfil did, that he 
Dwells happy in this mansion heavenly?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Declaring how good ri|)ena and bears fruit: 

‘ This once was Sonadinna, one wlio gave 
Witli royal bounty, and for hermits wrought 
Seven hermitages ; all their needs did crave 
He faithfully provided. Food he brought, 

Bedding to lie on, clothes to wear, and light. 

Contented with those men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy ways^. 

So now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

[119] Thus he described the deeds of Sonadinna; then driving onwards 
his chariot, he showed a mansion of crystal : in height it was five arid 

1 See IV. 820** ff., translation iv. 202 with note 1. 
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twenty leagues, it had hundreds of columns made of the seven precious 
things, hundreds of pinnacles, it was set about with lattices and little 
bells, a banner of gold and silver flew, beside it was a park and grove full 
of many bright flowers, with a lovely lake of lilies, nymphs cunning to sing 
and to make music were there in plenty. Then the king seeing this asked 
what were the deeds of these nymphs, and the other told him. 

“‘Yon mansion built of crystal, shining bright. 

With pinnacles uplifted in the height. 

With food and drink in plenty, and a throng 
Of goodly women skilled in dance and song ! 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, Matali, 

What good these women did, that now in heaven 
They dwell within this palace of delight 1 ’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These women ever walked in holy ways, 

Faithful lay sisters, kept the holy days, 

Generous, controlled, and watchful, heart-serene, 

Now happy in the mansion you have seen.’” 

He drove the chariot on, and showed a mansion of gems : it stood on 
a level spot, lofty, like a mountain of gems, bright shining, full of gods 
that played and sang divine music. Seeing this, the king asked what were 
the deeds of these gods, and the other replied. 

[\20] ‘“Yon mansion built of jewels, shining bright, 

^mmetrical, proportioned, a fair sight, 

Where in divinest melody around, 

Songs, dances, drums and tabours do resound: 

I never have beheld a sight so fair, 

Nor sounds so sweet have ever heard, I swear ! 

Joy seizes on me ; tell me, Matali, 

What good these mortals did, that now I see 
Happy in this heavenly mansion of delight?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These were lay Brethren in the world of men: 

Provided i)arks and wells, or water drew 
In the well-shed, and tranquil saints did feed, 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, every need, 

Contented with these men of life upright. 

Who kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, they walked in holy ways, 

And now dwell in this mansion of delight.’” 

Thus having described the deeds of these persons, he drove on and showed 
him another crystal mansion : with many a pinnacle, and all matmor of 
flowers all about, and fine trees, echoing with the songs of birds of all 
kinds, by which flowed a river of pure water, [131] become the dwelling- 
place of a virtuous person surrounded by a company of nymphs. Seeing 
this the king asked what hia deeds were ; and the other told him. 

“ ‘ Yon mansion built of ci-ystal, shiping bright, 

Its pinnacles uplifted in the neighb 
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With food and drink in jjlenty, and a throng 
Of goodly women skilled in dance and song, 

And rivers, fringed with many a flower and tree — 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, MStali, 

What good this mortal did in life, that he 
Bejoices in this mansion heavenly?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

‘At Kimbila a householder was he, ' 

Boimteous, gave parks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed. 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, every need, 

Contented with these men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

Thus he described the deeds of this man, and drove on. Then he 
showed another crystal mansion : this even more than the last was grown 
about with all manner of fruit and flowers and clumps of trees. This 
seen, the king asked what were the deeds of this man who was so fortunate, 
and the other told him. 

“ ‘ Yon mansion, built of jewels, shining bright. 

Its pinnacles uplifted in the height, 

With food and drink in plenty, and a throng 
[122] Of goodly women skilled in dance and song. 

And rivers, fringed with many a tree and flower, 

Royal and elephant trees, and mango, sal, 

Roseapple sweet, and tindook, piyal bower, 

And orchard-trees fruit-bearing one and all — 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, Mstali, 

What good this mortal did in life, that he 
Rejoices in this mansion heavenly?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit: 

‘At Mithila a householder was he, 

Bounteous, gave parks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed, 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, all their need. 

Contented with these men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the foxuieenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy ways, 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight,’ ” 

Thus he described the deeds of this man also, and drove on. Then he 
showed another mansion of jewels, like the first, and at the king’s request 
told him the deeds of a god who was happy there. 

‘“Yon mansion built of jewels, shining bright, 

Symmetrical, proportioned, a fair sight, 

Where in divinest melody around, 

Songs, dances, drums and tabours do resoimd : 

I never have beheld a sight so fair, 

Nor sounds so sweet have ever heard, I swear * 
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[123] Jj^ seizes on me : tell me, MStali, 

Wnat good these mortals did, whom now I see 
Happy in this heavenly mansion of delight r 
Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit ; 

‘Once a Benares householder was he, 

Bounteous, gave parks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed, 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, all their need. 

Contented with these men of life upright, 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

Again driving on, he showed a mansion of gold, like the sun in his 
strength, and at the king’s request told him the deeds of the god who 
dwelt there. 

“‘Behold yon mansion made of flaming fire, 

Red like the sun whereas he riseth higher ! 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, Mstali, 

W^t good this mortal did in life, that he 
Rejoices in this mansion heavenly?’- 
Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how ^ood ripens and bears fruit : 

‘Once a Savattm houseWder was he. 

Bounteous, gave parks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed. 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, all their need, 

Contented with these men of life upright, 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy^ ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

[124] As he thus described these eight mansions, Sakka, king of the 
gods, thinking that Matali was a long time in 'coming, sent another swift 
god with a message. Matali, on hearing the message, saw that there must 
be no more delay ; so at one flash he showed many mansions, and described 
to the king what were the deeds of those who dwelt in them. 

“‘See many fiery mansions in the air, 

As in a bank of cloud the lightning’s flare ! 

Joy seizes on me: teU me, Matali, 

What good these mortals did, whom now I see 
Rejoicing in the heavenly mansion there?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears^ fruit ; 

‘Good-living, well-instructed, full of faith, 

They acted as the Master’s teaching saith ; 

By living as the Allwise Buddha told 
They came to these abodes you now behold.’” 

Having thus shown him these mansions in the sky, he set out to come 
before Sakka with these words ; 

“ Thou’st seen the places of the good and wicked in the air ; 

Unto the monarch of the gods come let us now repair.” 
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[125] With these words he drove on, and showed him the seven hills 
which make a ring about Sineru; to explain how the king questioned Matali 
on seeing these, the Master said : 

“ As the king journeyed on his way in the celestial car 
Drawn by 'a thousand steeds, he saw the mountain peaks afar 
In Sida ocean, and he asked, ‘Tell me what hills these are.’” 

At this question of Nimi the god Matali replied : 

“The mighty hills Sudassara, Karavika, Tsadhara, 

Yugandhara, Neniindhara, Vinataka, Assakanna, 

These hills are in Sidantara, in order there they be, 

Which high-upstanding in the air thou, mighty king, dost see.” 

Thus he showed the Heaven of the Four Great Kings, and drove on 
until he could show the statues of Indra which stood around the great 
Cittakuta gateway of the Heaven of the Thirty-three. At thi.s sight the 
king asked, and the other answered, 

“ ‘ This place so fine, elalxirate, adorned, 

Set round with Indra’s statues, as it were 
By tigers guarded — [126] a.s I see this sight, 

Joy comes upon me : tell me, Matali, 

What is the name of this that I behold ? ’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

‘This place is Cittakuta which yoii see. 

The entrance to the place of heaven’s king, 

The doorway of the Mountain Beautiful : 

Elaborate, adorned, and set about 
With Indra’s statues, as by tigers guarded. 

Enter, wise king ! enter this spotless place.’ ” 

With these words Matali led the king within ; so it is said — 

“Journeying in the car celestial, 

Drawn by a thousand steeds, the mighty king 
Beheld the place where all the gods assemble,” 

Aiul as he passed along, standing in the car still, he saw the place of 
the gods’ assemblage in Sudhamma, and questioned Matali, who replied. 

“‘As in the autumn is the sky all blue, 

So is that jewelled mau.sioii to the view. 

Joy comes upon me: tell me, Mfitali, 

What is this mansion which I now behold?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

[127] ‘This is Sudhamma, where the gods assemble, 

Supported by fair columns, finely wrought, 

Eight-sided, made of gems and jewels rare, 

Where dwell the Three-and-thirty, with their chief, 

Lord Indra, thinking of the happiness 
Of gods and men : enter this lovely place, 

O mighty monarch, where the gods abide ! ’ ” 

The gods on their part sat watching for his arrival ; and when they 
heard that the king was come, they went out to meet him with divine 
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flowers and perfumes as far as the great Oittakuta gateway; and pre- 
senting him with their flowers and perfumes they brought him to 
Sudhamma Hall The king dismounting from the car entered the hall of 
the gods, and the gods offered him a seat, Sakka the like and all pleasures 
too. 

Explaining this, the Master said ‘ : 

“The gods beheld the king arrive: and then, their guest to greet, 

Cried — ‘ Welcome, mighty monarch, whom we are so glad to meet ! 

0 king ! beside the king of gods we pray you take a seat.’ 

And Sakka welcomed Vedeha, the king of Mithila town, 

Ay, Vasava offered him all joys and prayed him to sit down. 

‘ Amid the rulers of the world 0 welcome to our land ; 

Dwell with the gods, 0 king ! who have all wishe.s at command, 

Enjoy immortal pleasures, where the Three-and-thirty stand.’” 

Thus Sakka offered him celestial pleasures ; and the king declining 
made answer® ; 

“As when a chariot, or when goods are given on demand, 

So is it to enjoy a bliss given by another’s hand. 

[128] I care not blessings to receive given by another’s hand, 

My goods are mine and mine alone when on my deeds I stand. 

I’ll go and do much good to men, give alms throughout the land, 

Will follow virtue, exercise control and self-command : 

He that so acts is happy, and fears no remorse at hand.” 

Thus did the Great Being discourse to the gods with honeyed sound ; 
and discoursing he stayed seven days by men’s reckoning, and gave delight 
to the company of the gods. And standing in the midst of the gods he 
described the virtue of Matali : 

“A most obliging personage is Matali the charioteer, 

The places where the good abide and where the bad, he showed me clear.” 

Then the king took leave of Sakka, saying that he wished to go to the 
world of men. Then Sakka said, “Friend Matali, take King Nimi at once 
to Mithila.” He got ready the chariot; the king exchanged friendly 
greetings with the company of gods, left them and entered the car, 
Matali drove the car eastwards to Mithila. There the crowd, seeing the 
chariot, were delighted to know that their king was returning. Matali 
passed round the city of Mithila rightwise, and put down the Great Being 
at the same window, took leave, and returned to his own place. A great 
number of people surrounded the king, and asked him what the gods’ 
world was like. The king, descidbing the happiness of the gods and of 
Sakka their king, exhorted them to give alms and do good, for so they 
should be born in that divine place. 

Afterwards, when his barber found a white hair and told him, be 

^ Yol. IV. p. 356 (iv. 225 of the translation). 

2 Yol. IV. p. 368 {IV. 226 of the translation) ; and ii. 267. 
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made the barber put aside that white hair; [129] then he gave a village 
to the barber, and desiring to renounce the world, made his son king in 
his place. So when sisked why he wished to renounce the world, he 
recited the stanza, “ Lo, these grey hairs ” ; and like the former kings he 
renounced the world, and dwelt in the same mango grove, developing the 
Four Excellencies, and became destined to Brahma’s heaven. 

It is his renouncing of the world which is described by the Master 
in the last stanza : 

“Thus spake King Nimi, lord of Mithila, 

And having made a mighty' sacrifice, 

Entered upon the path of self-control.” 

And his son, named Kalara-janaka, also renounced the world, and 
brought his line to an end. 


When the Master had finished this discourse, he said— “So, Brethren, this i.s 
not the first time the Tathagata left the world ; he did the same before.” Then 
he identified the Birth: “At that time, Anuruddha was Sakka, Ananda was 
Matali, the eighty-four kings were the Buddha’s followers, and King Nimi was I 
myself.” 


No. 642. 


THE KHAIjrpAHALA-JATAKA. 

“ In Puppkamtl once there rdgned^' etc. The Teacher, while dwelling on 
the Qijjhalcnta moiuitain, related this story concerning Devadatta. Its sub- 
stance is contained in the section relating to the sin of causing schisms in the 
community ; it is to be fully known by studying the Tathagata’s conduct from 
his first becoming an ascetic down to the murder of King Bimbisara. As soon 
as he had caused him to be killed, Devadatta went to Ajatasattu and said to 
him, “0 king, thy desire has attained its end, but mine has not yet attained it.” 
He replied, “What is your desire?” “I wish to have Dasabala killed and then 
myself become Buddha.” “Well, what have we to do?” “We must collect 
some archers together.” The king assented and collected fi^’e hundred archers, 
all able to shoot as quick as the lightning, and of these he chose out one-and- 
thirty [130] and sent them to wait on Devadatta, telling them to carry f)ut his 
commands. He called the chief one amongst them and said to him, “My friend, 
the ascetic Gotama lives on the Gijjhakfita mountain: at a certain time he 
walks up and dowii in his place of retirement during the day ; do you go there 
and wound him with a poisoned arrow, and when you have killed him return 
hither by such a road.” Then he sent two archers by that road, and said to 
them, “You will meet a man coming by your road, — kill him and return by 
such a road.” Then he sent four archers by that road with the same instructions, 
and after that similarlv eight and sixteen. If you ask why he did this, he did it 
to conceal his own ivickedn^a So this chief man among the archers bound his 
sword on his left side and his quiver on his back, and taking his bow made of a 
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ram’s horn went to the Tathagata; but after he had strung his bow to wound 
him, and fixed the arrow, and pulled the string, he could not discharge it. His 
whole body became stiff as if it were crashed, and he stood terrified with the fear 
of death. When the Teacher saw him he spoke in a gentle voice, “Fear not, 
come hither.” He at once threw down his weapons and fell with his head on 
the Blessed One’s feet, saying, “My lord, sin has overpowered me like a child 
or a fool or a sinner; I knew not thy virtues, and I came here at the command 
of that blind dotard Devadatta, to take away thy life : forgive me, I pray.” He 
gained his pardon and sat down on one side. Then the Teacher revealed 
the Truths to him and caused him to attain the first grade of sanctification. 
Then he told him to return by another road than that ordered by Devadatta ; 
and himself came down from his covered walk and sat at the foot of a tree. As 
the first archer did not return, the two others came along the road to meet him, 
and wondered why he delayed so long, until at last they saw the Buddha, when 
they went up to him, and after saluting him sat down on one side of him. Then 
he revealed the Truths to them also and made them attain the firat grade of 
sanctification, and told them to return by another road than that ordered by 
Devadatta. In the same way, as the others came up and successively sat down, 
he established them also in the first grade of sanctification and sent them away 
by another road. Then the archer who first returned [131] wont to Devadatta 
and said to him, “Master, I was not able to kill the Allwise One, he is the 
Mighty One, the Blessed One of supernatural powers.” Thus they all recognised 
that they had saved their lives only through the Allwise One, and they em&aced 
the ascetic life under him, and l)ecame arhats. This incident became known in 
the assembly of the Brotherhood, and one day they began to talk of it in the 
hall of truth ; “Brethren, have you heard how Devadatta, in his enmity against 
one person, the Blessed One, has tried hard to deprive many people of their 
lives, and how they all saved their lives through the Teacher 1” In came the 
Master and asked, “Brethren, what are you talking of as you sit here?” and 
when they told him, “This is not the first time,” said he ; “he tried before this to 
deprive many people of their lives in his enmity against me” ; and he told them 
a story of the past. 

/lEn the olden time this Benares was called Pupphavati, The son of 
King Vasavatti reigned there, named Ekaraja, and his son Candakumara 
was viceroy. A brahmin named Khandahala was the family priest: he 
gave the king counsel in temporal and spiritual matters, and the king, 
having a high opinion of his wisdom, made him a judge. But he, being 
fond of bribes, used to take bribes and dispossess the real owners and put 
the wrong owners in possession. One day a man who had lost his suit 
went out of the judgment hall loudly complaining, and, as he saw 
Candakumara passing by to visit the king, he threw himself at his feet 
The prince asked him what was the matter. “My lord, Khandahala robs 
the suitors when he judges : I have lost my cause, although I gave him a 
bribe.” The prince told him to cease his fears, and, having taken him 
to court, made him the owner of the disputed property. The people 
loudly shouted their applause. When the king heard it and asked the 
I’eason, they replied, “Candakumara has rightly decided a suit which was 
determined wrongly by Khandahala ; this is why there was such shouting.” 
When the prince came and had paid his homage, the king said to him, 
“My son, they say you have just judged a case,” “Yes, Sire.” He gave 
the oflSce of judge to the priuc^nd told him thenceforth to determine all 
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suits. Khandahala's iacome beg^n to fall ofl’, and from that time he 
conceived a hatred against the prince and watched for some fault in him. 
Now the king had little religious insight; and one day at daAvn, at the 
end of his sleep he saw the heaven of the Thirty- three gods with its 
ornamented portico, .and its walls made of the seven precious things, sixty 
[132j yojanas in extent, with golden streets, a thousand yojanas in height, 
adorned with the Vejayanta and other palaces, with all the glories of the 
Nandana and other forests and the Nanda and other lakes and filled 
everywhere with heavenly beings. He longed to enter into it and he 
thought, ‘‘when the teacher Khandahala comes I will ask him the way 
to the world of the gods, and I will enter it by the road which he points 
out.” Khairdahala came to the palace in the early morning, and asked 
whether the king had passed a happy night. Then the king commanded 
that a seat should be given him and asked his question. The Teacher 
has thus narrated it : 

“111 Pupphavati once there reigned a wicked king who in his need 
Asked Khaiidahala, his base priest, brahmin in name but not in deed ; 

Thou art a seer to whom, they say, all sacred learning has been given, — 
Tell me the road whose travellers rise by their good merits up to heaven.” 

Now this was a question which, in default of an all-knowing Buddha 
or his disciples, one must ask of a Bodhisatta, but which the king asked 
of Khaiidahala; just as a man who for seven days had lost his way might 
ask guidance of another who had lost his way for a fortnight. He thought 
to himself, “Now is the time to see my enemy’s back, now I will kill 
Candakumara and fulfil my desire.” So he addi*essed the king: 

“Exceeding many gifts bestow, those who deserve not death destroy, — 
Thus men surpassing merit win and reach at last to heaven’s joy.” 

The king asked : 

“What are th’ exceeding many gifts! and who deserve not to be slain? 

I’ll give the gifts, the victims slay, if you but make your meaning plain.” 

[133] Then he explained his meaning: 

“Thy sons, thy queens must offered be, thy merchant princes too must fall, 
Thy choicest bulls, thy noblest steeds, — yea tbe four kinds of victims all”; 

And thus, being asked the road to heaven, in answer to the question 
he declared the road to hell. 

He said to himself, “If I take Candakumara alone they will think 
that I have done it through enmity to him”; so he put him in with a 
number of people. When the matter came to be talked about, the 
ladies of the royal palace, heai'ing the rumoui', were filled with alarm, 
and at once raised a loud cry. Explaining this, the Master recited a 
stanza: 

“The royal ladies heard the news: ‘Princes and queens are doomed,’ they cried, 
And a Avild cjy of sudden fear rose up to heaven on every side.” 
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The entire royal family were agitated like a grove of sal trees shaken 
by the wind at the world’s end; even the brahmin asked the king whether 
or not it was possible for him to offer the sacrifice. “What dost thou mean, 
0 teacher? If I offer it I shall go to the world of the gods,” “0 king, 
those who are timid and weak of purpose cannot offer this sacrifice. Do 
thou assemble them all here, and I will make the offering in the sacrificial 
pit.” So he took sufficient forces and went out of the city, and ordered a 
sacrificial pit to be dug with a level floor, and surrounded it with a fence ; 
for ancient brahmins had enjoined that this surrounding fence should be 
made, lest some righteous ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite. 

[134] The king also caused a proclamation to be made, “By sacrificing 
my sons and daughters and my wives I shall go to the world of the gods, 
do you go and announce this to them and bring them all here”; and he 
at once ordered them to bring his sons : 

“Warn Canda, Suriya^ of my will, then Bhaddasena in his turn, 

Sflra and Vamagotta next, — they must all die: my will is stern.” 

So they went first to Candafcumara and said, “0 i)riace, thy father 
desires to kill thee and go to heaven ; he has sent us to seize thee.” 
“By whose instructions has he ordered me to be seized?” “By those of 
Khaiidahala.” “Does he wish to have me alone seized or others also 
with me?” “Others also with thee, for he desires to offer a sacrifice 
of the four kinds of victims.” He thought to himself, “He has 
no enmity against others, but he intends to put many to death in his 
enmity against me alone, because I prevent him from committing robbery 
by his unjust judgment ; it is my duty to obtain an interview with my 
father and gain from him the release of all the rest.” So he said to them, 
“Carry out my father’s commands.” They took him to the palace yard 
and placed him by himself, and then they brought the other three* and 
when they had set them near they informed the king. Then he bade 
them bring his daughters and place them near the others: 

“UpasenI and Kokila, Mudita, Nand5, each in turn, 

Tell the piincesses of their doom,— they must all die; my will is stern.” 

So they went and brought them weeping and wailing, and placed 
them near their brothers. Then the king uttered a stanza to order that 
his wives should be seized : 

“Tell Vijaya, first of all my queens, Sunanda, Kesini, e^h in turn,— 

With all their beauty and their charms, they must all die ; my will is stern.” 

[135] Then they brought them also, loudly wailing, and placed them 

^ The scholiast adds that these were the sons of Queen Gotama, bat perhaps 
Oanda-Suriya is only one name; see afterwards. Two princes are especially mentioned 
and identified at the final summary. 

“ Should it not be ‘four’? 
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near tke princes. Then the king uttered a stanza ordering them to seize 
his four merchants : 

“ Punnamukha and Bhaddiya, Sihgala, Vaddha, each in turn, 

Bear to my merchants my command, — they all must die : my will is stern.” 

The king’s ofi&cers went and Brought them. When the king’s sons 
and wives were brought the citizens uttered not a word; but the merchants 
had a widely-spread kindred, and the whole city was troubled when they 
were seized, and loudly protested against their being sacrificed, and went 
with their relatives into the king’s presence. Then the merchants sur- 
rounded by their kindred begged the king to spare their lives. Explaining 
this, the Master said : 

“ The merchants raised a bitter cry, surrounded by their sons and wive.s, 

‘ Leave but the topknot, shave our heads, — make us thy slaves, but spare 
our lives.’” 

Still however much they entreated, they could not find mercy. The king’s 
oflScers at last forced the rest to retire and dragged the merchants to stand 
near the princes. 

Then the king ordered the elephants and the other animals to be 
brought: 

“Bring hither all my elephants, of matchless might, and costly price, 

My best of horses and of mules, let them all be the sacrifice ; 

[136] My bulls the leaders of the herd, — a noble offering they shall be ; 

And all the officiating priests shall have their gifts accordingly. 

Make ready for the sacrifice against to-morrow’s dawning light ; 

And bid the princes feast their fill, enjoying now their life’s last night.” 

The king’s father and mother were still living, so men went and told 
them of their son’s })urposed offering. In consternation they took their 
hearts in their hands and went weeping before him, “ Is it true, O son, 
that thou purposest such a sacrifice?” 

The Teacher thus described it : 

“ The mother left her royal home, ‘ My son, what means this monstrous thing ? 
Must thy four sons be put to death to .swell thy cruel offering?’” 

The king answered : 

“When I lose Canda I lose all; but him and them will I resign, 

For by this costly sacrifice a heavenly dwelling will be mine.” 

His mother sm^ 

“ To sacrifice thy sons, my child, can never lead to heaven’.s blis.s ; 

Give ear to no such lying words; the road to hell and night is this.” 

[137] Take thou the well-proved royal road : let all thy wealth in alms be given, 
And hurt no living thing on earth — this is the certain path to heaven.” 

The king replied : 

“ T must obey my teacher’s words^ — my sons alas ! miist all be slain, ~ 

'Tis hard indeea to part with them, but heaven’s the prize which 1 shall gain.” 
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So the mother went away, being unable to convince him by her words. 
Then the father heard the tidings and came to remonstrate. 

The Teacher describes what happened: 

“The father Vasavatti came; ‘Strange tidings fill my soul with fright! 
Must thy four sons be i)ut to death to crown to the full thy monstrous rite V” 

The same dialogue is repeated [138] and the old king, unable to turn 
his son, goes away repeating as his parting words; 

“Give all thou caiist and never harm a living thing of thine own will; 

And with thy sons as body-guard shield thou thy land from every ill.” 

Then Candakumara thought within himself, “All this sorrow has be- 
fallen so many people on my single account, I will entreat my father and so 
deliver them all from the pain of death ” ; so he thus spoke to his father: 

“ Let us be Khandahrila’s slaves, but spare our lives and do not kill, 

His horses and llis elephants we’ll watch in chains, if such his will. 

Let us be Khandahala’s slave.s, but spare our lives and do not kill, 

We’ll sweep his stables and his yards, and work in chains, if such his will. 
Give us as slaves to whom thou wilt, — we are as bondsmen in thy hands ; 
Or banish us from thy domains to beg our bread in foreign lands.” 

The king listened to his lamentations, and felt liis heart broken ; and liis 
eyes filled with tears, and he ordered them all to be set free : “ ISTo one," 
he said, “ shall kill my sons, I have no need of the world of the gods." 

“ Those piteous pleadings for their lives do break my heart,— go sot them free, 
Releiise the princes, let them go: no more of sacrifice for me.” 

On healing the king’s words they set the whole multitude at liberty, 
beginning with the princes and ending with the birds. Kbandahala [139] 
was busily engaged in the sacrificial pit, and a man said to him, “ You 
villain Khandahala, the king has released the princes ; do you go and kill 
your own sons and offer a sacrifice with their throats’ blood.” “ What has 
the king been doing ? " he cried, and he rushed in haste and said to him : 

“I warned thee that this sacrifice would prove a hard and toilsome one; 
Why interfere to stop the rite when it is all so well begun? 

They who give offerings such as these go by a certain road to heaven ; 

Or those who heartily approve, seeing the same by others given,” 

The blinded king, hearing the words of the incensed brahmin, and 
having his thoughts fixed on religion, ordered his so'ns to be recaptured. 
Then Candakumara reasoned with his father : 

“Why did the brahmin at our birth utter vain blessings on our path, 
When 'twas our fate that we should die innocent victims of thy wrath? 
Why didst thou spare us while still babes, too young as yet to feel the blow ? 
We are to die to-day instead, now that the joys of youth we know. 

Think of us riding clothed in mail on horse or elephant to the fight, 

And then as victims butchered here in s«v 3 rifi.oe— can this lie right 1 

In battle ’gainst a rebel chief oi' in a forest such as 1 

Are wont to serve : whom now thou slay’st without a cause or reason why. 
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See the -wild birds who build their nests and sing amidst the trees all day, 
They love their young and tend them well — and thou, would’st thou thy 
children shay ? 

[140] Nor think thy treacherous brahmin friend will spare thy life when I 
am gone ; 

Thy turn, O king, will follow next: I shall not perish all alone. 

Kings give these brahmins villages, choice cities are their appanage, 

On every family they feed and gain a goodly heritage ; 

And ’tis these benefactors, sire, whom they most readily betray ; 

The brahmin order, take my word, are faithless and ingrate always.” 

[141] The king exclaimed, on hearing his son’s reproach : 

“ These piteous pleadings for their lives do break my heart, — go set them free, 
Release the princes and the rest, no more of sacrifice for me.” 

Khanclahala again rushed up as before and repeated his former expostu- 
lations and the prince again reasoned with his father : 

“If they who sacrifice their sons are, when they die, all glorified, 

Then let the brahmin offer his: the king shall follow him as guide. 

If they who sacrifice their sons go straight to heaven when they die, 

Why does the brahmin offer not himself and all his family 1 
Nay rather, they who offer up such victims all shall go to hell. 

And those who dare to approve the deed shall perish at the last as well.” 

When the prince, as he uttered these words, found that he could not 
convince his father, he turned to the multitude who surrounded the king 
and thus addressed them : 

[142] “ How can the fathers, mothers, here stand silent, looking on, and none, 
Loving their children as they do, forbids the king to slay his son '? 

I love the welfare of the king, I love to see your hearts rejoice, 

And is there none among you found to utter one protesting voice?” 

But not one spoke a word. Then the prince bade his wives go and 
implore the king to show pity: 

“Go, noble ladies, with your prayers, implore the king, implore his priest, 
To spare these guiltless sons of his, well-proved in battlers sternest test ; 
Implore the king, implore the priest, to spare these sons unstained by crime, 
Whose names are blazoned through the world, the glory of their land and 
time.” 

They went and implored him to show mercy ; but the king paid no 
regai-d. Then the prince feeling himself helpless began to lament ; 

“0 had I but been born from courts aloof, 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should have lived my days to the end in peace. 

Nor died a victim to a king’s caprice.” 

Then he exclaimed ; 

“ Go, all ye women in a baud,— low before Khandahala fall, 

And tell him ye have wronged him not, that ye are guiltless one and all.” 

1 He then repeats the six stanzas “Let us be Khandahala’s slaves,” &c. from p. 78. 


[143] These are the Teacher’s words: 

“Loudly wails Sela when she sees her brothers sentenced by the king, 

‘My father longs for heaven, they say, and this forsooth his offering.’’” 

But the king paid no regard to her either. Then the prince’s son Vasnla, 
seeing his father’s grief, said, “ I will entreat my grandfather, I will make 
him grant me my father’s life,” and he fell at the king’s feet and lamented. 
The Teacher thus described it : 

“Then Vasula with uncertain steps went this way, that way to the throne, 

‘ 0 spare our father, children we,— leave us not helpless and alone.’ ” 

The king heard his lament, and his heart being as it were cleft in twain, 
he embraced the boy with tears in his eyes and said to him, “ Be comforted, 
my child, I will give thy father up to thee,” and he uttered his orders: 

“ Here is thy father, Vasula ; thy words o’erpower me,— he is free ; 
Eelease the princes, let them go, — no more of sacrifice for me.” 

Then again Khaiadahala rushed up with his old expostulations, [144] 
and again the king blindly yielded to his words and ordered his sons to be 
recaptured. 

Then Khandahala thought to himself, “ This tender-hearted king now 
seizes his sons and now releases them : he will now again release them 
through the words of his children; I will take him into the sacrificial 
pit.” So he repeated a verse to urge him to go thither: 

“The sacrifice has been prepared, the costliest treasures have been given: 
Go forth, 0 king, to offer it, and claim the choicest joys of heaven.” 

When they took the Bodhisatta into the sacrificial pit the I'oyal ladies 
went out in a body. 

The Teacher has described it : 

“Prince Chanda’s seven hundred queens, radiant in all their youthful bloom, 
With hair dishevelled, weeping eyes, followed the hero to his doom ; 

And other ladies joined the train, like beings from heaven’s firmament, 
With hair dishevelled, weeping eyes, following the hero as he went.” 

Then they all raised their lamentations : 

“With earrings, aloes, sandal- wood, in Kasi silk of costly price, 

See Canda, Suriya^ yonder led as victims to the sacrifice. 

Piercing their mother’s heart with woe, filling the citizens with gloom, 

See Canda, Suriya yonder led as victims to their cruel doom. 

Bathed and perfumed with richest scents and with white robes of Kasi drest, 
See Canda, Suriya yonder led as victims at the king’s behest. 

[145] They who once rode on elephants, a gallant sight for every eye, 

Our Canda, Suriya yonder see, toiling along on foot to die. 

They who in chariots wont to ride, or mules, or horses gold-bedight, 

Our Canda, Suriya^ yonder see, toiling on foot to die ere night.” 

^ It is curious to observe that the prose throughout has only one prince, but the 
verses seem to have two. 
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While the queens were thus lamenting, the officers carried the Bodhisatta 
out of the city. The whole city went out with him in great agitation. But 
as the vast multitude went out, the gates were not wide enough to give 
them room ; and the hrahmin apprehensive of what might happen, ordered 
the gates to he stopped up. The multitude were thus unable to find an 
outlet; but there was a garden near the inner gate, and they gathered 
there and lamented the prince’s fate with a loud cry ; and. at the sound a 
great concourse of birds gathered in the sky. The citizens raised a general 
w^ailing and thus addressed the birds : 

“Birds, would ye feast on flesh? then fly to Pupphavatl’s eastern gate, 

There the maid king is offering up his four brave sons in blinded hate. 
Birds, would ye feast on flesh? then fly to Pupphavati’s eastern gate, 

There the mad king is offering up four daughters in his blinded hate^” 

[146] Thus did the multitude lament in the garden. Then they went to 
the Bodhisatta’s house, going round it in solemn procession and uttering 
their lamentations as they gazed on the queens’ apartments, the towers and 
gardens, [147] the groves and lakes, and the elephants’ stables^: 

“ Villages uninhabited turn to a forest solitude ; 

So will our capital lie waste, if once our princes shed their blood.” 

[148] Unable to find a way out of the city, they wandei’ed about lamenting 
within its walls. 

In the meantime the Bodhisatta was led to the sacrificial pit. Then 
his mother, Queen Gotami, threw herself prostrate at the king’s feet, begging 
with tears and cries that he would spare her son’s life: 

“I shall go crazy in my grief, covered with dust, undone, forlorn, 

If my son Canda® has to die, my breath will choke me as I mourn.” 

When she got no answer from the king, she embraced the prince’s four 
wives and said to them, “My son must have gone away from you in dis- 
pleasure, why do you not persuade him to turn back ? ” 

“Why do you not talk lovingly each to the other as ye stand, 

And dance around him cheerfully, clasping each other hand in hand, 

Until his melancholy flies and leaves him cured at your command, 

For who can dance, indeed, like you, although they search through all the land?” 

Then seeing nothing else that could be done she ceased to lament with 
the royal ladies and began to curse Khandahala: 

“Now may thy mother, cruel priest, feel all the bitter agony 
Which tears my heart when I behold my precious Canda led to die I 

i Six stanzas are omitted here about the four queens, householders, elephants, 
horses, bulls, and the complete sacrifice of four kinds of victims. See Morris, Pali 
Text S. Journ. 1864, p. 80. 

- Some 15 stanzas are here omitted, as they only repeat what has been said before. 
=* This verse is repeated with the name Suriya instead of Canda, 

^ Cp. IV. 28512. 
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[149] Now may thy wife, 0 cruel priest, feel all the bitter agony 
l^ich tears my soul when I behold my precious Suriya led to die ; 

May she see , sons apd husband slain, for thou, 0 cruel priest, to-day 
The pride and glory of the world, those guiltless lion-hearts wouldst slay.” 

Then the Bodhisatta entreated his father in the sacrificial pit^ : 

[150] “ Some women long and beg for sons and offer prayers and gifts to heaven, 
They long for sons and grandsons too, but none to cheer their home-s are 

given ; 

0 slay us not thus recklessly, though given in answer unto prayer, 

Nor offer us a sacrifice in spite of all our mother’s care.” 

When he received no reply from his father, he fell lamenting at his 
mother’s feet : 

“ Tenderly hast thou nursed thy son, hard is the lot which falls to thee ; 

1 bow Wore thy sacred feet : all blessings on my father be. 

Give me thjr feet to kiss once more, embrace me, mother, ere we part, 

’Tis a long journey which I go, a bitter sorrow to thy heart.” 

[151] Then his mother uttered her stanzas of wailing; 

“ Bind on your head, my darling son, a diadem of lotus leaves, 

With campak flowers, — such coronal thy manly beauty well receives. 

For the last time anoint thyself with all those unguents rich and rare 
Which in old days before the king in court festivities thou didst wear. 

For the last time put on, my boy, bright Kasi silk in fine array, 

And wear the jewels and the pearls which thou .shouldst wear on gala day.” 

Then his chief queen, named Canda, fell at his feet and bitterly lamented ; 

“ This lord of lands, this .sovereign king, whose will in all his realm is done, 
Sole heir of all his country’s wealth, has no affection for his son.” 

When the king heard her he replied : 

“My sons are dear, myself is dear, and ye, my queens, are dear as well; 

I sacrifice my son, because I wish to go to heaven, not hell.” 

[152] Canda exclaimed : 

“0 king, in mercy slay me first, nor let the anguish rend my heart. 

Thy boy is garlanded for both, he is complete in every part. 

Slay us together on the pile, and let me go where Canda goes: 

Infinite merit will be thine, two souls will rise to heaven’s repose.” 

The king answered : 

“Wish not for death before its time ; gallant brothers-in-law hast thou ; 
They will con.sole thee, large-eyed one, for the dear prince thou losest now.” 

Then she beat her breast with her hands, and threatened to drink 
poison, and at length she burst into loud lamentations : 

“No friends or counsellors surround this king, 

Who dare to warn him not to do this thing,, 

I I omit the eight lines repeated from p. 74. 
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He has no faithful ministers, not one, 

Who dares persuade him not to slay his son. 

[153] His other sons wear all their bravery, 

Let them be offered and set Canda free. 

Cut me in pieces, offer me, — but spare my eldest son, my knight, 

Him whom the world doth reverence, the lion-hearted in the fight.” 

Having thus mourned out her soul and found no comfort, she went 
up to the Bodhisatta and stood weeping by his side, until he said to her, 
“O Canda, during ray lifetime many various pearls and gems have been 
given by me to thee in times of social unbending ; now to-day I give thee 
this last ornament from my body; pray accept it.” 

Canda burst into tears, uttering the following stanzas: 

“His shoulders once were bright with flowers, which hung down as his 
diadem,— 

To-day the cruel sharp bright sword spreads its dark shadow over 
them. 

Soon will the sword come sweeping down upon that guiltless royal 
neck, — 

Ah ! iron binds must bind my heart,— or else what could it do but 
break? 

[154] With aloes and with sandal decked, wearing rich silks and many a ring, 
Go, Ganda-Suriya, to the pile, befitting ofiering for the king. 

With aloes and with sandal-wood, with silken robes and gems of price, 
Go, Canda-Suriya, to the pile, the great king’s worthy sacrifice. 

Bathed for the offering, waiting there in silk and gems the impending 
blow, 

Go, Canda-Suriya, to the pile, filling the people’s hearts with woe.” 

While she thus lamented, all the preparations were completed in the 
sacrificial pit. They brought the prince and placed him in his proper 
position with his neck bent forward. Khandahala held the golden bowl 
close and took the sword and stood up, saying, “I will cut his neck.” 
When the queen Canda saw this, she said to herself, “I have no other 
refuge, I will bless my lord with all my power of truth,” and she clasped 
her hands, and, walking amidst the assembly, performed a solemn assevera- 
tion of truth. 

The Teacher thus described it : 

“When all is ready for the rite and Canda sits and waits the Ifiow, 

The daughter of the Panc^l king went through the assembly, high and 
. low: ■ ■■ 

‘ As truly as the brahmin here works a vile purpose by his guile, 

So may I gain my dear-loved lord restored me in a little while. 

May all the spirits in this place — ghosts, goblins, fairies — hear my word, 
Do my commission loyally and reunite me to my lord. 

[155] Oh all ye gods who fill this place, lo! prostrate at your feet I fall, 
Protect me in my helplessness, hear me in mercy as 1 call,’” 
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Sakka, the king of the gods, having heard her cry^ and seen what 
had happened, took a blazing mass of iron and frightened the king, and 
dispersed the assembly. 

Tlie Teacher has described the scene: 

“A heavenly being heard the cry and came to earth to help the right. 
Whirling a blazing iron mass, Ming the tyrant’s heart with fright, 

‘ Know me, 0 tyrant, who I am ; mark well the weapon which I wield, 
Harm not thy guiltless eldest son, the lion of the battlefield. 

Where has earth seen a crime like this, — ^thy sons, their wives, to slaughter 
given. 

With all thy noblest citizens, worthy to fill my highest heaven?’ 

The tyrant and his minister then set the guiltless victims free. 

And ail the crowd seized sticks and stones, and in a fit of frenzied glee 
Made Khandahala there and then pay forfeit for his cruelty.” 

[156] When they had killed the minister, the great crowd sought to put 
the king himself to death ; but Sakka embraced him and woxild not allow 
them to kill him. The multitude decided that they would spare his life, 
“but we will not give him rule or dwelling in this city, — we will make 
him an outcast and appoint his dwelling outside this city.” So they 
stripped him of his royal garments and made him wear a yellow dress, 
and put a yellow cloth on his head, and having made him an outcast sent 
him away to an outcast-settlement. And all who had helped in any way 
in the sacrifice or approved of it went to hell as their portion. 

The Teacher uttered this stanza : 

“All who had done so vile a deed passed straight to hell, — none could attain 
An afterbirth in any heaven, who bore the trace of such a stain.” 

The great multitude, having caused the two monsters of wickedness 
to be removed out of sight, brought the materials for the coronation and 
anointed Prince Oanda as king. 

“ When all the captives were released, a vast assembly gathering 
With solemn pomp and festival anointed Oanda to be king; 

A vast assembly, gods and men, waved cloths and flags and sang his praise, 
Starting a new and happy reigu of plenty, i^eace and halcyon days. 

Men, women, gods and goddesses joined in one great festivity. 

Comfort and peace filled every home and every captive was set free.” 

[157] The Bodhisatta caused all his father’s wants to be attended to, 
but he w'as not allowed to enter within the city ; and when all his allow'- 
ance was spent, he used to go up to the Bodhisatta, when the latter went 
to join in the amusements of the public gardens or other public spectacles. 
At these times he did not use to join his hands to salute his son, for 
he said to himself, “ I am the true king,” but he addressed him, “ Live 
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long, O Master”; and when he was asked what he wanted, he mentioned 
it, and the Bodhisatta ordered the sum to be given to him. 


When the Master had ended his discourse, he added, “ Brethren, this is not 
the first time that Devadatta has sought to kill many persons on my sole 
account; he did the same before.” Then he identified the Birth: “At that 
time Devadatta was Khandahala, Mahamaya was Queen Qotama, Eahula’s 
mother was CandS, Eahula was Vasula, Uppalavanpa was Sela, Kassapa of the 
Varna family was Sara, Moggallana was Candasena, Sariputta was Prince Suriya 
and I myself was Oandaraja.” 
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“ Whatever jewels there may be” etc. This story the Master told, while 
dwelling at Savatthi, about some lay-brethren who kept the fast-davs. On a 
fast-day, it is said, they rose early in the morning, took upon them the fasting 
vows, gave alms, and after their meal took perfumes and garlands in their hands 
and went to Jetavana, and at the tiine of hearing the Law seated themselves on 
one side. The Master, coming to the Hall of Truth, having sat down in the 
adorned Buddha-seat, looked upon the assembly of the brethren. [158] Now the 
Tathagatas like to converse with thojie among the brethren or others, in reference 
to whom a religious discourse takes its rise ; therefore on the present occasion, 
as he knew that a religious discourse concerning former teachers would arise in 
connection with these lay-brethren, while he was conversing with them, he asked 
them, “0 lay-brethren, do you keep the fast-day ? On their replying in the 
affirmative, he said, “ It is right and well done of you, 0 lay-brethren ; but yet 
it is no matter for wonder that you who have a Buddha teacher like me should 
keep the fast-day, — sages of old who were without any teacher forsook great 
glory and kept the fast-day.” And so saying, he told at their request an old 
legend of the past. 


.,' 1 . ' 

Once upon a time, Brahmadatta, when he was reigning in Benares, 
had made his son vicei'oy ; but when he saw his great glory, he became 
suspicious lest he should also seize the kingdom. So he said to him, “ Do 
you depart hence and dwell for the present where you please, and at my 
death take the hereditary kingdom.” The prince complied, and after 
saluting his father, went out and proceeding to the Yamuna built a hut of 
leaves between the river and the sea and dwelt there, living on roots and 
j fruits. Now at that time a young Naga female in the Naga-world beneath 
the ocean who had lost her husband, and on account of her carnal passions 


when she saw the happiness of the other Nagas who had husbands living 
she had left the Kaga-world, was wandering by the seashore, when she 
observed the prince’s foot-prints, and following the track saw the hut 
of leaves. Now the prince happened to be away, having gone out in 
search of various kinds of fruit. She entered into the hut, and as she 
saw the wooden bedstead and the rest of the furniture she thought to 
herself, “This is the dwelling-place of some ascetic, I will prove him, 
whether he is an ascetic from faith or not. If he is an ascetic from faith 
and bent upon self-abnegation he will not accept my adorned bed ; but if 
he is at heart a lover of pleasure and not an ascetic from faith he will lie 
down on my bed ; then I will take him and make him my husband and 
dwell here.” So she went back to the Naga-world and collected divine 
flowers and perfumes and prepared a bed of flowers, and having made an 
offering of flowers and scattered perfumed powder about and adorned the 
hut, she departed to the abode of the Nagas. When the prince returned 
at evening tlC^and entered the hut, and saw what she had done, he said, 
“Who has prepared [159] this bed?” And when he ate the various fruits, 
he exclaimed, “Oh these sweet-scented flowers, this bed has been pleasantly 
arranged,” and being filled with pleasure as he was not a true ascetic at 
heart, he lay down on the couch of flowers and fell fast asleep. The next 
day he rose at sunrise and went off to collect fruits, without sweeping his 
hut of leaves. At that moment the female Naga came up and seeing the 
withered flowers knew at once, “This man is a lover of pleasure and not 
an ascetic from faith, I shall be able to capture him ” ; so she took away 
the old flowers and brought others and spread a fresh bed and adorned the 
hut of leaves and strewed flowers etc. in the covered walk and then 
returned to the Naga-world. He rested that night also on tjiat bed of 
flowers and the next day he thought to himself, “Who can it be that 
adorns this hut ? ” So he did not go out to gather fruits, but remained 
concealed not far from the hut. The Naga woman, having collected 
perfumes and flowers, came along the path to the hermitage. The prince, 
having beheld the Naga in all her great beauty, at once fell in love with 
her, and, without letting himself be seen, entered the hut as she was 
preparing the couch and asked her who she was. “ My lord, 1 am a Naga 
woman.” “Hast thou a husband or not?” “I am a widow without a 
husband 3 and whei'e dost thou dwell ? ” “I am Brahmadattakumara, the 
son of the king of Benares j but why dost thou wander about, leaving the 
abode of the Nagas?” “My lord, as I beheld the happiness of the other 
Naga women who had husbands I became discontented on account of 
carnal passion and I came away and go wandering about, seeking for a 
husband.” “I also am not an ascetic from faith, but I have come to 
dwell here because my father drove me away; vex not thyself, I will be 
thy husband and we will dwell here in -ijoncord.” She at once consented 3 
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and from that time they lived harmoniously together there. By her magic 
power she made a costly house and brought a costly couch and spread a 
bed. Thenceforth he ate no roots or fruits but feasted on divine meat and 
drink. After a while she conceived and brought forth a son whom they 
called Sagara-Brahmadatta. [160] When the child was able to walk, she 
brought forth a daughter, and as she was born on the seashore they called 
her Samuddaja. Now a forester who lived in Benares came to that place, 
and on giving him greeting recognised the prince, and after he had stayed 
there a few days, he said, “ My lord, I will tell the king’s family that you 
are dwelling here,” and he accordingly departed and went to the city. 
Now just then the king died, and after the ministers had buried him they 
met together on the seventh day, and they deliberated together, “a 
kingdom without a king cannot stand ; we know not where the prince 
dwells nor whether he is alive or dead, — we will send forth the festal car 
and so get a king.” At that time the forester came to the city, and having 
heard the news went to the ministers and told them that before he came 
there he had been staying three or four days near the prince. The ministers 
paid him respect and went there under his guidance, and after a friendly 
greeting told the prince that the king was dead and asked him to assume 
the kingdom. He thought to himself, “ I will learn what the Naga woman 
thinks”; so he went to her and said, “Lady, my father is dead and his 
ministers have come to raise the royal umbrella over me ; let us go and 
we will both reign in Benares which is twelve yojanas in extent, and you 
shall be the chief among the sixteen thousand queens,” “My lord, I 
cannot go.” “Why?” “We possess deadly poison and we arc easily 
displeased for a trifling matter ; and the anger of a co-wife is a serious 
thing ; if I see or hear anything and cast an angry glance thereon, it will 
be instantly scattered like a handful of chaif ; therefore I cannot go.” The 
pi'ince asked lier again the next day ; and then she said to him, “ I myself 
will on no account go, but these my sons are not young Nagas ; as they 
are your children they are of the race of men ; if you love me watch over 
them. But as they are of a watery nature and therefore delicate, they 
would die if they went by the road and bore the burden of the wind aiid 
sunshine ; so I will hollow out a boat and fill it with water, and you shall 
let them play in the water and when you have brought them to the city 
[161] you shall have a lake prepared in the precincts of the palace ; in 
this way they will not suffer.” With these words, having saluted the 
prince and walked round him respectfully, she embraced her sons and 
folded them between her breasts and kis.sed their heads, and entrusted 
them to him, and with many tears and sobs at once vanished and departed 
to the Naga-world. The prince also, overcome with sorrow, his eyes filled 
with tears, went out of the house, and, after wiping his eyes, proceeded to 
the ministers, who at once bespiinkled him and said, “Sire, let us go to 
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our city.” He cominanded them to hollow out a ship and put it on a cart 
and fill it with water. “ Strew all sorts of flowers of vaiious colours and 
scents on the surface of the water, for my sons have a watery nature and 
they will go along joyfully playing there and the ministers did so. 
When the king came to Benares he entered the city which was all adorned, 
and he seated himself on the terrace, surrounded by sixteen thousand 
dancing girls and his ministers and other officers ; and having held a great 
drinking feast for seven days, he caused a lake to be prepared for his sons, 
where they sported continually. But one day when the water was let into 
the lake, a tortoise entered, and nob seeing any way of exit it floated on 
the surface of the water ; and while the lads were playing about, it rose 
out of the water and putting out its head looked at them and then sank 
down in the water. When they saw it they were frightened and ran to 
their father, and said to him, “ O father, a yakkha has frightened ua in 
the lake.” The king oi'dered some men to go and seize it, and they threw 
a net and caught the tortoise and shewed it to the king. When the princes 
saw it, they cried out, “ 0 father, it is a demon.” The king through love 
of his sons was angry with the tortoise, and ordered the attendants to 
punish it. Some said, “ It is an enemy to the king, it should be pounded 
to powder with a pestle and mortar,” others said, “ Let us cook it three 
times over and eat it,” others, “ Bake it upon hot coals,” others, “ It must 
be baked in a jar ” ; but one minister who was afraid of the water, said, 
“It should be thrown into the whirlpool of the Yamuna, it will be utterly 
destroyed there, there is no punishment for it like that.” The tortoise, as 
he heard his words, [162] thrust out his head and said, “Friend, what sin 
have I committed that you are discussing such a punishment for mel 
The other punishments I can bear, but this last is excessively cruel, do not 
even mention it.” When the king heard him, he said, “ This is the one 
to carry into action,” so he ordered him to be thrown into the whirlpool of 
the Yamuna j there he found a current which led to the dwelling of the 
Jlagas, and went by it to their place. Now at that time some young sons 
of the Naga king Dhatarattha^ were sporting in that stream, and when 
they saw they cried, “ Seize that slave.” The tortoise thought, “I have 
escaped from the hand of the king of Benares to fall into the hands of 
these fierce Nagas ; by what means shall I get away?” Then he thought 
of a plan, and, making up a false story, he said to them, “ Why do you 
speak in this way who belong to the court of King Dhatarattha 1 I am a 
tortoise named Oittacula, and I am come to Dhatarattha as a messenger 
from the king of Benares; our king has sent me as he wishes to 
give his daughter to King Dhatarattha, shew me to him,” and they well 
pleased took him, and going to the king related the whole matter. 
The king ordered them to bring him ; but being displeased when he 
> The Haga king. 
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saw him, he said, “ Those who have such mean bodies cannot act as 
messengers.” The tortoise, when he heard this, replied by telling his own 
good qualities, “Why should the king need messengers as tall as a palm 
tree ? a small body or a big body is of no matter, — the real matter is the 
power to carry out the errand where you are sent. Now our king, O 
monarch, has many messengers; men do his business on the dry land, 
birds in the air, and I in the water, for I am a favourite of the king's 
named Cittacula and I have a particular post, do not scoff at me.” Then 
King Dhatarattha asked him why he was sent by the king, and he made 
answer, “ The king said to me that he had made friendship with all the 
kings of Jambudipa, and that he now wished to give his daughter 
Samuddaja in order to make friendship with the Naga king Dhatarattha; 
with these words he sent me, and do you make no delay but send a 
company at once with me and name the day and receive the maiden.” 
Being highly pleased [163] the king paid him great honour and sent four 
N^a youths with him, bidding them go and fix a day after hearing the 
king’s words, and then return, and they, having taken the tortoise with 
them, departed from the abode of the Nagas, The tortoise saw a lotus- 
pond between the Yamuna and Benares, and wishing to escape by some 
device he said, “ 0 Naga youths, our king and his queen and son saw me 
coming out of the water as I went to the king’s palace, and they asked me 
to give them some lotuses and lotus roots ; I will gather some for them ; 
do you let me go here, and, if you do not see me, go forward to the king, — 
I will meet you there.” They believed him and let him go, and he hid 
himself; and the others, as they could not see him, thought that he must 
have gone on to the king, and so proceeded to the palace in the guise of 
young men. The king received them with honour and asked them from 
whence they had come. “From Dhatarattha, your majesty.” “Wherefore?” 
“O king, we are his messengers; Dhatarattha asks after your health and 
he will give you whatever you desire ; and he asks you to give us your 
daughter Samuddaja as his queen.” To explain this they repeated the 
first stanza : 

“Whatever jewels there may be in Dhatarattha’s palace stored, 

They all are yours, his royal boon; give us your daughter for our lord.” 

When the king heard it he replied in the second stanza : 

“ Ne’er has a man been known to wed his daughter to a Naga king ; 

Such match were utterly imfit, — ^how could we think of such a thing?” 

The youths made answer, “ If an alliance with Dhatarattha seems so 
improper to you, then why did you send your attendant the tortoise 
Cittacula to our king, offering to give your daughter Samuddaja? [164] 
Since after sending such a message you now shew scorn to our king, we 
shall know how to deal with you as you deserve.” So saying they uttered 
two stanzas by way of threat ; 
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“You sacrifice your life, 0 king,— your throne and kingdom what are they 1 
Before a Naga in his wrath all mortal glory fades away ; 

You a poor mortal standing there, who, by your vanity undone, 

Would look with scorn on Yamuna, king Varupa’s imperial son^” 

Then the king repeated two stanzas : 

‘‘I do not scorn that king of yours, Dhatarattha of wide renown, 

Of many Nagas is he king, he wears by rigKt a royal crown ; 

But great and noble though he be, sprung from Videha’s khattiya line, 

My daughter is of purer blood, — ^let him not dream of child of mine.” 

Although the Naga youths wished to kill him on the spot by the blast 
of their breath, yet they reflected that as they had been sent to fix the 
marriage day it would not be right to go away and leave the man. 
dead; so they vanished at once out of sight, saying, “we will depart and 
tell the king.” Their king asked them whether they had brought the 
princess. They being angry replied, “0 king, why dost thou send us 
about hither and thither without cause ] If thou wishest to kill us, then 
slay us here at once. [166] He reviles and defames thee, and sets his 
daughter on a pinnacle in his pride of birth,” — in this way repeating 
things said and unsaid, they roused the king’s wrath. He ordered them 
to assemble his army, saying : 

“Assataras and Kambalas —summon the Nagas one and all; 

Towards Benares let them flock, but do no harm to great or small.” 

Then the Nagas answered, “If no man is to be harmed, then what 
shall we do, if we go there ? ” He uttered two stanzas to tell them what 
they were to do and what he himself would do : 

“Over the tanks and palaces, the public roads and tops of trees, 

Over the gateways twined in wreaths let them hang dangling in the breeze ; 
While with white body and white hoods I will the city all invest, 

And drawing close my lines of siege with terror fill each Kasi breast.” 

The Nagas did so. [166] The Teacher thus described what happened : 

“Seeing the snakes on every side, the women throng, a trembling crowd. 
And as the monsters swell their hoods in fear they shriek and wail aloud ; 
Benares city prostrate lay before these wild invading bands, 

Eaising their arms all begged and prayed, ‘Give him the daughter he demands.’” 

While the king lay in bed he heard the wailing of his own wives and 
those of the citizens, and being afraid of death from the threats of the four 
youths, he thrice exclaimed, “I will give to Dhatarattha my daughter 
Samuddaja”; and all the Naga kings, when they heard it, retired for the 
distance of a league, and, fixing their camp there, built a very city of the 
gods and despatched a complimentary present, saying, “Let him send his 

^ Varuna is called a Naga raja in Lalita Vistara, p. 249, 13. These lines seem to 
be a quotation from another poem. 

^ Names of Naga tribes. 
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daughter as he says.” [167] The king, having received the proffered 
present, dismissed those who brought it, saying, “Do you depart, I will 
send my daughter by the hands of my ministers.” Then he sent for his 
daughter and, taking her upon the terrace, he opened a window and said 
to her, “Daughter, behold this adorned city; they say that you are to be 
the chief queen of a king there, — the city is not far off, you can come back 
when you feel a home-longing, — but you must go there now.” Then he 
made the attendant wash her head and adorn her with all kinds of 
ornaments and set her in a covered carriage and sent her off" in the care 
of his ministers. The Naga kings came to meet her and paid her great 
honour. The ministers entered the city and gave her up and returned 
with much wealth. The princess-was taken up into the palace and made 
to lie on a divinely decked bed; and the young Naga women, assuming 
humpbacked and other deformed appearances, waited on her as if they 
were human attendants. As soon as she lay down on the heavenly bed 
she felt a divinely soft touch and fell asleep. Dhatarattha, having received 
her, vanished instantly with all his host and appeared in the world of the 
Nagas. When the princess awoke and saw the adorned heavenly bed and 
the golden and jewelled palaces, etc., and the gardens and tanks and the 
Naga-world, itself like an adorned city of the gods, she asked the hump- 
backed and other female attendants, “This city is magnificently adorned, 
it is not like our city; whose is it?” “0 lady, it belongs to your lord, — 
it is not those of scanty merits who win such glory as this,— you have 
obtained it by reason of your great merits.” Then Dhatarattha ordered 
the drums to be carried about the N%a city, which was five hundred 
yojanas in extent, with a proclamation that whoever betrayed any signs of 
his snake-nature to Samuddaja should be punished; therefore not one 
dared to appear as a snake before her. So she lived affectionately and 
harmoniously with him under the idea that it was a world of men‘. 


II. 

In course of time Dhataratlha’s queen conceived and brought forth a 
son, and from his fair appearance they named him Sudassana; then 
again she bore a second whom they called Datta, [168] — now he was a 
Bodhisatta. Then she bore another whom they called Subhaga, axid a 
fourth whom they called Arittha. Yet even though she had borne these 
four sons, she knew not that it was the world of the Nagas, But one 
day they said to Arittha, “Your mother is a woman, not a Naga.” 
Arittha said to himself, “ I will prove her,” so one day while drinking his- 
mother’s breast, he assumed a serpent’s form and struck the back of her 

^ Nttgara-khandam nitthitam.’] 
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foot with his tail. When she saw his serpent-form she uttered a great 
cry in her terror and threw him on the ground, and struck his eye with 
her nan so that the blood poured foi'th. The king, hearing her cry, asked 
why she screamed, and when he learned what Arittha had done, he came 
up, with threats, “ Seize the slave and put him to death.” The princess, 
knowing his passionate nature, exclaimed in her love for her son, “My 
lord, I struck my son’s eye, foi’give him.” The king, when she said this, 
replied, “ What can I do? ” and forgave him. That very day she learned 
that it was the dwelling of the Nagas, and thenceforth Arittha was always 
called Kanarittha (or one-eyed Arittha). 

Now the four princes grew up to years of discretion. Then their 
father gave them each a kingdom a hundred yojanas square ; they 
possessed great glory, and each was attended by sixteen thousand Naga 
maidens. Now their father’s kingdom was only a hundred yojanas square, 
and the three sons went every month to visit their parents. But the 
Bodhisatta went every fortnight, and he used to propound some question 
which had arisen in the Naga realm and then go with his father to visit 
the great king Virupakkha^, when he would discuss the question with 
him. Now one day when Virupakkha had gone with the Naga assembly 
to the world of the gods, and were sitting there waiting upon Sakka, a 
question arose among the gods and none could answer it, but the Great 
Being who was seated on a noble throne answered it. Then the king of 
the gods honoured him with divine flowers and fruits, and addressed 
him, “ 0 Datta, thou art endued with a wisdom as broad as the earth 
henceforth be thou called Bhuridatta,” and he gave him this name. 

[169] From that time forth he used to go to pay his homage to Sakka, 
and when he saw the exceedingly delightful splendour of his court with 
its heavenly nymphs he longed for the heavenly world, “ Wh^t have I to 
do with this frog-eating snake-nature ? I will return to the snake-world, 
and keep the fast and follow the observances by which one may be born 
among the gods.” With these thoughts he asked his parents on his return 
to the abode of the snakes, “0 my father and mother, I will keep the 
fast.” “ By all means, 0 son, keep it ; but when you keep it do not go 
outside, but keep it within this one empty palace in the Naga realm, for 
there is great fear of the Nagas outside.” He consented ; so he kept the 
fast only in the parks and gardens of the empty palace. But the snake 
maidens kept waiting on him with their musical instruments, and he 
thought to himself, “ If I dwell here my observance of the fast will never 
come to its completion, — I will go to the haunts of men and keep the fast 
there.” So in his fear of being hindered he said to his wife, without 
telling it to his parents, “ Lady, if I go to the haunts of men there is a 
banyan tree on the bank of the Yamuna, — I will fold up my body in the 
> I read this by oonjeoture lor Yirukkha. 
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top of an ant-hill near by and undertake the fast with its four divisions \ 
and I will lie down there and observe the fast] and when I have lain 
there all night and kept the fast let ten of your women come every time 
at dawn with musical instruments in their hands, and after decking me 
with perfumes and flowers let them conduct me back with song and dance to 
the abode of the Nagas.” With these words he went and folded his body 
on the top of an ant-hill, and saying, aloud, “ Let who will take my skin 
or muscles or bones or blood,” he undertook the fast with its four divisions 
and lay down, after assuming a body which only consisted of a head and 
a tail, and kept the fast. At daybreak the Naga girls came, and having 
done as they were ordered, conducted him to the Naga abode ; and while 
he observed the fast in this fashion, [170] a long period of time elapsed®. 

III. 

How at that time a Brahmin* who dwelt in a village near the gate of 
Benares used to go into the forest with his son Somadatta and set .snares 
and nets and stakes and kill wild animals, and carrying the flesh on a 
pole sold it and so made a livelihood. One day he failed to catch even a 
young lizard, and he said to his son, “ If we go home empty-handed your 
mother will be angry, let us catch something at any rate”l so went 
towards the ant-hill where the Bodhisatta was lying, and observing the 
footsteps of the deer who went down to the Yamuna to drink, he said, 
“My son, this is a haunt of deer, do you return and wait, while I will 
wound some deer that has come to drink”; so taking his bow he stood 
watching for deer at the foot of a tree. How at evening time a deer came 
to drink, — he wounded it ; it did not however fall at once, but spurred on 
by the force of the arrow it fled with the blood flowing down, and the 
father and son pursuing it to the spot where it fell took its flesh and, 
going out of the wood, reached that banyan as the sun set. “It is a bad 
time, we cannot go on, we will stay here,” so saying they laid the flesh 
on one side and climbing the tree lay among the branches. The Brahmin 
woke at dawn, and was listening to hear the sound of the deer, when the 
Haga maidens came up and prepared the flowery couch for the Bodhisatta. 
He laid aside his snake’s body and assuming a divine body adorned with 
all kinds of ornaments sat on his flower-bed with all the glory of a Sakka. 

^ [In I. 890^2 TYQ read caturangammanmgatam brahmacariyavamm vasirii, which by 
the light of II. 190 ff. we may interpret “ free from jealousy, drunkenness, desire, and 
wrath.” (But compare MaJ, Nik. i. 77.) I do not find it however in connexion with 
the TJposatha vow; although eight divisions of this are recognised in iv. 318®, trans. 
p, 200. The Catupoaatha Jataka, No. 441, would have thrown light on this subject; 
but its name only is mentioned in its proper place, a reference being given to another 
which has not been identified.] * [‘ Uposatha-khandam nitthitam.’] 

® He is called later on Alambayana, see p. 9d. 
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The Naga maidens honoured him with perfumes and garlands and played 
their heavenly instruments and performed their dance and song. When 
the Brahmin heard the sound he said, “ Who is this ? I will find out " j 
and he called to his son, but though he called he could not wake him. 
“Let him sleep on,” he said, “he is tired, I will go myself alone”; so he 
came down from the tree and approached, but the ISTaga maidens when 
they saw him sank into the earth with all their instruments and departed 
to the abode of the Nagas, [171] and the Bodhisatta was left alone. The 
Brahmin, standing neai’, questioned him in these two stanzas : 

“What youth is this, red-eyed, who here is seen, 

His shoulders broad with ample space between, — 

And what ten maidens these who guard him round 
Olad in fair robes, with golden bracelets bound ! 

Who art thou ’midst this forest greenery. 

Bright like a fire just newly diessed witn ghee ? 

Art thou a Sakka or a ya&ha, say, 

Or some famed Naga prince of potent sway?” 

When the Great Being heard him he thought, “ If I say that I am one 
of the Sakkas he will believe me, for he is a Brahmin ; but I must speak 
only the truth to-day,” so he thus declared his Naga birth : 

“ I am a Naga great in power, invincible with poisonous breath, 

A prosperous land with all its sons my angry bite could smite with death ; 

My mother is Samuddaja, Dhatarattha as sire I claim, 

Sudassan’s youngest brother I, and* iBhtiridatta is my name.” 

But when the Great Being said this, he reflected, “ This Brahmin is 
fierce and cruel, he may betray me to a snake-charmer, and so hinder my 
performance of the fast; what if I were to take him to the Naga kingdom 
and give him great honour there, and thus carry on my fast without a 
break?” So he said [172] to him, “O Brahmin, I will give thee great 
honour, come to the pleasant home, of the Nagas, let us go at once thither.” 
“ My lord, I have a son, I will go if he comes too.” The Bodhisatta 
I replied, “Go, Brahmin, and fetch him,” and he thus described to him his 

I own dwelling ; 

:■ “Awful and dark is yonder lake, incessant storms its waters toss, 

That is my home : my subjects there all hear and none my bidding cross ; 
Plunge thou beneath the dark blue waves, — the peacocks and the herons 
■ ■call,— ■ 

Plunge and enjoy the bliss there stored for those who keep the precepts all.” 
The Brahmin went and told this to his son and brought him, and the 
Great Being took them both and went to the bank of the Yamuna, and, 
standing there, said : 

“Fear not, 0 Brahmin with thy sou, — follow my words and thou shalt live 
Honoured and hapijy in my home with all the pleasures I can give.” 

So saying the Great Being by his power brought the father and son to 
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the dwelling of the Nagas, where they obtained a divine condition; and 
he bestowed on theni divine prosperity and gave to eacii of them four 
hundred Naga maidens, and great was the prosperity they enjoyed. The 
Bodhisatta continued to practise his fast diligently, and every fortnight 
he went to pay honour to his parents and discoursed on the law; and then 
going to the Brahmin he inquired concerning his health, and said to him, 
'*Tell me anything that you want, enjoy yourself without discontent”; 
and, after giving a kindly greeting also to Somadatta, he proceeded to his 
own home. The Brahmin, after dwelling a year in the Naga realm, 
through his lack of previous merit began to grow discontented [173] and 
longed to retvirn to the world of men ; the dwelling-place of the Nagas 
seemed like a hell to him, the adorned palace like a prison, the Naga 
maidens with their ornaments like female yakkhas. He thought to him- 
self, “I am discontented, I will learn what Somadatta thinks”; so he 
went to him and said, “Art thou not discontented, my son?” “Why 
should I be discontented? let us not feel any such feeling. Are you 
discontented, father?” “Yes, my son?” “Why so?” “Because I do 
not see your mother and your brothem and sisters ; come, my son, let us 
go.” He answered that he would not go, but, being repeatedly entreated 
by his father, he at last consented. The Brahmin redected, “ I have won 
my son’s consent, but if I tell Bhuiidatta that I am discontented, be will 
heap more honour upon me, and I shall not be able to go. My object can 
only be attained in one way. I will describe his prosperity and then ask 
him, ‘why do you leave all this glory and go to the world of men to 
practise the observance of the fast?’ When he answers, ‘for the sake of 
obtaining heaven,’ I will t(ill him, * far more then should we do so, who 
have made our livelihood by slaughtering living creatures. I too will go 
to the w'orld of men, and see my kindred, and will then leave the world 
and follow the law of the ascetics,’ and then he will let me depart.” 
Having thus determined, one day when the other came up to him and 
asked him whether he was discontented, he assured him that nothing was 
wanting that he could supply, and, without making any mention of his 
intended departure, at first he only described the other’s prosperity in the 
following stanzas : 

“Level the ground on every side, with tagara blossoms whitened o’er, 

Red with the cochineal insect-swarms, the brightest verdure for its floor, 
With sacred shrines in every wood, and swan-filled lakes which charm the eye, 
While strewn the fallen lotus leaves as carpets on the surface lie, — 

The thousand-columned palaces with halls where heavenly maidens dance, 
Their columns all of jewels wrought, whose angles in the sunshine glance ; — 
[174] Thou hast indeed a glorious home, won by thy merits as thine own, 
When all desires are gratified as soon as each new wish is known ; — 

Thou enviest not great Sakka’s halls, — what are his stateliest coiu’ts to thine? 
Thy palaces more glorious are and with more dazzling splendours shine.” 
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The Great Being replied, “Say not so, Bi’ahmin; our glory compared 
to Sakka’s seems only as a mustard-seed beside Mount Meru, — we are not 
even equal to his attendants,” and he repeated a stanza: 

“ Our highest thoughts cannot conceive the imperial pomp round Sakka’s throne, 
Or the four Eegents’^ in his com't, each in his own appointed zone.” 

When he heard him repeat his words “ this palace of yours is Sakka’s 
palace,” he said, “I have had this in my mind, and it is through my 
desire to obtain Vejayanta^ that I practise the observance of the fast,” — 
then he repeated a stanza, describing his own earnest wish : 

“I long intensely for the home of the immortal saints on high, 
Therefore upon that ant-hill top I keep the fast unceasingly.” 

[175] The Brahmin, on hearing this, thought to himself, “ Now I 
have gained my opportunity,” and tilled with joy he repeated two stanzas, 
begging leave to depart : 

“ I too sought deer when with my sou into that forest glade I 8i>ed ; 

The friends I left at home know not whether I am alive or dead ; 

0 Bhttridatta, let us go, thou glorious .lord of Kasi race. 

Let us depart and see once more our Idndred in their native place.” 

The Bodhisatta answered : 

“’Tie my desire that you should dwell with us, and here pass happy hours; 
Where in the upper woi-ld of men will you find haunts of peace like ours I 

But would you dwell awhile elsewhere and yet enjoy our pleasui'es still. 
Then take my leave, — go, see your friends, and be as happy as you will.” 

And thinking to himself “if he obtains this happiness through me he 
will be sure not to tell it to anyone else, — I will give him my jewel which 
grants all desires,” he gave him the jewel and said : 

“The bearer of this heavenly gem beholds his children and his farm; 
Take it, 0 Brahmin, and begone,— its bearer never comes to harm.” 

The Bmhmin replied : 

“I understand thy words too well, I am ^own old as thou canst see, 

1 will adopt the ascetic life, what are life’s pleasures now to me ?” 

The Bodhisatta said : 

“ If thou shouldst fail and break thy vow then seek life’s common joys once 

■■■ more,'" 

And come and find me out again aud I will give thee ample store.” 

[176] The Brahmin answered ; 

“ 0 Bharidatta, I accept with thanks the offer thou h^t made ; 

Should the occasion come to me I will return to claim thy aid.’ 


^ The four lokapalaa. 
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The Great Being perceived that he had no desire to abide there, so he 
commanded some young Nagas to take him to the world of men. The 
Master thus described what happened: 

“ Then Bhuridatta gave commands to four of his young Nagas, ‘ Go, 

Take ye this Brahmin in your charge and lead him where he wants to go.’ 

The four attendants heard the words, — at once their lord’s command was 
done: 

They brought the Brahmin to the place and leaving him returned alone.” 

Then the Brahmin, as he went along, said to his son, “Somadatta, we 
wounded a deer in this place and a boar in that,” and seeing a lake on the 
way he exclaimed, “ Somadatta, let us bathe ” ; so they both took off their 
divine ornaments and clothes, and wrapping them up in a bundle laid 
them on the bank and bathed. At that very moment the ornaments 
vanished and returned to the Naga-world, and their former poor yellow 
clothes were wrapped round their bodies, and their bows, arrows, and 
spears came back as they were before. “We are undone, father,” bewailed 
Somadatta ; but his father comforted him, “ Fear not ; as long as there 
are deer we shall make a livelihood by killing deer in the forest.” 
Somadatta’s mother heard of their coming, and having gbne to meet them 
she brought them home and she satisfied them with food and drink. 
When the Brahmin had eaten and fallen asleep she asked her son, [177] 
“ Where have you been all this time ? ” “0 mother, we were carried by 

the Naga king Bhuridatta to the great Naga realm, and we have now 
come back, as we were discontented.” “Have you brought any jewels 
“None, mother.” “Why did he not give any to you?” “Mother, 
Bhuridatta gave to my father a jewel which grants all desires, but 
he would not accept it.” “Wherefore?” “He is going, they say, 
to become an ascetic.” “ What, after leaving me so long with the burden 
of the children and dwelling in the Naga realm, he is now going to 
become an ascetic?” so flying into a passion she struck his back with the 
spoon which she used for frying the rice and upbraided him, saying, 
“ Thou wicked Brahmin, why didst say that thou wast going to become an 
ascetic and so refuse the precious jewel, and why didst thou come here 
and not take the ascetic’s vow? Depart from my house directly.” But 
he said to her, “ Good lady, be not angry, as long as there are deer in the 
forest I will support yoti and your children.” So the next day he went 
with his son into the forest and followed there the same livelihood as 
beforeb 


1 [* Yanappavesana-khandam nitthitam.’] 
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IV. 

Now at that time a garula bh'd which dwelt in a silk-cotton tree in 
Himavat in a region of the great southern ocean swept up the water with 
the wind of its wings, and swooping down on the Naga region seized a 
Naga king by the head ; but this was the period when the garulas did 
not know how to seize the Nagas, — they learned how in the Pandara 
Jataka*. So although he seized it by the head, without scattering the 
water, he carried it dangling to the summit of Himavat. A Brahmin, 
an old inhabitant of Kasi, who was following the life of an anchorite 
in the region of Himavat, was dwelling in a hut of leaves which he 
had built, and there was a great banyan tree at the end of his covered 
walk, and he had made his abode by day at its root. The garula 
carried the Naga to the top of the banyan, and the Naga as it hung 
down in its effort to escape twined its tail round a branch. The garula, 
being unaware of it, flew up to heaven by dint of his great strength and 
carried up the banyan tree without its roots®. The bird then bore the 
Naga to the silk-cotton tree and struck it with his beak and split open its 
belly, and having eaten [178] the fat dropped the body into the middle of 
the sea. The banyan tree as it fell made a great noise, and the bird, 
wondering what noise it could be, looked down, and seeing the tree 
thought to himself, “From whence did I carry that offl” and recognising 
that it was the banyan at the end of the anchorite’s covei’ed walk, he 
considered, “This tree was of great service to him, — is an evil consequence 
following me or not? I will ask him and learn.” So he went to him in 
the guise of a young pupil; now at that moment the ascetic was 
smoothing the earth down. So the king of the garulas, having saluted 
him and sat down on one side, asked him, as if he were himself ignorant 
of the fact, what had once grown in that spot. He replied, “A garula 
was caiTying off a Naga for his food, which twined its tail round a branch 
of a banyan tree in order to escape; but the bird by its great strength 
made a spring upwards and flew off, and so the tree was torn up ; this is 
the place out of which it was torn.” “What demerit accrued to the 
bird ?” “ If he did it not knowing what he did, it was only ignorance, 

not a sin.” “ What was the case with the Naga ? ” “ He did not seize 

the tree with an intent to hurt it, therefore he also has no demerit.” The 
garula was pleased with the ascetic and said, “ My friend, I am that king 
of the garulas, and I am pleased with your explanation of my question. 
Now you live here in the forest and I know the Alambayana spell of 

* Jut. 518, Vol, V. p. 43 (trans.). 

^ [B^ aamulo, ‘roots and all,’ which soits the context better.] 
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priceless value. I will give it to you as my fee for your lesson, — be 
pleased to accept it.” “ I know enough about spells, — you can be going.” 
But he continued to press him and at last he persuaded him to accept it, 
so he gave him the spell and shewed him the simples and departed. 

Now at that time a poor Brahmin in Benares had got deeply into 
debt, and being pressed by his ci-editors he said to himself, “ Why should 
I go on living here ? I am sure it will be better to go into the forest and 
die.” So having gone from his home he went by successive journeys till 
he came to that hermitage. He entered it and pleased the ascetic by his 
diligent discharge of his duties. The ascetic said to himself, “This 
Brahmin is very helpful to me, I will give him the divine spell which the 
king of garulas gave to me.” So he said to him, “ O Brahmin, I know the 
Alambayana spell, I will give it to you, do you take it.” The other 
replied, “Peace, good friend, I do not want any spell,” [179] but the 
other pressed him again and again and at last persuaded him ; so he gave 
him the spell and shewed him the simples necessary for it and described 
the entire method of using it. 

The Brahmin said to himself, “I have gained a means of livelihood”; 
so after staying there a few days, he made the excuse of an attack of 
rheumatism, and after begging the ascetic’s forgiveness he took his 
respectful leave of him and departed from the forest, and by successive 
stages reached the bank of the Yamiina, from whence he went along 
the high road repeating the spell. Now at that very time a thousand 
Naga youths who waited on Bhuridatta wei*e carrying that jewel 
which grants all desires. They had come out of the Naga- world and 
had stoppe<5 and placed it on a hillock of sand, and there, after playing 
all night in the water by its radiance, they had put on all their 
ornaments at the approach of morning, and, causing the jewel to con- 
tract its splendour', had sat down, guarding it. The Brahmin reached 
the spot while he was repeating his charm, and they, on hearing the 
charm, seized with terror lest it should be the garula king, plunged into 
the earth without staying to take the jewel and fled to the Naga-world. 
The Brahmin, when he saw the jewel, exclaimed, “My spell has at once 
succeeded” ; and he joyfully seized the jewel and went on his way. Now 
at that very time the outcast Brahmin was entering the forest with his 
son Somadatta to kill deer, and when he saw the jewel on the other’s 
hand he said to his son, “ Is not this the jewel which Bhuridatta gave to 
usl” “Yes,” said his son, “ it is the very same.” “ Well, I will tell him 
its evil qualities and so deceive him and get the jewel for my own.” 

0 father, you did not keep the jewel before when Bhuridatta gave it 
to you: this Brahmin will assuredly cheat you, — be silent about it.” “Let 


1 Or perhaps f* causing bringing its splendour amongst them.” 
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be, my son ; you shall see which can cheat best, he or I.” So he went to 
Alambayana and addressed him : 

“ Where did you get that gem of yours, bringiug good luck and fair to th’ eye ; 
But having certain signs and marks, which I can recognise it byl” 

[180] Alambayana answered in the following stanza : 

“ This morning as I walked along I saw the jewel where it lay, 

Its thousand red-eyed guards all fled and left it there to be my prey." 

The outcast’s son, wishing to cheat him, proceeded in three stanzas to 
tell him the jewel’s evil qualities, desiring to secure it himself ; 

“Carefully tended, honoured well, and worn or stowed .away with care, 

It brings its owner all good things, however laige his wishes are ; 

But if he shews it disrespect and wears or stows it heedlessly. 

Sore will he rue the finding it, — ^’twill only bring him misery. 

Do you have nought to do therewith, — you have no skill such ware to hold : 
Give it to me and take instead a hundred pounds of yellow gold." 

Then Alambayana spoke a stanza in reply : 

“ I will not sell this gem of mine, though cows or jewels offered be ; 

Its signs and marks I know full well, and it shall ne’er be bought from me.” 

[181] The Brahmin said ; 

“ If cows or jewels will not buy from you that jewel which you wear. 

What is the price you’ll sell it for? come, a true answer let me hear.” 

Alambayana answered ; 

“He who can tell me where to find the mighty Naga in his pride. 

To him this jewel will I give, flashing its rays on every side.” 

The Brahmin said : 

“Is this perchance the GaruJ King, come in a Brahmin’s guise to-day, 
Seeking, while on the track for food, to seize the Naga as his prey ?" 

Alambayana answered : 

“No bird-king I, — a garul bird ne’er came across these eyes of mine, — 

1 am a Brahmin doctor, friend, and snakes and snake-bites are my line.” 

The Brahmin said : 

“ What special power do you possess, or have you learned some subtil skill 
Which gives you this immunity to handle snakes whose fangs can kill?” 

He replied, thus describing his power : 

“The hermit Kosiya in the wood kept a long painful penance well. 

And at the end a Garula revealed to him the serpent-spell. 

That holiest sage, who dwelt retired upon a lonely mountain height, 

I waited on with earnest zeal and served unwearied day and night; 

And at the last to recompense my years of faithful ministry 
My blessed teacher did reveal the heavenly secret unto me. 

[182] Trusting in this all-powerful spell, the fiercest snakes I do not fear ; 

I counteract their deadliest bites, I Alambayana the seer.” 
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As he heard him, the outcast Brahmin thought to himself, “This 
Alambayana is ready to give the pear! of gems to anyone who shews him 
the Nagay I will shew him Bhuridatta and so secure the gem”; so he 
uttei’ed this stanza as he consulted with his son; 

“ Let us secure this gem, my son ; come, Somadatta, let’s be <^uick, 

Nor lose our luck as did the fooli who smashed his meal-dish with his stick.” 

Somadatta replied : 

“ All honour due he shewed to you, when you came in that stranger’s way ; 
And would you turn and rob him now, his kindly welcome to repay? 

If you want wealth, go seek for it from Bhuridatta as before; 

Ask him and he will gladly give all that your heart desires, and more,” 

The Brahmin said : 

“ That which, by lucky fortune brought, in bowl or hand all ready lies, 

Eat it at once nor questions ask, lest thou shouldat lose the oflfei’ed prize,” 

Somadatta replied : 

[183] “ Earth yawns for him, hell’s fiercest fires await the traitor at the end, 
Or, with fell hunger gnawed, he pines a living death, who cheats his 
friend. 

Ask Bhuridatta, — ^he will give, if you want wealth, the wished-for boon ; 
But if yoxi sin, I fear the sin will find you out and that right soon.” 

The Brahmin said : 

“ But, through a costly sacrifice Brahmins may sin and yet be clean ; 

Great sacrifices we will bring and, sO' made pure, escape the sin.” 

Somadatta said ; 

“Cease your vile talk, I will not stay, — this very moment 1 depart, 

I will not go one step with you, this baseness rankling in your heart.” 

So saying, the wise youth, rejecting his father’s counsel, exclaimed 
with a loud voice which startled the deities in the neighbourhood, “ I will 
not go with such a sinner,” and fled away as his father stood looking on ; 
and, plunging into the recesses of Himavat, there became an ascetic, and, 
having practised the Faculties and the Attainments and become perfected 
in mystic meditation, he was born in the Brahma world. The Teacher 
explained this in the following stanza ; 

“The noble Somadatta thus rebuked bis father where he stood, 

Startling the spirits of the place, and turned and hurried from the wood.” 

The outcast Brahmin thought to himself, “ Whither will Somadatta 
go except to his own home and when he saw that Alambayana was a 
little vexed, [184] he said to him, “ Do not mind, Alambayana, I will 
introduce you to Bhuridatta.” So he took him and went to the place 
where the snake king kept the fast-day ; and when he saw him lying on 


^ Of. Hitopad. iv., story 8. 
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the top of the ant-hill with his hoods contracted he stood a little way off, 
and holding out his hand uttered two stanzas : 

“ Seize this King-serpent where he lies and snatch forthwith that priceless gem, 
Which bright-red like a lady-bird glows on his head a diadem. 

On yonder ant-heap see ! he lies, stretched out without a thought of fear, — 
Spread like a heap of cotton there, — seize him before he knows you’re near.” 

The Great Being opened his eyes, and, seeing the outcast, he pondered, 
“ I took this fellow to my Naga home and settled him in high prosperity, 
but he would not accept the jewel which I gave him, and now he is come 
here with a snake-charmer. But if I were angry with him for his 
treachery, my moral character would be injured. Now my first of all 
duties is to keep the fast-day in its four periods, — that must remain 
inviolate ; so whether Alambayana cut me in pieces or cook me or fix 
me on a spit, I must at all events not be angry with him.” So closing his 
eyes and following the highest ideal of Resolution he placed his head 
between his hoods and lay perfectly motionless b 


V. 

Then the outcast Brahmin exclaimed, “0 Alambayana, do you seize 
this Naga and give me the gem.” Alambayana, being delighted at seeing 
the Naga, and not oaring the least for the gem, threw it into his hand, 
saying, “Take it, Brahmin”; but the jewel slipped out of his hand, and as 
soon as it fell it went into the ground and was lost in the Naga-world. 
The Brahmin found himself bereft of the three things, the priceless gem, 
Bhuridatta’s friendship, and his son, and went off to his home, loudly 
lamenting, “ I have lost everything, I would not follow my son’s words.” 
But Alambayana, [185] having first anointed his body with divine drugs 
and eaten a little and so fortified himself within, uttered the divine spell, 
and, going up to the Bodhisatta, seized him by the tail, and, holding him 
fast, opened his mouth and, having himself eaten a drug, spat into it. 
The pure-natured Naga king did not allow himself to feel any anger 
through fear of violating the moral precepts, and though he opened his 
eyes did not open them to the fulP.' After he had made the snake full of 
the magic drug, and, holding him by the tail with his head downwards, 
had shaken him and made him vomit the food he had swallowed, he 
stretched him out at full length on the ground. Then pressing him like 
a pillow with his hands he crushed his bones to pieces, and then, seizing 
his tail, pounded him as if he were beating cloth. The Great Being felt 
no anger even though he suffered such pain. 

^ [‘ Sila-khandam nitthitam.’] 

* Would their full gaze have made the offender blind? 
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The Teacher described this in, the following stanza : 

“By dint of drugs of magic power and muttering spells with evil skill, 

He seized and held him without fear and made him subject to his will” 

Having thus made the Great Being helpless, he prepared a basket of 
creepers and threw him into it ; at first his huge body would not go into 
it, but after kicking it with his heels he forced it to enter. Then, going 
to a certain village, he set the basket down in the middle of it and 
shouted aloud, “Let all come here who wish to see a snake dance” ; and 
all the villagers crowded round.. Then he called to the Naga king to 
come out, and the Great Being reflected, “ It will be best for me to please 
the crowd and dance to-day ; perhaps he will gain plenty of money and in 
his content will let me go ; whatever he makes me do, I will do it.” So 
when Alambayana took him out of the basket and told him to swell out 
he assumed his full size ; and so when he told him to become small or 
round or heaped up like a bank*, or to assume one hood or two hoods or 
three or four or five or ten or twenty or any number up to a hundred, 
or to become high or low, or to make his body visible or invisible, or to 
become blue or yellow or red or white or pink, or to emit water, or to 
emit water and smoke, [ 186 ] he made himself assume all these various 
appearances as he was commanded and exhibited his dancing powers. 
No one who witnessed it could keep back his tears and the people brought 
gold coin, gold, garments, ornaments, and the like, so that he received a 
hundred thousand pieces in that village alone. 

Now at first, after he had captpred the Great Being, he had intended 
to let him go when he had gained a thousand pieces ; but when he had 
made such a harvest, he said, “ I have gained all this money in one little 
village, — what a fortune I shall get in a city ! ” So, after settling his 
family there, he made a basket all covered with jewels, and having thrown 
the Great Being into it, he mounted a luxurious carriage and started with 
a great train of attendants. He made him dance in every village and 
town which they passed, and at last they reached Benares. He gave the 
snake-king honey and fried grain, and killed frogs. for him to eat; but 
he would not take the food, through fear of not being released from his 
captivity®; but even though he did not take his food, the other made 
him shew his sports, and began with the four villages at the gates of the 
city, where he spent a month. Then on the fast-day of the fifteenth he 
announced to the king that he would that day exhibit the snake’s dancing 
powers before him. The king in consequence made a proclamation by 
beat of drum and collected a large crowd, and tiers of scaffolding were 
erected in the courtyard of the palace®. 

1 B' vappito, from vappo? [The text reads vippito.} 

® Through the guilt which he would incur through eating. 

® [Eilana-khandam nit^tam.] 


But ou the day when the Bodhisatta was seized by Alambana, the 
Great Being's mother saw in a dream that a black man with I’ed eyes had 
cut off her arm with a sword and was carrying it away, streaming with 
blood. She sprang up in terror, but on feeling her right arm she recog- 
nised it to be only a dream. Then she considered in herself, “I liave 
seen an evil frightful dream j it portends some misfortune either to my 
four sons or to King Dhatarattha or to myself.” But presently she fixed 
her thoughts especially on the Bodhisatta: “Now all the others are 
dwelling in the Naga-world, but he has gone into the world of men 
resolved to keep the precepts and under a vow to observe the fast-day ; 
therefore I wonder whether some snake-charmer or garula is seizing him.” 
So she thought of him more and more, and at last at the end of a fortnight 
she became quite dejected, saying, “ My son could not live a whole fort- 
night without me, — surely [187] some evil must have befallen him.” 
After a month had passed there was no limit to the tears which flowed 
from her eyes in her distress, and she sat watching the road by which he 
would come back, continually saying, “Surely he will now be coming 
home, — surely he will now be coming home.” Then her eldest son 
Sudassana came with a great retinue to pay a visit to his parents at the 
end of a month’s absence, and having left his attendants outside he 
ascended the palace, and after saluting his mother stood on one side; 
but she said nothing to him as she kept sorrowing for Bhuridatta. He 
thought to himself, “Whenever I have returned before my mother has 
always been pleased and given me a kind welcome, but to-day she is 
in deep distress ; what can be the reason 1 ” So he asked her, saying : 

“ You see me come with all success, my every wish has hit the mark ; 

And yet you shew no signs of joy, and your whole countenance is dark, — 
Dark as a lotus rudely plucked which droops and withers in the hand; 

Is this the welcome which you give when 1 come back from foreign land?” 

Even at these words of his she still said nothing. Then Sudassana 
thought, “ Can she have been abused or slandered by someone ? ” So he 
uttered another stanza, questioning her : 

“Has anyone upbraided you or are you racked with secret pain, 

That thus your countenance is dark, e’en when you see me back again ? ” 

She replied as follows : 

“ I saw an evil dream, my son, a month agone this very day ; 

[188] There came a man who lopped my arm as on my bed I sleeping lay, 
And carried off the bleeding limb,— -no tears of mine his hand could stay. 
Blank terror overpowers my heart, and since I saw that cruel sight 
A moment’s peace or happiness I have not known by day or night.” 
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When she had said this she burst out lamenting, “I cannot see any- 
where my darling son your youngest brother; some evil must have 
happened to him,” and she exclaimed : 

“ He whom fair maidens in their bloom used to be proud to wait upon, 

Their hair adorned with golden nets, — Bhflridatta, — alas ! is gone ; 

He whom stout soldiers used to guard, with their drawn swords, a gallant train, 
Flashing like kanikara flowers, — alas ! I look for him in vain ! 

I must pursue your brother’s track and find where he has fixed to dwell, 
Fulfilling his ascetic vow, and learn myself if all be well.” 

Having uttered these words she set out with his retinue as well as her own. 
How Bhuridatta’s wives had not felt anxious when they did not find 
him on the top of the ant-hill, as they said that he was no doubt gone to 
his mother’s home; but when they heard that she was coming weeping 
because she could nowhere see her son, they went to meet her and fell at 
her feet, making a loud lamentation, “O lady, it is a month to-day since 
we last saw your son.” 

The Teacher described this as follows : 

“ The wives of BhUridatta there beheld his mother drawing nigh. 

And putting out their arms they wept with an exceeding bitter cry ; 

‘ BhUridatta, thy son, went hence a month a^o, we know not where; 
Whether he be alive or dead we cannot tell in our despair.’” 

[189] The mother joined with her daughters-in-law in their lamenta- 
tions in the middle of the road and then went up with them into the 
palace, and there her grief burst forth as she looked on her son’s bed : 

“Like a lone bird whose brood is slain, when it beholds its empty nest, 

So soiTow, when I look in vain for BhUridatta, fills my breast. 

Deep in my heart my grief for him burns with a fierce and steady glow 
Just like the furnace which a smith carries where’er he is called to go.” 

As she thus wept, Bhuridatta’s house seemed to be filled with one 
continuous sound like the hollow roar of the ocean. Ho one could 
remain unmoved, and the whole dwelling was like a sal-forest smitten 
by the storm of doom’s-day. 

The Teacher thus described it: 

“ Like sal-trees prostrate in a storm, their branches broken, roots uptorn, 

So mother, wives, and children, lay in that lone dwelling-place foilorn.” 

Arittha and Subhaga also, the brothers, who had come to visit their 
parents, heard the noise and entered Bhuridatta’s dwelling and tried to 
comfort their mother. 

The Teacher thus described it : 

“Arittha then and Subha^, eager to help and comfort, come, 

Heanng the sounds of mid lament which rose in Bhuridatta’s home; 

‘ Mother, be calm, thy wailing end, — ^this is the lot of aU who live ; 

They aU must pass from birth to birth : change rules in all things, — do not 
grieve.’ ” 
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[1 90] Samuddaja^ replied : 

‘‘My son, I know it but too well, this is the lot of all who live, 

But now no common loss is mine, — ^left thus forlorn I can but grieve; 
Veri^ if I see him not, my jewel and my soul’s delight. 

My Bhftridatta, I will end my wretched life this very night.” 

Her sons answered: 

“ Mourn not, dear mother, still your grief, — ^we’ll bring our brother back ; 
Through the wide earth on every side we will pursue his track 
O’er hill and dale, through village, town and city, till he’s found,— 

Within ten days we promise you to bring him safe and sound.” 

Then Sudassana thought, “If we all three go in one direction there will 
be much delay : we must go to three different places, — one to the world 
of the gods, one to Himavat, and one to the world of men. But if 
Kanarittha® goes to the land of men he will set that village or town on fire 
where he shall happen to see Bhuridatta, for he is cruel-natured, — it 
will not do to send him ” ; so he said to him, “ Do thou go to the world of 
the gods ; if the gods have carried him to their world in order to learn the 
law from him, then do thou bring him thence.” But he said to Subhaga, 
“ Do thou go to Himavat and search for Bhuridatta in the five rivers and 
come back.” But as he was resolving to go himself to the world of men, 
he reflected, “If I go as a young man people will revile® me; I must 
go as an ascetic, for ascetics are dear and welcome to men.” So he took 
the garb of an ascetic and, after bidding his mother farewell, set out. 

JSTow the Bodhisatta had a sister, born of another mother, named 
Accimukhi, who had a very great love for the Bodhisatta. When she 
saw Subhaga setting out, she said to him, [191] “Brother, I am greatly 
troubled, I will go with you.” “Sister,” he replied, “you cannot go with 
me, for I have assumed an ascetic’s dress.” “ I will become a little frog 
and I will go inside your matted hair.” On his consenting, she became a 
young frog and lay down in his matted hair. Subhaga resolved that he 
would search for him from the very commencement, so asked his wife 
where he spent the fast-day and went there first of all. When he saw 
there the blood on the spot where the Great Being had been seized by 
Alambana and the place where the latter had made the basket of creeping 
plants, he felt sure that the Bodhisatta had been seized by a snake-charmer 
and being overcome with grief, and having his eyes filled with tears, he 
followed Alambana’s track. When he came to the village where he had 
first displayed the dancing, he asked the people whether a snake-charmer 
had shewn his tricks there with such and such a kind of snake. “Yes, 
Alambana shewed these tricks a month ago.” “Did he gain anything 
thereby?” “Yes, he gained a hundred thousand pieces in this one 

> See supra, p. 85. * See p. 87. 

* I read osapmanti (s/ava^ap). 
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place.” “Where has he gone now?” “To such and such a village.” 
He went oif and, asking his way as he went, he at last arrived at the 
palace-gate. Now at that very moment Alambana had come there, just 
bathed and anointed, and wearing a tunic of fine cloth and making his 
attendant carry his jewelled basket. A great crowd collected, a seat was 
placed for the king, and he, while he was still within the palace, sent 
a message, “ I am coming, let him make the king of snakes play.” Then 
Alambana placed the jewelled basket on a variegated rug, and gave the 
sign, saying, “Come hither, O snake-king.” At that moment Sudassana 
was standing at the edge of the crowd, while the Great Being put out his 
head and looked round surveying the people. Now Nagas look at a 
crowd for two reasons, to see whether any garula is near or any actors if 
they see any garulas, they do not dance for fear, — if any actors, they do 
not dance for shame. The Great Being, as he looked, beheld his brother 
in another part of the crowd, and, repressing the tears which filled bis 
eyes, he came out of the basket and went up to his brother. The crowd, 
seeing him approach, retreated in fear and Sudassana was left alone ; so he 
went up to him and laid his head on his foot and wept } and Sudassana 
also wept. The Great Being at last stopped weeping and went into the 
basket. Alambana said to himself, “ This Naga must have bitten yonder 
ascetic, I must comfort him ” ; so he went up to him and said : 

■ [19^ “It slipped out of my hand and seized your foot with all its might; 

Did it chance bite you? never fear, — there’s no harm in its bite.” 

Sudassana wished to have some talk with him, so he answered : 

“ This snake of yours can harm me not, 

I am a match for him, I wot; 

Search where you will, you will not see 
One who can charm a snake like me.” 

Alambana did not know who it was, so he answei’ed angrily : 


“This lout dressed out in Brahmin i 
Let all the assembly hear my word 


lise challenges me to-day, — 
and give us both fair play.” 


Then Sudassana uttered a stanza in answer : 

“A frog shall be my champion, and let a snake be yours, 

Five thousand pieces be the stake, and let us shew our power’s.” 

Alambana rejoined : 

“ I am a man well-backed with means, and you a bankrupt clown ; 

Who will stand surety on your side, and where’s the money down? 

There is my surety, there’s the stake in case I lose the bet ; 

Five thousand coins will shew my powers, — your challenge, see, is met.” 

[193] Sadassana heard him and said, “Well, let us shew our powers 
^ Bead matpasataham, of. p. 34, 1. 23, text. 
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for five thousand pieces ” ; and so undismayed he went up into the royal 
palace and, going up to the king his father-in-law, he said this stanza : 

“ 0 noble monarch, hear my words, —ne'er may good luck thy steps forsake ; 
Wilt thou be surety in my name? Five thousand pieces is the stake.” 

The king thought to himself, “ This ascetic asks for a very large sum, 
what can it mean ? ” so he replied : 

“ Is it some debt your father left or is it all your own, 

That you should come and ask from me such an unheard-of loan?” 

Sudassana repeated two stanzas : 

“ Alambana would beat me with his snake ; 

I with my frog his Brahmin pride will break. 

Come forth, 0 king, with all thy train appear. 

And see the beating which awaits him here,” 

The king consented and went out with the ascetic. When Alambana 
saw him, he thought, “ This ascetic has gone and got the king on his side, 
he must be some friend of the royal family”; so he grew frightened and 
began to follow him, saying ; 

“ I do not want to humble thee, I will not boast at all ; 

But you despise this snake too much, and pride may have a fall.” 

[194:] Sudassana uttered two stanzas: 

“ I do not seek to humble thee, a Brahmin, or despise thy skill ; 

But wherefore thus cajole the crowd with harmless snakes that cannot kill ? 

If people knew your real worth as well as I can see it plain, — 

Why talk of gold ?— a little meal would be the limit of your gain.” 

Alambana grew angry and said : 

“You mendicant in ass’s skin, uncombed and squalid to the sight, 

You dare to scorn this snake of mine, and say forsooth it cannot bite; 
Come near and try what it can do,— learn by experience if you must ; 

I wari’ant you its harmless bite will make of you a heap of dust.” 

Then Sudassana uttered a stanza, mocking him : 

“ A rat or water-snake perchance may bite 
And leave its poison if you anger it; 

But your red-headed snake is harmless quite, 

It will not bite, however much it spit.” 

Alambana replied in two stanzas: 

“ I have been told by holy saints who practised penance ceaselessly, — 
Those who in this life give their alms will go to heaven when they die; 

I counsel you to give at once if you have anything to give, — 

This snake will turn you into dast , — joix have but little time to live.” 

Sudassana said : 

“I too have heard from holy saints, those who give alms will go to heaven; 
Q-ive you yoxu* alms while yet you may, if you have aught that can be given. 
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[195] This is no common snake of mine, shell make you lower your boastful 
tone ; 

A daughter of the Naga king, and a half-sister of my own,— 

Accimukhi, — ^her mouth shoots flames ; her poison ’s of the deadliest known.” 

Then he called to her in the middle of the crowd, “O Accimukhi, 
come out of my matted locks and stand on my hand ” ; and he put out his 
hand ; and when she heard his voice she uttered a cry like a frog three 
times, while she was lying in his hair, and then came out and sat on 
his shoulder, and springing up dropped three drops of poison on the palm 
of his hand and then entered again into his matted locks. Sudassana 
stood holding the poison and exclaimed three times, “This country will 
be destroyed, this country will be wholly destroyed ” ; the sound filled all 
Benares with its extent of twelve leagues. The king asked what should 
destroy it. “O king, I see no place where I can drop this poison.” 
“This earth is big enough, drop it there.” “That is not possible,” he 
answered, and he repeated a stanza : 

“ If I should drop it on the ground, — ^listen, 0 king, to me, — 

The grass and creeping plants and herbs would parched and blasted be.” 

“ Well then, throw it into the sky.” “ That also is not possible,” he 
said, and he repeated a stanza : 

“If I should do thy best, 0 king, and throw it in the sky. 

No rain nor snow will fall from heaven till seven long years roll by.” 

“ Then throw it into the water.” “ That is not possible,” he said, and 
he repeated a stanza : 

[196] “If in the water it were dropped, — listen, 0 king, to me, — 

Pishes and tortoises would die and all that lives i’ the sea.” 

Then the king exclaimed, “I am utterly at a loss,— -do you tell us 
some way to prevent the laud being destroyed.” “ 0 king, cause three 
holes to be dug here in succession.” The king did so. Sudassana filled 
the middle hole with drugs, the second with cowdung, the third with 
heavenly medicines ; then he let fall the drops of poison into the middle 
hole. A flame, which filled the hole with smoke, burst out ; this spread 
and caught the hole with the cowdung, and then bursting out again it 
caught the hole filled with the heavenly plants and consumed them all, 
and then itself became extinguished. Alambayana was standing near that 
hole, and the heat of the poison smote him, — the colour of his skin at 
once vanished and he became a white leper. Filled with terror, he 
exclaimed three times, “I will set the snake-king free.” On hearing 
him the Bodhisatta came out of the jewelled basket, and assuming a form 
radiant with all kinds of ornaments, he stood with all the glory of Indra. 
Sudassana also and Accimukhi stood by. Then Sudassana said to the 
king, “ Dost thou not know whose children these are ? ” “I know not.” 
“Thou dost not know us, but thou knowest that the king of Kasi gave 
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Hs daughter Samuddaja to Bhatarattha.” “ I know it well, for she was 
my youngest sister.” “We are her sons, and you are our uncle.” Then 
the king embraced them and kissed their heads and wept, and brought 
them up into the palace, and paid them great honour. While he was 
shewing all kindness to Bhuridatta he asked him how Alambana had 
caught him, when he possessed such a terrible poison. Sudassana related 
the whole story and then said, “ O great monarch, a king ought to rule 
his kingdom in this way,” and he taught his uncle the Law. Then he said, 
“ 0 uncle, our mother is pining for want of seeing Bhuridatta, we cannot 
stay longer away from her.” “It is right, you shall go ; but I too want 
to see my sister ; how can I see her V’ “ O uncle, where is our grand- 
father, the king of Kasi 1 ” [1^7] “He could not bear to- live without my 
sister, so he left his kingdom and became an ascetic, and is now dwelling 
in such and such a forest.” “ Uncle, my mother is longing to see you and 
my grandfather j we will take her and go to our grandfather’s hermitage, 
and then you too will see him.” So they fixed a day and departed from 
the palace j and the king, after parting with his sister’s sons, returned 
weeping ; and they sank into the earth and went to the Naga-worldb 


VII. 

When the Great Being thus came among them, the city became filled 
with one universal lamentation. He himself was tired out with his 
month’s residence in the basket and took to a sick-bed; and there was 
no limit to the number of Nagas who came to visit him, and he tired 
himself out, talking to them. In the meantime Kanarittha, who had gone 
to the world of the gods® and did not find the Great Being there, was the 
first to come back; so they made him the doorkeeper of the Great Being’s 
sick residence, for they said that he was passionate and could keep away 
the crowd of Nagas. Subhaga also, after searching all Himavat and after 
that the great ocean and the other rivers, came in the course of his 
wanderings to search the Yamuna. But when the outcast Brahmin saw 
that Alambana had become a leper, he thought to himself, “He has become 
a leper because he worried Bhuridatta ; now I too, through lust of the 
jewel, betrayed him, although he had been my benefactor, to Alambana, 
and this crime will come upon me. Before it comes, I will go to the 
Yamuna and will wash away the guilt in the sacred bathing-place.” So 
he went down into the water, saying that he would wash away the sin of 
his treachery. At that moment Subhaga came to the spot, and, hearing 
his words, said to himself, “ This evil wretch for the sake of a gem-charm 

1 [Nagaxa-pavesana-khandam nitthitam.] 

2 Of. p. 100. 
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betrayed my brother, who had given him such a means of enriching 
himself, to Alambana; I will not spare his life.” So, twisting his tail 
round his feet and dragging him into the water, he held him down ; 
then when he was breathless he let him remain quiet a while, [198] and 
when the other lifted his head up he dragged him in again and held him 
down ; this he repeated several times, until at last the outcast Brahmin 
lifted his head and said : 

“I’m bathing at this sacred spot here in Payaga’s holy flood; 

My limbs are wet with sacred drops, — ^what cruel demon seeks my blood 1 ” 

Subhaga answered him in the following stanza : 

“ He who, men say, in ancient days to this proud Kasi wrathful came, 

And wrapped it round with his strong coils, that serpent-king of glorious 
fame, 

His son am I, who hold thee now: Subhaga, Brahmin, is my name.” 

The Brahmin thought, “ Bhuridatta’s brother will not spare my life, — 
but what if I were to move him to tender-heartedness by reciting the 
praises of his father and mother, and then beg my life 1 ” So he recited 
this stanza : 

“Scion of Kasi’s^ royal race divine. 

Thy mother born from that illustrious line, 

Thou wouldst not leave the meanest Brahmin’s slave 
To perivsh drowned beneath the ruthless wave.” 

[199] Subhaga thought, “This wicked Brahmin thinks to deceive me 
and persuade me to let him go, but I will not give him his life ” ; so he 
answered, reminding him of his old deeds : 

“A thirsty deer approached to drink — from your tree-porch your shaft flew 
down : 

In fear and pain your victim fled, spurred by an impulse not its own ; 

Deep in the wood you saw it fall and bore it on your carrying-pole 
To where a banyan’s shoots grew thick, clust.:ring around the parent bole; 

The parrots sported in the boughs, the kokil’s song melodious rose, 

Green spread the grassy sward below, — evening invited to repose; 

But there your cruel eye perceived my brother, who the boughs among 
In summer pomp of colour drest sported with his attendant throng. 

He in his joyance harmed you not, but you in malice lid him slay, 

An innocent victim, — lo that crime comes back on your own head to-day, 

I will not spare your life an hour, — my utmost vengeance you shall pay.” 

Then the Brahmin thought, “ He will not give me my life, but I must 
try my best to escape ” ; so he uttered the following stanza : 

“Study, the offering of prayers, libations in the sacred fire. 

These three things make a Brahmin’s life inviolate to mortal’s ire.” 

[200] Subhaga, when he heard this, began to hesitate and he thought 
1 [The text reads Kamassa, ^another name for the king of Kasi’ (Schol.).] 
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to himself, “I will carry him to the Naga-world and ask my brothers 
about this ” ; so he repeated two stanzas : 

“Beneath the Famuna’s sacred stream, stretching to far Himalaya’s feet, 
Lies deep the Naga capital where Dhatarattha holds his seat ; 

There all my hero brethren dwell, to them will I refer thy plea, 

And as their judgment shall decide, so shall thy final sentence be.” 

He then seized him by the neck, and, shaking him with loud abuse and 
revilings, carried him to the gate of the Great Being’s palace \ 


VIII. 

Kanarittha who had become the doorkeeper was sitting there, and 
when he saw that the other was being dragged along so roughly he went 
to meet them, and said, “ Subhaga, do not hurt him ; all Brahmins are 
the sons of the great spirit Brahman ; if he learned that we were hurting 
his son he would be angry and would destroy all our Kaga-world. In 
the world Brahmins rank as the highest and possess great dignity ; thou 
dost not know what their dignity is, but I do.” For they say that 
Kanarittha in the birth immediately preceding this had been born as a 
sacrificing Brahmin, and therefore he spoke so positively. Moreover being 
skilled in sacrificial lore from his former experiences, he said to Subhaga 
and the Naga assembly, “ Come, I will describe to you the character of 
sacrificial Brahmins,” and he went on as follows : 

“The Veda and the sacrifice, things of high worth and dignity, 

Belong to Brahmins as their right, however worthless they may be; 

Great honour is their privilege ; and he who flouts them in his scorn, 

Loses his wealth and breaks the law, and lives guilt-burdened and forlorn.” 

[201] Then Kanarittha asked Subhaga if he knew who had made the 
world ; and when he confessed his ignorance, he told this stanza to shew 
that it was created by Brahman the grandfather of the Brahmins : 

“Brahmins he made for study; for command 
He made the Khattiyas; Vessas plough the land; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth the Lord’s behest.” 

Then he said, “These Brahmins have great powers, and he who 
conciliates them and gives them gifts is not fated to enter any new 
birth, but goes at once to the world of the gods”; and he repeated 
these stanzas ; 

“Kuvera, Soma, Yaruna, of old, 

Dhata, Vidhata, and the Sun and Moon, 

Offered their sacrifices manifold, 

And to their Brahmin priests gave every boon. 

^ [* Mahasattassa pariyesana-kha^^dam nitthitam.’] 
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The giant Ajjun too who wrought such woe, 

Round whose huge bulk a thousand arms once grew, 

Each several pair with its own threatening bow, 

Heaped on the sacred flame the ofierings due.” 

[202] Then he went on describing the glory of the Brahmins and how 
the best gifts are to be given to them. 

“That ancient king who feasted them so well 
Became at last a god, old stories tell. 

King Mujalinda long the fire adored. 

Glutting its thirst with all the ghee he poured ; 

And at the last the earned reward it brought, 

He found the pathway to the heaven he sought,” 

He also repeated these stanzas to illustrate this lesson : 

[203] “ Dujipa lived a thousand years in all, 

Chariots and hosts xmnumbered at his call; 

But an ascetic’s life was his at last. 

And from his hermitage to heaven he past, 

SSgara all the earth in triumph crost, 

And raised a golden sacrificial post; 

None worshipped fire more zealously than he, 

And he too rose to be a deity. 

The milk and curds which AAga, KSsi’s lord, 

In his long offerings so profusely poured, 

Swelled Ganga to an ocean by their flood. 

Until at last in Sakka’s courts he stood. 

Great Sakka’s general on the heavenly plain. 

By soma-offerings did the honour gain ; 

[204] He who now marshals the immortal powers 
Rose from a mortal sin-stained lot like ours. 

Brahma the great Creator, he who made 
The mountains landmarks in his altar yard, 

Whose best the Ganges in its path obeyed. 

By sacrifice attained his great reward.” 

Then he said to him, “ Brother, know you how this sea became salt 
and undrinkable?” “I know not, Arittha.” “You only know how to 
injure Brahmins,— -listen to me.” Then he repeated a stanza ; 

“A hermit student, versed in prayer and spell, 

Once stood upon the shore, as I’ve heard tell ; 

[205] He touched the sea, — it forthwith swallowed him, 

And since that day has been undrinkable.” 

“ These Brahmins are all like this ” j and he uttered another stanza ; 

“ When Sakka first attained his royal throne. 

His special favour upon Brahmins shone; 

East, west, north, south, they made their ritual known. 

And found at last a Veda of their own.” 

Thus Arittha described the Brahmins and their sacrifices and Vedas. 

When they heard his words, many Nagas came to visit the Bodhisatta’s 
sick-bed, and they said to one another, “He is telling a legend of the past,” 
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and they seemed to be in danger of accepting false doctrine. Now the 
Bodhisatta heard it all as he lay in his bed, and the Nagas told him about 
it; then the Bodhisatta reflected, “Arittha is telling a false legend, — I 
will interrupt his discourse, and put true views into the assembly.” So 
he rose and bathed, and put on all his ornaments, and sat down in the 
pulpit and gathered all the Naga multitude together. Then he sent for 
Arittha and said to him, “Arittha, you have spoken falsely when you 
describe the Brahmins and the Vedas, for the sacrifice of victims by all 
these ceremonies of the Vedas is not held to be desirable and it does not 
lead to heaven, — see what unreality there is in your words ” ; so he 
repeated these gathas describing the various kinds of sacrifice : 

[206] “These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils, 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye. 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave ; 

The fire, though tended well for long years past, 

Leaves his base master without hope at last. 

Though all earth’s trees in one vast heap were piled 
To satisfy the fire’s insatiate child. 

Still would it crave for more, insatiate still, — 

How could a Naga hope that maw to fill? 

Milk ever changes, — thus where milk has been 
Butter and curds in natural course are seen ; 

And the same thirst for change, pervades the fire. 

Once stirred to life it mounts still higher and higher. 

Fire bursts not forth in wood that ’s dry or new, 

Fire needs an eflfbrt ere it leaps to view ; 

If dry fresh timber of itself could burn, 

Spontaneous would each forest blaze in turn. 

If he wins merit who to feed the flame 
Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 
When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade 
Or those who burn the corpses of the dead. 

[207] But none, however zealously he prays 

Or heaps the fuel round to feed the blaze. 

Gains any merit by his mummeries, — 

The fire for all its crest of smoke soon dies. 

Were Fire the honoured being that you think, 

Would it thus dwell with refuse and with stink, 

Feeding on carrion with a foul delight, 

Where men in horror hasten from the sight? 

Some worship as a god the crested flame. 

Barbarians give to water that high name; 

But both alike have wandered from their road: 

Neither is worthy to be called a god. 
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To worship fire, the common drudge of all, 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin, — 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win ? 

These Brahmins all a livelihood require. 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate who all things planned 
Worship himself the creature of his hand? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain; 

‘Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas ; Vessas plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest i.’ 

[208] We see these rules enforced before our eyes, 

None but the Brahmins offer sacrifice, 

None but the Khattiya exercises sway, 

The Vessas plough, the Suddas must obey. 

These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight ; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right? 

If his wide power no limits can restrain. 

Why is his hand so rai'ely spread to bless? 

Why are his creatures all condemned to pain? 

Why does he not to all give happiness? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail? 

Why triumphs falsehood,— truth and justice fail? 

I count your Brahma one th’ injust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong. 

Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, beas, snakes or insects as they will, — 

These are your savage customs which I hate, — 

Such as Kamboja* hordes might emulate. 

[210] If he who kills is counted innocent 
And if the victim safe to heaven is sent, 

[211] Let Brahmins Brahmins kill — so all were well— 

And those who listen to the words they tell. 

We see no cattle asking to be slain 

That they a new and blotter life may gain, — 

Rather they go unwilling to their death 
And in vain struggles yield their latest breath. 

To veil the post, the victim and the blow 
The Brahmins let their choicest rhetoric flow; 

‘ The post shall as a cow of plenty be 
Securing all thy heart’s desires to thee’; 

But if the wood thus round the victim spread 
Had been as full of treasure as they said, 

1 See p. 106. 

“ The Kambojas were a north-western tribe who were supposed to have lost their 
original Aryan customs and to have become barbarous, see Manu, x. 44. 
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As full of silver, gold and gems for us, 

With heaven’s unknown delights as overplus, 

They would have offered for themselves alone 
And kept the rich reversion as their own. 

These cruel cheats, as ignorant as vile, 

Weave their long frauds the simple to beguile, 

‘Offer thy wealth, cut nails and beard and hair, 

And thou shalt have thy bosom’s fondest prayer.’ 

The offerer, simple to their hearts’ content. 

Comes with his purse, they gather round him fast, 

Like crows around an owl, on mischief bent, 

[212] And leave him bankrupt and stripped bare at last, 

The solid coin which he erewhile pos.sessed, 

Exchanged for promises which none can test. 

Like grasping strangers^ sent by those who reign 
The cultivators’ earnings to distrain, 

These rob where’er they prowl with evil eye,— 

No law condemns them, yet they ought to die. 

The priests a shoot of Butea must hold 
As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old ; 

Indra’s right arm ’tis called ; but were it so. 

Would Indra triumph o’er his demon foe? 

Indra’s own arm can give him better aid, 

’Twas no vain sham which made hell’s hosts afraid. 

‘ Each mountain-range which now some kingdom guards 
Was once a heap in ancient altar-yards, 

And pious worshippers with patient hands 

Piled up the mound at some great lord’s commands.’ 

So Brahmins say, — fie on the idle boast, 

Mountains are heaved aloft at other cost ; 

And the brick mound, search as you may, contains 
No veins of iron for the miner’s pains. 

[213] A holy seer well known in ancient days, 

On the seashore was praying, legend says ; 

There was he drowned and since this fate befell 
The ocean’s waves have been undrinkable. 

Rivers have drowned their learned men at will 
By hundreds and have kept their waters still ; 

Their streams flow on and never taste the worse, 

Why should the sea alone incur the curse? 

And the salt-streams which run upon the land 
Spring from no curse but own the digger’s hand. 

At first there wore no women and no men; 

’Twa.s mind first brought mankind to light, — and then, 
Though they all started equal in the race, 

2 Their various failures made them soon change place; 
It was no lack of merit in the past, 

But present faults which made them first or last. 

^ A-kasiya. 

2 Vossaggavibhangam may mean ‘difference of occupation.’ 
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A clever low-caate lad would use his wit, 

And read the hymns nor find his head-piece split ; 

The Brahmins made the Vedas to their cost 
When others gained the knowledge which they lost. 

Thus sentences are made and learned by rote 
In metric forms not easily forgot, — 

The obscurity but tempts the foolish mind, 

They swallow all they’re told with impulse blind. 

Brahmins are not like violent beasts of prey, 

No tigers, lions of the woods are they ; 

They are to cows and oxen near akin, 

Differing outside they are as dull within. 

[214] If the victorious king would cease to fight 

And live in peace with his friends and follow right, 

Conquering those passions which his bosom rend, 

What happy lives would all his subjects spend ! 

The Brahmin’s Veda, Khattiya’s policy, 

Both arbitrary and delusive bo, 

They blindly grope their way along a road 
By some huge inundation overflowed. 

In Brahmin’s Veda, Khattiya’s policy. 

One secret meaning we alike can see ; 

For after all, loss, gain and glory, and shame 
Touch the four castes alike, to all the same. 

As householders to gain a livelihood 
Count all pursuits legitimate and good, 

So Brahmins now in our degenerate day 
Will gain a livelihood in any way. 

The householder is led by love of gain. 

Blindly he follows, dragged in pleasure’s train, 

Trying all trades, deceitful and a fool. 

Fallen alas ! how far from wisdom’s rule.” 

[217] Thu Great Being, having thus confuted their arguments, estab- 
lished his own doctrine, and when they heard his exposition the assembly 
of Nagas was filled with joy. The Great Being delivered the outcast 
Brahmin from the Naga- world and did not wound him with a single 
contemptuous speech. Sagara-brahmadatta also did not let the appointed 
day pass, but went with his complete army to his father’s dwelling-place. 
The Great Being also, having proclaimed by beat of drum that he would 
visit his maternal uncle and grandfather, crossed over from the Yamuna 
and went first to that hermitage with great pomp and magnificence, and 
lus remaining brothei*s and his father and mother came afterwards. At 
that moment Sagara-brahmadatta, not recognising the Great Being, as he 
approached with his great retinue, asked his father^: 

“Whose drunas are these? whose tabours, conchs, and what those instruments, 
whose voice 

‘ Swells with deep concert through “the air and makes the monarch’s heart rejoice? 

1 See V, p. 3224. 
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Who is this youth who marches there, with quiver and with bow arrayed, 
Wearing a golden coronet that shines like lightning round his head ? 

Who is it that approaches there, whose youthful countenance shines bright, 
Like an acacia brand which glows in a smith’s forge with steady light ? 

[218] Whose bright umbrella, golden-hued, o’erpowers the sun in noonday’s 
pride, 

While deftly hangs a fly-flapper ready for action by his side? 

See peacocte’ tails on golden sticks wave by his face with colours blent 
While his bright ear-rings deck his brow as lightning wreaths the firmament. 
What hero owns that long large eye, that tuft of wool between the brows. 
Those teeth as white as buds or shells, their line so faultless and so even, 
Those lac-dyed hands, those bimba lips,^ — ^he shines forth like the sun in heaven ; 
Like some tall sal-tree full of bloom, upon a mountain peak alone, 

Indra in his triumphant dress with every demon foe o’erthrown. 

Who is it bursts upon our view, drawing from out its sheath his brand, 
Its jewelled handle and rich work radiant with, splendour in his hand, 

Who now takes off his golden shoes, richly inwrought with varied thread. 
And, bending with obeisance low, pours honour on the Sage’s head?” 

[219] Being thus asked by his son Sagara-brahmadatta, the ascetic, 
possessed of transcendent knowledge and supernatural power, replied, 
“ 0 my son, these are the sons of King Dhatarattha, the Kaga sons of thy 
sister”'; and he repeated this gatha : 

“These are all Dhatarattha’a sons glorious in power and great in fame, — 
They all revere Samuddaja. and her as common mother claim.” 

While they were thus talking, the host of Kagas came up and saluted 
the ascetic’s feet and then sat down on one side. Samuddaja also saluted 
her father, and tl^en after weeping returned with the Nagas to the Naga- 
world. Sagai’a-brahmadatta stayed there for a few days and then went 
to Benares, and Samuddaja died in the Naga-world. The Bodhisatta, 
having kept the precepts all his life and performed all the duties of the 
fast-day, at the end of his life went with the host of Kagas to fill the 
seats of heaven. 


After the lesson the Teacher exclaimed, “ Thus pious disciples, wise men of 
former times before the Buddha was bom, gave up the glory of the Uaga state 
and rigorously fulfilled the duties of the fast-dajr" ; and he then identified the 
birth : “ At that time tbe family of the great King were my father and mother, 
Devadatta was the outcast Brahmin, Ananda was Somadatta, Uppalavanna was 
AccimukhI, Saripputta was Sudassana, Moggallana was Suhhaga, Sunakkhatta 
was Kanarittha, and I myself was Bhfiridatta.” 


Does this refer to his whiskers? or is it to be taken literally? 
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MAHANARADAKASSAPA-JlTAKA. 

“ There was a king of the Videhasf etc. This story was told by the Master, 
while dwelling in the Latthivana pleas\ire garden, in relation to the conversion 
of Uruvela-Kassapa. Now the Teacher by whom the glorious reign of law was 
begun, [220] after converting the ascetics Uruvela-Kassapa and the rest, came 
to the pleasure garden of Latthivana, surrounded by the thousand bhikkhus 
who had before been ascetics, in order to persuade the King of Magadha to give 
his promise^ ; and at that time, when the Magadha king, who had come with 
an attending company of twelve myriads, had seated himself after saluting the 
Buddha, a dispute arose among the Brahmans and householders of his train, 

“ Has Uruvela-Kassapa placed himself under the spiritual guidance of the great 
Samana, or has the great Samana placed himself under the spiritual ^idance of 
Uruvela-Kassapa?” Then the Blessed One thought to himself, “I will shew 
them that Kassapa has placed himself under my spiritual guiaance,” and he 
uttered this stanza : 

“What was it that you saw, 0 inhabitant of UruvelS, that you, renowned 
for your asceticism 2, abandoned your sacred fire? I ask: you, Kassapa, this 
question, — how is it that your fire sacrifice has been deserted ? ” 

Then the elder, who understood the Buddha’s purport, replied in this 
stanza : 

“The sacrifices only speak of forms and sounds and tastes, and sensual 
pleasures and women ; and knowing that all these things, being found in the 
meraents of material existence, are filth, I took no more delight in sacrifices or 
ofierings.” 

And in order to shew that he was a disciple, he laid his head upon the 
Buddha’s feet and said, “ The Blessed One is my teacher, and I am his disciple.” 
So saying he rose into the air seven times, to the height of a palm tree, two 
palm trees, and so on to seven palm trees, and then having come down and 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down on one side. The great multitude when 
they saw that miracle uttered the glories of the Teacher, saying, “ 0 gi’eat is 
the power of Buddha ; though filled with such a firm conviction of his own, and 
though he believed himself to be a saint, Uruvela-Kassapa burst the bonds 
of error and was converted by the Tathagata.” The Teacher said, “It is not 
wonderful that I who have now attained omniscience should have converted 
him ; in olden time when I was the Brahma named Narada and still subject to 
passion, I burnt this man’s bonds of error and made him humble ” j and so 
saying he told the following, at the request of the audience : 

In the olden time at Mithila in the kingdom of Videha there ruled a 
just king of righteousness named Angati. Now in the womb of his chief 
queen there was conceived a fair and gracious daughter, named Ruja, 

1 He gave the Veluvana pleasure garden to the fraternity, Maliav. i. 22. Of. this 
introduction with the whole chapter. 

“ Or perhaps “ you, an ascetic and a teacher.” See Rhys David’s note Vinaya, 
trans., i. p. 138. [See J&t. i. p. 83, Vin, X, p. 36.] 
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possessing great merit, and one who had offered prayer for a hundred 
thousand ages. All his other sixteen thousand wives were barren. This 
daughter, became very dear and engaging to him. Every day he used to 
send her five and twenty baskets full of various flowers and delicate 
raiment, bidding her adorn herself with them ; [221] and he used to send 
her a thousand pieces, bidding her give away alms every fortnight as 
there was abundance of food and drink. Now he had three ministers, 
Vijaya, Sunama and Alata; and one day when the feast came round 
on the full moon of the fourth month, and the city and the palace were 
adorned like the city of the gods, having properly bathed and anointed 
himself and put on all sorts of ornaments, as he stood with his ministers 
on a terrace at an open window and saw the round moon mounting up 
into the clear sky, he asked his ministers, “ Pleasant indeed is this clear 
night, — ^with what amusement shall we divert ourselves 1 ” 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

“There was a Khattiya king of the Videhas named Ahgati, possessing many 
carriages, wealthy and with an innumerable army. One day on the fifteenth 
night of the fortnight, ere the first watch was over, on the full moon of the 
fourth month of the rains, he gathered his ministers together, — Vijaya, and 
Sunama, and the general Alataka, all wise, fathers of sons, wearing a smile, and 
full of experience. The Videha king questioned them, ‘Let each of you utter 
his wish, this is the full moon of the fourth month, it is moonlight without any 
darkness ; with what diversion to-night shall we pass the time away?’’’ 

Thus asked by the king, each spoke in accordance with the desire 
of his heart. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

“Then the general Alata thus spoke to the king : ‘Let us gather a gay gallant 
army together ; [222] let us go forth to battle, with a countless host of men ; let 
us bring under thy power those who have kept themselves independent ; this is 
my opinion, let us conquer what is still unconquered.” Hearing the words of 
Alata, Sunama spoke thus, ‘All your enemies, 0 king, are met together hei^ — 
they have laid aside their strength and behave themselves with submission ; 
to-day is the chief festival ; war pleases me not. Let them forthwith bring 
to us meat and drink and all kinds of food : O king, enjoy thy pleasure in dance 
and song and music.’ Hearing the words of Sunama, Vijaya spoke thus, ‘All 
pleasures, 0 great king, are always ready at thy side; these are not hard to find, 
so as to rejoice in all thy desires : but even if they are always attained, this 
resolution is not approved by me. Let us wait on some Samana or Brahmin 
learned in sacred lore, one who versed in the text and its meaning may remove 
our doubt to-day as to the olnect of our desire^.’ Having heard the words 
of Vijaya, the king Ahgati sai4, ‘ This saying of Vijaya is what pleases me also. 
Let us wait on some Samana or Brahmin learned in sacred lore, one who versed 
in the sacred text and its meaning may remove our doubt to-day as to the 
object of our desire. Do ye all carry out this resolution ; on what teacher shall 
we wait ? Who, to-day, versed in the sacred text and its meaning, will remove 
our doubt as to the object of our desire ? ’ Having heard the words of Videha, 
Alata replied, ‘ There is yonder naked ascetic in the deer-park, approved by all 
as wise, Quna of the Kassapa family, famous, a man of varied discourse, and 
with a large following of disciples ; wait on him, 0 king, he will remove our 
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doubt.’ Having heard the words of Alata, the king commanded his charioteer, 
‘We will go to the deer-park, bring hither the chariot yoked.’ 

[223] Then they yoked his chariot made of ivory and with silver decorations, 
having its equipage all bright and clean, white and spotless like a clear night >• 
in its appearance. Four Sindh horses were yoked therein, white as lilies, swift 
as the wind, well-trained, wearing golden wreaths, — white the umbrella, white 
the car, white the horses and white the fan. The Videha king as he set out 
with his counsellors shone like the moon. Many wise and strong men armed 
with spears and swords, mounted on horses, followed the kin g of heroes. 
Having traversed the distance, as it were, in a moment, and alighted from 
the chariot, the Videha with his ministers approached Guna on foot ; and even 
the Brahmins and wealthy men who were already gathered at the place the king 
did not order to be removed, though they left him no room.” 

[224] Surrounded by 'that mixed assembly the king sat on one side 
and made his greeting. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

“Then the king sat down on one side on a soft mattress, covered with soft 
variegated squirrel-skins and with a soft cushion put over them. The king, 
being seated, addressed him with the compliments of friendship and civility, 
‘Are your bodily needs provided for? are your vital airs not wasted? is your 
mode of life comfortable ? do you get your due supply of alms ? are your move- 
ments unimpeded ? is your sight unimpaired ? ’ Guna courteously answered the 
Videha who was so attentive to his duties, ‘ All my wants are provided for, and 
those two last-mentioned points are as I would wish them. You too, — are your 
neighbours not too strong for you? have you such good health as you need? 
does your chariot carry you well ? have you none of the sicknesses which afflict 
the body?’ The king, seeking to know the law, having received this kindly 
greeting, next procMded to ask him concerning the meaning and text of the law 
and the rules of right conduct. ‘ How, 0 Hassapa, should a mortal fulfil the 
law towards his parents, bow towai'ds his teacher, and how towards his wife and 
children? how should he behave towards the aged, how towards Samanas and 
Brahmins, how should he deal with his army, how with the people in the 
country ? How should ho practise the law and so eventually attain to heaven ? 
and how do some on account of unrighteousness fall down into hell ?’ ” 

[225] Through the lack of some one who was preeminent among 
omniscient buddhas, paccekabuddhas, buddhist disciples, or sages, the king 
asked his successive royal questions well deserving to be asked, of a poor 
naked mendicant who knew nothing and was as blind as a child ; and he, 
being thus asked, giving no proper answer to the question but seizing the 
opportunity with a “ Hear, O king,” declared his own false doctrine, like 
one who strikes an ox when it is going along or throws refuse into another’s 
food-vessel. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter ; 

“Having heard the Videha king’s words, Kassapa thus replied: ‘Hear, 0 
king, a true unerring utterance. There is no fruit, good or evil, in following 
the law ; there is no other world, 0 king, — who has ever come back hither 
from thence? There are no ancestors,— how can there be father or mother? 
There is no teacher, — who will tame what cannot be tamed? All beings are 
equal and alike, there are none who should receive or pay honour; there 
is no such thing as strength or courage, — how can there be vigour or heroism? 
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All beings are predestined, just as the stern-rope must follow the ship. Every 
mortal gets what he is to get, what then is the use of giving? There is no 
use, O king, in giving, — the giver is helpless and weak ; mfts are enjoined by 
fools and accepted by the wise ; weak fools who think themselves wise give 
to the prudent.’” 

[ 226 ] Having thus described the uselessness of giving, he went on to 
describe the powerlessness of sin to produce consequences hereafter : 

‘“There are seven aggregates indestructible and uninjuring,-— fire, earth, 
water, air, pleasure, and pain, and the soul ; of these seven there is none that 
can destroy or divide, nor are they ever to be destroyed ; weapons pass harmless 
amongst these aggregates. He who carries off another’s head with a sharp 
sword does not divide these aggregates : how then should there be any con- 
sequence from evil doing ? All beings become pure by passing through eighty- 
four great seons ; till that period arrives not even the self-restrained becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins they do not go Ireyond 
that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great eeons : we 
cannot go beyond our destiny any more than the sea beyond its shore.’ ” 

[ 227 ] Thus did the advocate of annihilation enforce his own doctrine 
by his vehemence without appealing to any precedent^ : 

“Having heard Kassapa’s words, Alata thus’ replied ; ‘What you say approves 
itself also to me. I too remember having gone through a former birth. I was 
a cow-killing huntsman named Pingala in a city. Many a sin did I commit in 
wealthy Benares, — many living creatures I slew, buffaloes, hogs, and goats. 
Passing from that birth, I was then bom in the prosperous family of ’a general ; 
verily there are no evil consequences for sin, I did not have to go to hell.’ 

Now there happened to be a slave clothed in rags, named Bijaka, who was 
keeping the fast, and who had come to listen to Gupa j when he heard Kassapa’s 
woms and Alata’s reply, he drew many a hot sigh and burst into tears. The 
Videha king asked him, ‘ Why dost thou weep ? what hast thou seen or heard ? 
why dost thou shew me thy pain ? ’ 

[228] Bijaka replied, ‘I nave no pain to vex me : listen to me, O king. I 
too rememte my former birth, a happy one; I was one Bhavasetthi in the 
city of Saketa, devoted to virtue, pure, ^ven to alms, and esteemed by iBrahmins. 
and rich men; and I remember no single evil de^ that I committed. But 
when I passed from that life I was conceived in the womb of a poor prostitute, 
and was bom to a miserable life. But miserable as I am I keep my tranquil 
mind, and I give the half of my food to whosoever desires it. I fast every 
fourteenth and fifteenth day, and I never hurt living creatures, and I abstain 
from theft. But all the good de^s which I do produce no finiit ; as Alata says, 
I think that virtue is useless, f I lose my game in life as an unskilful dice- 
player; Alata wins as he has (|o!Be, just like a skilled player; I see no door by 
which I may go to heaven; .#it is for this that I weep when I heard what 
Kassapa said.’ 

[229] Having heard Bijaka’s words. King Angati said, ‘ There is no door to 
heaven ; only wait on destiny. Whether thy lot be happiness or misery, it is 
only gained through destiny : all will at last reach aejiverance from trans- 
migration ; be not eager for the future. I too have been fortunate in former 
births and devoted to Brahmins and rich men, but while I was busy adminis- 

^ j myself had meanwhile no enjoyment.’ ” 


Thus having spoken he took his leave: “O venerable Kassapa, all this 
long time*! have been heedless, but no-w at last I have found a teacher, 

1 ^ nippadesato. See St Petersb. Diet., pradega. 
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and from henceforth, following your teaching, I will take my delight only 
in pleasure, and not even hearing discourses on virtue shall hinder me. 
Stay where you are, I will now depart; we may yet see one another 
again and meet hereafter.” 

So saying the King of Videha went to his home. 

[230] When the king first visited Guna he saluted him respectfully 
and then asked his question; hut when he went away, he went without 
any salutation : because Guna was untrue to his name, through his own un- 
worthiness\ he received no salutation, still less did he get alms. So after 
the night was passed and the next day had come, the king gathered his 
ministers together and said to them, “Prepare all the elements of enjoyment, 
henceforth I will only follow the pursuit of pleasure, no other business 
is to be mentioned before me, let such and such a one carry on the ad- 
ministration of justice,” and he gave himself up accordingly to enjoyment. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

“When the night turned to day Angati summoned his ministers into his 
presence and thus addressed them : ‘ In the Candaka palace let them always 
provide pleasures ready for me, let no one come with messages concerning public 
or secret matters. Let Vijaya, Sunama, and the general AlStaka, all three well 
skilled in law, sit in judgment on these matters.’ So the king, having said 
this, thought only of pleasure and busied himself no more in the company of 
Brahmins and wealthy men. 

Then on the fourteenth night the dear daughter of the king, named Euja, 
said to her nurse-mother, ‘Adorn me quickly with my jewels, let my female 
companions wait on me ; to-morrow is the sacred fifteenth day, I will go into 
the royal presence.’ They brought her a garland and precious sandal wood, 
gems, shells, pearls, and precious things and garments of various dyes ; and her 
many attendants, surrounding her as she sat on a golden chair, adorned her, 
shining in her beauty. 

[231] Then in the midst of her train, blazing with all kinds of ornaments, 
Ruja entered the palace Candaka as lightning enters a cloud. Having drawn 
near the king and saluted him, with all due respect®, she sat down on one side 
on a chair inlaid with gold. 

[232] The king, when he beheld her surrounded by her train as if a company 
of heavenly nymphs had visited him, thus addressed her : ‘Do you enjoy yourself 
in the tank within the precincts of the palace? do they always bring you all 
sorts of delicate food? Do you and your maidens gather all kinds of garlands 
and build bowers for yourselves continually, intent upon sport? Is anything 
wanting to you? Let them bring it forthwith, — ask what you will, impetuous® 
one, even though it be as hard to get as the moon.’ 

Hearing his words Eiya answered her father: 

‘ O king, in my lord’s presence every desire of mine is gained. To-morrow 
is the sacred fifteenth day,— let them fong me a thousand pieces, that I may 
give it aU as a gift to the mendicants.’ 

1 [There is a play upon the words Qum attano agumtaya.] 

® Finaye ratom seems used adverbially. 

® [Prof. Cowell has written in the margin, ‘op. ’; but the scholiast explains 

hud4^7nukhi as referring to mustard-paste (saaapakud4em...sd8apa]ca'k'kena) used by 
women for the face.] 
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Hearing Euja’s words King Aiigati replied : 

‘Much wealth has been wasted by you idly and without fruit. You keep 
the fast-days and neither eat nor drink; this idea of the duty of fasting comes 
from destiny, — there is no merit because you abstain. [233] ^ While you live 
with uSj Ruja, put not food away ; there is no other world than this, — ^why vex 
thyself for nought?’ 

Then Euja bright in her beauty, when she heard his words, thus answered him, 
knowing as she did the past and the future law : ‘I have heard in time past and 
I have seen it with mine own eyes, — he who follows children becomes himself a 
child. The fool who associates with fools plunges deep into folly. It is fitting 
for Alata and Bijaka to be deceived ; [234] but thou art a king full of learning, 
wise and skilled in the conduct of afiairs ; how hast thou fallen into such a low 
theory, worthy of children? If a man is purified by the mere course of existence, 
then Guna’s own asceticism is useless ; like a moth flying into the lighted candle, 
the idiot has adopted a naked mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that 
all will at l^t be purified through transmigration, in their great ignorance many 
corrupt their actions ; and being fast caught in the effects of former sins they 
find it hard to escape, as the fish from the hook. 

I will tell thee a parable, 0 king, for thy case ; the wise sometimes learn 
the truth by a parable. As the ship of the merchants, heavy through taking in 
too large a cargo, sinks overladen into the sea, so a man, accumulating sin little 
by little, sinks overladen into hell. Alata’s present cargo, 0 king, is not what 
he is collecting now ; for that which he is now taking on board he will hereafter 
sink to hell. Formerly Alata’s deeds were righteous, and it is as their result 
that he enjoys this prosperity. That merit of his is being spent, for he is all 
intent upon vice ; having forsaken the straight road, he is running headlong in a 
crooked path. 

[236] As the balance properly hung in the weighing-house ^ causes the end 
to swing up when the weight is put in, so does a man cause his fate at last to 
rise if he gathers together every piece of merit little by little, like that slave 
Bijaka intent on merit and thinking too much of heaven. 

In the sorrow which the slave Bijaka now suffers he receives the fruit of 
sins which he formerly committed. That sin is melting away since he is devoted 
to moral virtue, but let him not enter into Kassapa’s devious paths.’ 

Then she proceeded to shew the evil of practising sin and the good results of 
following worthy friends® : 

‘ Whatever friend a king honours, whether he be good or evil, devoted to 
vice or to virtue, the king falls into his power. As is the friend whom he 
chooses for himself and follows, such he himself becomes, — such is the power of 
intimacy. [236] One in constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade 
his associate, just as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise 
become the friend of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up 
stinking fish with a band of kusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so 
is intimacy with a fool ; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common leaf, it will 
acquire a pleasant odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the 
maturity of his own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, let not the wise 
man follow the wicked but follow the good, for the wicked lead to hell, while the 
good bring us to heaven.’ . 

The princess, having discoursed on righteousness in these six stanzas, 
declared the sorrows which she had undergone in her past births : 

1 [A couplet has here been omitted, referring to Bijaka, and almost the same as the 
lines on p. 227® fi.: “B. wept to hear what Kassa^ said.” Obviously they do not 
belong to this place.] 

® Obscure. 


8 [Op. iv. 436M, trans., p. 270,] 
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‘I too remember seven births which I have experienced, and when I go 
from my present life I shall yet pass through seven future ones. My seventh 
former birth, 0 king, was as the sbn of a smith in the city Eajagaha in Magadha. 

I had an evil companion and I committed much evil ; we went about corrupting 
other men’s wives as if we had been immortal. Those actions remained laid up 
like fire covered with ashes.. By the effect of other actions I was born in the 
land of Vaihsa [237] in a merchant’s family in Kosambi, great and prosperous 
and wealthy : I was an only son, continually fostered and honoured. There I 
followed a Mend who was devoted to good works, wise and full of sacred learning, 
and he grounded me in what was god, I fasted through many a fourteenth 
and fifteenth night ; and that action remained laid up like a treasure in water. 
But the fruit of the evil deeds which I had done in Magadha came round to me 
at last like a noxious poison. I passed from thence for a long time, 0 king, 
into the Roruva hell, I endured the effects of my own works ; when I remembw 
it ^ieves me still. After spending there a wretched time through a long 
senes of years, I became a castrated goat in Bhenpakata. [238] I carried the 
sons of the wealthy on my back and in a carriage; it was the fated consequence 
of my going after other men’s wives. 

After that I was born in the womb of a monkey in a forest ; and on the 
day of my birth they shewed me to the leader of the herd, who exclaimed, 
“ Bring my son to me,” and violently seized my testicles with his teeth and bit 
them off in spite of my cries.’ She explained this in verse. 

‘ Passing from this birth, 0 king, I was born as a monkey in a great forest ; 
I was mutilated by the fierce leader of the herd : this was the fated consequence 
of my going after other men’s wives.’ 

Then she went on to describe the other births : 

‘1 was next born, 0 king, as an ox among the Dasanpas, castrated but 
swift and fair to look at, and I long drew a carriage : this was the fatal conse- 
quence of my going after other men’s wives. When I passed from that birth I 
was bom in a family among the Vajjl people^ ; but I was neither man nor 
woman, for it is a very hard thing to attam the being bom as a man ; — this was 
the fatal consequence of my going after other men’s wives. Next, 0 king, I 
was born in the Nandana wood, — a nymph of a lovely complexion in the heaven 
of the Thirty-three, dressed in garments and ornaments of various hues and 
wearing jewelled earrings, skilled in dance and song, an attendant in Sakka’s 
court. While I stayed thr-.*e I remembered all these births and also the seven 
future births which I shall experience when I go from hence. The good which 
I did in Kosambi has come round in its turn, and when I pass from this birth 
I shall be born only among gods or men. For seven births, 0 king, I shall be 
honoured and worshipped, but till the sixth is past I shall not be free from my 
female sex. [239] But there is my seventh birth, 0 king, — a prosperous son of 
the gods, I shall ^ born at last as a male deity in a divine body. Even to-day 
they are gathering garlands from the heavenly tree in Nandana, and there is a 
son of the gods, named Java, who is seeking a garland for me. These sixteen 
years of my present life are only as one moment in heaven, — a hundred mortal 
autumns are only as one heavenly day and night. Thus do our actions follow 
us even through countless births, bringing good or evil, — no action is ever lost.’ 

[240] Then she declared the supreme Law : 

‘He who desires to rise continually from birth to birth, let him avoid 
another’s wife as a man with washed feet the mire. He who desires to rise 
continually from birth to birth, let him worship the Lord as his attendants 
worship Indra. He who wishes for heavenly enjoyments, a heavenly life, glory, 
and happiness, let him avoid sins and follow the threefold law. Watchful and 
wise in body, word and thought, he follows his own highest good, be he bom as 
a woman or a man. "Whosoever are bom glorious in the world and nursed in all 

1 They live on the northern shvores of the Ganges, opposite to Magadha. 
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pleasures, without doubt in former time they had lived a virtuous life ; all 
beings separately abide by their own deserts. Dost thou thyself think, 0 king, 
what caused thee to own these wives of thine like heavenly nymphs, beautifully 
adorned and dressed with golden nets 
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[241] Thus she counselled her father. The Teacher thus explained the j | 

matter: . . . | 

“Thus did the maiden Ruj a please her father, she taught the bewildered i ifi 

one the true road, and devoutly declared to him the law.” I , ,|Bj 

Having proclaimed the law to her father all night from early morning, i i IM 

she said to him, “ 0 king, listen not to the words of a naked heretic, but | } 

receive the words of some good friend^ like me, who tells thee that there is ^ ® 

this world and there is another world, and that there are fated consequences 
to every good or evil action,— rush not on by a wrong road.” Still she 
was not able to deliver her father from his false doctrine : he was only 
pleased when he heard her sweet words, for all parents naturally love their 
dear children's speech, but they do not give up their old opinions. So too 
there arose a stir in the city, “The king’s daughter Ruja is trying to 
drive away heretical views by teaching the law,” and the multitude were 
well-pleased, “ The wise princess will set him free from false teaching to- 
day and will inaugurate prosperity for the citizens.” But though she 
could not make her father understand she did not lose heart, but 
f resolving that by some means or other she would bring her father true 

happiness, she placed her joined hands on her head and after having made 
her obeisance in the ten directions, she offered worship, saying, “In this 
world there are righteous Samanas aud Brahmins who support the world, 
there are the presiding deities, there are the great Brahma deities, — ^let 
them come and cause my father to give up his heresy ] [242] and if they 
have no power in themselves, then let them come by my power and virtue 
and drive away this heresy and bring about the welfare of the whole 
world.” Now the Great Brahma of that time was a Bodhisatta named 
Narada; and the Bodhisatfcas in their mercy, compassion, and sovereignty, 
i cast their eyes over the world from time to time to behold the righteous 

: and the wicked beings. As he was that day looking over the world he 

^ saw the princess worshipping the presiding deities in her desire to deliver 

her father from heresy, and he thought to himself, “Except me, none other 
I can drive away false teaching, I must come to-day and shew kindness to 

the princess and bring happiness to the king and his people. In what 
garb shall I go ? Ascetics are dear and venerable to men and their words 
are counted worthy to be received; I will go in the garb of an ascetic.” 

So he assumed a pleasing human form, having a complexion like gold, 
with his hair matted and a golden needle thrust into the tangle; and 
L having put on a tattered dress red outside and within, and having hung 

^ [The Good Friend is a locus corrmunia of Buddhism. See fifcsa, 43“ etc.] 
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over one shoulder a black antelope’s hide made of silver and decorated 
with golden stars, and having taken a golden begging bowl hung with a 
string o£ pearls, and having laid on his shoulders a golden carrying pole 
curved in three places ^ and taken up a coral water-pot by a string of 
pearls, he went with this garb through the heavens shining like the moon 
in the firmament, and having entered the terrace of the Oanda palace he 
stood in the sky in front of the king. 

The Teacher thus explained it : 

“ Then ITarada came down to men from the Brahma-world, and surveying 
Jambudipa he beheld King Aiigati. Then he stood on the palace before the 
king, and Euja, having beheld him, saluted the divine sage who had come.” 

[243] Then the king, being rebuked by the Brahma’s glory, could not 
remain on his throne, but came down and stood on the ground and asked 
him the cause of his coming and his name and family. 

The Master thus explained it : 

“ Then the king, alarmed in his mind, having come down from his seat spoke 
thus to Narada, making his inquiries: ‘Whence comest thou, of heavenly 
aspect, like the moon illumining the night ; tell me in answer thy name and 
family, how do they call thee in the world of men?”’ 

Then he thought to himself, “This king does not believe in another 
world, I will tell him about another world,” so he uttered a verse ; 

“ I come now from the gods like the moon illumining the night, — I tell thee 
my name and family as thou askest; they know me as Narada and Kassapa.” 

Then the king thought to himself, “ By and bye I will ask him about 
another world ; I will now ask him as to the purpose of this miracle.” 

“In that thou goest and standest in this marvellous fashion, I ask thee, 
O Narada, what does it mean ; for what reason is this miracle wrought ?” 

[244] Narada replied : 

“ Truth, righteousness, self-command, and liberality, — these were in old days 
my notorious virtues ; by these same virtues diligently followed I go swift 
as thought wherever I desire.” 

Even while he was thus speaking the king, unable to believe in 
another world from the inveteracy of his evil doctrines, exclaimed, “Is 
there such a thing as recompense for good actions?” and repeated a stanza: 

“ Thou utterest a marvel when thou talkest of the might brought by good 
actions ; if these things are as thou sayest, Narada, this question, being asked, 
do thou answer me truly.” 

“Ask me, O king ; this is thy business ; this doubt of thine which thou 
feelest, I will assuredly solve it for thee by reasoning, by logic, and by proofs.” 


^ To fit neck and shoulders? 
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[246] The king said : 

“I ask thee this matter, 0 Narada; give me not a false answer to my 
question ; are there really gods or ancestors, — is there another world as people 
say 1” 

Narada answered ; . 

“ There are indeed gods and ancestors, there is another world as people say ; 
but men being greedy and infatuated for pleasure know not of another world in 
their illusion.” 

When the king heard this he laughed and uttered a verse : 

“ If thou believest, Narada, that there is in another world a dwelling-place 
for the dead, then give me here five hundred pieces, and I will give thee a 
thousand in the next world.” 

Then the Great Being replied, reproving him in the midst of the 
assembly : 

“ I would give thee the five hundred if I knew that thou wast virtuous and 
generous ; but who would press thee for the thousand in the next world, if thou, 
the mercile^ one, wast dwelling in hell % Here when a man is averse to virtue, 
a lover of sin, idle, and cruel, — wise men do not entrust a loan to him : there is 
no return from such a debtor. [246] When men know that another is skilful, 
active, virtuous and generous, they invite him to borrow by the advantages they 
hold out; when he has done his business, he will bring back what he has 
borrowed.” 

■ The king, thus rebuked, was not ready with an answer. 

The multitude, being delighted, shouted, “ 0 princess, thou art a being 
of miraculous power, thou wilt deliver the king this day from his false 
doctrines,” and the whole city was filled with excitement. Then by the 
power of the Great Being there was not a person within the range of the 
seven leagues over which Mithila extends who did not hear his teaching 
of the law. Then the Great Being refiected, “ This king has grasped his 
false doctrines very firmly; I will frighten him with the fear of hell 
and make him give them up, and then I will comfort him with some 
heaven of the gods ” ; so he said to him, “ 0 king, if thou dost not give up 
these doctrines, thou wilt go to hell with its endless torments,” and he 
began to give an account of the different hells : 

“ When thou goest hence thou wilt see thyself dragged by flocks of ravens 
and devoured by them as thou iivest in hell, and by crows, vultures, and hawks, 
with thy body torn and dripping blood : who would press thee for a thousand 
pieces in the next world ? ” 

[247] Having described the raven hell, he said, “If thou dost not 
dwell there, thou wilt dwell in a hell in the space between three spheres,” 
and he uttered a stanza to describe it ; 

“ Blind darkness is there, and no moon or sun, a hell evermore tumultuous 
and dreadful ; it is not known as either night or day ; who would wander seeking 
money in such a place ? ” 
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Then having described that intermediate hell at full length, he said, 

“ O king, if thou abandonest not thy false doctrines, thou wilt suffer not 
only this but other torments as well,” and he uttered a stanza : 

“ Two dogs Sabala and Sama of giant size, mighty and strong, devour with 
their iron teeth him who is driven hence and goes to another world.” 

A similar rule applies to the subsequent hells; therefore all these 
worlds, together with their guardians, are to be described in a pregnant 
prose version of the various gathas as in the preceding narrative, 

“As he lives in hell thus devoured by cruel beasts of torture, with his body 
torn and dripping blood, who would press him for a thot^nd pieces in the next 
world ? 

[248] With arrows and well-sharpened spears the Kalapakajas as enemies 
smite and wound him in hell who before committed evil. 

As he wanders in hell thus smitten in belly and side, and with his entrails 
mangled, his body torn and dripping blood, — who would press him for a thousand 
pieces in the next world ? 

Heaven rains down these spears, arrows, javelins and spikes and various 
weapons, flames fall like burning coals, it rains missiles of rock on the cruel 
man. 

An intolerable hot wind blows in hell, not even a transient pleasure is felt 
there j rushing about, sick, with no refuge, — who would press him for a thousand 
pieces in the next world 1 

Hurrying along yoked in chariots, treading along the fiery ground, [249] 
urged on with goads and sticks, — ^wiio would press him for a thousand pieces in 
the next world 9 

As he climbs a fearful blazing mountain studded with razors, his body 
gashed and dripping with blood, — who would press him for a thousand pieces in 
the next world 9 

As he climbs a dreadful blazing heap of burning coals like a mountain, with 
his body all burned, and miserable, and weeping, — who would press him for a 
thousand pieces in the next world 1 

There are lofty thickets like heaps of clouds, full of thorns, with sharp iron 
spikes which drink the blood of men, — women and men who go after other 
people’s wives have to climb it, driven on by the servants of Yama bearing 
spears in their hands. 

As he climbs the infernal silk-cotton tree all covered with blood, his body 
gashed and flayed, sick and racked with pain, panting with deep hot sighs and 
thus expiating his former crimes, — who would ask him for his old debt 1 

[250] There are lofty forests like heaps of clouds, covered with swords for 
leaves, armed with iron knives which drink the blo^ of men ; as he climbs 
the tree with iron leaves, out with sharp swords, his body gashed and dripping 
blood, — who would press him for the thousand pieces in the next world ? 

When he escapes from that hell of iron leaves and falls into the river Veta- 
ranl, who would ask him for his old debt ? 

On flows the river VetaranI, crueH with boiling water and covered with iron 
lotuses and sharp leaves ; as he is hurried along covered with blood and with his 
limbs all out, in the stream of VetarapI where there is nothing to rest upon, — 
who would a^ him for his debt ?” 
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When the king heard this description of hell from the Great Being, 
bewildered in heart and seeking a refuge, he thus addressed him : 

“I tremble like a tree which is being cut down ; confused in mind, I know 
not which way to turn ; I am tormented with terror, great is my fear, when 
I hear these verses uttered by thee. As when a thing burning is plunged in 
the water, or like an island in a stormy ocean, or like a lamp in the darkness, 
thou art my refuge, 0 sage. 

[261] Teach me, 0 seer, the sacred text and its meaning ; verily the past has 
been all sin ; teach me, Narada, the path of purity, so that I may not fall into hell.” 

Then the Great Being to teach him the path of purity told him by way 
of example of various former kings who had followed righteousness : 

Dhatarattha Vessamitta and Atthaka, Yamataggi and TJsinnara and King 
Sivi, these and other kings, waiting diligently on Brahmins and Samanas, all 
went to Sakka’s heaven ; do thou, O king, avoid unrighteousness and follow 
righteousness. Let them proclaim in thy palace, bearing food in their hands, 

‘ Who is hungry or thirsty ? Who wants a garland or ointment 1 What naked 
man would put on garments decked with various jewels ? Who would take an 
umbrella for his journey, and soft delicate shoes?’ Thus let them proclaim 
aloud in thy city evening and morning. Put not to labour the aged man nor 
the aged ox and horse : give to each the due honour still ; when he was strong 
he fulfilled his position of trust.” 

[262] Thus the Great Being, having discoursed to him concerning 
liberality and good conduct, seeing that the king would be pleased at 
being compared to a chariot, proceeded to instruct him in the law under 
the figure of a chariot which brings every desire : 

“Thy body is called a chariot, swift and provided with the mind as a 
charioteer : having the abstinence from all injur^f^ as its axle, liberality as its 
covering, a careful walk with the feet as the circumference of the wheel, a 
careful handling with the hands as the side of the carriage ; watchfulness over 
the belly is the name of the wheel, watchfulness over the tongue is the 
prevention of the wheel’s rattling. Its parts are all complete through 
truthful speech, it is well fastened together by the absence of slander, its 
frame is all smooth with friendly words and joined welP with well-measured 
speech j well-constructed with faith and the absence of covetousness, with the 
I’espectful salutation of humility as the carriage-pole, with the shaft of gentleness 
and meekness, with the rope of self-restraint, according to the five moral pre- 
cepts, and the key (?) of absence of anger, and the white umbrella of righteous- 
ness, driven with a thorough knowledge of the proper seasons, having the 
three sticks® prepared in his assured confidence, having humble speech as the 
thong, and with the absence of vain-glory as the yoke, with the cushion of 
unattached thoughts, following wisdom and free from dust, — ^let memory be 
thy goad, and the ready application of firmness thy reins ; mind pursues the 
path of self-control with its steeds all equally trained, desire and lust are an 
evil path, but self-control is the straight road. [253] As the steed rushes along 
after forms and sounds and smells, intellect uses the scourge and the soul is the 
charioteer. If one goes with his chariot, if this calmness and firmness be stead- 
fast, he will attain all desires, O king,— -he will never go to hell. 

[254] Thus, 0 king, I have described to thee in various ways that path to 
happiness which I begged Narada to tell me that I might not fall into hell®.” 

^ siUsitot 

® [The ascetic carried a tidandam, three sticks in a bundle, but the reference is 
obscure.] 

® Some of the phrases here are obscure. 1 leave the line 1131 h untranslated. 
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Having thus instructed him in the law and taken away his false 
doctrines, and established him in the moral precepts, he commanded him 
henceforth to eschew evil friends and to follow virtuous friends and to 
take heed how he walked j then he praised the virtues of the princess and 
[255] exhorted the royal court and the royal wives, and then passed in 
their sight to the world of Brahma with great majesty. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, exclaimed, “Not now only, but formerly 
also, Brethren, I converted Uruvela-Kassapa^and cut the net of heresy which 
bound him”; so saying, he identified the Birth, and uttered these stanzas at 
the end : 

“Devadatta was Alata, Bhaddaji was Sunama, Sariputta was Vijaya, 
Mogallana Bijaka, the Licchavi prince Sunakkhalta the naked ascetic Guna ; 
Ananda was Buja who converted the king, and Uruvela-Kassapa the king who 
held false doctrines, and the Bodhisatta^ was the great Brahmfi ; thus ye hold 
the story of the birth.” 


No. 545. 


VIDHUEAPAISTDITA-JATAKA. 

“ Thoxt mt paU and thin and etc. The Master told this tale while 

dwelling in Jetavana, concerning the Perfection of Wisdom. One day the 
Brethren raised a discussion in the Hall of Truth, saying, “Sirs, the Master 
has great and wide wisdom, he is ready and quick-witted, he is sharp and keen- 
witted and able to crush the arguments of his opponents, by the power of his 
wisdom he overthrows the subtil questions propounded by Khattiya sages and 
reduces them to silence, and having established them in the three Refuges and 
the moral precepts, causes them to enter on the path which leads to immor- 
tality.” The Master came and asked what was the topic which the Brethren 
were debating as they sat together ; and on hearing what it was he said, “ It is 
not wonderful, Brethren, that the Tathagata, having attained the Perfection of 
Wisdom, should overthrow the arguments of his opponents and convert Khattiyas 
and others. For in the earlier ages, when he was still seeking for supreme know- 
ledge, he was wise and able to crush the arguments of his opponents. Yea verily 
in the time of Vidhurakumara, on the summit of the Black Motmtain which is 
sixty leagues in height, by the force of my wisdom I converted the Yakkha 
general, Punnaka, and reduced him to silence and made him give his own life 
as a gift” ; ‘and so saying he told a story of the past. 


I. 

Once upon a time in the Kuru kingdom in the city of Indapatta a 
king ruled named Dhanafljaya-korabba. He had a minister named 
Vidhnrapandita who gave his instructions concerning temporal and 
spiritual matters; and having a sweet tongue and great eloquence in 
discoursing of the law, he bewitched all the kings of J ambudipa by hiS 
’>■ Sc. himself at that time. 
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sweet discourses concerning the law as elephants are fascinated by a 
favourite lute\ [266] nor did he suflPer them to depart to their own 
kingdoms, but dwelt in that city in great glory, teaching the law to 
the people with all a Buddha’s power. Now there were four rich 
Brahmin householders in Benares, friends, who, having seen the misery 
of desires, went into the Himalaya and embraced the ascetic life, and 
having entered upon the transcendental faculties and the mystical medita- 
tions, continued to dwell a long time there, feeding on the forest roots 
and fruits, and then, as they went their rounds to procure salt and sour 
condiments, came to beg in the city Kalacampa in the kingdom of Anga. 
There four householders who were friends, being pleased with their de- 
portment, having paid them respect and taken their begging vessels, 
waited upon them with choice food, each in his own house, and taking 
their promise arranged a home for them in their garden. So the four 
ascetics having taken their food in the houses of the four householders, 
went away to pass the day, one going to the heaven of the Thirty-three, 
another to the world of the Nagas, another to the world of the Supan^as, 
and the fourth to the park Migacira belonging to the Koravya king. Now 
he who spent his day in the world of the gods, after beholding Sakka’s 
glory, described it in full to his attendant, and so too did he who spent 
his day in the Naga and Supanna world, and so too he who spent 
his day in the park of the Koravya king Dhanafijaya ; each described in 
full the glory of that respective king. So these four attendants desired 
these heavenly abodes, and having performed gifts and other works of 
merit, at the end of their lives, one was born as Sakka, another was born 
with a wife and child in the Naga world, another was born as the 
Supanna king in the palace of the Simbali lake, and the fourth was con- 
ceived by the chief queen of King Dhanafijaya ; while the four ascetics 
were born in the Brahma world. The Koravya prince grew up, and on 
his father’s death assumed his kingdom and ruled in righteousness, but he 
was famed for his skill in dice. He listened to the instruction of Vidhura- 
pandita and gave alms and kept the moral law and observed the fast. 
One day when he had undertaken the fast, he went into the garden, 
determining to practise pious meditation, [267] and, having seated himself 
in a pleasant spot, he performed the duties of an ascetic. Sakka also, 
having undertaken to keep the fast, found that there were obstacles in 
the world of the gods, so he went into that very garden in the world 
of men, and, having seated himself in a pleasant ■ spot, performed the 
duties of an ascetic. Varu:^ also, the Naga king, having undertaken to 
keep the fast, found that there were obstacles in the Naga world, so he 
went into that same garden, and, having seated himself in a pleasant 
place, performed the duties of an ascetic. The Supanna king also, having 
Of. Kathasaritsagara (Tawney’s transl., Vol. i. p. 67). 
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undertaken to keep the fast, found that there ■were ohstacles in the 
Supanna world, so he went into that same garden, and, having seated 
himself in a pleasant spot, performed the duties of an ascetic. Then these 
four, having risen from their places at evening time, as they stood on the 
bank of the royal lake, came together and looked at one another, and, 
being filled with their old kindly affection, they woke up their former 
friendship and sat down with a pleasant greeting. Sakka sat down on a 
I’oyal seat, and the others seated themselves as befitted the dignity of each. 
Then Sakka said to them, “We are all four kings, — now what is the pre- 
eminent virtue of each?” Then Varuna the N§,ga king replied, “My 
virtue is superior to that of you three,” and when they inquired why, he 
said, “ This Supanna king is our enemy, whether before or after we are 
born, yet even when I see him such a destructive enemy of our race I 
never feel any anger; therefore my virtue is superior”; and he then 
uttered the first stanza of the Catuposatha-jataka^ : 

“ The good man who feels no anger towards one who merits anger and who 
never lets anger arise within him, he who even when angered does not allow it 
to be seen, — him they indeed call an ascetic. 

[268] “These are my qualities; therefore my virtue is superior.” 

The Supanna king, hearing this, said, “This Naga is my chief food; 
but since, even though I see such food at hand, I endure my hunger and 
do not commit evil for the sake of food, my virtue is superioi',” and he 
uttered this stanza : 

“ He who bears hunger with a pinched belly, a self-restrained hermit who 
eats and drinks by rule, -and commits no e-vil for the sake of food, — him they 
indeed call an ascetic.” 

Then Sakka the king of the gods said, “ I left behind various kinds of 
heavenly glory, all immediate sources of happiness, and came to the world 
of mankind in order to maintain my virtue, — therefore my virtue is 
superior ” ; and he uttered this stanza : 

“ Having abandoned all sport and pleasure, he utters no false word in the 
world, he is averse to all outward pomp and carnal desire, — such a man they 
indeed call an ascetic.” 

Thus did Sakka describe his own virtue. 

Then King Dhanafljaya said, “I to-day have abandoned my court 
and my seraglio with sixteen thousand dancing girls, and I practise an 
ascetic’s duties in a garden; therefore my virtue is superior”; and he 
added this stanza: 

[259] “ Those who with full knowledge abandon all that they call their own 
and all the working of lus^ he who is. self-restrained, resolute, unselfish, and 
free from desire,— him they indeed call an ascetic.” 

1 Sc. the jataka concerning the four vows for keeping the fast; cf. Vol. iv. Jat. 
No. 441, [The Birth is not there given, but only a reference to the Punvaka Birth 
which has not been identified.] 
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Thus they each declared their own virtue as superior, and then they 
asked Dhanafijaya, “0 king, is there any wise man in thy court who 
could solve this doubt!” “Yes, O kings, I have Vidhura-pandita, who 
fills a post of unequalled responsibility and declares civil and ecclesiastical 
law, he will solve our doubt, we will go to him,” They at once con- 
sented. So they all went out of the garden and proceeded to the hall for 
religious assemblies, and, having ordered it to be adorned, they seated the 
Bodhiaatta on a high seat, and, having offered him a friendly greeting, sat 
down on one side and said, “ 0 wise sir ! a doubt has risen in our minds, 
do thou solve it for us : 

“We ask thee the minister of lofty wisdom: a dispute has arisen in our 
utterances, — do thou consider and solve our perplexities to-day, let us through 
thee to-day escape from our doubt.” 

[260] The wise man, having heard their words, replied, “ 0 kings, how 
shall I know what you said well or ill concerning your virtue, as you 
uttered the stanzas in your dispute ! ” and he added this stanza : 

“Those wise men who know the real state of things and who speak wisely at 
the proper time,— how shall they, however wise, draw out the meaning of verses 
which have not been uttered to them ? How does the Naga king speak, how 
Garula, the son of Vinata? Or what says the king of the Qandhabbas? Or 
how speaks the most noble king of the Kurus ? ” 

Then they uttered this stanza to him : 

“ The Naga king preaches forbearance, Garula the son of Vinata gentleness, 
the king of the Gandhabbas abstinence from carnal lust, and the most noble king 
of the Kurus freedom from all hindrances to religious perfection.” 

Then the Great Being, having heard their words, uttered this stanza : 

“All these sayings are well spoken, — ^there is nothing here tittered amiss; 
and he in whom these are properly fitted [261] like the spokes in the nave of a 
wheel, — he, who is endowed with these four virtues, is called an ascetic indeed.” 

Thus the Great Being declared the virtue of each of them to be one 
and the same. Then the four, when they heard him, were well pleased, 
and uttered this stanza in his praise : 

“ Thou art the best, thou art incomparable, thou art wise, a guardian and 
knower of the law : having grasped the problem by thy wisdom, thou cuttest 
the doubts in thy sMll as the ivory-workman the ivory with his saw.” 

Thus all the four were pleased with his explanation of their question. 
Then Sakka rewarded him with a robe of heavenly silk, Garula with a 
golden garland, Varuna the Naga king with a jewel, and King Dhanafijaya 
with a thousand cows, etc, ; then Dhanafijaya addressed him in this stanza : 

“ I give thee a thousand cows and a bull and an elephant, and these ten 
chariots drawn with thoroughbred horses, and sixteen excellent villages, being 
well pleased with thy solution of the question 

1 [Prof- Cowell takes kamkham in line 26 as a participle— the verb occurs on p. 229® : 
but the Bchol. takes it as a noun with asyndeton. So 261^*.] 

* Gatuposatha-kha'^am nitthitam.’} 
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[262] Thea Sakka and the rest, having paid all honour to the Great 
Being, departed to their own abodes. Here ends the section of the four- 
fold fast. 


II. 

Now the queen of the Naga king was the lady Vimala ; and when she 
saw that no jewelled ornament was on his neck, she asked him where it 
was. He replied, “I was pleased at hearing the moral discourse of 
Vidhura-pandita the son of the Brahmin Canda, and I presented the jewel 
to him, and not only I, but Sakka honoured him with a robe of heavenly 
silk, the Supanna king gave him a golden garland, and King Dhanafijaya 
a thousand oxen and many other things besides.” “He is, I suppose, 
eloquent in the law.” “Lady, what are you talking about? It is as if a 
Buddha had appeared in Jambudipa! a hundred kings in all Jambudipa, 
being caught in his sweet words, do not return to their own kingdoms, 
but remain like wild elephants fascinated by the sound of their favourite 
lute, — this is the character of his eloquence!” When she heard the 
account of his preeminence she longed to hear him discourse on the law, 
and she thought in herself, “If I tell the king that I long to hear him 
discourse on the law, and ask him to bring him here, he will not bring 
him to me ; what if I were to pretend to be ill and complained of a sick 
woman’s longing 1 ” So she gave a sign to her attendants and took to her 
bed. When the king did not see her when he paid his visit to her, he 
asked the attendants where Vimala was. They replied that she was sick, 
and when he went to see her he sat on the side of her bed and rubbed her 
body as he repeated a stanza : 

“ Pale and thin and weak, — your colour and form was not like this before, — 
0 Vimala, answer my question, what is this pain of the body which has come 
upon you ? ” 

She told him in the following : 

[263] “ There is an affection in women, — it is called a longing, 0 king ; 
0 monarch of the Nagas, I desire Vidhura’s heart brought here without guile.” 

He replied to her : 

“Thou longest for the moon or the sun or the windj the very sight of 
Vidhura is hard to get: who wiE be able to bring him here?” 

When she heard his words, she exclaimed, “I shall die if I do not 
obtain it,” so she turned round in her bed and showed her back and covered 
her face with the end of her robe. The Naga king went to his own 
chamber and sat on his bed and pondered how bent Vimala was on obtain- 
ing Vidhura’s heart j “She will die if she does not obtain the flesh of his 
heart; how can I get it for her?” Now his daughter Irandati, a Naga 
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princess, came in all her beauty and ornaments to pay her respects to her 
father, and, having saluted him, she stood on one side. She saw that his 
countenance was troubled, and she said to him, “You are greatly dis- 
tressed, — what is the reason?” 

“ 0 father, why are you full of care, why is your face like a lotus plucked 
by the hand ? [264] Why are you woe-begone, 0 king ? Do not grieve, 0 con- 
queror of enemies.” 

Hearing his daughter's words, the Naga king answered : 

“ Thy mother, 0 Irandati, desires Vidhura’s heart, the very sight of Vidhura 
is hard to get, — who will be able to bring him here 1” 

Then he said to her, “ Daughter, there is no one in my court who can 
bring Yidhura here ; do thou give life to thy mother, and seek out some 
husband who can bring Yidhura.” 

So he dismissed her with a half-stanza, suggesting improper thoughts 
to his daughter : 

“ ‘ Seek thou for a husband, who shall bring Vidhura here.’ 

And when she heard her father’s words, she went forth in the night and 
gave free course to her passionate desire.” 

[265] As she went she gathered ail the dowers in the Himalaya which 
had colour, scent, or taste, and, having adorned the entire mountain like 
a precious jewel, she spread a couch of flowers upon it, and, having executed 
a pleasant dance, she sang a sweet song : 

“What gandhabba or demon, what Naga, kimpurasa or man, or what sage, 
able to grant all desires, will be my husband the livelong night ? ” 

Now at that time the nephew of the great king Yessavana^, named 
Punnaka, the Yakkha general, as he was riding on a magic Sindh horse, 
three leagues in length, and hastening over the red arsenic surface of the 
Black Mountain to a gathering of the Yakkhas, heard that song of hers, 
and the voice of the woman which he had heard in his last previous life 
pierced his skin and nerves and penetrated to his very bones ; and, being 
fascinated by it, he turned back, seated as he was on his Sindh horse, and 
thus addressed her, comforting her, “ O lady, I can bring you Yidhura’s 
heart by my knowledge, holiness, and calmness, — do not be anxious about 
it,” and he added this verse : 

“ Be comforted, I will be thy husband, I will be thy husband, 0 thou of fault- 
less eyes : verily my knowledge is such, be comforted, you shall be my wife.” 

Then Irandati answered, with her thoughts following the old experience of 
a wooing in a former birth, [266] “Come, let us go to my father, he will explain 
this matter to thee.” 

Adorned, clad in bright raiment, wearing garlands, and anointed with sandal, 
she seized the Yaliha by the hand and went into her father’s presence. 


1 Kuvera, 
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And Pumaka, having taken her back, went to her father the Naga 
king and asked for her as his wife : 

“0 Naga chief, hear my words, receive a fitting present for thy daughter; 

I ask for Irandatl : give her to me as my possession, A hundred elephants, 
a hundred horses, a hundred mules and chariots, a hundred complete waggons ^ 
■filled with all sorts of gems,--vtake thou all these, 0 Naga king, and give me thy 
daughter Irandatl.” 

Then the Naga king replied : 

“Wait while I consult my kinsmen, my friends, and acquaintances ; a busi- 
ness done without consultation leads afterwards to regret,” 

[Zfi*?] Then the Naga king, having entered his palace, spoke these words as 
he consulted his wife, “This Punnaka the Takkha asks me for Irandatl; shall 
we give her to him in exchange for much wealth ? ” 

Vimala answered : 

“ Our Irandatl is not to be won by wealth or treasure ; if he obtains by his 
own worth and brings here the sage’s heart, the princess shall be won by that 
wealth, — we ask no further treasure.” 

Then the Naga Varuna went out from his palace, and, consulting with 
Punnaka, thus addressed him: 

“ Our Irandatl is not to be won by wealth or treasure ; if thou obtainest by 
thine own worth and bringest here the sage’s heart, the princess shall be won by 
that wealth, — we ask no farther treasure.” 

Punnaka replied ; 

“ Him whom some people call a sage, others will call a fool ; tell me, for they 
utter difierent opinions about the matter, who is he whom thou callest a sage, 
ONaga?” 

[268] The Naga king answered ; 

“ If thou hast heard of Vidhura the minister of the Koravya king Dhanan- 
jaya, bring that sage here, and let Irandatl be thy lawful wife.” 

Hearing these words of Varuna, the Yakkha sprang up greatly pleased ; just 
as he was, he said at once to his attendant, “Bring me here my fiioroughbred 
ready harnessed.” 

With ears of gold and hoofs of ruby, and mail-armour of molten gold. 
The man brought the Sindh horse thus caparisoned ; and Punnaka, having 
mounted him, went through the sky to Yessavana and told him of the 
adventure, thus describing the Naga world ; this is described as follows : 

“Punnaka, having mounted his horse, a charger fit for bearing the gods, 
himself richly adorned and with his beard and hair trimmed, went through 
the sky. 

Punpaka, greedy with the passion of desire, longing to win the NSga maiden 
Irandatl, [269] having gone to the glorious king, thus addressed Yessavana 
Kuvera ; 

‘There is the palace Bhogavatl called the Golden Home, the capital of the 
snake kingdom erected in its golden city. 

Watch-towers which mimic lips and necks, with rubies and cat’s eye jewels, 
palaces built of marble and rich with gold, and covered with jewels inlaid with 
gold. 


^ ValabM may mean a tent or shed. 
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Mangoes, tilaka-trees and rose-apples, sattapannas, mucalindas and ketakas, 
piyakas, uddalakas and sahas, and slnauv5ritas witii their wealth of blossom above, 

Champacs, napmalikas, bhaginimalas, and jujube trees,— all these different 
trees bending with their boughs, lend their beauty to the Naga palace. 

There is a huge date palm made of precious stones with golden blossoms that 
fade not, and there dwells the Naga king Varuna, endowed with magical powers 
and born of supematxiral birth. 

There dwells his queen Vimala with a body like a golden creeper, tall like a 
young kala plant, fair to see with her breasts like nimba fruits. 

Fair-skinned and painted with lac dye, like a kanikara tree blossoming in a 
sheltered spot, like a nymph dwelling in the deva world, like lightning flashing 
from a thick cloud. 

[270j Bewildered and full of a strange longing, she desires Vidhura’s heart. 
I will give it to them, 0 king, — ^they will give me for it Irandatl.’ ” 

As he dared not go without Vessavana’s permission, he repeated these 
stanzas to inform him about it. But Vessavana did not listen to him, as he 
was busy settling some dispute about a palace between two sons of the gods. 
Bunnaka, knowing that his words were not listened to, [ 271 ] remained 
near that one of the two disputants who proved victorious in the contest. 
Vessavana, having decided the dispute, took no thought of the defeated 
candidate, but said to the other, “Go thou and dwell in thy palace.” 
Directly the words were said “ go thou,” Punnaka called some sons of the 
gods as witnesses, saying, “Ye see that I am sent by my uncle,” and at 
once ordered his steed to be brought and mounted it and set out. 

The Teacher thus described what took place : 

“ Pupnaka, having bidden farewell to Vessavana Kuvera the glorious lord of 
beings, thus gave ms command to his servant standing there, ‘Bring hither 
my thoroughbred harnessed.’ With ears of gold, hoofs of ruby, and mail-armour 
of molten gold. Punnaka, having mounted the god-bearing steed, well-adorned 
and with his beard and hair well-trimmed, went through space in the sky.” 

As he went through the air he pondered,/* Vidhura-pandita has a great 
retinue and he cannot be taken by force, but Dhananjaya Koravya is 
renowned for his skill in gambling. I will conquer him in play and 
so seize Vidhura-pandita. Now there are many jewels in his house: 
he will not play for any poor sum; I shall have to bring a jewel of great 
value, the king will not accept a common jewel. Now there is a precious 
jewel of price belonging to the universal monarch, in the Vepulla Moun- 
tain near the city Bajagaha; I will take that and entice the king to play 
and so conquer him.” / He did so. 

The Teacher declared the whole story ; 

“ He went to pleasant RSjagaha, the far-off city of Ahga, rich in provisions and 
abounding with food and drink. Like MasakkasSra, Indra’s capital, [272] filled 
with the notes of peacocks and herons, resonant, full of beautiful courts, and 
with every kind of bird like the mountain Himavat covered with flowers. So 
Puppaka climbed Mount Vepulla, with its heaps of rocks inhabited by Hm- 
purisas, seeking for the glorious jewel, and at last he saw it in the middle of the 
mountain. 
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Wben he saw the glorious precious gem thus flashing light, gleaming so 
splendidly with its beauty, shining like lightning in the sky,— he at once seized 
the pi’ecious lapis lazuli, the jewel of priceless value, and mounted on his peerless 
steed, himself of noble beauty, he rushed through space in the sky. 

He went to the city Indapatta, and he alighted in the court of the Kurus ; 
[273] the fearless Yakkha summoned the hundred warriors who were gathered 
there. 

‘Who wishes to conquer from us the prize of kings? or whom shall we 
conquer in the contest of worth ? what peerless jewel shall we win ? or who shall 
win our best of treasures 

Thus in four lines he praised Koravya. Then the king thought to 
himself, “I have never before seen a hero like this who uttered such 
words ; who can it be 1 ” and he asked him, in this stanza : 

“ In what kingdom is thy birthplace? these are not the words of a Koravya; 
thou surpassest us all in thy form and appearance; tell me thy name and 
kindred.” 

The other reflected, “ This king asks my name : now it is the servant 
Punnaka; but if I tell him that I am Punnaka, he will say, ‘He is a servant, 
why does he speak to me so audaciously V and he will despise me ; I will 
tell him my name in my last past birth.” So he uttered a stanza ; 

“ I am a youth named Kaccayana, 0 king ; they call me one of no mean 
name ; [274] my kindred and friends are in Ahga; I have come here for the sake 
of play.” 

Then the king asked him, “What wilt thou give if thou art conquered 
in play 1 what hast thou got 1 ” and he uttered this stanza : 

“What jewels has the youth, which the gamester who conquers him may 
win 1 A king has many jewels, — how canst thou, a poor man, challenge them ?” 

Then Punnaka answered : 

“This is a fascinating jewel of mine, it is a glorious jewel which brings 
w'ealth ; and the gamester who conquers me shall wm this peerless steed which 
plagues all enemies,” 

When the king heard him, he replied : 

“ What will one jewel do, 0 youth? and what will one thoroughbred avail? 
Many precious jewels belong to a king, and many peerless steeds swift like 
the windb” 


III. ■ ■ ■ 

[276] When he heard the king’s speech, he said, “0 king, why dost 
thou say this? there is one horse, and there are also a thousand and 
a hundred thousand horses ; there is one jewel, and there are also a 
thousand jewels ; but all the horses put together are not equal to this 
one, see what its swiftness is.” So saying, he mounted the horse and 
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galloped it along tlie top of a wall, and the city wall seven leagues in 
length was as it were surrounded by horses striking neck against neck, 
and then in course of time neither horse nor Yakkha could be distinguished, 
and a single strip of red cloth tied on his belly seemed to be spread out all 
round the wall. Then he alighted from the horse, and, telling him that 
he had now seen the steed’s swiftness, he bade him next mark something 
new; and lo he made the horse gallop within the city garden on the 
surface of the water, and he leapt without wetting his hoofs; then be 
made him walk on the leaves of the lotus beds, and when he clapped his 
hand and stretched out his arm the horse came and stood upon the palm 
of his hand. Then he said, “This is indeed a jewel of a horse, 0 king.” 
“It is indeed, O youth.” “Well, let the jewel of a horse he put on one 
side for a while, — see now the power of the precious jewel.” 

“0 greatest of men, behold this peerless jewel of mine ; in it are the bodies 
of women and the bodies of men ; the bodies of beasts are in it and the bodies of 
birds, the Naga kings and supannas, — all are created in this jewel, 

“An elephant host, a chariot host, horses, foot-soldiem, and banners, — ^behold 
this complete army created in the jewel ; elephant-riders, the king’s body-guard, 
warriors fighting from chariots, warriors fighting on foot, and troops in battle 
array, — behold all created in this jewel. 

[276] “ Behold created in this jewel a city furnished with solid foundations 
ana with many gateways and walls, and with many pleasant spots where four 
roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars and bolts, watch-towers and gates, — 
behold all created in the jewel. 

“See^ various troops of birds in the roads under the gateways, geese, herons, 
peacocks, ruddy geese and ospreys ; cuckoos, spotted birds, peacocks, jivajl- 
vakas, — birds of every sort behola gathered together and created in the jewel. 

“ See a marvellous city with grand walls, making the hair stand erect with 
wondei’, pleasant with banners upraised, and with its sands all of gold, -—see the 
hermitages divided regularly in blocks, and the different houses and their yards, 
with streets and blind lanes between. 

“Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter-houses and cooks’ 
shops, and the harlots and wantons, created in the jewel. The garland-weavers, 
the washermen, the astrologers, the cloth merchants, the gold workers, the 
jewellers — behold created in the jewel. 

[277] “ See drums and tabours, couchs, tambours and tambourines and all 
kinds of cymbals, created in the jewel. 

“ Cymbals, and lutes, dance and song well executed, musical instruments and 
gongs, behold created in the jewel. 

“ Jumpers and wrestlers too are here, and a sight of jugglers, and royal hards 
and barbers, behold created in the jewel. 

“ Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the seats tiers beyond 
tiers created in the jewel. 

“ See the wrestlers in the crowd striking their doubled arms, see the strikers 
and the stricken, created in the jewel. 

“ See on the slopes of the mountains troops of various deer, lions, tigers, boars, 
bears, wolves, and hyenas ; rhinoceroses, gayals, buffaloes, red deer, rurus, 
antelopes, wild boars, nimkas and hogs, spotted Icadall-deer, cat?;, rabbits, aU 
kinds of hosts of beasts, created in the jewel. 

1 [Of. Vol. V. p. 406*, trana., p. 215.] 
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[278] “ Rivers well-situated, paved with golden sand, clear with flowing waters 
and filled with quantities of fishes; crocodiles, sea-monsters are here and por- 
poises and tortoises, pathinas, pavusas, vSlajas, and munjarohitas. 

“Behold created in the jewel all kinds of trees, filled with various birds, and 
a forest with its branches made of lapis lazuli. 

“See too lakes well-distributed in the four quarters, filled with quantities 
of birds and abounding with fish with broad scales. See the earth surrounded 
by the sea, abounding with water everywhere, and diversified with trees, — 
all created in the jewel. 

“ See the Videhas in front, the Qoyaniyas behind, the Kurus and Jambudipa 
all created in the jewel. 

“ See the sun and the moon, shining on the four sides, as they go round 
Mount Sineru, — created in the jewel. 

“ See Sineru and Himavat and the miraculous sea and the four guardians of 
the world, — created in the jewel. 

“ See parks and forests, crags and mountains, pleasant to look at and full of 
strange monsters, — all created in the jewel. 

“Indra’s gardens Pharusaka, Cittalata, Missaka, and Nandana, and his 
palace Vejayanta, — behold all created in the jewel, 

“Indra^s palace Sudhamma, the heaven of the Thirty-three, the heavenly 
tree Paricchatta in full flower, and Indra’s elephant Eravana, — behold created 
in the jewel. See here the maidens of the gods risen like lightning in the air, 
wandering about in the Nandana,-— all created in the jewel. 

[279] “ See the heavenly maidens bewitching the sons of heaven, and the sons 
of heaven wandering about, all created in the jewel, 

“ Behold more than a thousand palaces covered with lapis lazuli, all created 
with brilliant colours in the jewel. And the beings of the TSvatiihsa heaven 
and the YSma heaven and the Tusita heaven, and those of the Paranimmita 
heaven all created in the jewel. See here pure lakes with transparent water 
covered with heavenly coral trees and lotuses and water-lilies. 

“ In this jewel are ten white lines and ten beautiful lines dark blue ; twenty- 
one brown, and fourteen yellow. Twenty golden lines, twenty silver, and thirty 
appear of a red colour. Sixteen are black, twenty-five are of the colour of madder, — 
these are mixed with bandhuka flowers and variegated with blue lotuses. 

“0 king, best of men, look at this bright flame-like jewel, perfect in all its 
parts, — this is the destined prize^ for him who wins^,” 


IV. 

[280] Punnaka, having thus spoken, went on to say, “ O great king, 
if I am overcome by thee in play I will give thee this prioious jewel, but 
what wilt thou give me ? ” “ Except my body and white umbrella let all 

that I have be the prize.’* “ Then my lord, do not delay — I have come 
from a far distance — let the gaming room be got ready.” So the king 
gave orders to his ministers and they quickly got the hall ready and 
prepared a carpet of the finest fibre-cloth® for the king and seats for the 
other kings, and having appointed a suitable seat for Punnaka, they told 

1 odhisumkam? ® Mai^i-khatidam.^] 

“ varapothahattharariam ? 
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the king that the time was come. Then Punnaka addressed the king in a 
verse : 

“ 0 king, proceed to the appointed goal,— thou hast not such a jewel: let us 
conquer by fair dealing, and by the absence of violence, and when thou art 
conquered pay down thy stake.^’ 

Then the king replied, “ O youth, do not be afraid of me as the king, 
our several victory or defeat shall be by fair dealing and by the absence 
of violence.” Then Punnaka uttered a verse as calling the other kings to 
witness that the victory was to be gained by fair dealing only : 

“ 0 lofty Pancala and Surasena, O Macchas, and Maddas, with the Kekakas, 
— ^let them all see that the contest is without treachery, no one is to interfere in 
our assembly.” 

[281] Then the king attended by a hundred kings took Punnaka and 
went into the gaming hall, and they all sat down on suitable seats, and 
placed the golden dice on the silver board. Then Punnaka said quickly, 
“0 king, there are twenty-four throws in playing with dice, they are 
called mdlika, savata, bahula, somti, hhotdro^, (fee.; choose thou whichever 
pleases thee.” The king assented and chose the bahula, Punnaka chose 
that called sdvata. Then the king said, “ O youth, do thou play the dice 
first.” “ 0 king, the first throw does not fall to me, do thou play.” The 
king consented. Now his mother in his last existence but one before this 
was his guardian deity and by her power the king wins in play. She was 
standing close by, and the king remembering the goddess sang the song of 
play® and turned the dice in his hand and threw them up into the air. By 
Punnaka's power the dice fall so as to conquer the king. The king by his 
skill in play recognised that the dice were falling against him [282] and 
seizing, them and mixing them together in the air he threw them again in 
the air but he detected that they were again falling against him and seized 
them as they were. Then Punnaka thought to himself, “ This king, 
though he is playing with a Yakkha like me, mixes the dice as they fall 
and so takes them up, what can be the reason of thisl” Then, having 
recognised the power of the guardian goddess, he opened his eyes wide as 
if he were angry and looked at her and she being frightened fied and took 
' refuge trembling in the top of the Cakkavala mountain. The king, when 
he threw the dice a third time, although he knew that they would fall 
against him could not put out his hand and seize them in consequence of 
Punnaka’s power and they fell against the king. Then Punnaka threw 
the dice and they fell favourable to him. Then knowing that he had won 
he clapped his hands with a loud noise, saying three times, “ I have won, 

1 These terms are obscure. Of. the scene of Darduraka in ‘ The Toyoart,’ Act n., 
and the Comm, on the Chandogya-upanishad, it. 1; 4. 

2 [B <Z here adds six corrupt stanzas.] 
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I Lave won,” and that sound thrilled through all Jambudipa. The 
Teacher described the event as follows: 

“The king of the Kiirus and the Yakkha Punuaka entered wild with the 
intoxication of play ; the king played the losing throw and the Yakkha Puiinaka 
the winning throw. They two met there in contest in the presence of the kings 
and amidst the witnesses, — the Yakkha conquered the mightiest of men and 
loud was the tumult which arose there.” t. 

The king was displeased at being conquered, and Punuaka repeated 
a verse to comfort him : 

[283] “Victory and defeat belong to one or another of the contending parties, 
O king ; 0 king, thou hast lost the great prize being worsted, pay clown the 
price forthwith.” 

Then he bade him take it in the following verse : 

“Elephants, oxen, horses, jewels and earrings, whatever gems I have in 
the earth, take the best of wealth, 0 Kaccana, — take it and go where thou 
wishest.” 

Punnaka answe:.’ed : 

“ Elephants, oxen, horses, jewels and earrings, whatever gems thou hast in 
the earth, Vidhurathe minister is the best of them all, — he has been won by me, 
pay him down to me.” 

The king said : 

“ He is my minister, my refuge and help, my shelter, my fortress and my 
defence, — that minister of mine is not to be weighed against wealth, that minister 
of mine is like my life.” 

Punnaka answered ; 

“ There would be a long contest between thee and me, let us go to him and 
ask him what he wishes, [284] let him decide this matter between us, let then 
what he determines be the judgment of us both.” 

The king replied : 

“Verily thou spoakest trutli; 0 yoxith, thou utterest no injustice, let us go 
at once and ask him : in this way we shall both be satisfied.” 

So saying the king took the hundred kings and Pinmaka went gladly 
in haste to the court of justice ; and the sage rose from his seat and 
saluted the king and sat on one side. Then Punnaka addressed the Great 
Being and said, “ O wise man, thou art firm in justice, thou wilt not utter 
a falsehood, even for the sake of life ; such is the echo of thy fame which 
has spread through the whole world. I shall know to-day whether thou 
art really firm in justice,” and so saying he uttered a verse ; 

“ Have the gods truly sot thee among the Kurus as the councillor Vidhura 
firm in justice I Art thou the slave or the kinsman of the king ? What is thy 
value in the world, Vidhura 

Then the Great Being thought to himself, “This man asks this question 
of me ; but I cannot tell him wliether I am a kinsman of the king or 
whether I am superior to Hie king or whether I am nothing to the king. 
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In this world there is no protection like the truth; [285] one must speak 
the truth.” So he uttered two verses to show that he was no kinsman to 
the king nor his superior, hut only one of his four slaves ; 

“ Some are slaves from their mothers, others are slaves bought for money, 
some come of their own will as slaves, others are slaves driven by fear. These 
are the four sorts of slaves among men. I verily am a slave from my birth : 
my weal and my woe come from the king, I am the king’s slave even if I go to 
another, — he may give me by right to thee, 0 young man.” 

Punnaka, on hearing this, being excessively pleased, clapped his hands 
and said : 

“This is my second victory to-day, thy minister when asked has answered 
thy question ; verily the best of kings is unjust; it has been well decided, 
but thou dost not give it to me.” 

Hearing this the king was angry with the Great Being and said, “Not 
regarding one who can confer honour like me thou regardest this young 
man who catches thine eye ” ; then turning to Punnaka, and saying, “ If 
he is a slave take him and go,” he uttered the following stanza : 

[286] “ If he has thus answered our question, saying, ‘I am a slave and not a 
kinsman,’ then take, 0 Kaccana, this best of treasures, take it and go whither 
thou wilt.” 

But when the king had thus spoken, he reflected, “The young man 
will take the sage and go where he pleases, and after he is once gone I 
shall find it hard to get any sweet converse about holy things ; what if I 
were to set him in his proper place and ask him some question in reference 
to a householder’s life ? ” So he said to him, “ O sage, after thou art gone 
I shall find it hard to get any sweet converse about holy things; wilt 
thou sit down in* a well-decorated pulpit and taking thy proper position 
expound to me a question relating to the householder’s life ? ” He assented, 
and having sat down in a well-decorated pulpit he expounded the question 
which the king asked ; and this was the question : 

“ 0 Vidhura, how shall there be a prosperous life to him who lives as a house- 
holder in his own house 1 how shall there be for him kind favour among his own 
people 1 how shall he be free from suflering 1 and how shall the young man who 
speaks truth escape all sorrow when he reaches the next world 1 ” Then Vidhura, 
full of wisdom and insight, he who sees the real aim and presses steadily onward, 
he who knows all doctrines, uttered these words : 

“ Let him not have a wife in common with another ; let him not eat a dainty 
meal alone ; let him not deal in vain conversation, for this increases not wisdom. 
Virtuous, faithful to his duties, not careless, quick to discern, humble-minded, 
not hard-hearted, compassionate, affectionate, gentle, [287] skilled in winning 
friends, ready to distribute, prudent in arranging in accordance with the 
season, — let him continually satisfy the monks and Brahmins with food and 
drink. Let him long for righteousness and be a pillar of the sacred text, ever 
ready to ask questions and let him reverentially attend to the, virtuous learned. 
Thus shall there be a prosperous life to one who lives as a householder in his 
own house, thus shall there be for him kind favour among his own people ; thus 
shall he be free from suffering ; and thus the youth who speaks truth shall 
escape all sorrow when he reaches the next world.” 
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The Great Being, having thus expounded the question relating to the 
householder’s life, came down from his seat and made his salutation to the 
king. The king also, having paid him great respect, went away to 
his own abode, surrounded by the hundred kings ^ 

[288] When the Great Being returned, Punnaka said to him : 

“Come, I will now dep^ — ^you were given to me by the king ; attend only to 
this duty — this is the ancient law.” 

The sage Vidhura replied : 

“ I know it, O youth ; I was won by thee ; I was given by the king to thee ; let 
me lodge thee for three days in my home while I exhort my sons.” 

When Punmaka heard this, he thought within himself, “ The sage has 
spoken the truth ; this will be a great benefit to me j if he had asked 
leave to lodge me there for seven days or even for a fortnight, I ought at 
once to have assented ” ; so he answered : 

“ Let that advantage be for me too, let us dwell there three days ; do. Sir, 
whatever needs to be done in thy home; instruct to-day thy sons and thy wife, 
that they may be happy after thou art gone.” 

So saying, Punnaka went with the Great Being to his home. 

[289] The Teacher thus described the incident: 

“Gladly assenting and eagerly longing, the Yakkha went with Vidhura; and 
the best of the holy ones intimuced mm into his home, attended by elephants 
and thoroughbred steeds.” 

Now the Great Being had three palaces for the three seasons, — one of 
them was called Konca, another Mayura, and the third Piyaketa; this 
verse was uttered about them : 

“He went, there to Konca, MajrQra, and Piyaketa, each of most pleasant 
aspect, furnished with abundance of food and plenty to eat and to dnnk, like 
Indra’s own palace MasakkasSra.” 

After his arrival, he had a sleeping-chamber, and a raised platform in 
the seventh story of the decorated palace, and having had a royal couch 
spread and every kind of dainty to eat and drink set out, he presented to 
him five hundred women like daughters of the gods, saying, “ Let these be 
your attendants, stay here without a care,” and then went to his own abode. 
When he was gone, these women took their different musical instruments 
and performed all kinds of dances as they attended on Punnaka. 

The Teacher has thus described it ; 

“These women adorned like nymphs among the gods dance and sing and 
address him, each better in her turn*. 

of the law, having given him food and drink and fair women, 

[290] next, thinking only of his highest good, brought him into the presence of 
nis wife. 


[‘ Gharava$a-^riha,'m.^ 
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Then he said to his wife, who was adorned with sandal and liq^uid perfumes 
and stood like an ornament of purest gold, ‘ Gome, listen, lady ; call thy sons 
here, G fair one with eyes of the hue of copper.’ 

Anujja, hearing her husband’s words, spoke to her daughter-in-law, fair-eyed 
and with nails like copper, ‘ 0 Oeta, who wearest thy bracelets as an armour, 
and art like a blue water-lily, go, call my sons hither.’ ” 

Having uttered her assent and traversed the whole length of the 
palace she assembled all the friends as well as the sons and daughters, 
saying, “ Your father wishes to give you an exhortation, this will be your 
last sight of him.” When the young prince Dhammapala-kumara heard 
this he began to weep, and went before bis father surrounded by his 
younger brothers. When the father saw them, unable to maintain his 
tranquillity, he embraced them with eyes full of tears, and kissed their 
heads and pressed his eldest son for a moment to his heart. Then, raising 
him up from his bosom and going out of the royal chamber, he sat down 
in the middle of the couch on the raised platform and delivered his 
address to his thousand sons. 

[291] The Teacher has thus described it: 

“The guardian of the law, without trembling, kissed his sons on their fore- 
heads when they drew near, and having addressed them uttered these words, 

‘ I have been given by the king to this young man. I am subject to him, but 
to-day I was free to seek my own pleasure, he will now take me and go whither 
he wiU, and I am come to admonish you, for how could I go if I had not given 
you salvation ? If Janasandha, the king who dwells in Kurukhetta, should 
very earnestly ask you, ‘What do you reckon as having been ancient even in 
ancient time ? what .did your father teach first and foremost ? ’ and if he were 
then to say, ‘ Ye are all of an equal position with me,— which of you here is not 
more than a king?^ do you make a respectful salutation and reply^ to him, 
‘ Say not so, 0 monarch, this is not the law ; how shall the basebom jackal be 
of equal position with the royal tiger ? ’ ” 

[292] Having heard this discourse of his the sons and daughters and 
all the kinsmen, friends, servants, and common folk were unable to main- 
tain their tranquillity and uttered a loud cry; and the Great Being 
consoled them*. 


. .. ■ V. 

Then having come to all those kinsmen and seeing that they were 
silent, he said, “Children, do not grieve, all material things are imper- 
manent, honour ends in misfortune; nevertheless I will tell you of a 
means of obtaining honour, namely, a king’s court ; listen to it with your 
minds earnestly intent.” Then through the Buddha’s magic power he 
made them enter into a royal court. 

1 I read the line as ko na idha ranib abhhadhiko ; the scholiast explains it as 
Ko nu. 

* Lakkha-kha^am.'] 
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The Teacher thus described it : 

“ Then Vidhura thixs addressed his friends and his enemies, his kindred, and 
his intimates, with his mind and will detached from all things, “Come, dear 
ones, sit down and listen to me as I tell of a royal dwelling, how a man who 
enters a king’s court may attain to honour. When he enters a king’s court he 
does not win honour while he is unknown, nor does one ever win it who is a 
coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thoughtless. When the king finds out his 
moral qualities, his wisdom and his purity of heart, then he learns to trust him 
and hides not his secrets from him. 

When he is asked to carry out some business, like a well-fixed balance, with 
a level beam, and evenly poised, he must not hesitate ; if like the balance, he 
is ready to undertake every burden, he may dwell in a king’s court. 

[293] Whether by day or by night, the wiser man should not hesitate when 
set upon the king’s business ; such an one may dwell in a king’s court. The wise 
man who, when set upon the king’s business, whether by day or by night, 
undertakes every commission,— he is the one who may dwell in a king’s court. 

He who sees a path made for the king and carefully put in order for him, 
and refrains from entering himself therein, though advised to do so, — ^he is the 
one who may dwell in a king’s court. Let him on no account ever enjoy the 
same pleasures as the king, let him follow behind in everything, — such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. Let him not put on a garment like the king’s nor 
garlands nor ointment like his ; let him not wear similar ornaments or practise 
a tone of voice like his; let him always wear a different attire, — such an one 
may dwell m a king’s court. If the king sports with his ministers or surrounded 
by his wives, let not the minister make any allusion to the royal ladies. He 
who is not lifted up, nor fickle, who is prudent and keeps his senses under 
control, he who is possessed of insight and resolution,— such an one may dwell in 
a king’s court. 

[294] Let him not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately ; 
let him not take money from his treasury, — such an one may dwell in a kings 
court,. Let him not think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, 
nor kill the deer in the king’s forest, — such an one may dwell in a king’s court. 
Let him not seat himself on the king’s chair or couch or seat or elephant or 
chariot ; as thinking himself a privileged person, — such an one may dwell in 
a king’s court. Let him prudently keep not too far from the king nor yet too 
near to him, and let him stand ready before him, telling something for his lord 
to hear. The king does not count as a common person, the king must not be 
paired with anyone else ; kings are easily ve.xed, as the eye is hurt if touched by 
a barley-awn. Let not the wise man, thinking himself to be held in honour, 
ever venture to speak roughly to the suspicious Icing. If he gets his opportunity, 
let him take it ; but let him not trust in kings ; let him be on his guard as in 
the case of fire i,— such an one may dwell in a king’s court. If the ruler favours 
his son or his brother with a gift of some villages or towns or some people in 
his kingdom as clients, let him quietly wait in silence, nor speak of him as 
prudent or faulty. 

[295] If the king increases the pay of his elephant-driver or his life- 
guardsman, his chariot-soldier or his foot-soldier, through hearing some story of 
their exploits, let him not interfere to hinder it, — such an one may dwell in 
a king’s court. The wise man will keep his belly small like the bow 2 , but he 
will bend easily like the bamboo ; let him not go contrary to the king 3, so he 
may dwell in a king’s court. Let him keep his belly small like the bow, and let 
him have no tongue like the fish; let him be moderate in eating, brave and 
prudent ; such an one may dwell in a king’s court. 

1 This line is obscure. 

s The bow must not be kept bent into too great a curve. 

* Or “let him not go contrary to other people.” 
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Let him not visit a woman too often, fearing the loss of his strength; the 
foolish man is a victim to cough, asthma, bodily pain and childishness. Let 
him not laugh too much, nor keep always silent ; he should utter, when the due 
season comes, a concise and measimed speech. Not given to anger, not ready to 
take oiFence, truthful, gentle, no slanderer, let him not speak foolish words,— such 
an one may dwell in a king’s court. 

[296] Trained, educated, self-controlled, experienced in business i, temperate, 
gentle, careful, pure, skilful, — such an one may dwell in a king’s court. Humble 
in behaviour towards the old, ready to obey, and full of respect, compassionate, 
and pleasant to live with, — such an one may dwell in a king’s court. Let him 
keep at a distance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermeddle ^ ; let him 
look to his own lord alone, and own no other king. 

Let him pay respect to monks and Brahmins who are virtuous and learned ; 
let him carefully wait on them ; such an one may dwell in a king’s court. Let 
him satisfy virtuous and learned monks and Brahmins with food and drink, — 
such an one may dwell in a king’s court. Let him draw near and devotedly 
attend on virtuous and learned monks and Brahmins, — desiring thereby his own 
real good. 

Let him not seek to deprive monks or Brahmins of any gift previously be- 
stowed on them, and let him in no way hinder mendicants at a time of 
distributing alms. One who is righteous, endowed with wisdom, and skilled 
in all business arrangements, and well- versed in times and seasons,— s\ich an 
one may dwell in a king’s court. [297] One who is energetic, in business, 
careful and skilful, and able to conduct his affairs successfully,— such an one 
may dwell in a king's court. 

Visiting repeatedly the threshingfloor, the house, the cattle and the field, 
he should have the corn carefully measured and stored in his granaries, and 
he should have it carefully measured for cooking in his home. [Let him not 
employ or promote 3] a son or a brother who is not stedfast in virtue; such 
children are no true members of one’s own bodv, they are to be counted as if 
they were dead ; let him cause clothing and food for sustenance to be given to 
them and let them sit while they take it. Let him employ in offices of authority 
servants and agents who are established in virtue and are skilful in business and 
can rise to an emergency. 

One who is virtuous and free from greed and devoted to his king, never 
absent from him^ and seeking his interest, — ^sueh an one may dwell in a king’s 
court. Let him know the king’s wish, and hold fa.st to his thoughts, and let his 
action be never contrary to him, — such an one may dwell in a king’s court. 
[298] He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend his head 
low when washing his feet ; when smitten he will not be angry ; such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. 

He will make his salutation to a jar full of water, or offer his reverential 
greeting to a crow, yea, he will give to all petitioners and be ever prudent and 
preeminent, — ^he will give away his bed, his garment, his carriage, his house, his 
home, and shower down blessings like a cloud on all beings. This, Sirs, is the 
way to dwell in a king’s court, this is how a man is to behave himself and so 
to conciliate the king’s favour, and to obtain honour from his rulers®." 

“ So the scholiast seems to explain it. 

^ Some line to this effect seems to have dropped from the text. 

* I would read aviraho. 

Jtdjai!asati-khan4am.’] 
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Three days went by as he thus discoursed to his sons, wives, friends 
and others. Then, knowing that the time was accomplished, early in the 
morning, after having eaten his meal of various dainties, he said, “I will 
take my leave of the king and depart with the young man”; so he went 
to the king’s palace surrounded by a company of kinsmen and saluted the 
king and stood on one side, and uttered his words of wise practical counsel. 

The Teacher has thus described it ; 

“ Having thus counselled'the company of his kindred, the wise one, surrounded 
by his friends, went up to the king. [299] Having saluted his feet with his 
head and made a reverential homage, Viahura with his hands clasped thus 
addressed the king, ‘ This youth, wishing to employ me according to his will, is 
leading me away; I will speak for the sake of my kindred, — hear what I say, 
0 enemy-conqueror. Wilt thou be pleased to look to my sons and whatever 
property I may have besides in my house, so that when I am gone my company 
of kinsmen may not hereafter perish ? As when the earth trembles that which 
is upon it likewise trembles, and as when the earth is firm it all remains firmb 
so I see that my kindred fall in my faU ; this I perceive was my error.’ ” 

When the king heard this, he said, “0 sage, thy going pleases me not; 
do not go ; I will send for the young man on some pretext, then we will 
kill him and hush it up”; aud in illustration of this he repeated a 



“Thou canst not go, this is my resolve; having smitten and slain this 
Katiya* fellow, do thou dwell here, — this is what seems best to me ; do not go 
hence, 0 thou possessed of such vast wisdom,” 

When the Great Being heard this he exclaimed, “ Such an intention is 
not worthy of thee,” and then he added, 

“ Do not set thy mind on unrighteousness, be thou devoted to temporal and 
spiritual good®; shame on ah action which is ignoble and sinful, which when 
a man has done, he goes afterwards to hell, 

[300] This is not righteousness, this is not what ought to be done ; a king, 
O lord of men, is the supreme authority of a poor slave, which sets him to kill 
or to burn or kills by its own act ; I have no wrath against him and I depart.” 

So saying the Great Being respectfully saluted the king and exhorted 
the king’s wives and his officers; and then went out from the palace 
while they, unable to retain their fortitude, burst out into a bitter cry ; 
and all the inhabitants of the city exclaimed, “ The sage is going with the 
young man, come, we will see him as he goes,” and they gazed upon him 
in the king’s court. Then they too said to one another, “ Sorrow not for 
it, all material things are transitory, be zealous in almsgiving and other 
good woiks,” and then they returned and went each to his own house. 
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The Teacher has thus described it: 

“Having embraced his eldest son and controlled the anguish in his heart, with 
eyes filled with tears he entered the palace.” 

Now in the palace there were a thousand sons, a thousand daughters, 
a thousand wives, and seven hundred courtezans, and with these and 
the other servants and attendants and relations and friends lying prostrate 
everywhere the palace appeared like a sal grove with its trees strewed 
about by the fury of the great wind which heralds the end of the world. 

The Teacher has thus described it: 

“The sons and wives of Vidhura lie prostrate in the palace like sal-trees 
shaken and shattered by the wind. 

[301] A thousand wives, and seven hundred female slaves wailed stretching 
out their arms, in the palace of Vidhura. The ladies of the harem and the 
princes, the Vesiyas and Brahmins wailed stretching out their arms in the 
palace of Vidhura. Elephant-drivers, the soldiers of the body-guard, chariot- 
riders and foot-soldiers wailed stretching out their arms in the palace of 
Vidhura. The people of the country and the towns collected together wailed 
stretching out their arms in the palace of Vidhura.” 

The Great Being, having comforted the vast assembly and performed 
all that remained to be done and exhorted the ladies of the harem and 
pointed out all that needed to be told, went to Punnaka and announced 
to him that he had done everything that was to be done. 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

“ Having done all that was to be done within the hoi^ and having instructed 
all the people, his friends and counsellors and companions, his wives, sons and 
relations, and having arranged the outside work which demanded attention and 
informed them of the stores in the house, the treasure and the debts that were to 
be paid, he thus spoke to Punnaka, ‘Thou hast dwelt three days in my house, 
I have done all that needed to be done in my home, I have instructed my sons 
and my wives, let us now act according to thy will, 0 Kaccana^’ ” 

[302] Punnaka replied: 

“ If, 0 thou who actest of thine own will®, thou hast instructed thy sons, thy 
wives, and thy dependents, then alas! thou standest here as one about to 
cross: this is a long journey. before thee. Take hold, without fear, of the tail 
of thy noble steed, this is thy last sight of the world of the living.” 

Then the Great Being said to him : 

“Of whom shall I be afraid, when I have done no evil to him by body, speech 
or thought, whereby I could come to misfortune ?” 

So the Great Being, uttering a loud shout, fearless like an undismayed 
lion, said, “ This is my robe — put it not off without my permission ” j and 
then, guided by his own perfect resolution, and having girt his robes 
tightly, he disentangled the horse’s tail and seizing it firmly with both 
hands, he pressed the horse’s thighs with his two ffeet and said to him, 

1 Elsewhere Katiyam. 

“ Is hatte a vocative for kattal 
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“I have seized the tail, proceed, O youth, as thou mlt.” At that 
moment Pu^aka gave a signal to the horse who was endowed with 
reason, and he forthwith bounded into the sky, carrying the seer. 

The Teacher has thus described it: 

“ The prince of horses bearing Vidhura went up into the sky and soon 
reached the Black Mountain ^ without coming in contact with the boughs of 
trees or the rocks.” 

[303] While Punnaka thus went off carrying the Great Being with 
him, the seer’s sons and the other spectators went to Punnaka’s dwelling ; 
but when they found not the Great Being, they lamented with loud and 
repeated cries, falling down as if their feet had been cut off*. 

When they thus had seen and heard the. Great Being, as he went up 
without any cause into the sky, and had thus uttered their lamentations, 
they all went wailing to the king’s gate, accompanied by all the citizens. 
The king, hearing the loud sound of lamentation, opened his window and 
asked why they lamented. They replied, “ 0 sire, that was no Brahmin 
youth, but a Yakkha who has come in the guise of a Brahmin and carried 
off the seer; [304] without him there is no life for us; if he does not 
return on the seventh day from this, we will collect timber in hundreds, 
yea, thousands of carts and will all enter the fire*.” 

When the king heard their words, he replied, “The sage with his 
honied speech will soon beguile the youth by his religious discourse and 
will make him fall down at his feet, and will ere long come back and 
bring smiles to your tearful faces, — sorrow not”; and he repeated a 
stanza : 

“ The seer is wise, and learned, and sldlful ; he will soon set himself free ; 
fear not, he will come back.” 

Meantime Punnaka, after he had set the Great Being on the top of 
the Black Mountain, thought to himself, “As long as this man lives there 
is no chance of prosperity for me ; I will kill him, and take his heart’s 
flesh and I will then go to the ISTaga world and give it to Vimala®, and 
having thus obtained his daughter Irandatl I shall rise to the world of 
the gods.” 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

“ When he had gone there he thought to himself, ‘ Bational beings exist in 
various gradations ; I have no possible use for his life, — I will kill him and take 
his heart.’” 

[305] Then again he thought, “ What if without killing him by my 
own hand I were to cause him to perish by shewing him some frightful 

1 Is this Kdlagiri the same as the Kdlapabbata, a peak of the Himalaya? 

® [Here a verse paraphrase of the above has been omitted.] 

'' ® This Naga is called Varuna afterwards. 
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shape 1 ” So having assumed the form of a frightful demon, he went 
up to him and threw hiih down, and seizing him in his mouth made as if 
he were about to devour him ; but not a hair of the Great Being stood on 
end. Then he came up in the shape of a lion and of a furious elephant, he 
threatened to attack him with teeth and tusks; and when the other still 
shewed no fear, he assumed the appearance of a great serpent as big as a 
great trough-shaped canoe, and coming up to him hissing and coiling his 
body round him it covered his head with its hood, but the other shewed no 
signs of alarm. Then he said, “As he stands on the top of a mountain 
and falls down, I will shatter him into fragments.by the fall,” — so he raised 
up a mighty wind ; but it stirred not the end of one of his hairs. Then he 
set him on the top of a mountain and himself standing in the form of an 
elephant, he made it shake to and fro like a wild date palm tree, but even 
then he could not stir one hair of his head from its place. Then he said, 
“I will make his heart burst by terror at some frightful sound”; so he 
entered the inside of the mountain, and uttering a tremendous roar filled 
heaven and earth with one mighty sound; but still the Great Being shewed 
no alarm; for he knew that he who had thus come in the form of a 
Yakkha and a lion and an elephant and a Naga, and had shaken the 
mountain with the wind and rain, and had entered into the mountain and 
uttered the great roar, was still only a man and nothing else. Then the 
Yakkha thought to himself, “ I shall not be able to kill him by external 
attacks, I shall only destroy him by my own hand.” So he set the Great 
Being on the top of a mountain and himself going to the mountain’s foot 
rose up from the centre of the mountain as though he were inserting a 
white thread into a perforated gem, and with a roar he seized the Great 
Being violently and whirled him round, and flung him head downwards 
into the sky where there was nothing that he could lay hold of. It has 
thus been described ; 

[ 306 ] “Having gone thither and entered within the mountain Katiyana of 
evil mind held him with his head downwards in the open expapse of the worlds. 
While he hung there as on the precipice of hell frightful to see and most 
dif&cult to traverse, he the best of all the Kurus in action thus addressed 
Punnaka undismayed : ‘ Thou art base in thy nature, though thou assumest 
for a time a noble form, utterly licentious though wearing the guise of one 
restrained, thou art doing a cruel and monstrous deed, —there is nothing good 
in thy nature. What is thy reason for killing me, when thou wishest to see me 
thrown down this precipice? Thy appearance bespeaks thee as something 
superhuman, tell me what kind ot a gw thou art.” 

[307] Punnaka answered : 

“ Thou hast heard perchance of the Yakkha Punnaka,— he is the minister 
of King Kuvera. There is an earth-ruling Naga called Varopa, mighty, pure, 
and endowed with beauty and strength ; I desire his younger sister, the Naga 
maiden named Irandatl ; for the love of that fair damsel I have set my mind on 
killing thee, 0 sage.” 


1 So, the sky. 
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The Great Being reflected, “This world is ruined by a thing being 
misunderstood, why should a wooer of a Naga maiden want my death ? I 
will learn the whole truth of the matter,’* so he uttered a stanza : 

“Be not deceived, 0 Yakkha ; many people are destroyed by a thing being 
misunderstood; what has thy love for that fair maiden to do with my death? 
Gome, let us hear the whole/ 

Then Pup.naka said to him, “In my love for the daughter of that mighty 
Naga I consulted her kinsfolk, and when I sought her hand my father-in-law 
told me that they knew that I was moved by an honourable passion. ‘ We 
will give thee the damsel endowed with beautiful body and eyes, fair-smiling 
and with her limbs perfumed with sandal wood, if thou bringest to me the 
sage’s heart won in fair fight ; [308] the maiden is to be won by this prize, we 
ask no other gift besides.’ Thus I am not deceived, — listen, 0 thou doer of 
right actions ; there is nothing misunderstood by me ; the Nagas will give me 
the Naga maiden Irandatl for thy heart won in fair fight. It is for this that I 
am set on killing thee, it is in this way that I have need of thy death. If I 
threw thee hence down into hell I womd kill thee and take thy heart.” 

When the Great Being heard this he reflected, “ Vimala^ has no need 
of my heart, Varuna, after he had heard the discourse on the law and 
honoured me with his jewel must have gone home and described my power 
in discoursing concerning the law, and Vimala must have felt a great 
longing to hear my words. Punnaka must have been ordered by Varuna 
through a misconception, and he influenced by this his own misconception 
has brought about all this calamity. Now my character as a sage consists 
in my power to bring to light and to discover absolute truths. If Punnaka 
kills me, what good will it do? Come, I will say to him, ‘Young man, I 
know the law as followed by good men ; before I die, set me on the top of 
the mountain and hear the law of good men from me ; and afterwards do 
what thou wilt’; and after having declared to him the law of good men 
I will let him take my life.” So he uttered this stanza as he hung with 
his head downwards : 

“ Hold me up forthwith, 0 Katiyana, if thou needest my heart ; [309] I will 
declare to thee this day all the laws of the good man.” 

Then Punnaka reflected, “ This law will never have been declared 
before to gods or men ; I will forthwith hold him up and hear the law of 
good men ” ; so he lifted the Great Being up and set him on the summit 
of the mountain. 

The' Teacher has thus described it : 

“Puppaka, having quickly placed the best of the performem of good actions 
among the Kurus upon the mountain’s summit, asked the Teacher of lofty 
wisdom, as he sat looking at a pipul tree, ‘ I have brought thee up from the 
precipice, I have need of thy heart this day,— tell me then to-day all the laws of 
the good man.’” 

The Great Being said : 

“ I am saved by thee from the precipice ; if thou needest my heart, I will 
declare to thee this day all the laws of the good man.” 

^ The wife of Kuvera. 
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Then the Great Being said, “My body is dirty, I will bathe.” The 
Yakkha consented, so he brought some water, and when he was bathing, 
he gave the Great Being some heavenly cloth and perfumes, &c., and after 
he was adorned and drest he gave him some heavenly food. When he had 
eaten, the Great Being caused the top of the Black Mountain to be covered 
with adornment, and prepared a richly decorated seat, and being seated 
thereon uttered a stanza, describing in it the duty of the good man with a 
Buddha’s triumphant mastery : 

“ 0 youth, follow thou the path already traversed ; put away from thee the 
soiled hand^; [310] be not ever treacherous to thy friends, nor fall into the 
power of unchaste women.” 

The Yakkha, being unable to comprehend these four rules expressed 
so concisely, asked in detail ; 

“ How does one follow the path already traversed 1 How does one bum the 
wet hand ? Who is the unchaste woman 1 Who is treacherous to his friend 1 
Tell me the meaning at my request.” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ Let a man follow his actions, who invites him even to a seat, when he comes 
as a stranger and never seen before ; him the wise call one who follows in the 
path already traversed. 

In whosesoever house a man dwells even for one night, and receives there food 
and drink, let him not conceive an evil thought against him in his mind ; he 
who is treacherous to his friend bums the innocent hand 2. Let not a man break 
a bough of that tree under whose shadow he sits or lies, — the wretch is treacherous 
to his friend. Let a man give this earth fdled with riches to the woman whom 
he has chosen, yet she will despise him if she gets the opportunity; let him not 
fall into the power of unchaste women. Thus does a man follow the path 
already traversed ; thus does he bum the wet hand ; this is the unchaste 
woman ; this is one that is treacherous to his friend ; such a man is righteous, 
abandon thou unrighteousness.” 

[311] Thus did the Great Being declare to the Yakkha with a Buddha’s 
triumphant mastery the four duties of a good man, and when he heard 
them Punnaka reflected, “ In these four propositions the sage is only 
asking his own life; for he verily welcomed me though I was before 
unknown ; I dwelt in his house three days, receiving great honour from 
him ; I, doing him this wrong, do it for a woman’s sake ; I am moreover 
in every way treacherous to my friends ; if I shall do injury to the sage, 
I shall not follow the duty of a good man ; what need have I of the Naga 
maiden? I will carry him forthwith to Indapatta and gladden the 
weeping faces of its inhabitants and I will seat him in the convocation 
hall there.” Then he spoke aloud : 

^ [This line seems corrupt and does^ not agree with the comm., which explains it 
“do not bum the wet hand." In the verses addo is translated here both ‘soiled’ 
and ‘ wet ’ ; aduhbha- is the word used for ‘ innocent.’] 

^ l.e. the hand which had given him food? 
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“ I dwelt three days in thy house, I was served with food and drink, thou 
wast my friend, I will let thee go, 0 seer of excellent wisdom, thou shalt 
depart at thy will to thine own home, [312] Yea, let all that concerns the 
Naga race perish, I have had enough of the mga maiden ; by thine own well- 
spoken words thou art set free, O seer, from my threatened blow to-day.” 

The Great Being replied, “ O youth, send me not away to my own 
home but carry me to the Kaga dwelling,” and he uttered this stanza : 

“Come, Yakkha, carry me to thy father-in-law, and, act as is best towards 
me ; I will shew to him a royal NSga palace which he has never seen before. 

Punnaka said ; 

“The wise man should not look on that which is not for a man’s well- 
being; why then, 0 seer of excellent wisdom, dost thou wish to go amongst 
thy enemies?” 

The Great Being answered : 

“ Verily I know it all ; the wise man ought not to look upon it ; but I have 
never at any time committed evil, and therefore I fear not the coming of death,” 

[313] “ Moreover by my discourse concerning the law such a cruel being 
as thyself was won over and softened, and now thou sayest, ‘ I have had 
enough of the Naga maiden, go thou to thine own home’ j it is now my 
task to soften the Naga king, carry me thither forthwith.^’ When he 
heard this, Pu^aka consented, saying: 

“ Come, thou shalt see with me that world of unequalled glory where ihe 
Naga king dwells amidst dance and song like King Vessavana^ in Nalinl. 
Filled with troops of Naga maidens, gladdened constantly with their sports day 
and night, abounding with garlands and covered with flowers, it shines like the 
lightning in the sky. Filled with food and with drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music; filled with maidens richly attired, it shines with 
dresses and ornaments.” 

Then Punnaka placed him, the best doer of good actions among the Kurus, 
on a seat behind him aud carried the illustrious sage to the palace of the Naga 
king. When ho reached that place of unrivalled glory, the sage stood behind 
Pupuaka; and the Naga king, beholding the concord between them, thus 
addressed his son-in-law as he had done before, 

[314] “Thou didst go before to the world of men, seeking for the sage’s heart ; 
hast thou returned here with success, bringing the sage of unequalled wisdom ?” 

Punnaka replied ; 

“He whom thondesirest is come, he is my guardian in duty, won by righteous 
means ; behold him as he speaks before thee, — intercourse with the good brings 
happiness.” 

The Naga king uttered a stanza as he saw the Great Being : 

“This mortal, beholding me whom he had never seen before and pierced with 
the fear of death, does not speak to me in his terror ; this is not like a wise 
■man.”' 

The Great Being thus addressed the Naga king while he conceived this 
idea, even though he had not directly said that he would not pay him 
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respect, — as the Great Being knew by his omniscience how best to deal 
with all creatures; 

[316] “ I am not terrified, 0 Naga, nor am I pierced with the fear of death ; 
the victim should not address his executioner, nor should the latter ask his 
victim to address himh’* 

Then the Naga king uttered a stanza in the Great Being’s praise : 

“ It is as thou sayest, 0 sage, — thou speakest the truth ; the victim should 
not address his executioner nor should the latter ask his victim to address himh” 

Then the Great Being spoke kindly to the Naga king : 

“ This splendour and glory and this might and Naga birth of thine, are 
subject to death and not immortal ; I ask thee this question, 0 Naga king, how 
didst thou obtain this palace ? Was it gaineH without a cause or as the develop- 
ment of a previous condition ? was it made by thyself or given by the gods ? 
Explain to me this matter, 0 Naga king, how thou didst win this palace^.” 

[316] The Naga king replied: 

“ It was not gained without a cause, nor was it the development of a previous 
condition ; it was not made by myself nor given by the gods; this palace of 
mine was gained by my own virtuous deeds*.” 

The Great Being answered: 

“ What holy vow was it, what practice of sanctity 1 Of what good action 
was this the fruit,— this splendour and glory and might and Naga birth of thine 
and this great palace, 0 Naga* 1 ” 

The Naga king replied ■*: 

“I and my wife in the world of men were both full of faith and bountiful ; 
my house was made into a drinking-hall, and priests and Brahmins were cheered 
there. Garlands and perfumes and ointments, lamps and couches and resting- 
places, raiment and beds and food and drink, I virtuously gave away there as 
free gifts. That was my vow and practice of sanctity, this is the fruit of that 
good conduct, this splendour and glory and Naga birth and this great palace, 
0 seer,” 

[317] The Great Being said : 

“If thou hast thus gained this palace, thou knowest about the fruit of holy 
actions and rebirth ; therefore practise virtue with all diligence that thou 
mayest live again in a palace.” 

The Naga king replied ; 

“There are no priests or Brahmins here to whom we may give food and 
drink, 0 holy one ; tell me this thing I pray, how may I again live in a palace ?” 

The Great Being said ; 

“There are snakes who have been born here, sons and wives and dependents; 
commit no sin towards them in word or deed at any time. Thus follow thou, 
0 Naga, innocence in word and deed, — so shalt thou dwell here all thy life in 
a palace and then depart hence to the world of the gods.” 

* [The same thought is repeated in different words after this passage.] 

* [Seev. 171®=trans., p. 79.] 

* [See Y. 171“=trans., p. 79.] 

* [See V. 171 foll.^trans., p. 79, Smui'Ag.-Vil. 1 . 177.] 
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[318] The Naga king, having heard the religions discourse of the 
Great Being, thought to himself, “The sage cannot stay long away from 
his home ; I will shew him to Vimala and let her hear his good words, 
and so calm her longing desire, and I will gratify King Dhananjaya and 
then it will be right to send the sage home” j so he said: 

“Verily that best of kings is mourning in thy absence, whose intimate 
minister thou art ; having once regained thee, though now distressed and sick, 
a man will regain happiness.” 

The Great Being praised the Naga: 

“ Thou dost indeed utter the holy words of the good, a peerless piece of right 
doctrine ; in such crises of life as these the character of men like me is made 
known.” 

Then the Naga king still more delighted uttered a stanza: 

“ Say, wast thou taken for nothing ? Say, did he conquer thee in the game 1 
He says that he won thee fairly — how didst thou come into his power?” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ Pu^naka conquered in the game with dice him who was my lord and king ; 
[319] he being conquered gave me to the other ; so I was won mirly and not by 
wrong.” 

The great NSga, delighted and overjoyed, when he heard these noble words 
of the sage, seized the lord of lofty wisaom by the hand and thus went into the 
presence of his wife, “ He for whom, 0 Vimalft, you grew pale and food lost its 
savour in your eyes, this stm, for the sake of whose heart this trouble came 
upon you, — Glisten well to his words, you will never see him again.” 

Vimala, when she saw the lord of great wisdom, folded the ten fingers of her 
hands in reverence, and thus addressed the best of the Kurus with her whole 
soul full of delight : 

“This mortal, beholding me whom he had never seen before and pierced 
with the fear of death, does not speak to me in his terror; this is not like a wise 
man.” 

“ I am not terrified, 0 NSgl, nor am I pierced with the fear of death ; the 
victim should not address his executioner, nor should the latter ask his victim to 
address himl,”^ 

* *^ * * * * 

[32^ Thus the Naga maiden asked the sage the same question which the 
Naga Varuna had asked him before ; and the sage by his answer satisfied her as 
he had before satisfied Varupa 

The sage, seeing that the Naga king and the Naga maiden were both pleased 
with his answers, undaunted in soul and with not one hair erect with fear, thus 
addressed Varuna ; “ Fear not, 0 Na^, here I am ; whatever use this body may 
be to thee, whatever it can do by its heart and its flesh, I myself will carry out 
according to thy will.” 

The Naga king replied : 

“ The heart of sages is their wisdom, — we are delighted to-day with thy 
wisdom ; let him whose name implies perfection ^ take his bride to-day and let 
him put thee in possession to-day of the Kurus.” 

^ The same dialogue is here repeated, with the gender altered to suit Vimals. 

® anUmndTito? in allusion to his name Punnaka from jpunna ‘full.’ 
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[323] Having thus spoken, Varuna gave Irandati to Pummka and 
he in his joy poured out his heart to the Great Being, 

The Great Being has thus described the matter : 

“ Punnaka, delighted and overjoyed, having won the Naga maiden Irandati, 
with his whole soul full of joy, thus addressed him who was the best of the 
Kurus in action : ‘ Thou hast made me possessed of a wife, I will do what is due 
to thee, 0 Vidhura ; I give this pearl of jewels and I will put thee to-day in 
possession of the Kurus.’” 

Then the Great Being praised him in another stanza ; 

“May thy friendship with thy loved wife be indissoluble, and do thou in thy 
joy with a nappy heart give me the jewel and carry me to Indapatta.” Then 
Punnaka placed the best of the Kurus in action on a seat before him and 
carried him, the lord of supreme wisdom, to the city Indapatta. Swift as the 
mind of man may travel, his speed was even swifter still ; and Punpaka bore 
the best of the Kurus to the city Indapatta. 

[324] Then he said to him : “ Behold before thee the city Indapatta and its 
pleasant mango groves and districts ; I am possessed of a wife, and thou hast 
obtained thine own home.” 

Now on that very day at morning-tide the king saw a dream, and this 
was what he saw. At the door of the king's palace there stood a great 
tree whose trunk was wisdom, and whose branches and boughs were like 
the virtues, and its fruits the five sacred pi*oducts of the cow ‘, and it was 
covered with elephants and horses richly caparisoned ; and a great 
multitude with folded hands were worshipping it with all reverence. 
Then a black man, clothed with red cloth, and wearing earrings of red 
flowers, and bearing weapons in his hand, came up and cut the tree down 
by the roots in spite of the expostulations of the multitude, and dragged 
it off and went away, and then came back and planted it again in its old 
place and departed. Then the king as he comprehended the dream said to 
himself, “The sage Vidhura and no one else is like the great tree; that 
youth and no other, who carried off the sage, is like the man who cut the 
tree down by the roots in spite of the expostulations of the multitude ; 
and verily he will come back and set him at the door of the Hall of Truth 
and depart. We shall behold the seer again to-day.” So he joyfully 
ordered the whole city to be decorated and the Hall of Truth to be got 
ready and a pulpit in a pavilion adorned with jewels; and himself 
surrounded by a hundred kings, with their counsellors, and a multitude 
of citizens and country people, he consoled them all by saying, “ Fear not, 
you will see the sage again to-day ” ; and he seated himself in the Hall 
of Truth, looking for the sage’s return. Then Punnaka brought the 
sage down and seated him in the middle of the assembly at the door 
of the Hall of Truth, and then departed with Irandati to his own 
celestial city. 

1 Milk, ghee, curds, buttermilk, and butter. 
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[325] Tlie Teacher has thus described it : 

“Punnaka of noble race, having set down him, the best of the Kurus in action, 
in the middle of the religious assembly, mounted his own noble steed and sped 
in the sky through the air. When the king beheld him, he, filled with delight, 
sprang up and embraced him with his arms, and without a moment’s fear 
seated him on a throne before him in the midst of the congregation.” 

Then after exchanging friendly greeting with him he welcomed him 
affectionately and uttered a stanza: • 

“Thou guidest us like a ready-furnished chariot, the Kxirus rejoice at seeing 
thee; answer me and tell me this, — how was it that that young man let thee go?” 

The Great Being replied : 

“He whom thou callest a young man, 0 great king, is no common man, 

0 best of heroes ; if thou hast ever heard of the Yakkha Punnaka, it was he, the 
minister of King Kuvera. There is a Naga king named Varuna, mighty, 
endowed with strength and a noble presence,— now Punnaka loves his younger 
daughter, the Naga maiden Irandatl. [326] He laid his plan for my death for 
the sake of that fair maiden whom he loved,— he thus obtained his wife, and 

1 was allowed to depart and the jewel was won. 

“The Naga king, being pleased with my solution of his question as to 
the four ends of men, paid me the honour of giving me a jewel; and when 
he returned to the Naga world, his queen Vimala asked him where the 
jewel was. He described my skill in discoursing concerning the law, and 
she, being desirous of heai'ing such a discourse, feigned a longing for my 
heart. The Naga king, not understanding her real wish, said to his 
daughter Irandati, “ Thy mother has a longing for Vidhura’s heart, find 
out a noble who is able to bring it for her.” As she was seeking one, she 
saw the Yakkha Punnaka who was the son of Vessavana’s^ sister, and, as 
she knew that he was in love with her, she sent him to her father, who 
said to him, ‘ If tliou art able to bring me Yidh lira’s heart thou shalt 
obtain her.’ So he, having brought from the mountain Yepulla the gem 
which might well belong to a universal monarch, played dice with me and 
having won me by his play he remained three days in my house. Then 
he made me lay hold of his horse’s tail, and dashed me against the trees 
and mountains in Hiraavat, but he could not kill me. Then he rushed 
forward on a whirlwind in the seventh sphere of the winds and he set 
me on the top of the Black Mountain sixty leagues high; there he 
assailed me as a lion and in other shapes, but he could not kill me. 
Then at last at his request I told him how I could be killed. Then I 
proceeded to tell him the duties of the good man, and when he heard 
them he was highly pleased and wished to bring me hither. Then I took 
him and went to the Naga world and I told the law to the king and to 
Yimala, and all the court was highly pleased; and after I had stayed 
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there six days the king [327] gave Irandati to Phnnaka. He was de- 
lighted when he gained her, and honoured me with many jewels as his 
present. Then at the king’s command he mounted me on a magic horse 
created by his will, and seating himself in the middle seat and Irandati 
behind, he brought me here and put me down in the middle of the court, 
and then went away with Irandati to his own city. Thus, 0 king, for 
the sake of that fair maiden whom he loved he laid his plan for my death 
and thus through me he obtained his wife. When the king had heard 
my discourse on the law, he was pleased and let me depart and I received 
from Punnaka this jewel which grants all desires and which is worthy of 
a universal emperor; accept it, 0 monarch,” and so saying he gave the 
jewel to the king. Then the king, in the morning, being desirous to tell 
the citizens the dream which he had seen, related to them the history 
as follows; 

“ There grew a tree before my gates, its trunk was wisdom and its boughs 
the moral virtues ; it ripened into all that was natural and developed, its fruits 
were the five products of the cow, and it was covered with elephants and cattle. 
But while it resounded with dance, song, and musical instruments a man came 
and cut it up from the roots and carried it away.; it then came to this palace of 
ours,^ — pay your homage to this tree. 

Let all who are joyful by my means shew it to-day by their actions; bring 
your presents in abundance, and pay your homage to this tree. 

Whatever captives there may be in my realm, let them set them all loose 
from their captivity ; as this tree has been delivered from its captivity, so let 
them release others from bondage. 

[328] Let them spend this mouth in holiday, hanging up their ploughs ; let 
them feast the Brahmins with flesh and rice; let them drink in private, and still 
seem total abstainers, with their full cups flowing over. Let them invite their 
friends on the highway, and keep a strict watch in the kingdom so that none 
may injure his neighbour, — pay your homage to this tree.” 

When he had thus spoken, 

“ The queens, the princes, the Vesiyas, and the Brahmins brought to the 
sage much food and drink. 

“ Riders on elephants, body-guards, riders in chariots, foot-soldiers, brought 
to the sage much food and drink. [329] The people of the country and the 
city gathered together in crowds brought to the sage much food and drink. The 
vast assembly were filled with joy, beholding the seer after he had come : when 
the sage had come a triumphant waving of cloths took place.” 

After a month the festival came to an end; the Great Being, as 
fulfilling a Buddha’s duties, taught the great assembly the law, counselled 
the king and so fulfilled his span of life and so became destined for 
heaven. Abiding in his teaching, and following their king all the in- 
habitants of the Kuru kingdom gave gifts and performed good works and 
at the end of their lives went to swell the hosts of heaven. 
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The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, said, “ Not now only but 
formerly also did the Buddha, having obtained eomi)lete wisdom, shew himself 
skilful in adapting means to ends. Then he identified the Birth: “At that 
time the sage’s father and mother were the royal family, the eldest queen 
was Rahula’s mother, the eldest son was Rahula, Varuna the Naga king was 
Sariputta, the garula king was Moggallana, Sakka was Anuruddha, the king 
Dhananjaya was Ananda, and the wise Vidhura was myself.” 


No. 546. 


THE MAHA-HMMAGGA-JATAKA^ 

King Brahrmdatta of Pancalaf etc. The Teacher, while dwelling at 
Jet-avana, told this about the perfection of knowledge. One day the Brethren 
sat in the Hall of Truth and described the Buddha’s perfection of knowledge : 
“ Brethren, the omniscient Buddha whose wisdom is vast, ready, swift, sharp, 
crushing heretical doctrines, after having converted, by the power of his own 
knowledige, the Brahmins Ktl'^auta and the rest, the ascetics Sabhiya and the 
rest, the thieves Angulimala &c., the yakkhas Alavaka &c., the gods Sakka 
and the rest, and the Brahmins Baka &c., made them humble, and ordained a 
vast multitude as ascetics and established them in the fruition of the paths of 
sanctification.” The Teacher came up and asked what they were discoursing 
about, and when they told him, he replied, [330] “ Not now only is the Buddha 
omniscient, — in past time also, before his knowledge was fully mature, he was 
full of all wisdom, as he went about for the sake of wisdom and knowledge,” 
and then he told a story of the past. 


In days gone by, a king named Vedeha ruled in Mithila, and he had 
four sages who instructed him in the law, named Senaka, Pukkusa, 
Kavinda, and Devinda. Now when the Bodhisatta was conceived in his 
mother’s womb the king saw at dawn the following dream : four columns of 
fire blazed up in the four corners of the royal court as high as the great 
wall, and in the midst of them rose a flame of the size of a fire-fly, and at 
that moment it suddenly exceeded the four columns of fire and rose up as 
high as the Brahma world and illumined the whole world; even a grain of 
mustard-seed lying on the ground is distinctly seen. The world of men 
with the world of gods worshipped it with garlands and incense ; a vast 
multitude passed through this flame but not even a hair of their skin was 
singed. The king when he saw this vision started up in terror and sat 
pondering what was going to happen, and waited for the dawn. The four 
wise men also when they came in the morning asked him whether he had 

1 [There is an English translation of the Sinhalese version of this story : Ummagga- 
Jataka (The Story of the Tunnel), translated from the Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawaraj 
Luzao, 1898.] 
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slept well. “How could I sleep well,” he replied, “when I have seen 
such a dream ?” Then Pandit Senaka replied, “ Pear not, O king, it is an 
auspicious dream, thou wilt be prosperous,” and when he was asked to 
explain^ he went on, “ O king, a fifth sage will be born who will surpass 
us four ; we four are like the four columns of fire, but in the midst of us 
there will arise as it were a fifth column of fire, one who is unparalleled 
and fills a post which is unequalled in the world of gods or of men.” 

“ Where is he at this moment ? ” “0 king, he will either assume a body 

or come out of his mother’s womb”; thus did he by his science what he 
had seen by his divine eye and the king from that time forward remembered 
his words. Now at the four gates of Mithila there were four market 
towns, called the East town, the South town, the West town, and the 
North town' ; [331] and in the East town there dwelt a certain rich man 
named Sirivaddhaka, and his wife was named Sumanadevi. Now on that 
day when the king saw the vision, the Great Being went from the heaven 
of the Thirty- three and was conceived in her womb ; and a thousand other 
sons of the gods went from that heaven and were conceived in the families of 
various wealthy merchants in that village, and at the end of the tenth month 
the lady Sumana brought forth a child of the' colour of gold. Now at that 
moment Sakka, as he looked over the world of mankind, beheld the Great 
Being’s birth; and saying to himself that he ought to make known in the 
world of gods and men that this Buddha-shoot had sprung into being, he 
came up in a visible form as the child was being born and placed a piece 
of a medicinal herb in its hand, and then returned to his own dwelling. 
The Great Being seized it firmly in his closed hand ; and as he came from his 
mother's womb she did not feel the slightest pain, but he passed out as 
easily as water from a sacred water-pot. When his mother saw the piece 
of the medicinal herb in his hand, she said to him, “ My child, what is 
this which you have got 1 ” He replied, “ It is a medicinal plant, mother,” 
and he placed it in her hand and told her to take it and give it to all who 
are afflicted with any sickness. Full of joy she told it to the merchant 
Sirivaddhaka, who had suffered for seven years from a pain in his head. 
Pull of joy he said to himself, “ This child came out of his mother’s womb 
holding a medicinal plant and as soon as he was bom he talked with his 
mother; a medicine given by a being of such surpassing merit must 
possess great efl&cacy”; so he rubbed it on a grindstone and smeared a little 
of it on his forehead, and the pain in his head which had lasted seven 
years passed away at once like water from a lotus leaf. Transported with 
joy he. exclaimed, “This is a medicine of marvellous efficacy ” ; the news 
spread on every side that the Great Being had been bom with a medicine 
in his hand, and all who were sick crowded to the merchant’s house and 
begged for the medicine. They gave a little to all who came, having 
^ In the Pali, Fdcmayavamajjhaka^ Dakhhinaijavamajjhaka, &o. 
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rubbed some of it ou a grindstone and mixed it with water, and as soon as 
the affected body was touched with the divitie medicine all diseases were 
cured, and the delighted patients went away proclaiming the marvellous 
virtues of the medicine in the house of the merchant Sirivaddhaka. [332] 
On the day of naming the child the merchant thought to himself, “My 
child need not be called after one of his ancestors; let him bear the name 
of the medicine,” so he gave him the name Osadha Kumara. Then he 
thought again, “ My son possesses great merit, he will not be born alone, 
many other children will be born at the same time ” ; so hearing from his 
inquiries that thousands of other boys were born with him, he sent them 
all nurses and gave them clothes, and resolving that they should be his 
son’s attendants he celebrated a festival for them with the Great Being 
and adorned the boys and brought them every day to wait upon him. 
The Great Being grew up playing with them, and when he was seven years 
old he was as beautiful as a golden statue. As he was playing with them 
in the village some elephants and other animals passed by and disturbed 
their games, and sometimes the children were distressed by the rain and 
the heat. Now one day as they played, an unseasonable rainstorm came 
on, and when the Great Being who was as strong as an elephant saw it, 
he ran into a house, and as the other children ran after him they fell over 
one another’s feet and bruised their knees and other limbs. Then he 
thought to himself, “A hall for play ought to be built here, we will not 
play in this way,” and he said to the boys, “Let us build a hall here 
where we can stand, sit, or lie in time of wind, hot sunshine, or rain, — let 
each one of you bring his piece of money.” The thousand boys all did so 
and the Great Being sent for a master-carpenter and gave him the money, 
telling him to build a hall in that place. He took the money, and levelled 
the ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring line, but he did not 
grasp the Great Being’s idea ; so he told the carpenter how he was to 
stretch out his line so as to do it properly. He replied, “ Lhave stretched 
it out according to my practical experience, I cannot do it in any other 
way.” “If you do not know even so much as this how can you take 
our money and build a hall ? Take the line, I will measure and shew 
you,” so he made him take the line and himself drew out the plan, and it 
was done as if Vissakamma had done it. [333] Then he said to the 
carpenter, “Will you be able to draw out the plan in this wayl” 
“I shall not be able. Sir.” “Will you be able to do it by my instructions?” 
“ I shall be able. Sir.” Then the Great Being so arranged the hall that 
there was in one part a place for ordinary strangers, in another a lodging 
for the destitute, in another a place for the lying-in of destitute women, in 
another a lodging for stranger Buddhist priests and Brahmins, in another a 
lodging for other sorts of men, in another a place where foreign merchants 
should stow their goods, and all these apartments had doors opening 


outside. There also he had a public place erected for sports, and a court 
of justice, and a hall for I'eligious assemblies. When the worlc was 
completed he summoned painters, and having himself examined them set 
them to work at painting beautiful pictures, so that the hall became like 
Sakka’s heavenly palace Sudhamma, Still he thought that the palace was 
not yet complete, “ I must have a tank constructed as well,” — ^so he 
ordered the ground to be dug for an architect and having discussed it with 
him and given him money he made him construct a tank with a tliousand 
bends in the bank and a hundred bathing ghats. The water was covered 
with the five kinds of lotuses and was as beautiful as the lake in the 
heavenly garden Nandana. On its bank he planted various trees and had 
a park made like Nandana. And near this hall he established a public 
distribution of alms to holy men whether Buddhists or Brahmins, and 
for strangers and for people from the neighbouring villages. 

These actions of his were blazed abroad everywhere and crowds 
gathered to the place, and the Great Being used to sit in the hall and 
discuss the right and the wrong of the good or evil circumstances of all 
the petitioners who resorted there and gave his judgment on each, and it 
became like the happy time when a Buddha makes his appearance in the 
world. 

Now at that time, when seven years had expired. King Vedeha 
remembered how the four sages had said that a fifth sage should be 
born who would surpass them in wisdom, and he said to himself, Where 
is he" now? ” and he sent out his four councillors by the four gates of the 
city, bidding them to find out where he was. When they went out by the 
other three gates they saw no sign of the Great Being, but when they 
went out by the eastern gate they saw the hall and its various buildings 
and they felt sure at once that only a wise man could have built this 
palace or caused it to be built, [334] and they asked the people, “ What 
architect built this hall ? ” They replied, This palace was not built by 
any architect by his own power, but by the direction of Mahosadha Pandit, 
the son of the merchant Sirivaddha.” “ How old is he 1 ” “ He has 

just completed his seventh year.” The councillor reckoned up all the 
events from the day on which the king saw the dream and he said to 
himself, “This being fulfils the king’s dream,” and he sent a messenger 
with this message to the king : “ Mahosadha, the son of the merchant 
Sirivaddha in the East market town, who is now seven years old, has 
caused such a hall and tank and park to be made, — shall I bring him 
into thy presence or not ? ” When the king heard this he was highly de- 
lighted and sent for Senaka, and after relating the account he asked him 
whether he should send for this sage. But he, being envious of the 
title, replied, “ 0 king, a man is not to be called a sage merely because 
he has caused halls and such things to be made; anyone can cause 
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these things to he made, this is but a little matter.” When the king 
heard his words he said to himself, “There must be some secret reason 
for all this,” and was silent. Then he sent back the messenger with a 
command that the councillor should remain for a time in the place and 
carefully examine the sage. The councillor remained there and carefully 
investigated the sage’s actions, and this is the series of the tests or cases 
of examination ^ ; 

1. “ The piece of meat®.” One day when the Great Being was going 

to the play-hall, a hawk carried off a piece of flesh from the slab of a 
slaughterhouse and flew up into the air ; some lads, seeing it, determined 
to make him drop it and pursued him. The hawk flew in different 
directions, and they, looking up, followed behind and wearied them- 
selves, flinging stones and other missiles and stumbling over one another. 
Then the sage said to them, “ I will make him drop it,” and they begged 
him to do so. He told them to look ; and then himself with looking up he 
ran with the swiftness of the wind and trod upon the hawk’s shadow and 
then clapping his hands uttered a loud shout. By his energy that shout 
seemed to pierce the bird’s belly through and thi’ough and in its terror he 
dropped the flesh ; and the Great Being, knowing by watching the shadow 
that it was dropped, [335] caught it in the air before it reached the 
ground. The people seeing the marvel, made a great noise, shouting and 
clapping their hands. The minister, hearing of it, sent an account to the 
king telling him how the sage had by this means made the bird drop 
the flesh. The king, when he heard of it, asked Senaka whether he 
should summon him to the court. Senaka reflected, “ From the time of 
his coming I shall lose all my glory and the king will forget my existence, 
— I must not let him bring him here so in envy he said, “He is not a 
sage for such an action as this, this is only a small matter”; and the 
king being impartial, sent word that the minister should test him further 
where he was. 

2. “The cattle®.” A certain man who dwelt in the village of 
Yavamajjhaka bought some cattle from another village and brought them 
home. The next day he took them to a field of grass to graze and rode 
on the back of one of the cattle. Being tired he got down and sat on the 
ground and fell asleep, and meanwhile a thief came and carried off the 
cattle. When he woke he saw not his cattle, but as he gazed on every 
side he beheld the thief running away. Jumping up he shouted, “Where 
are you taking my cattle?” “They are my cattle, and I am carrying 
them to the place which I wish.” A great crowd collected as they heard 
the dispute. When the sage heard the noise as they passed by the 
door of the hall, he sent for them both. When he saw their behaviour 

1 [Three verses are here given containing a list of the Tests for committing to 
memory.] ^ Maimain.*] » [‘Gone.’] 
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he at once knew which was the thief and which the i*eal owner. But 
though he felt sure, he asked them what they were quarrelling about. 
The owner said, “I bought these cattle from a certain person in such 
a village, and I brought them home and put them in a field of grass. 
This thief saw that I was not watching and came and carried them off. 
Looking in all directions I caught sight of him and pursued and caught 
him. The people of such a village know that I bought the cattle and 
took them.” The thief replied, “This man speaks falsely, they were born 
in my house.” The sage said, “I will decide your case fairly; will you 
abide by my decision?” and they promised so to abide. Then thinking to 
himself that he must win the hearts of the people he first asked the thief, 
“ What have you fed these cattle with, and what have you given them to 
drink ? ” “ They have drunk rice gruel and have been fed on sesame flour 

and kidney beans.” Then he asked the real owner, who said, “My lord, 
how could a poor man like me get rice gruel and the rest ? I fed them on 
grass.” The pandit caused an assembly to be brought together and 
ordered panic seeds to be brought and ground in a mortar and moistened 
with water and given to the cattle, and they forthwith vomited only grass. 
He shewed this to the assembly, and then asked the thief, “Art thou the 
thief or not?” He confessed that he was the thief. He said to him, 
“Then do not commit such a sin henceforth.” But the Bodhisatta’s 
attendants carried the man away and cut off his hands and feet and made 
him helpless, ‘^hen the sage addressed him with words of good counsel, 
“ This suffering has come upon thee only in this present life, but in the 
future life thou wilt suffer great torment in the different hells, therefore 
henceforth abandon such practices”; he taught him the five command- 
ments. The minister sent an account of the incident to the king, who 
asked Senaka, but he advised him to wait, “It is only an affair about 
cattle and anybody could decide it.” The king, being impartial, sent the 
same command. (This is to be understood in all the subsequent cases, — 
we shall give each in order according to the list.) 

3. “The necklace of threadh” A certain poor woman had tied 
together several threads of different colours and made them into a neck- 
lace, which she took off from her neck and placed on her clothes as she 
went down to bathe in a tank which the pandit had caused to be made. 
A young woman who saw this conceived a lon^ng for it, took it up and 
said to her, “Mother, this is a very beautiful necklace, how much did it cost 
to make ? [336] I will make such a one for myself. May I put it on my 

own neck and ascertain its size?” The other gave her leave, and she put 
it on her neck and ran off. The elder woman seeing it came quickly out 
of the water, and putting on her clothes ran after her and seized hold of 
her dress, crying, “You are running away with a necklace which I made.” 
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The other replied, “I am not taking anything o£ yours, it is the necklace 
which I wear on my neck”; and a great crowd collected as they heard 
this. The sage, while he played with the boys, heard them quarrelling 
as they passed by the door of the hall and asked what the noise was 
about. When he beard the cause of the quarrel he sent for them both, 
and having known at once by her countenance which was the thief, he 
asked them whether they would abide by his decision. On their both 
agreeing to do so, he asked the thief, “What scent do you use for this 
necklace? ” She replied, “I always use sabbasamhdraka^ to scent it with.” 
Then he asked the other, who replied, “How shall a poor woman like me 
get sabbasamharakal I always scent it with perfume made of piyangu 
flowers.” .Then the sage had a vessel of water brought and put the 
necklace in it. Then he sent for a perfume-seller and told him to smell 
the vessel and find out what it smelt of. He directly recognised the 
smell of the piymlgu flower, and quoted the stanza which has been already 
given in the fii’st book®: 

“No omnigathenim it is; only the hangu smells; 

Yon wicked woman told a lie; the truth the gammer tells.” 

The Great Being told the bystanders all the circumstances and asked 
each of them respectively, “Art thou the thief? Art thou not the thief?” 
and made the guilty one confess, and from that time his wisdom became 
known to the people. 

4. “ The cotton thread.” A certain woman who used to watch 

cotton fields was watching one day and she took some clean cotton and 
spun some fine thread and made it into a ball and placed it in her lap. 
As she went home she thought to herself, “I will bathe in the great 
sage’s tank,” so she placed the ball on her dress and went down into 
the tank to bathe. Another woman saw it, and conceiving a longing for 
it took it up, saying, “This is a beautiful ball of thread; pray did you 
make it yourself?” So she lightly snapped her fingers and put it in her 
lap as if to examine it more closely, and walked off with it. (This is to be 
told at full as before.) The sage asked the thief, “When you made the 
ball what did you put inside® ? ” She replied, “ A cotton seed.” Then he 
asked the other, and she replied, “A timbaru seed.” When the crowd 
had heard what each said, he untwisted the ball of cotton and found a 
timbaru seed inside and forced the thief to confess her guilt. The great 
multitude were highly pleased and shouted their applause at the way in 
which the case had been decided. 

1 A perfume compounded of many different scents. 

® [No. 110, Vol. I, p. 424 (trans., p. 254), The verse is not there given, but only 
alluded to. Prof. Cowell does not translate it,] 

’To roil it round, 
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5. “ The son.” A certain woman took her son and went down to 

the sage’s tank to wash her face. After she had bathed her son she 
laid him in her dress and having washed her own face went to bathe. At 
that moment a female goblin saw the child and wished to eat it, so she 
took hold of the dress and said, “ My friend, this is a fine child, is he your 
son ? ” Then she asked if she might give him suck, and on obtaining the 
mother’s consent, she took him and played with him for a while and then 
tried to run off with him. The other ran after her and seized hold of 
her, shouting, “ Whither are you carrying my child ? ” The goblin replied, 
“Why do you touch the child? he is mine.” As they wrangled they 
passed by the door of the hall, and the sage, hearing the noise, sent for 
them and asked what was the matter. When he heard the story, [337] 
although he knew at once by her red unwinking eyes that one of them 
Was a goblin, he asked them whether they would abide by his decision. 
On their promising to do so, he drew a line and laid the child in the 
middle of the line and bade the goblin seize the child by the hands and 
the mother by the feet. Then he said to them, “ Lay hold of it and pull ; 
the child is hers who can pull it over.” They both pulled, and the child, 
being pained while it was pulled, uttered a loud cry. Then the mother, 
with a heart which seemed ready to bunst, let the child go and stood 
weeping. The sage asked the multitude, “ Is it the heart of the mother 
which is tender towards the child or the heart of her who is not the 
mother ? ” They answered, “The mother’s heart.” “ Is she the mother who 
kept hold of the child or she who let it go ? ” They replied, “ She who 
let it go.” “Do you know who she is who stole the child?” “We. do 
not know, 0 sage.” “She is a goblin, — she seized it in order to eat it.” 
When they asked how he knew that he replied, “ I knew her by her 
unwinking and red eyes and by her casting no shadow and by her fearless- 
ness and want of mercy.” Then he asked her what she was, and she 
confessed that she was a goblin. “ Why did you seize the child ? ” “ To 

eat it,” “You blind fool,” he said, “you committed sin in old time and 
so were born as a goblin ; and now you still go on committing sin, 
blind fool that you are.” Then he exhorted her and established her in 
the five precepts and sent her away; and the mother blessed him, and 
saying, f‘ May’st thou live long, my lord,” took her son and went her way. 

6. “The black ball.” There was a certain man who was called 
Golakala, — now he got the name gola ‘ ball ’ from his dwarfish size, and 
kala from his black colour. He worked in a certain house for seven 
years and obtained a wife, and she was named Dighatala, One day he 
said to her, “ Wife, cook some sweetmeats and food, we will pay a visit 
to your parents.” At first she opposed the plan, saying, “ What have I to 
do with parents now ? ” but after the third time of asking he induced her 
to cook some cakes, and having taken some provisions and a present he 
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set out on the journey with her. In the course of the journey he came 
to a stream which was not really deep, but they, being both afraid of 
water, dared not cross it and stood on the bank. Now a poor man named 
Dighapitthi came to that place as he walked along the bank, and when 
they saw him they asked him whether the river was deep or shallow. 
Seeing that they were afraid of the water he told them that it was very 
deep and full of voracious fish. “How then will you go across it V’ 
“I have struck up a friendship with the crocodiles and monsters that live 
here, and therefore they do not hurt me.” “ Do take us with you,” they 
said. When he consented they gave him some meat and drink; and 
when he finished his meal he asked them which he should carry over first. 
“Take your sister first and then take me,” said Dolakala. Then the man 
placed her on his shoulders and took the provisions and the present and 
went down into the stream. When he had gone a little way, he crouched 
down and walked along in a bent posture. Golakala, as he stood on the 
l)ank, thought to himself, “This stream must indeed be very deep ; if it is 
so difficult for even such a man as Dighapitthi, it must be impassable for 
me.” When the other had carried the woman to the middle of the stream, 
he said to her, “ Lady, I will cherish you, and you shall live bravely 
arrayed with fine dresses and ornaments and men-servants and maid- 
servants ; what will this poor dwarf do for you ^ listen to what I tell 
you.” She listened to his words and ceased to love her husband, and 
being at once infatuated with the stranger, she consented, saying, “ If you 
will not abandon me, 1 will do as you say.” So when they reached the 
opposite bank, they amused themselves and left Gojakala, bidding him 
stay where he was. While he stood there looking on, they ate up the 
meat and di'ink and departed. When he saw it, he exclaimed, “They 
have struck up a friendship and are running away, leaving me here.” 
[338] As he ran backwards and forwards he went a little way into the 
water and then drew back again in fear, and then in his anger at their 
conduct, he made a desperate leap, saying, “Let me live or die,” and when 
once fairly in, he discovered how shallow the water was. So he crossed 
it and pursued him and shouted, “You wicked thief, whither are you 
carrying my wife?” The other replied, “How is she your wife? she is 
mine ” ; and he seized him by the neck and whirled him round and threw 
him off. The other laid hold of Dighatala’s hand and shouted, “Stop, 
where are you going? you are my wife whom I got after working for 
seven years in a house ” ; and as he thus disputed he came near the hall. 
A great crowd collected. The Great Being asked what the noise was 
about, and having sent for them and heard what each said he asked 
whether they would abide by his decision. On their both agreeing to do 
so, he sent for Dighapitthi and asked him his name. Then he asked his 
wife’s name, but he, not knowing what it was, mentioned some other name, 
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Then he asked him the names of his parents and he told them, but when 
he asked him the names of his wife’s parents he, not knowing, mentioned 
some other names. The Great Being put his story together and had him 
I'emoved. Then he sent for the other and asked him the names of all in 
the same way. He, knowing the truth, gave them correctly. Then he 
had him removed and sent for Dighatala and asked her what her name was 
and she gave it. Then he asked her her husband’s name and she, not 
knowing, gave a wrong name. Then he asked her her parents’ names and 
she gave them correctly, but when he asked her the names of her husband’s 
parents’ names, she talked at random and gave wrong names. Then the sage 
sent for the other two and asked the multitude, “ Does the woman’s story 
agree with DTghapitthi or Golakala,” They replied, “With Golakala.” 
Then he pronounced his sentence, “This man is her husband, the other 
is a thief ” ; and when he asked him he made him confess that he had 
acted as the thief. 

7. “ The chariot.” A certain man, who was sitting in a chariot, 

alighted from it to wash his face. At that moment Sakka was con- 
sidering and as he beheld the sage he resolved that he would make 
known the power and wisdom of Mahosadha the embryo Buddha, So he 
came down in the form of a raan\ and followed the chariot holding on 
behind. The man who sat in the chariot asked, “ Why have you cornel” 
He replied, “ To serve you.” The man agreed, and dismounting from the 
chariot went aside at a call of nature. Immediately Sakka mounted in the 
chariot and went off at speed. The owner of the chariot, his business done, 
returned ; and when he saw Sakka hurrying away with the chariot, he ran 
quickly behind, crying, “Stop, stop, where are you taking ray chariot]” 
Sakka replied, “ Your chariot must be another, this is mine.” Thus 
wrangling they came to the gate of the hall. The sage asked, “ What is 
this ? ” and sent for him : as he came, by his fearlessness and his eyes which 
winked not, the sage knew that this was Sakka and the other was the 
owner. Nevertheless he enquired the cause of the quarrel, and asked 
them, “Will you abide by my decision?” They said, “Yes.” He went 
on, “ I will cause the chariot to be driven, and you must both hold on 
behind : the owner will not let go, the other will.” Then he told a man to 
drive the chariot, and he did so, the others holding on behind. The owner® 
went a little way, then being unable to run further he let go, but Sakka 
went on running with the chariot. When he had recalled the chariot, the 
sage said to the people : “This man ran a little way [339] and let go, the 
other ran out with the chariot and came back with it, yet there is not a 
drop of sweat on his body, no panting, he is fearless, his eyes wink not — 

^ [Here Prof. Cowell’s MS. oomes to an end, and the mark remains in his copy of 
the text.].; 
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this is Sakka, king of the gods.” Then he asked, “ Are you king of the 
gods? ” “Yes.” “Why did you come here ? ” “To spread the fame of 
your -wisdom, 0 sage !” “Then,” said he, “don’t do that kind of thing 
again.” Now Sakka revealed his power by standing poised in the air, and 
praised the sage, saying, “ A wise judgment this ! ” So he went to his 
own place. Then the U'inister unsummoned went to the king, and said, 

“ 0 gx’eat king, thus was the Chariot Question resolved : and even Sakka 
was subdued by him; why do you not recognise superioi’ity in men?” The 
king asked Senaka, “ What say you, Senaka, shall we bring the sage here?” 
Senaka replied, “ That is not all that makes a sage. Wait awhile : I will 
test him and find out.” 

8. “The pole.” So one day, with a view of testing the sage, they 
fetcht an acacia pole, and cutting off about a span, they had it nicely 
smoothed by a turner, and sent it to the East Market-town, with this 
message : “ The people of the Market-town have a name for wisdom. Let 
them find out then which end is the top and which the root of this stick. 
If they cannot, there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” The people gathei’ed 
together but could not find it out, and they said to their foreman, 
“ Perhaps Mahosadha the sage would know ; send and ask him.” The 
foreman sent for the sage from his playground, and told him the mattei*, 
how they could not find it out but perhaps he could. The sage thought in 
himself, “ The king can gain nothing from knowing which is the top and 
which is the root; no doubt it is sent to test me.” He said, “Bring it 
here, my friends, I will find out.” Holding it in his hand, he knew which 
was the top and which the root ; yet to please the heart of the people, he 
sent for a pot of water, and tied a string round the middle of the stick, 
and holding it by the end of the string he let it down to the surface of the 
water. The root being heavier sank fii’st. Then he asked the people, 
“ Is the root of a tree heavier, or the top?” “ The root, wise sir!” “ See 
then, this part sinks first, and this is therefore the root.” By this mark 
he distinguished the root from the top. The people sent it back to the 
king, distinguishing which was the root and which was the top. The king 
was pleased, and asked, who had found it out? They said, “The sage 
Mahosadha, son of foreman Sirivaddhi.” “Senaka, shall we send for 
him?” he asked. “Wait, my lord,” he replied, “ let us try him in another 
way.”': 

9. “The head.” One day, two heads were brought, one a woman’s 
and one a man’s ; these were sent to be distinguished, with a fine of a 
thousand pieces in case of failure. The villagers could not decide and 
asked the Great Being, He recognised them at sight, because, they say, 
the sutures in a man’s head are straight, and in a woman’s head they are 
crooked. By this mark he told which was which ; and they sent back to 
the king. The rest is as before. 
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10. “ The snake.” One day a male and a female snake were brought, 
and sent for the villagers to decide which was which. They asked the 
sage, and he knew at once when he saw them ; for the tail of the male 
snake is thick, that of the female is thin j the male snake’s head is thick, 
the female’s is longj the eyes of the male are big, of the female small, the 
liead’^ of the male is rounded, that of the female cut short. By these 
signs [340] he distinguished male from female. The rest is as before. 

11. “ The cock.” One day a message was sent to the people of the 
East Market-town to this effect; “Send us a bull white all over, with 
horns on his legs, and a hump on the head, which utters his voice at three 
times® unfailingly; othei-wise there is a fine of a thousand pieces,” Not 
knowing one, they asked the sage. He said: “The king means you to send 
him a cock. This creature has horns on his feet, the spurs; a hump on 
his head, the crest; and crowing thrice® utters his voice at three times 
unfailingly. Then send him a cock such as he describes,” They sent 
one. 

12. “The gem.” The gem which Sakka gave to King Kusa was 
octagonal. Its thread was broken, and no one could remove the old thread 
and put in a new. One day they sent this gem, with directions to take 
out the old thread and to put in a new ; the villagers could do neither the 
one nor the other, and in their difficulty they told the sage. He bade 
them fear nothing, and asked for a lump of honey. With this he smeared 
the two holes in the gem, and twisting a thread of wool, he smeared the 
end of this also with honey, he pushed it a little way into the hole, and put 
it in a place where ants were passing. The ants smelling the honey came 
out of their hole, and eating away the old thread bit hold of the end of the 
woollen thread and pulled it out at the other end. When he saw that it 
had passed through, he bade them present it to the king, who was pleased 
when he heard how the thread had been put in. 

13. “ The calving,” The royal bull was fed up for some months, so 
that his belly swelled out, his horns were washed, lie was anointed with 
oil, and bathed with turmeric, and then they sent him to the East 
Market-town, with this message ; “ You have a name for wisdom. Here 
is the king’s royal bull, in calf ; deliver him and send him back with the 
calf, or else there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” The villagers, perplexed 
what to do, applied to the sage ; who thought fit to meet one question with 
another, and asked, “ Can you find a bold man able to speak to the king!” 
“ That is no hard matter,” they replied. So they summoned him, and the 
Great Being said — “ Go, my good man, let your hair down loose over your 
shoulders, and go to the palace gate weeping and lamenting sore. Answer 

1 savatthiko ? I follow bhe Burmese version, 

2 The Burmese version has “three notes”;— “when it crows it gives forth clearly 
three notes — one short, one middling, and one long.” 








none but the king, only lament ; and if the king sends for you to ask why !l 

you lament, say, This seven days my son is in labour and cannot bring ii 

forth; O help me ! tell me how I may deliver him ! Then the king will ii 

say, What madness ! this is impossible ; men do not bear children. Then 

you must say. If that be true, how can the people of the East Market-town ' 

deliver your royal bull of a calf?*’ As he was bidden, so he did. The 

king asked who thought of that countei*-quip ; and on hearing that it was 

the sage Mahosadha he was pleased. i 

14. “The boiled rice.” Another day, to test the sage, this message i 

was sent: “The people of the East Market-town must send us some 

boiled rice cooked under eight conditions, and these are — [341] without 
rice, without water, without a pot, without an oven, without fire, without ; 

firewood, without being sent along a road either by woman or man. If j 

they cannot do it, there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” The people | 

perplext applied to the sage ; who said, “ Be not troubled* Take some 
broken riceS for that is not rice ; snow, for that is not water ; an earthen ^ 

bowl, which is no pot; chop up some wood-blocks, which ai’e no oven; 
kindle fire by rubbing, instead of a proper fire; take leaves instead of if 

firewood ; cook your sour rice, put it in a new vessel, press it well down, | 

put it on the head of a eunuch, who is neither man nor woman, leave the I 

main road and go along a footpath, and take it to the king.” They did so; J 

and the king was pleased when he heard by whom the question had been ■, 

solved. I 

15. “ The sand.” Another day, to test the sage, they sent this ■ 

message to the villagers : “ The king wishes to amuse himself in a swing, 

and the old rope is broken ; you are to make a rope of sand, or else pay a ; 

fine of a thousand pieces.” They knew not what to do, and appealed to 

the sage, who saw that this was the place for a counter-question. He 

reassured the people ; and sending for two or three clever speakers, he 

bade them go tell the king : “ My lord, the villagers do not know whether 

the sand-rope is to be thick or thin; send them a bit of the old rope, a 

span long or four fingers ; this they will look at and twist a rope of the 

same size.” If the king replied, “Sand-rope there never was in my house,” 

they were to reply, “ If your majesty cannot make a sand-rope, how can 

the villagers do so ? ” They did so ; and the king was pleased on hearing 

that the sage had thought of this counter-quip. 

16. “The tank.” Another day, the message was : “The king desires 
to disport him in the water ; you must send me a new tank covered with 
water lilies of all five kinds, otherwise there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” 

They told the sage, who saw that a counter-quip was wanted. He sent for 
several men clever at speaking, and said to them ; “ Go and play in the 
water till your eyes are red, go to the palace door with wet hair and wet 

^ kayike. 
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garments and yonr bodies all over mud, holding in your hands ropes, 
staves, and clods ; send word to the king of your coming, an'd when you 
are admitted say to him, Sire, inasmuch as your majesty has ordered the 
people of the East Market-town to send you a tank, we brought a great 
tank to suit your taste ; but she being used to a Ij^ in the forest, no 
sooner saw the town with its walls, moats, and watch-towers, than she 
took fright and broke the ropes and off into the forest ; we pelted her 
with clods and beat her with sticks but could not make her come back. 
Give us then the old tank which your majesty is said to have brought 
from the forest, and we will yoke them together and bring the other back. 
The king will say, I never had a tank brought in from the forest, [312] and 
never send a tank there to be yoked and bring in another ! Then you 
must say. If that is so, how can the villagers send you a tank?” They did 
so ; and the king was pleased to hear that the sage had thought of this. 

17. “ The park," Again on a day the king sent a message: “ I wish 
to disport me in the park, and my })ark is old. The people of the East 
Market-town must send me a new park, filled with trees and flowers." 
The sage reassured them as before, and sent men to speak in the same 
manner as above. 

18. Then the king was pleased, and said to Senaka: “Well, Senaka, 

shall we send for the sage?" But he, grudging the other’s prosperity, 
said, “That is not all that makes a sage; wait." On hearing this the 
king thought, “The sage Mahosadha was wise even as a child, and took 
my fancy. In all these mysterious tests and counter-quips he has given 
answers like a Buddha. Yet such a wise man as this Senaka will not let 
me summon him to my side. What care I for Senaka? I will bring the 
man here.” So with a great following he set out for the village, mounted 
upon his royal horse. But as he went the horse put his foot into a hole 
and broke his leg ; so the king turned back from that place to the town. 
Then Senaka entered the presence and said: “Sire, did you go to the 
East Market-town to bring the sage back ? " “ Yes, sir,’*®said the king. 

“ Sire," said Senaka, “ you make me as one of no account. I begged you 
to wait awhile ; but off you went in a hurry, and at the outset your royal 
horse broke his leg." The king had nothing to say to this. Again on a 
day he asked Senaka, “Shall we send for the sage, Senaka?" “If so, 
your majesty, don’t go yourself but send a messenger, saying, O sage ! as 
I was on my way to fetch you my horse broke his leg : send us a better 
horse and a more excellent one\ If he takes the first alternative he will 
come himself, if the second he will send his father. Then will be a 
problem to test him.” The king sent a messenger with this message. 
The sage on hearing it recognised that the king wished to see himself and 

^ assataran no peseta sefthataran ca. There is a play on the words; assatara may 
mean a mule, or a calf. 
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his father. So he went to his father, and said greeting him, “ Father, the 
king wishes to see you and me. You go first with a thousand merchants 
in attendance ; and when you go, go not empty-handed, but take a sandal- 
wood casket filled -with fresh ghee. The king will speak kindly to you, 
and offer you a householder's seat; take it and sit down. When you are 
seated, I will come ; the king will speak kindly to me and offer me such 
another seat. Then I will look at you; take the cue and say, rising 
from your seat. Son Mahosadha the wise, take this seat. Then the ques- 
tion will be ripe for solution." He did so. On arriving at the palace 
door he caused his arrival to be made known to the king, and on the 
king’s invitation, he entered, and greeted the king, and stood on one side. 
The king spoke to him kindly, and asked where was his son the wise 
Mahosadha. “ Coming after me, my lord." The king was pleased to 
hear of his coming, and bade the father sit in a suitable place. He found a 
place and sat there. [3i3] Meanwhile the Great Being drest himself in 
all his splendour, and attended by the thousand youtlis he came seated in 
a raagniticent chariot. As he entered the town he beheld an ass by the 
side of a ditch, and he directed some stout fellows to fasten up the mouth 
of the ass so that it should make no noise, to put him in a bag and cari’y 
him on their shoulders. They did so ; the JBodhisat entered the city with 
his great compaxiy. The people could not praise him enough. “ This,’" 
they cried, “is the wise Mahosadha, the merchant Sirivaddhaka’s son; 
this they say is he, who was born holding a herb of virtue in his hand ; 
he it is who knew the answers to so many problems set to test him." On 
arriving before the palace he sent in word of his coming. The king was 
pleased to hear it and said, “ Let my son the wise Mahosadha make haste 
to come in." So with his attendants he entered the palace and saluted 
the king and stood on one side. The king delighted to see him spoke to 
him very sweetly, and bade him find a fit seat and sit down. He looked 
at his father, and his father at this cue uprose from his seat and invited 
him to sit thdl'e, which he did. Thereupon the foolish men who were 
there, Senaka, Pukkusa, Kavinda, Devinda, and others, seeing him sit 
there, clapt their hands and laughed loudly and cried, “This is the 
blind fool they call wise ! He has made his father rise from his seat, and 
sits there himself ! Wise he should not be called surely.” The king also 
was crestfallen. Then the Great Being said, “ Why, my lord ! are you 
sad 1" “Yes, wise sir, I am sad. I Avas glad to hear of you, but to see 
you I am not glad." “ Why sol ’’ “ Because you have made your father 

rise from his seat, and sit there yourself." “ What, my lord ! do you think 
that in all oases the sire is better than the sons!" “Yes, sm." “Did 
you not send word to me to bring you the better hoi'se or the more 
excellent horse?" So saying he rose up and looking towards the young 
fellows, said, “Bring in the ass you have brought." Placing this ass 
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before the king he went on, “Sire, what is the pilce of this ass?” The 
king said, “ If it be serviceable, it is worth eight rupees,” “ But if he get 
a mule colt out of a thorobred Sindh mare, what will the price of it 
be I” “It will be priceless.” “Why do you say that, my lord? Have 
you not just said that in all cases the sire is better than the sons? By 
your own saying the ass is worth more than the mule colt. Now have 
not your wise men clapt their hands and laughed at me because they did 
not know that? What wisdom is this of your wise men! where did you 
get them ? ” And in contempt for all four of them he addrest the king in 
this stanza of the First Book^ : 

“Thinkst thou that the sire is always better than the son, 0 excellent king? 
Then is yon creature better than the mule ; the ass is the mule’s sire V’ 

After this said, [344] he went on, “My lord, if the sire is better than 
the son, take my sire iirto your service ; if the son is better than the sire, 
take me.” The king was delighted j and all the company cried out 
applauding and praising a thousand times — “Well indeed has the wise 
man solved the question.” There was cracking of fingers and waving of a 
thousand scarves ; the four were crestfallen. 

Now no one knows better than the Bodhisat the value of parents. If 
one ask then, why he did so : it was not to throw contempt on his father, 
but when the king sent the message, send the better hoi’se or the more 
excellent horse,” he did thus in order to solve that problem, and to make 
his wisdom to be recognised, and to take the shine out of the four sages 

The king was pleased ; and taking the golden vase filled with scented 
water, poured the water upon the merchant’s hand, saying, “Enjoy the 
East Market-town as a gift from the king. — Let the other merchants,” he 
went on, “ be subordinate to this.” This done he sent to the mother of 
the Bodhisat all kinds of ornaments. Delighted as he was at the Bod- 
hisat’s solution of the Ass Question, he wished to make the Bodhisat as 
his owm son, and to the father said, “ Good sir, give me the Great Being 
to be my son.” He replied, “ Sire, very young is he still ; even yet hia 
mouth smells of milk : but when he is old, he shall be with you.” The 
king said however, “ Good sir, henceforth you mxist give up your attach- 
ment to the boy j from this day he is my son, I can support my son, so 
go your ways.” Then he sent him away. He did obeisance to the king, 
and embraced his son, and throwing his arms about him kissed him upon 
the head, and gave him good counsel. The boy also bade his father fai-e- 
well, and begged him not to be anxious, and sent him away. 

The king then asked the sage, whether he would take his meals inside 
the palace or without it. He thinking that with so large a retinue it 

^ Vol. I. p. 474 (trans., p. 254) ; cf. i. p. 53. See also Milinda^ 205. 

2 The metre shews corruption; I do not understand hami. 
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were best to have his meals outside the palace, replied to that effect. 
Then the king gave him a suitable house, and providing for the main- 
tenance of the thousand youths and all, gave him all that was needful. 
From that time the sage attended upon the king. 

19. Now the king desired to test the sage. At that time there was a 
precious jewel in a crow’s nest on a palm-tree which stood on the bank of 
a lake near the southern gate, and the image of this jewel was to be seen 
reflected upon the lake. They told the king that there was a jewel in the 
lake. He sent for Senaka, [345] saying, “They tell me there is a 
jewel in the lake; how are we to get it?” Senaka said, “The best way 
is to drain out the water.” The king instructed him to do so ; and he 
collected a number of men, and got out the water and mud, and dug up 
the soil at the bottom — but no jewel could he see. But when the lake 
was again full, there was the reflexion of the jewel to be seen once more. 
Again Senaka did the same thing, and found no jewel. Then the king 
sent for the sage, and said, “A jewel has been seen in the lake, and 
Senaka has taken out the water and mud and dug up the earth without 
finding it, but no sooner is the lake full than it appeai-s again. Can you 
get hold of it ? ” He replied, “ That is no hard task, sire, I will get it for 
you.” The king was pleased at this promise, and with a great following 
he went to the lake, ready to see the might of the sage’s knowledge. The 
Great Being stood on the bank, and looked. He perceived that the jewel 
was not in the lake, but must be in the tree, and he said aloud, “ Sire, 
there is no jewel in the tank.” “What! is it not visible in the water?” 
So he sent for a pail of water, and said, “Now my lord, see — is not this 
jewel visible both in the pail and the lake?” “Then where can the jewel 
be?” “Sire, it is the reflexion which is visible both in the lake and in 
the pail, but the jewel is in a crow’s nest in this palm-tree: send up a man 
and have it brought down.” The king did so: the man brought down the 
jewel, and the sage put it into the king’s hand. All the people applauded 
the sage and mocked at Senaka — “Here’s a precious jewel in a crow’s 
nest up a tree, and Senaka makes strong men dig out the lake ! Surely a 
wise man should be like Mahosadha^” Thus they praised the Great 
Being ; and the king being delighted with him, gave him a necklace of 
pearls from his own neck, and strings of pearls to the thousand boys, and 
to him and his retinue he grunted the right to wait upon him without 
cex’emony®. 

Again, on a day the king went with the sage into the park; [346] 
when a chameleon, which lived on the top of the arched gateway, saw the 
king approach and came down and lay flat upon the ground. The king 
seeing this asked, “What is he doing, wise sir?” “Paying respect to 

1 There is no need to add na, as the editor suggests. 

* ‘ £AMnat)i#an'-iJan/»o niff Atto ’j end of the Nineteen Problems. 
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you, sire.” “If so, let not his service he without reward; give him a 
largess.” “ Sire, a largess is of no u.se to him ; all he wants is something 
to eat.” “And what does he eat?” “Meat, sire.” “How much ought 
he to have?” “A farthing’s worth, sire.” “A farthing’s worth is no gift 
from a king,” said the king, and he sent a man with orders to bring 
regularly and give to the chameleon a half-anna’s worth of meat. This 
was done thereafter. But on a fast day, when there is no killing, the 
man could find no meat ; so he bored a hole through the half-anna piece, 
and strung it upon a thread, and tied it upon the chameleon’s neck. 
This made the creature proud. That day the king again went into the 
park ; but the chameleon as he saw the king draw near, in pride of wealth 
made himself equal to the king, thinking within himself — “You may be 
very rich, Vedeha, but so am I.” So he did not come down, but lay still 
on the archway, stroking his head. The king seeing this said, “ Wise sir, 
this creature does not come down to-day as usual ; what is the reason ? ” 
and he recited the first stanza : 

“Yon chameleon used not to climb upon the archway : explain, Maliosadha, 
why the chameleon has become stiff-necked.” 

The sage perceived that the man must have been unable to find meat 
on this fast day when there was no killing, and that the creature must 
have become proud because of the coin hung about his neck ; so he recited 
this stanza : 

“ The chameleon has got what he never had before, a half-anna piece ; hence 
he despises Vedeha lord of Mithila.” 

[347] The king sent for the man and questioned him, and he told him 
all about it truly. Then he was more than ever pleased with the sage, 
who (it seemed) knew the idea of the chameleon, without asking any ques- 
tions, with a wisdom like the supreme wisdom of a Buddha ; so he gave 
him the revenue taken at the four gates. Being angry with the chameleon, 
he thought of discontinuing the gift, but the sage told him that it was 
unfitting and dissuaded him'. 

Now a lad Pinguttara living in Mithila came to Takkasila, and studied 
under a famous teacher, and soon completed his education; then after 
diligent study he proposed to take leave of his teacher and go. But in 
this teacher’s family there was a custom, that if there should be a daughter 
ripe for marriage she should be given to the eldest pupil. This teacher 
had a daughter beautiful as a nymph divine, so he said, “ My son, I will 
give you my daughter and you shall take her with you.” Now this lad 
was unfortunate and unlucky, but the girl was very lucky. When he 
saw her he did not care for herj but though he said so, he agreed, not 
wishing to disregard his master’s words, and the brahmin married the 

1 ‘ Kakantaka-'panho nifphito,' Here endeth the Ohameleon Question, 
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daughter to him. Night came, when he lay upon the prepared bed ; no 
sooner 'had she got into the bed than up he got groaning and lay down 
upon the floor. She got out and lay beside him, then he got up and went 
to bed again; when she came into the bed again he got out — lor ill luck 
cannot mate with good luck. So the ghi stayed in bed and he stayed on 
the ground. Thus they spent seven days. Then he took leave of his 
teacher and departed taking her with him. On the road there was not so 
much as an exchange of talk between them. Both unhappy they came to 
Mithila. Not far from the town, Pinguttara saw a fig-tree covered with 
fruit, and being hungry he climbed up and ate some of the figs. The girl 
also being hungi’y came to the foot of the ti*ee and called out — “Throw 
down some fruit for me too.” “What !” says he, “ have you no hands or 
feet? Climb up and get it youmelf.” She climbed up also and ate. No 
sooner did he see that she had climbed than he came down quickly, [348] 
and piled thorns around the ti*ee, and made off saying to himself— “I 
have got rid of the miserable woman at last.” She could not get down, 
but remained sitting where she was. Now the king, who had been 
amusing himself in the forest, was coming back to town on his elephant 
in the evening time when he saw her, and fell in love ; so he sent to ask 
had she a husband or no. She replied, “Yes, I have a husband to whom 
my family gave me ; but he has gone away nnd left me here alone.” The 
courtier told this tale to the king, who said, “ Treasure trove belongs to 
the Crown.” She was brought down and placed on the elephant and 
conveyed to the palace, where she was sprinkled with the water of conse- 
cration as his queen consort. Bear and darling she was to him ; and the 
name TJdumbara or Queen Fig was given to her because he fii’st saw her 
irpon a fig-tree. 

One day after this, they who dwelt by the city gate had to clean the 
road for the king to go disporting into his park ; and Piiiguttara, who 
had to earn his living, tucked up his clothes and set to woi'k clearing the 
road with a hoe. Before the road was clean the king with Queen Udum- 
bara came along in a chariot; and the queen seeing the wretch clearing 
the road could not restrain her triumph, but smiled to see the wretch 
there. The king was angry to see her smile, and asked why she did so. 
“ My lord,” she said, “ that road-cleaner fellow is my former husband, who 
made me climb up the fig-tree and then piled thorns about it and left me ; 
when I saw him I could not help feeling triumphant at my good fortune, 
and smiled to see the wretch there.” The king said, “You lie, you 
laughed at someone else, and I will kill you ! ” And he drew his sword. 
She was alaimed and said, “Sire, pray ask your wise men!” The king 
asked Senaka whether he believed her. “No, my lord, I do not,” said 
Senaka, “for who would leave such a woman if he once possest her?” 
When she heard this she was more frightened than ever. But the king 
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thought, “What does Senaka know about it? I will ask the sage’’; and 
asked him reciting this stanza’ : 

“Should a woman be virtuous and fair, and a man not desire her— do you 
believe it Mahosadha ? ” ■ 

[349] The sage replied : 

“ {) king, I do believe it : the man would be an unlucky wretch ; good luck 
and ill luck never can mate together.” 

These words allayed the king’s anger, and his heart was calmed, and 
much pleased he said, “ 0 wise man ! if you had not been here, I should 
have trusted the words of that fool Senaka and lost this precious woman : 
you have saved me my queen.” He recompensed the sage with a thousand 
pieces of money. Then the queen said to the king respectfully, “Sire, it 
is all thi'ough this wise man that my life has been saved ; grant me the 
boon, that I may treat him as my youngest brother.” “Yes, my queen, I 
consent, the boon is granted.” “Then, my lord, from this day I will eat no 
dainties without my brother, from this day in season and out of season my 
door shall be open to send him sweet food — this boon I crave.” “ You 
may have this boon also, my lady,” quoth the king. Here endeth the 
Question of Good and Bad Luck®. 

Another day, the king after breakfast was walking up and down in 
the long walk when he saw through a doorway a goat and a dog making 
friends. Now this goat was in the habit of eating the grass thrown to the 
elephants beside theiiT stable before they touched it; the elephant-keepers 
beat it and drove it away ; and as it ran away bleating, one man ran quickly 
after and struck it on the back with a stick. The goat with its back humped 
in pain went and lay down by the great wall of the palace, on a bench. 
Now there was a dog which had fed all its days upon the bones, skin, and 
refuse of the royal kitchen. That same day the cook had finished preparing 
the food, and had dished it up, and while he was wiping the sweat off his 
body the dog could no longer bear the smell of the meat and fish, and 
entered the kitchen, pushed off the cover [350] and began eating the meat. 
But the cook hearing the noise of the dishes ran in and saw the dog : he 
clapt to the door and beat it with sticks and stones. The dog dropt the 
meat from his mouth and ran off yelping ; and the cook seeing him run, 
ran after and struck him full on the back with a stick. The dog humping 
his back and holding up oue leg came to the place where the goat was 
lying. Then the goat said, “ Friend, why do you hump your back ? Aie 
you suffering from colic?” The dog replied, “You are humping your back 
too, have you an attack of colic?” He told his tale. Then the goat 
added, “Well, can you ever go to the kitchen again?” “No, it is as 

I See Vol. n. p. 116. 
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much as my life’s worth. — Can you go to the stable again?” “No 
more than you, ’tis as much as my life’s worth.” Well, they began to 
wonder how they could live. Then the goat said, “ If we could manage 
to live together I have an idea.” “ Pray tell it.” “ Well, sir, you must 
go to the stable j the elephant-keepers will take no notice of you, for 
(think they) he eats no grass ; and you must bring me my grass. I will 
go to the kitchen, and the cook will take no notice of me, thinking that 
I eat no meat, so I will bring you your meat.” “ Thali’s a good plan,” 
said the other, and they made a bargain of it : the dog went to the stable 
and brought a bundle of grass in his teeth and laid it beside the great 
wall ; the other went to the kitchen and brought away a great lump of 
meat in his mouth to the same place. The dog ate the meat and the goat 
ate the grass ; and so by this device they lived together in harmony by 
the great wall. When the king saw their friendship he thought — “ Never 
have I seen such a thing before. Here are two natural enemies living in 
friendship together. I will put this in the form of a question to my wise 
men ; those who cannot understand it I will banish from the realm, and 
if anyone guesses it [351] I will declare him the sage incomparable and 
shew him all honour. There is no time to-day ; but to-morrow when they 
come to wait upon me I will ask them the question. So next day when 
the wise men had come to wait upon him, he put his question in these 
words : 

“Two natural enemies, who never before in the world could come within 
seven paces of each other, have become friends and go inseparable. What is 
the reason ? ” 

After this he added another stanza : 

“ If this day before noon you cannot solve me this question, I will banish 
you all. I have no need of ignorant men.” 

Now Senaka was seated in the first seat, the sage in the last ; and 
thought the .sage to himself, “This king is too slow of wit to have thought 
out this question by himself, he must have seen something. If I can get 
one day’s grace I will solve the riddle. Senaka is sure to find some means 
to postpone it for a day.” And the other four wise men could see nothing, 
being like men in a dark room : Senaka looked at the Bodhisat to 
see what he would do, the Bodhisat looked at Senaka. By the way 
Mahosadha looked Senaka perceived his state of mind ; he sees that even 
this wise man does not understand the question, he cannot answer it 
to-day but wants a day’s grace; he would fulfil this wish. So he laughed 
loudly in a reassuring manner and said, “What, sire, you will banish us 
all if we cannot answer your question?” “Yes, sir.” “Ah, you know 
that it is a knotty question, and we cannot solve it; do but wait a little. 
A knotty question cannot be holved in a crowd. We will think it over, 
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and afterwards [352] explain it to you. So let us hare a chance.” So he 
said relying on the Great Being, and then recited these two stanzas : 

“In a great crowd, where is a great din of people assembled, our minds are 
distracted, our thoughts cannot concentrate, and we cannot solve the question. 
But alone, calm in thought, apart they will go and ponder on the matter, in 
solitude grappling with it firmly, then they wiU solve it for thee, 0 lord of men.” 

The king, exasperated though he was at his speech, said, threatening 
them, “ Very well, think it over and tell me; if you do not, I will banish 
you.” The four wise men left the palace, and Senaka said to the others, 

“ Friends, a delicate question this which the king has put ; if we cannot 
solve it there is great fear for us. So take a good meal and reflect 
carefully.” After this they went each to his own house. The sage on 
his part rose and sought out Queen TJdumbara, and to her he said, “ 0 
queen, where was the king most of to-day and yesterday?” “Walking 
up and down the long walk, good sir, and looking out of the window,” 
“Ah,” thought the Bodhisat, “he must have seen something there.” So 
he went to the place and looked out and saw the doings of the goat and 
the dog. “The king’s question is solved 1” he concluded, and home he 
went. The three others found out nothing, and came to Senaka, who 
asked, “Have you found out the question?” “No, master.” “If so, the 
king will banish you, and what will you do?” “But you have found it 
out?” “Indeed no, not I.” “If you cannot find it out, how can we? 
We roared like lions before the king, and said. Let us think and we will 
solve it ; and now if we cannot, he will be angry. What are we to do?” 
“ This question is not for us to solve : [353] no doubt the sage has solved 
it in a hundred ways.” “ Then let us go to him.” So they came all four 
to the Bodhisat’s door, and sent to announce their coming, and entering 
spoke politely to him ; then standing on one side they asked the Great 
Being, “ Well, sir, have you thought out the question?” “ If I have not, 
who will? Of course I have.” “Then tell us too.” He thought to 
himself, “If I do not tell them, the king will banish them, and will honour 
me with the seven precious things. But let not these fools perish — will 
tell them.” So he made them sit down on low seats, and to uplift their 
hands in salutation, and without telling them what the king had really 
seen, he composed four stanzas, and taught them one each in the Pali 
language, to recite when the king should ask them, and sent them away. 
Next day they went to wait on the king, and sat where they were told to 
sit, and the king asked Senaka, “ Have you solved the question, Senaka?” 
“ Sire, if I do not know it who can?” “ Tell me, then.” “ Listen, my 
lord,” and he recited a stanza as he had been taught: 

“Young beggars and young princes like and delight in ram’s ^ flesh ; dog’s 
flesh they do not eat. Yet there might be friemdship betwixt ram and dog.” 

1 The words mcndo and urabbha mean ‘ ram,’ and I have translated them literally 
in the following stanzas, reserving ‘ goat ’ for 
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Althougli Senaka recited the stanza he did not know its meaning ; but 
the king did because he had seen the thing, “Senaka has found it out,” 
he thought; and then turned to Pukkusa and asked him. “What? am 
not I a wise man?” asked Pukkusa, and recited his stanza as he had been 
taught : 

“They take off a goatskin to cover the horse’s back withal, but a dogskin 
they do not use for covering: yet there might be friendship betwixt ram and 
dog.” 

[354] Neither did he understand the matter, but the king thought he 
did because he had seen the thing. Then he asked Kavinda and he also 
recited his stanza; 

“ Twisted horns hath a ram, the dog hath none at all ; one eateth grass, one 
flesh ; yet there might be friendship betwixt ram and dog.” 

“ He has found it out too,” thought the king, and passed on to 
Devinda ; who with the other’s recited his stanza as he had been taught : 

“ Grass and leaves doth the ram eat, the dog neither grass nor leaves ; the 
dog would take a hare or a cat : yet there might be friendship betwixt ram and 
dog.” 

Next the king questioned the sage : “ M.y son, do you understand this 
question ? ” “ Sire, who else can understand it from Avici to Bhavagga, 

from lowest hell to highest heaven?” “Tell me, then.” “Listen, sire”; 
and he made clear his knowledge of the fact by reciting these two stanzas ; 

i| “ The ram, with eight half-feet on his four feet, and eight hooves, unobserved, 

Ij;;: brings meat for the other, and he brin^ grass for him\ The chief of Videha, 

the lord of men, on his terrace beheld with his own eyes the interchange of food 
given by each to the other, between bow-wow and full-mouth.” 

[365] The king, not knowing that the others had their knowledge 
through the Bodhisat, was delighted to think that all five had found out 
the riddle each by his own wisdom, and recited this stanza; 

“No small gain is it that I have men so wise in my house. A matter 
profound and subtile they have penetrated with noble speech, the clever men ! ” 

So he said to them, “One good turn deserves another,” and made his 
return in the following stanza : 

“ To each I give a chariot and a she-mule, to each a rich village, very choice, 
these I give to all the wise men, delighted at their noble speech.” 

All this he gave. Here endeth the Question of the Goat in the 
Twelfth Book®. 

1 1 have transposed the two last lines, to suit the obvious sense; the grammar is 
incorrect as they stand. One might almost suppose that Senaka was reciting his verse 
learnt by rote. 

^ see IV. 186 (trans., p. 116). 


But Queen XJdumbara knew that the others had got their knowledge 
of the question through the sage ; and thought she, “ The king has given 
the same reward to all five, like a man who makes no difference between 
peas and beans. Surely my brother should have had a special reward.” 
So she went and asked the king, “Who discovered the riddle for you, sir?” 
“The five wise men, ngiadam.” “But my lord, through whom did the 
four get their knowledge!” “I do not know, madam.” “Sire, what do 
those men know ! It was the sage — who wished that these fools should 
not be ruined through him, and taught tliem the problem. [356] Then you 
give the same reward to them all. That is not right ; you should make a 
distinction for the sage.” The king was pleased that the sage had not 
revealed that they had their knowledge through him, and being desirous 
of giving him an exceeding great reward, he thought, “Never mind: I 
will ask my son another question, and when he replies, I will give him a 
great reward.” Thinking of this he hit on the Question of Poor and Rich. 

One day, when the five wise men had come to wait upon him, and 
when they were comfortably seated, the king said, “ Senaka, I will ask a 
question.” “ Do, sire.” Then he recited the first stanaa in the Question 
of Poor and Rich : 

“Endowed with wisdom and bereft of wealth, or wealthy and without wisdom 
—I ask you this question, Senaka : Which of these two do clever men call the 
better ? ” 

Now this question had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in Senaka’s family, so he replied at once ; 

“Verily, 0 king, wise men and fools, men educated or uneducated, do service 
to the wealthy, although they be high-bom and he be base-born. Beholding 
this I say : The wise is mean, and the wealthy is better.” 

The king listened to this answer; thou without asking the other three, 
he said to the sage Mahosadha who sat by ; 

“ Thee also I ask, lofty in wisdom, Mahosadha, who knowest all the Law : 
A fool with wealth or a wise man with small store, which of the two do clever 
men call the better!” 

[357] Then the Great Being replied, “ Hear, O king : 

“ The fool commits sinful acts, thinking ‘ In this world I am the betto ’ ; he 
looks at this world and not at the next, aud gets the worst of it in both. 
Beholding this I say; The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

This said, the king looked at Senaka : “Well, you see Mahosadha says 
the wise man is the best.” Senaka said, “ Your majesty, Mahosadha is a 
child ; even now his mouth smells of milk. What can he know?” and he 
recited this stanza : 

“ Science does not give riches, nor does family or personal beauty. Look at 
that idiot Gorimanda greatly prospering, because Luck favours the wretch^. 
Beholding this I say : The wise is mean, the wealthy is better.” 

1 Bead siri hinam as two words. 
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[358] Hearing this the king said, What now, Mahosadha my son?” 
He answered, “My lord, what does Senaka know? He is like a crow 
where rice is scattered, like a dog trying to lap up milk : sees himself but 
sees not the stick which is ready to fall upon his head. Listen, my lord,” 
and he recited this stanza : 

“ He that is small of wit, when he gets wealth, is intoxicated : struck by 
misfortune he becomes stupefied : struck by ill luck or good luck as chance may 
come, he writhes like a fish in the hot sun. Beholding this I say ; The wise is 
better than the wealthy fool.” 

“Now then, master!” said the king on hearing this. Senaka said, 
“ My lord, what does he know 1 Not to speak of men, it is the fine tree 
full of fruit which the birds go after,” and he recited this stanza : 

“ As in the forest, the birds gather from all quarters to the tree which has 
sweet fruit, so to the rich man who has treasure and wealth crowds flock 
together for their profit. Beholding this I say : The wise is mean, the 
wealthy is the better.” 

“Well, my son, what now?” the king asked. The sage answered, 
“ What does that pot-belly know ? Listen, my lord,” and he recited this 
stanza ; 

“ The powerful fool does not well to win treasure by violence ; roar loud as 
he will, they^ drag the simpleton off to hell. [369] Beholding this I say : The 
wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

Again the king said, “ Well, Senaka 1 ” to which Senaka replied : 

“ Whatsoever streams pour themselves into the Ganges, all these lose name 
and kind. The Ganges falling into the sea, is no longer to be distinguished. So 
the world is devoted to wealth. Beholding this I say ; The wise is mean, the 
rich is better.” 

Again the king said, “Well, sage?” and he answered, “Hear, 0 king!” 
with ii. couple of stanzas : 

“This mighty ocean of which he spoke, whereinto always flow rivers in- 
numerable, this sea beating incessantly on the shore can never pass over it, 
mighty ocean though it be. So it is with the chatterings of the fool : his 
prosperity cannot overpass the wise. Beholding this I say : The wise is better 
than the prosperous fool.” 

[360] “ Well, Senaka?” said the king. Hear, 0 king!” said he, and 
recited this stanza : 

“ A wealthy man in high position may lack all self-control, but if he says 
anything to otWs, his word has weight in the midst of his kinsfolk ; but wisdom 
has not that effect for the man without wealth. Beholding this I say : The 
wise is mean, the rich is better,” 

“ Well, my son ? ” said the king again. “ Listen, sire ! what does that 
stupid Senaka know?” and he recited this stanza : 

“For another’s sake or his own the fool and small of wit speaks falsely ; he 
is put to shame in the midst of company, and hereafter he goeth to misery. 
Beholding this I say : The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

VI.e. ‘ airoj/fajoaio,’ the guardians of hell. 
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Then Senaka recited a 

“ Even if one be of great wisdom, but without rice’^ or grain, and needy, 
should he say anything, his word has no weight in the midst of his kinsfolk, 
[361] and prosperity does not come to a man for his knowledge. Beholding 
this I say : The wise is mean, the rich is better.” 

Again the king said, “What say you to that, my son?” And the 
sage replied, “ What does Senaka know ? he looks at this world, not the 
next,” and he recited this stanza : 

“ Not for his own sake nor another’s does the man of great wisdom speak a 
lie; he is honoured in the midst of the assembly, and hereafter he goes*.) 
happiness. Beholding this I say : The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

Then Senaka recited a stanza : 

“Elephants, kine, horses, jewelled earrings, women, are found in rich families ; 
these all are for the enjoyment of the rich man without supernatural power. 
Beholding this I say; The wise is mean, the rich is better.” 

The sage said, “What does he know?” and continuing to explain the 
matter he recited this stanza : 

“ The fool, who does thoughtless acts and speaks foolish words, the unwise, 
is cast off by Fortune as a snake casts the old skin. Beholding this I say : The 
wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

[362] “ What now?” asked the king then ; and Senaka said, “ My 
lord, what can this little boy know ? Listen!” and he recited this stanza, 
thinking that he would silence the sage : 

“We are five wise men, venerable sir, all waiting upon you with g 
of the gods. "Beholding t 

When the king heard this he thought, “That was neatly said of 
Senaka j I wonder whether my son will be able to refute it and to say 
something else.” So he asked him, “Well, wise sir, what now?” But 
this argument of Senaka’s there was none able to refute except the 
Bodhisat ; so the Great Being refuted it by saying, “ Sire, what does this 
fool know? He only looks at himself and knows not the excellence of 
wisdom. Listen, sire,” and he recited this stanza ; 

“The wealthy fool is but the slave of a wise man, when questions of this 
kind arise ; when the sage solves it cleverly, then the fool falls into confusion. 
Beholding this I say: The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

As if he drew forth golden sand from the foot of Sineru, as though he 
bought the full moon up in the sky, so did he set forth this argument, 
so did the Great Being shew his wisdom. Then the king said to Senaka, 
“Well, Senaka, cap that if you can ! ” But like one who had used up all 
the corn in his granary, he sat without answer, disturbed, [363] grieving. 

^ anSlayo, Following the Burmese version I derive this from nali, a measure (of 
rice, &e.). 


respect ; and you are om lord and master, like Sakka, lord of aU creatures, king 
" ■’ ;ods. Beholding this I say: The wise is mean, the rich is better.” 
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If he could have produced another argument, even a thousand stanzas 
would not^ have finished this Birth. But when he remained without an 
answer, the Great Being went on with this stanza in praise of wisdom, 
as though he poured out a deep flood : 

“Verily wisdom is esteemed of the good; wealth is beloved because men 
are devoted to enjoyment. The knowledge of the Buddhas is incomparable, and 
wealth never surpasses wisdom,” 

Hearing this the king was so pleased with the Great Being’s solution 
of the question, that he rewarded him with riches in a great shower, and 
recited a stanza ; 

“Whatsoever I asked he has answered me, Mahosadha^ the only preacher 
of the Law. A thousand kine, a bull and an elephant, and ten chariots drawn 
by thorobreds, and sixteen excellent villages, here I give thee, pleased with thy 
answer to the question 3.” 

Here endeth the Question of Rich and Poor (Book xx). 

From that day the Bodhisat’s glory was great, and Queen IJdumbara 
managed it all. When he was sixteen she thought : “My young brother 
has grown up, and great is his glory ; we must find a wife for him.” 
This she said to the king, and the king was well pleased. “Very good,” 
said he, “ tell him,” [364] She told him, and he agreed, and she said, 
“ Then let us find you a bride, ray son.” The Great Being thought, “ I 
should never be satisfied if they choose me a wife ; I will find one for 
myself.” And he said, “ Madam, do not tell the king for a few days, and 
I will go seek a wife to suit my taste, and then I will tell you.” “ Do so, 
ray son,” she replied. He took leave of the queen, and went to his house, 
and informed his companions. Then he got by some means the outfit of a 
tailor, and alone went out by the northern gate into North Town. Now 
in that place was an ancient and decayed merchant-family, and in this 
f amily was a daughter, the lady Amara, a beautiful girl, wise, and with 
all the marks of good luck. That morning early, this girl had set out to 
the place where her father was plowing, to bring him rice-gruel which 
she had cooked, and it so happened that she went by the same road. 
When the Great Being saw her coming he thought, “ A woman with all 
lucky marks ! If she is unwed she must be my wife.” She also when 
she beheld him thought, “If I could live in the house of such a man, I 
might restore my family.” The Great Being thought, “Whether she be 
wed or not I do not know ; I will ask her by hand-gesture, and if she be 
wise she will understand.” So standing afar off he clenched his fist. She 
understood that he was asking whether she had a husband, and spread out 
her hand. Then he went up to her, and asked her name. She said, “ My 

^ TO seems to be wanted before 

^ I translate as though MaJiosadho; I cannot understand the syntax of the text. 

* Sirivianda-panho nitphito, 
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name is tliat wliicli neither is, nor was, nor ever shall he,” “ Madam, 
there is nothing in the world immortal, and your name must be Amara, 
the Immortal.” “ Even so, master.” “ For whom, madam, do you cairy 
that gruell” “ For the god of old time.” “Gods of old time are one’s 
parents^ and no doubt you mean your father.” “So it must be, master.” 
“ What does your father do?” “He makes two out of one.” Now the 
making two out of one is plowing. “He is plowing, madam.” [365] 
“ Even so, master.” “ And where is your father plowing 1 ” “ Where 
those who go come not again.” “The place whence those who go come 
not again is the cemetery: he is plowing then near a cemetery.” “Even 
so, master.” “ Will you^* come again to-day, madam ? ” “ If a come I 
will not come®, if a come not I will come.” “ Your father, methinks, 
madam, is plowing by a riverside, and if the flood come you will not 
come, if it come not you will.” After this interchange of talk, the 
lady Amara offered him a drink of the gruel. The Great Being, thinking 
it ungracious to refuse, said he would like some. Then she put down the 
jar of gruel ; and the Great Being thought, “ If she offer it to me without 
first washing the pot and giving me water to wash my hands, I will leave 
her and go.” But she took up water in the pot and offered him water 
for washing, placed the pot empty upon the ground not in his hands, 
stirred up the gruel in the jar, filled the pot with it. But there was not 
much rice in it, and the Great Being said, “ Why, madam, there is very 
little rice here!” “We got no water, master,” “ You mean when your 
field was in growth, you got no water upon it.” “ Even so, master,” So 
she kept some gruel for her father, and gave some to the Bodhisat. He 
drank, and gargled his mouth, and said, “ Madam, I will go to your 
house; kindly shew me the way.’^ She did so by reciting a stanza which 
is given in the First Book : 

“ By the way of the cakes and gruel, and the double-leaf tree in flower, by the 
hand wherewith I eat I bid thee go, not by that wherewith I eat not : that is 
the way to the market- town, that secret path you must find"*.” 

Here endeth the Question of the Secret Path. 

[366] He reached the house by the way indicated; and Amara’s 
mother saw him and gave him a seat. “ May I offer you some gruel, 
master?” she asked. “Thank you, mother — sister Amara gave me a little.” 
She at once recognized that he must have come on her daughter’s account. 

pubbadevata nama matapitaro, 

“ Beading with B** essasiti, or C** essathd ti, 

® essati in the original, having no subject, might refer to the father, “ if he come.” 
This increases the subtlety of the riddle. 

* The scholiast explains thus ; “ Entering the village you will see a cake-shop and 
then a gruel-shop, further on an ebony tree in flower (fconfidro, Bauhinia Variegata): 
take a path to the right (south).” -Channapatha-paUho niithito. 
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The Great Being, when he saw their poverty, said, “Mother, I am a tailor : 
have you anything to mend?” “Yes, master, but nothing to pay.” 
“There is no need to pay, mother; bring the things and I will mend 
them,” She brought him some old clothes, and each as she brought it the 
Bodhisat mended. The wise man’s business always goes well, you know. 
He said then, “ Go tell the people in the street.” She published it abroad 
in the village ; and in one day by his tailoring the Great Being earned 
a thousand pieces of money. The old dame cooked him a midday meal, 
and in the evening asked, how much she should cook. “ Enough, mother, 
for all those who live in this house.” She cooked a quantity of rice with 
some curry and condiments. 

Now Amara in the evening came back from the forest, bearing a 
faggot of wood upon her head and leaves on her hip. She threw down 
the wood before the front door and came in by the back door. Her father 
returned later. The Great Being ate of a tasteful meal ; the girl served 
her parents before herself eating, washed their feet and the Bodhisat’s 
feet. Bor several days he lived there watching her. Then one day to 
test her, he said, “ My dear Amara, take half a measure of rice and with 
it make me gruel, a cake, and boiled rice.” She agreed at once; and 
husked the rice ; with the big grains she made gruel, the middling grains 
she boiled, and made a cake with the little ones, adding the suitable 
condiments. She gave the gruel with its condiments to the Great Being ; 
[367] he no sooner took a mouthful of it than he felt its choice flavour 
thrill through him : nevertheless to test her he said, “ Madam, if you 
don’t know how to cook why did you spoil my rice?” and spat it out on 
the ground. But she was not angry ; only gave him the cake, saying, 
“ If the gi’uel is not good eat the cake.” He did the same with that, ana 
again rejecting the boiled rice, said, “If you don’t know how to cook why 
did you waste my property 1” As though angry he mixed all three to- 
gether and smeared them all over her body from the head downwards, and 
told her to .sit at the door. “Yery good, master,” she said, not angry at 
all, and did so. Finding that there was no pride in her he said, “ Come 
here, madam,” At the first word she came. 

When the Great Being came, he had brought with him a thousand 
rupees and a dress in his betel-nut-bag. Now he took out this dress and 
placed it in her hands, saying, “ Madam, bathe with your companions and 
put on this dress and come to me.” She did so. The sage gave her parents 
all the money he had brought or earned, and comforted them, and took 
her back to the town with him. There to test her he made her sit down 
in the gatekeeper’s house, and telling the gatekeeper’s wife of his plans, 
went to his own house. Then he sent for some of his men, and said, “ I 
have left a woman in such and such a house ; take a thousand pieces of 
money with you and test her.” He gave them the njoney and sent them 
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away. They did as they were bid. She refused, saying, “ That is not 
worth the dust on ray master’s feet.” The men came back and told the 
result. He sent them again, and a third time; and the fourth time he 
bade them drag her away by force. They did so, and when she saw the 
Great Being in all his glory she did not know him, but smiled and wept 
at the same time as she looked at him. He asked her why she did this. 
She replied, “ Master, I smiled when I beheld your magnificence, and 
thought that this magnificence was not given you without cause, but for 
some good deed in a former life : see the fruit of goodness ! I thought, and 
I smiled. But I wept to think that now you would sin against the 
property which another watched and tended, [368] and would go to hell : 
in pity for that I wept.” After this test he knew her chastity, and sent 
her back to the same place. Putting on his tailor’s disguise, he went 
back to her and there spent the night. 

Next morning he repaired to the palace and told Queen Udumbara all 
about it; she informed the king, and adorning Amam with all kinds of 
ornaments, and seated her in a great chariot, and with great honour 
brought her to the Great Being’s house, and made a gala day. The king 
sent the Bodhisat a gift worth a thousand pieces of money : all the people 
of the town sent gifts from the doorkeepers onwards. Lady Amara 
divided the gifts sent by the king into halves, and sent one portion back 
to the king ; in the same way she divided all the gifts sent to her by the 
citizens, and returned half, thus winning the hearts of the people. From 
that time the Great Being lived with her in happiness, and instructed the 
king in things temporal and spiritual. 

One day Senaka said to the other three who had come to see him, 
“ Friends, we are not enough for this common man’s son Mahosadha ; and 
now he has gotten him a wife cleverer than himself. Can we find a 
means to make a breach between him and the king?” “What do we 
know, sir teacher — you must decide.” “Well, never mind, there is a way. 
I will steal the jewel from the royal crest ; you, Pukkusa, take his golden 
necklace ; you, Kavinda, take his woollen robe ; you, Devinda, his golden 
slipper.” They all four found a way to do these things. Then Senaka 
said, “We must now get them into the fellow’s house without his know- 
ledge.” So Senaka put the jewel in a pot of dates and sent it by a slave- 
girl, saying, “ If anyone else wants to have this pot of dates, refuse, but 
give them pot and all to the people in Mahosadha’s house.” She took it 
and went to the sage’s house, and walked up and down crying, “ D’ye lack 
dates?” But the lady Amara standing by the door saw this : she noticed 
that the girl went nowhere else, there must be something behind it ; so 
making a sign for her servants to approach, she cried herself to the girl, 
“Come here, girl, I will take the dates.” [369] When she came, the 
mistress called for her servants, but none answered, so she sent the girl to 
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fetch them. While she was gone Amara put her hand into the pot and 
found the jewel When the girl returned Amara asked her, “ Whose 
servant are you, girl?” “Pandit Senaka’a maid,” Then she enquired 
her naun^ and her mother’s name and said, “Well, give me some dates.” 
“ If you want it, mother, take it pot and all — I want no payment.” “You 
may go, then,” said Amara, and sent her away. Then she wrote down on 
a leaf, “ On such a day of such a month the teacher Senaka sent a jewel 
from the king’s crest for a pre.sent by the hand of sucli and such a girl.” 
Pukkusa sent the golden necklet hidden in a casket of jasmine flowers ; 
Kavinda sent the robe in a basket of vegefoibles ; Devinda sent the golden 
slipper in a btindle of straw. She received them all and put down name.s 
and all on a leaf, which she put away, telling the Great Being about it. 
Then those four men went to the palace, and said, “ Why, my lord! won’t 
you wear your jewelled cre.stf’ “Yes, I will — fetch it,” said the king. 
But they could not find the jewel or the other things. Then the four 
said, “My lord, your ornaments are in Mahosadha’s house, and he uses 
them: that common man’s son is your enemy!” So they slandered 
him. Then his well-wishers went and told Mahosadha; and he said, “I will 
go to the king and find out.” He waited upon the king, who was angry 
and said, “ I know him not ! what does he want here ? ” He would not 
gmnt him an audience. When the sage learnt that the king was angry he 
returned home. The king sent to seize him; which the sage hearing 
from well-wishers indicated to Amara tliat it was time he departed. So 
he escaped out of the city in disguise to South Town where he plied 
the ti’ade of a potter iu a potter’s house. All the city was full of the 
news that he had run away. Senaka and the other three hearing that he 
was gone, each unknown to the rest sent a letter to the lady Amara, to 
this effect: “Never mind: are we not wise men?” [370] She took all 
four letters, aiid answered to each that he should come at such a time. 
When they came, she had them clean shaven with razors, and threw them 
into the jakes, and tormented them sore, and wrapping them up in rolls of 
matting sent word to the king. Taking them and the four precious things 
together she went to the king’s courtyard and there greeting him said : 
“ My lord, the wise Mahosadha is nf> thief ; here are the thieves. Senaka 
stole the jewel, Pukkusa stole the golden necklace, Devinda stole the 
golden slipper ; on such a day of such a month by the hand of such and 
such a slave-girl these four wertJ sent as presents. liook at this leaf. 
Take what is yours, and cast out the thieves.” And thus heaping 
contumely on these four persons she returned home. But the king was 
perplex t about this, and since the Bodhisat had gone and there were no 
other wise men he said nothing, but told them to bathe and go home. 

Now the deity that dwelt in the royal parasol no longer hearing the 
voice of the Bodhisat’s discourse wondered what might bo the cause, and 
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■jvhen she had found it out determined to bring the sage back. So at night 
she appeared through a hole in the circuit of the parasol, and asked the 
king four questions which are found in the Questions of the Goddess, 
Book ivS the verses beginning “He strikes with hands and feet.” The 
king could not answer, and said so, but offered to ask his wise men, asking 
a day’s delay. Next day he sent a message summoning them, but they 
replied, “We are ashamed to shew ourselves in the street, shaven as we 
are.” So he sent thenr four skullcaps to wear on their heads. {That is 
the origin of these caps, so they say.) Then they came, and sat where 
they were invited to go, and the king said, “ Senaka, last night the deity 
that dwells in ray parasol asked me four questions, which I could not 
solve but said I would ask my wise men. Pi-ay solve them for me.” And 
then he recited the first stanza : 

“He strikes with hands and feet, and beats on the face; yet, 0 king, he is 
dear, and grows dearer than a husband*.” 

Senaka stammered out whatever came first, “Strikes how, strikes 
whom,” [371] and could make neither head nor tail of it; the others were 
all dumb. The king was full of distress. When again at night the goddess 
asked whether he had found out the riddle, he said, “ I asked my four 
wise men, and not even they could say.” She replied, “ What do they 
know % Save wise Mahosadha there is none can solve it. If yo\i do not 
send for him and get him to solve these questions, I will cleave your head 
with this fiery blade.” After thus frightening him she went on ; “0 king, 
when you want fire don’t blow a firefly, and when you want milk don’t 
milk a horn.” Then she repeated the Firefly Question® of the Fifth Book: 

“ When light is extinguish t, who that goes in search of fire ever thinks a 
firefly to be fire, if he sees it at night? If he crumbles over it cow-dung and 
grass, it is a foolish idea ; he cannot make it bum. So also a beast gets no 
benefit by wrong means, if it milks a cow by the horn where milk will not flow. 
By many means men obtain benefit, by punishment of enemies and kindness 
shewn to friends. By winning over the chiefs of the army, and by the counsel 
of friends, the lords of the earth possess the earth and the fulness thereof.” 

[372] “ They are not like you, blowing at a firefly in the belief that it 
is a fire : you are like one blowing at a firefly when fire is at hand, like 
one who throws down the balance and weighs with the hand, like one 
who wants milk and milks the horn, when you ask deep questions of 
Senaka and the like of him. What do they know 1 Like fireflies are 
they, like a great flaming fire is Mahosadha blazing with wisdom. If yo\i 
do not find out this question, you are a dead man.” Having thus ter- 
rified the king, she disappeared*. 

^ Vol. in. p. 152 alludes to this. 

* Beading kantena. 

® Khajjopanaka-paiihoi m. 197, 

Khajjopanaka-pafiho nitthito. Here endeth the Firefly Question. 
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Hereat the king, smitten with moi*tal fear, sent out the next day four 
of his courtiers, with orders to mount each in a chariot, and to go forth 
from the fonr gates of the city, and wheresoever they should find his son, 
the wise Mahosadha, to shew him all honour and speedily to bring him 
back. Three of these found not the sage ; but the fourth who went out 
by south gate found the Great Being in the South Town, who, after 
fetching clay and turning his master’s wheel, sat all clay-besmeared on 
a bundle of straw eating balls of rice dipt in a little soup. Now the 
reason why he did so was this ; he thought that the king might suspect 
him of desiring to grasp the sovereign power, but if he heard that he was 
living by the craft of a potter this suspicion would be put away. When 
he perceived the courtier he knew that the man had come for himself ; he 
understood that his prosperity would be restored, and he should eat all 
manner of choice food prepared by the lady Amara *. so he dropt the ball 
of rice which he held, stood up, and rinsed his mouth. At that moment 
up came the courtier ; now this was one of Senaka’s faction, so he addrest 
him rudely as follows ; “ Wise Teacher, what Senaka said was useful 
information. Your prosperity gone, all your wisdom was unavailing ; and 
now there you sit all besmeared with clay on a truss of straw, eating food 
like that ! ” and he recited this stanssa from the Bhuri-pafiha or Question 
of Wisdom, Book : 

[373] “ Is it true, as they say, that you are one of profound wisdom ? So 
great prosperity, cleverness, and intelligence does not serve you, thus brought to 
insignificance, while you eat a little soup like that.” 

Then the Great Being said, “ Blind fool ! By power of my wisdom 
when I want to restore that prosperity I will do it ” j and he recited a 
couple of stanzas. 

“ I make weal ripen by woe, I discriminate between seasonable and un- 
seasonable times, hiding at my own will } I unlock the doors of profit ; therefore 
I am content with boiM rice. When I perceive the time for an effort, maturing 
my profit by my designs, I will bear myself valiantly like a lion, and by that 
mighty power you shall see me again.” 

Then the courtier said: “Wise air, the deity who lives in the parasol 
has put a question to the king, and the king asked the four wise men, — 
not a wise man of them could solve it ! Therefoi'e the king has sent me 
for you.” [374] “ In that case,” said the Great Being, “ do you not see 
the power of wisdom ? At such a time prosperity is of no use, but only 
one who is wise.” Thus he praised wisdom. Then the courtier handed 
over to the Great Being the thousand pieces of money and the suit of 
clothes provided by the king, that he might bathe him and dress at once. 
The potter was terrified to think that Mahosadha the sage had been his 
workman, but the Great Being consoled him, saying, “Fear not, ray master, 
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you have been, of great help to me.” Then he gave him a thousand pieces; 
and with the mud-stains yet upon him mounted in the chariot and went 
to town. The courtier told the king of his arrival. “ Where did you 
find the sage, my son?” “My lord, he was earning his livelihood as a 
potter in the South Town ; bvit as soon as he heard that you had sent for 
him, without bathing, the mud yet staining his body, he came.” The 
king thought, “ If he were my enemy he would have come with pomp and 
retinue ; he is not my enemy.” Then he gave orders to take him to his 
house, and bathe him, and adorn him, and to bid him come back with the 
pomp that should be provided. This was done. He returned, and entered, 
and gave the king greeting, and stood on one side. The king spoke kindly 
to him, then to test him said this stanza : 

“ Some do no sin because they are wealthy, but others do no sin for fear of 
the taint of blame. You are able, if your mind desired much wealth. Why do 
you not do me harm ? ” , 

The Bodhisat said : 

“Wise men do not sinful deeds for the sake of the pleasure that wealth gives. 

[375] Good men, even though struck by misfortune and brought low, neither 
for mendship nor for enmity will renounce the right,” 

Again the king recited this stanza, the mysterious saying of a Khattiya^; 

“He who for any cause, small or great, .should upraise himself from a low 
place, thereafter would walk in righteousness.” 

And the Great Being recited this stanza with an illmstratlon of a tree : 

“ From off a tree beneath whose shade a man should sit and rest, 
’Twere treachery to lop a branch. False friends we do detest®.” 

Then he went on : “ Sire, if it is treachery to lop a branch from a tree 
which one has used, what are we to say of one who kills a man ? Your 
majesty has given my father great wealth, and has shewn me great 
favour : how could I be so treacherous as to injure you ? ” Thus having 
demonstrated altogether his loyalty he reproached the king for his fault : 

“ When any man has disclosed the right to any, or has cleared his doubts, 
the other becomes his protection and refuge j and a wise man will not destroy 
this friendship.” 

Now admonishing the king he said these two stanzas® : 

“The idle sensual layman I detest, 

The false ascetic is a rogue confest. 

A bad king will a case unheard decide ; 

Wrath in the sage can ne’er bo justified. 

[376] The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed verdict gives, 
When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for ever lives^.” 

® kliattiyamuya ; of. Dhp. p. 155. 

2 Vol. v. p. 240=trans., p, 188. 

» See m. 105, 154=tranB., pp, 70, 108, iv. 451 = tran8., p. 279. 

* Bhuripanho nipthito. 
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Wlien lie had thus said, the king caused the Great Being to sit on the 
royal throne under the white parasol outspread, and himself sitting on a 
low seat he said : “Wise sir, the deity who dwells in the white parasol 
asked me four questions. I consulted the four wise men and they could 
not find them out; solve me the questions, my son!” “Sire, be it the 
deity of the parasol, or be they the four great kings, or be they who they 
may ; let who will ask a question and I will answer it.” So the king put 
the question as the goddess had done, and said : 

“ He strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face ; and he, 0 king, is dearer 
than a husband.” 

When the Great Being had heard the question, the meaning became 
as clear as though the moon had risen in the sky, “Listen, 0 king!” he 
said, “ When a child on the mother’s lap happy and playful beats his 
mother with hands and feet, pulls her haii’, beats her face with his fist, 
she says, Little rogue, why do you beat me? And in love she presses 
him close to her breast unable to restrain her affection, and kisses him ; 
and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father.” Thus did he make 
clear this question, as though he made the s\m rise in the sky; and hearing 
this the goddess shewed half her body from the aperture in the royal 
parasol, and said in a sweet voice, “The question is well solved I” Then 
she presented the Great Being with a precious casket full of divine 
perfumes and flowers, and disappeared. The king also [377] presented 
him with flowers and so forth, and asked him the second question, reciting 
the second stanza ; 

“ She abuses him roundly, yet wishes him to be near : and he, 0 king, is 
dearer than a husband.” 

The Great Being said, “ Sire, the child of seven years, who can now do 
his mother’s bidding, when he is told to go to the field or to the bazaaj-, 
says, If you wilt give me this or that sweetmeat I will go ; she says, Here 
my son, ai\d gives them ; then he eats them and says, Yes, you sit in the 
cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business ! He makes 
a grimace, or xnocks her with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries — You eat what I give you and then won’t do anything 
for me in the field 1 She scares him, otf he runs at full speed ; she cannot 
follow and cries— Get out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits! 
So she abuses Jiim roundly as much as she will ; but what her mouth 
speaks she does not wish at all, and so she wishes him to be near. 
He plays about the livelong day, and at evening not daring to come home 
he goes to the house of some kinsman. The mother watches the road for 
his coming, and sees him not, and thinking that he durst not return has 
her heart full of pain ; with tears streaming from her eyes she searches 
the houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son she hugs and kisses 
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him and squeezes him tight with both arms, and loves him more than ever, 
as she cries, Did you take my words in earnest % Thus, sire, a mother ever 
loves her son more in the hour of anger.” Thus he explained the second 
question : the goddess made him the same offering as before and so did tlie 
king. Then the king asked him the third question in another stanza ; 

“ She reviles him without cause, and without reason reproaches ; yet he, 0 
king, is dearer than a husband.” 

The Great Being said, “Sire, when a pair of lovers in secret [378] 
enjoy their love’s delights, and one says to the other. You don’t care for 
me, your heart is elsewhere I know ! all false and without reason, chiding 
and reproaching each other, then they grow dearer to each other. That is 
the meaning of the question.” The goddess made the same offering as 
before, and so did the king ; who then asked him another question, 
reciting the fourth stanza : 

. “ One takes food and drink, clothes and lodging, — verily the good men carry 
them off : yet they, 0 king, are dearer than a huslmnd.” 

He replied, “ Sire, this question has reference to righteous mendicant 
brahmins. Pious families that believe in this world and the next give to 
them and d(ilight in giving : when they see such brahmins receiving what 
is given and eating it, and think, It is to us they came to beg, our own 
food which they eat — they increase affection towards tliem. Thus verily 
they take the things, and wearing on the shoulder what has been given, 
they become dear.” When this question had beeu answered the goddess 
exprest her approval by the same offering as before, and laid before the 
Great Being’s feet a precious casket full of the seven precious things, 
praying him to accept it ; the king also delighted made him Commander 
in Chief. Henceforward great was the glory of the Great Being. Here 
endeth the Question of the Goddess*. 

Again these four said, “This common fellow is waxen greater: what 
are we to do?” Senaka said to them, “All right, I know a plan. Let 
us go to the fellow and ask him, To whom is it right to tell a secret ? If 
he says, To no one, we will speak against him to the king and say that he 
is a traitor.” So the four went to the wise man's house, and greeted him, 
and said, “ Wise sir, we want to ask you a question.” “ Ask away,” said 
he. Senaka said, “Wise sir, wherein should a man be firmly estab- 
lished?” “In the truth.” “That done, [379] what is the next thing to 
do? ” “He must make wealth.” “ What next after that?” “ He must 
learn good counsel.” “After that what next?” “He must tell no man 
his own secret.” “ Thank you, sir,” they said, and went away happy, 
thinking, “ This day we shall see tl^e fellow’s back ! ” Then they entered 
the king’s presence and said to him, “Sire, the fellow is a traitor to you!” 
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The king replied, “ I do not believe you, he will never be traitor to me." 
“ Believe it, sire, for it is true ! but if you do not believe, then ask him to 
whom a secret ought to be told ; if he is no traitor, he will say, To so and 
so j but if he is a traitor he will say, A secret should be told to no one j 
when your desire is fulfilled, then you may speak. Then believe us, and 
be suspicious no longer." Accordingly one day when all were seated 
together he recited the first stanza of the Wise Man’s Question, Book xx^: 

“ The five wise men are now together, and a question occurs to me : listen. 
To whom should a secret be revealed, whether good or bad ? ” 

Tins said, Senaka, thinking to bring the king over to their side, 
repeated this stanza : 

“ Do thou declare thy mind, 0 lord of the earth ! thou art our supporter and 
Ijearest onr burdens. The five clever men will understand thy wish and pleasure, 
and will then speak, 0 master of men !” 

Then the king in his hitman infirmity recited this stanza : 

“ If a woman be virtuous, and faithful, subservient to her husband’s wish 
and will, affectionate, [380] a secret should be told whether good or hid to the 
wife." 

“ Now the king is on my side ! ” thought Senaka, and pleased he 
repeated a stanza, explaining his own course of conduct : 

“ He who protects a sick man in distress and who is his refuge and support, 
may reveal to his friend a secret whether good or bad.” 

Then the king asked Pukkusa : “ How does it seem to you, Pukkusa ? 
to whom should a secret be told?" and Pukkusa recited this stanza : 

“ Old or young or betwixt, if a brother be virtuous and trusty, to such a 
brother a secret may be told whether good or bad.” 

Next the king asked K.avinda, and he recited this stanza : 

“ When a son is obedient to his father’s heart, a true son, of lofty wisdom, to 
that son a secret may be revealed whether good or bad.” 

And then the king asked Devinda, who recited this stanza ; 

“0 lord of men! if a mother cherishes her son with loving fondness, to his 
mother he may reveal a secret whether good or bad.” 

[381] After asking them the king asked, “ How do you look upon it, 
wise sir?" and he recited this stanza: 

' “Go(xi is the secrecy of a secret, the revealing of a secret is not to be praised. 
The clever man should keep it to himself whilst it is not accomplish^ ; but 
after it is done he may speak when he will.” 

When the sage had said this the king was displeased : then the king 
looked at Senaka and Senaka looked at the king. This the Bodhisat saw, 
and recognized the fact, that these four had once before slandered him to 
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the king, and that this question, must have been put to test him. Now 
whilst they were talking the sun had set, and lamps had been lit. “Hard 
are the ways of kings,” thought he, “ what will happen no one can tell ; I 
must depart with speed.” So he rose from his seat, and greeted the king, 
and went away thinking, “ Of these four, one said it should be told to a 
friend, one to a brother, one to a son, one to a mother : they must have 
done or seen something ; or I think, they have heard others tell what 
they have seen. Well, well, I shall find out to-day.” Such was his 
thought. Now on other days, these four on coming out of the palace used 
to sit on a trough at the palace door, and talk of their plans before going 
home : so the sage thought that if he should hide beneath that trough he 
might learn their secrets. Lifting the trough accordingly, he caused a rug 
to be spread beneath it and crept in, giving directions to his men to fetch 
him when the four wise men had gone away after their talk. The men 
promised and departed. Meanwhile Senaka was saying to the king, 
“Sire, you do nob believe us, [382] now what do you think 1” The king 
accepted the word of these breedbates without investigation, and asked 
in terror, “What are we to do now, wise Senaka 1” “Sire, without 
delay, without a word to anyone, he must be killed.” “ 0 Senaka, no 
one cares for my interests but you. Take you friends with you and wait 
at the door, and in the morning when the fellow comes to wait upon me, 
cleave his head with a sword.” So saying he gave them his own precious 
sword. “ Very good, my lord, fear nothing, we will kill him.” They 
went out saying, “We have seen the back of our enemy ! ” and sat down 
on the trough. Then Senaka said, “ Friends, who shall strike the fellow? ” 
The others said, “You, our teacher,” laying the task on him. Then 
Senaka said, “You said, friends, that a secret ought to be told to such 
and such a person: was it something you btid done, or seen, or heard?” 
“ Never mind that, teacher : when you said that a secret might be told 
to a friend, was that something which you had done?” “What does that 
matter to you ? ” he asked. “ Pray tell us, teacher,” tliey repeated. He 
said, “ If the king come to know this secret, my life would be forfeit.” 
“ Do not fear, teacher, there’s no one here to betray your secret, tell us, 
teacher.” Then, tapping upon the trough, Senaka said, “What if that 
clodhopper is under this ! ” “0 teacher 1 the fellow in all his glory would 

not creep into such a place as this ! He must he intoxicated with his pros- 
perity. Come, tell us.” Senaka told his secret and said, “Do you know 
such and such a harlot in this city?” “ Yes, teacher.” “Is she now to 
be seen ? ” “ .No, teacher.” “ In the sal-grove I lay with her, and after- 

wards killed her bo get her ornaments, which I tied up in a bundle and 
took to my house and hung up on an elephant’s tusk in such a room of 
such a storey : but use them [383] I cannot until it has blown over. This 
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crime I have disclosed to a friend, and he has not told a soul ; and that is 
why I said a secret may be told to a friend.” The sage heard this secret 
of Senaka’s and bore it in mind. Then Pukkusa told his secret. ‘'On 
my thigh is a spot of leprosy. In the morning my young brother washes 
it, puts a salve on it and a bandage, and never tells a soul. When the king’s 
heart is soft he cries, Come here, Pukkusa, and he often lays his head on 
my thigh. But if he knew he would kill me. No one knows this exce])t 
my young brother; and that is why I said, A secret may be told to a 
brother.” Kavinda told his secret. “As for me, in the dark fortnight 
on the fast-day a goblin named Naradeva takes possession of me, and I 
bark like a mad dog. I told my son of this ; and he, when he sees me to 
be possest, fastens me up indoors, and then he leaves me shutting the door, 
and to hide my noises he gathers a party of people. That is why I said 
that a secret might be told to a son.” Therx they all three asked Devinda, 
and he told his secret. “ I am inspector of the king’s jewels ; and I stole 
a wonderful lucky gem, the gift of Sakka to King Kusa, and gave it to 
my mother. When I go to Covxrt she hands it to me, without a word to 
anyone; and by reason of that gexix I am pervaded with the spirit of good 
fortune when I enter the palace. The king speaks to me first before any 
of you, and gives me each day to spend eight rupees, or sixteen, or thirty- 
two, or sixty-four. If the king knew of my having that gem concealed 
I’m a dead man! That is why I said that a seci’et might be told to a 
mother.” 

The Great Being took careful note of all their secrets ; [384] but they, 
after .disclosing their secrets as if they had ript up their bellies and let the 
entrails out, rose up from the seat and departed, saying, “Be sure to come 
early and we will kill the churl.” 

When they wex’e gone the sage’s men came and txxrned u}) the trough 
and took the Great Being home. He washed and drest and ate; and 
knowing that his sister Queen XJdumhari would that day sexxd him a 
message from the palace, he placed a trusty man on the look-out, bidding 
him send in at once anyone coming from the palace. Then he lay down 
on his bed. 

At that time the king also was lying upon his bed and remembering 
the virtue of the sage. “The sage Mahosadha has served nxe since he 
was seven years old, and never done me wrong. When the goddess asked 
me her questions but for the sage I had been a dead man. To accept the 
words of revengeful enemies, to give thorn a sword and bid them, slay a 
peerless sage, this I ought never to have done. After to-morrow I shall 
see him no more ! ” He grieved, sweat poured from his body, possest 
with grief his heart had no peace. Queen Udurabax'i, who was with him 
on his couch, seeing him in this frame, asked, “ Have I done any offence 
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against you? or lias any other thing caused grief to my lord?” and she 
repeated this stanza : 

“ Why art thou perjilext, 0 king ? we bear not the voice of the lord of men ! 
What dost thou ponder thus downcast ? there is no offence from me, my lord.” 

Then the king repeated a stanza : 

“ They said, ‘ the wise Mahosadha must he slain ’ ; and condemned by me to 
death is the most wise one. As I think on this I am downcast. There is no 
fault in thee, my queen.” 

[385] When she heard this, grief ci’ushed her like a rock for the Great 
Being j and she thought, “ I know a plan to console the king : when he 
goes to sleep I will send a message to my brother.” Then she said to him, 

“ Sire, it is your doing that the churl’s son was raised to great power ; 
you made him commander-in-chief. Now they say he has become ;four 
enemy. No enemy is insignidcant ; killed he must be, so do not grieve.” 
Thus she consoled the king ; his grief waned and he fell asleep. Then up 
rose the queen and went to her chamber, and wrote a letter to this effect, 

“ Mahosadha, the four wise men have slandered you ; the king is angry, 
and to-morrow has commanded that you be slain in the gate. Do not 
come to the palace to-morrow morning; or if you do come, come with 
power to hold the city in your hand.” She put the letter within a sweet- 
meat, aqd tied it up with a thread, and put it in a new jar, perfumed it, 
sealed it up, and gave it to a handmaid, saying, “ Take this sweetmeat 
and give it to my brother.” She did so. You must not wonder how she 
got out in the night ; for the king had erewhiles given this boon to the 
queen, and therefore no one hindered her. The Bodhisat received the 
present and dismissed the woman, who returned and reported that she had 
delivered it. Then the queen went and lay down by the king. The 
Bodhisat opened the sweetmeat, and read the letter, and understood it, 
and after deliberating what should be done went to rest. 

Early in the morning, the other four wise men sword in hand stood by 
the gate, but not seeing the sage they became downcast, and went in to the 
king. “Well,” said he, “is the clodhopper killed?” They replied, “We 
have not seen him, sire.” And the Great Being at sunrise got the whole 
city into his power, set guards here and there, and in a chariot with a great 
host of men and great magnificence came to the palace gates. The king 
stood looking out of an open window. Then the Great Being got down 
from his chariot and saluted him ; and the king thought, “If he were my 
enemy, [386] he would not salute me.” Then the king sent for him, and 
sat upon his throne. The Great Being came in and sat on one side ; the 
four wise men also sat down there. Then the king made as if he knew 
nothing and said, “My son, yesterday you left us and now you come 
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again ; why do you treat me thus negligently ? ” and he repeated this 
stanza : 

“ At evening you went, now you come. What have you heard ? what doth 
your mind fear 1 Who commanded you, 0 most wise ? Come, we are listening 
for the word : tell me,” 

The Great Being resplied, “Sire, you listened to the four wisemen and 
commanded my death, that is why I did not come,” and reproaching him 
repeated this stanza ; 

“‘The wis9 Mahosadha must be slain’ : if yoii told this last night secretly to 
your wife, your secret was disclosed and 1 heard it.” 

When the king heard this he looked angrily at his wife thinking that 
she must have sent word of it on the instant. Observing this the Great 
Being said, “ Why are you angry with the queen, my lord ? I kirow all 
the past, present, and future. Suppose the queen did tell your secret ; 
who told me the secrets of master Senaka, and Pukkusa, and the rest of 
them! But I know all their secrets”; and he told Senaka’s secret in 
this stanza: 

“The sinful and wicked deed which Senaka did in the sSl-grove [887] he 
told to a friend in secret, that secret has been disclosed and I have heard it.’* 

Looking at Senaka, the king asked, “ Is it true % ” “ Sire, it is true,” 
he replied, and the king ordered him to be cast into prison. Then the 
sage told Pukkusa’s secret in this stanza : 

“ In the man Pukkusa, 0 king of men, there is a disease unfit for a king’s 
touching : he told it in secret to his brother. That secret has been di-sclosed 
and I have hoard it.” 

The king looking upon him asked, “Is it true?” “Yes, my lord,” 
said he; and the king sent him also to prison. Then the sage told 
Kavinda’s secret in this stanza; 

“ Diseased is yon man, of evil nature, passest of Naradeva. He told it in 
secret to his son : this secret has been disclosed and I have hoaitl it.” 

[388] “Is it true, Kavinda?” the king asked ; and he answered, “ It is 
true.” Then the king sent him also to prison. The sage now told De- 
vinda’s secret in this stanza: 

“The noble and precious gem of eight facets, which Bakka gave to your 
grandfather, that is now in Devinda’s hands, and he told it to his mother in 
secret. That secret has been disclosed and I have heard it.” 

“Is it true, Devinda?” the king asked; and he answered, “It is 
true.” So he sent him also to prison. Thus they who had plotted to 
slay the Bndhisat were all in bonds together. And the Bodhisat said, 
“This is why I say, a man should tell his secret to no one; those who 
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said that a secret ought to be told, have all come to utter ruin.” And 
he recited these stanzas, proclaiming a higher doctrine ; 

“ The secrecy of a secret is always good, nor is it well to divulge a secret. 
When a thing is not accomplished the wise man should keep it to himself: when 
he has accomplished his aim let him speak an he will. One should not disclose 
a secret thing, but should guard it like a treasure; for a secret thing is not well 
revealed by the prudent. Not to a woman would the wise man tell a secret, not 
to a foe, nor to one who can be enticed by self-interest, nor for affection’s sake. 
He who discloses a secret thing unknown, through fear of broken confidence 
must endui'e to be the other’s slave. As many as are those who know a man’s 
secret, so many are his anxieties: therefore one shoxdd not disclose a secret. 
Go apart to tell a secret by day ; by night in a soft whisper : [389] for listeners 
hear the words, therefore the words soon come out^.” 

When the king heard the Great Being speak he was angry, and 
thought he, “ These men, traitors themselves to their king, make out that 
the wise man is traitor to me Then he said, “ Go drive them out of the 
town, and impale them or cleave their heads ! ” So they bound their 
hands behind them, at every street corner gave them a hundred blows. 
But as they were dragged along, the sage said, My lord, these are your 
ancient ministers, pardon them their fault The king consented, and 
gave them to be his slaves. He set them free at once. Then the king 
said, “ Well, they shall not live in my dominion,” and ordered that they 
should be banished. But the sage begged him to pardon their blind tolly, 
and appeased him, and persuaded him to restore their positions. / The 
king was much pleased with the sage: if this were his tender mercy 
towards his foes, what must it be to others! Thenceforward the four 
wise men, like snakes with their teeth drawn and their poison gone, could 
not find a word to say, we are told. 

Here endeth the Question of the Five Wise Men, and likewise the 
Story of Calumny’*. 

After this time he used to instruct the king in things temporal and 
spiritual : and he thought, “ I am indeed the king’s white parasol ; it is I 
manage the kingdom : [390] vigilant I must therefore be.” He caused a 
great rampart to be built for the city. Along the rampart were watch- 
towers at the gates, and between the watch-towers he dug three moats — 
a water-moat, a mud-moat, and a dry-moat. Within the city he caused all 
the old houses to be restored : large banks were dug and made reservoirs 
for water ; all the storehouses were filled with corn. All the confidential 
priests had to bring down from Himavat mud and edible lily-seeds. The 
water conduits were cleaned out, and the old houses outside were also 
restored. This was done as a defence against future dangers. Merchants 
who came from one place or another were asked whence they came; and 
on tl\eir replying, they were asked what their king liked ; when this was 

See v. 81 (trans., p. 46). 
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told, they were kindly treatedl before they went away. Tiien he sent for a 
hundred and one soldiers and said to them, “My men, take these gifts to 
the hundred and one royal cities, and give them to their several kings to 
please them : live there in their service, listen to their actions and plans, 
and send me word. J will care for your wives and children.” And he 
sent with them earrings for some, and golden slip])ers for others, and 
golden iuickh!ts for others, with letters engraved upon them, which he 
appointed to reveal them.selves when it should suit his purpose. The men 
went this way and that, and gave these gifts to the kings, saying that they 
wei’o come to live in their service. When asked whence they came, they 
told the names of other places than that from which they had really 
come. Their offer accepted, they remained there in attendance, and nnwhi 
themselves to be trusted. 

Now in the kingdom of Ekabala was a king named- Saiiikhapala, who 
was collecting arms and assembling an army, The man who had come to 
hitn sent a message to the sage, saying, “This is tlie news here, but what 
he intends I know not ; send and find out the truth of the matter.” Then 
the Great Being called a parrot and said, “ Friend, go and find out what 
King Saihkhapala is doing in Ekabala, [391] then travel over all India 
and bring me the news.” He fed it with honey- and grain, and gave it 
sweet water to drink, anointed the joints of the wings with oil a hundred 
and a thousand times refined, stood by the eastern window, and let it go. 
The parrot went to the man aforesaid and found out the truth. As he 
passed back through India he came to XJttarapaflcala city in the kingdom 
of Kampilla. There was reigning a king named Chlani-Brahmadatta, who 
had for spiritual and temporal adviser a brahmin Kevatta, wise and learned. 
The brahmin one moiming awoke at dawn, and looking by the light of the 
lamp upon his magnificent chamber, as he regarded its splendour, thought, 
“To whom does this splendour belong 1 To no one but to Culani-Brahma- 
datfea. A king who gives splendour like this ought to be the chief king 
in all India, and I will be his chaplaiu-in-chief.” And so eaily in the 
morning he went to the king, and when he had enquired wluither he had 
slept well, he said, “ My lord, there is .something I wish to say.” “ Say 
on, teacher.” “ My lord, a secret cannot be told in the town, let us go 
into the park,” “ Very well, teacher.” The king went to the park with 
him, and left the retinue without, and .set a guard, and entered the park 
with the bnihrniu, and sat down upon the royal seat. The parrot, seeing 
this, thought that there must be something afoot; “To-day I shall hear 
something whicli must be sent U) my wise master.” So he flow into the 
park, and perched amid the leaves of the royal sal-tree. The king said, 
“ Speak on, teacher.” He said, “ Sire, bend your ear this way ; this is a 
plair for four ears only. If, sire, you will do what I advi.se, I will make 
you chief king in all India.” The king heanl him greedily, and answered 
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well pleased, “Tell me, my teacher, and I will do it.” “My lord, let us 
raise an army, and first besiege a small city. Then I will enter the city 
by a postern gate, and will say to the king, Sire, there is no use in your 
fighting : just be our man; your kingdom you may keep, but if you fight 
with our mighty force, [392] you will be utterly conquei’ed. If he does^ 
what I advise, we will receive liim; if not, we will fight and kill him, and 
with two armie.s go and take another city, and then another, and in this 
way we shall gain dominion over all India and drink the cup of victory. 
Then we will bring the hundred and one kings to our city, and make a 
drinking booth in the park, and seat them there, and provide them with 
poisoned liquor, and so kill them all and cast them into the Ganges. 
Thns we will get the hundred and one royal capitals into our hands, and 
you will become chief king of all India,” “Very well, my teacher,” said 
he, “ I will do so.” “ Sire, this plan is for four ears only, no one else 
must know of it. Make no delay but set forth at once.” The king was 
pleased with this advice and resolved to do so. The parrot which had 
overheard all their conversation let fall on Kevatta’s head a lump of dung 
as tliough it dropt from a twig. “What’s that?” crie;d he, looking 
upwards with mouth gaping wide: whereupon the bird dropt another 
into his mouth and flew off crying out, “ Cree cree ! 0 Kevatta, you think 
your plan is for four ears only, but now it is for six; by and by it will 
be for eight ears and for hundreds of them !” “Catch him, catch him !” 
they cried; but swift as the wind he flew to Mithila and entered the wise 
man’s house. Now the parrot’s custom was this : If news from any place 
was for the sage’s ears alone, he would perch on his shoulder ; if Queen 
Amara was also to hear it, he perched on his lap ; if the company might 
hear it, upon the ground. This time he petched on the shoulder, and at 
that sign the company retired, knowing it to be secret. The sage took 
him up to the top storey and asked him, “Well, my dear, what have you 
seen, what have you heard % ” He said, “ My lord, in no other king of all 
India have I seen any danger ; but only Kevatta, chaplain to Culani- 
Brahmaclatta in the city of Uttarapaileala, took his king into the park and 
told him a plan for their four ears : I was sitting amidst the branches and 
di'opt a ball of dung in his mouth, and here I am ! ” Then he told the 
sage all he had seen and heard. [393] “ Did the king agi*ee to itl ” asked 
he. “ Yes, he did,” said the parrot. So the sage tended the bird as was 
fitting, and put him in his golden cage strewn with soft rugs. He thought 
to himself, “ Kevat^ methinks does not know that I am the wise Maho- 
sadha. I will not allow him to accomplish his plan.” Then he removed 
outside all the poor people who lived in the city, and he bi'ought from all 
the kingdom, the country side, and the suburb villages, and settled within 
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the city the rich families of the powerful, and he gathered great quslntities 
of corn. 

And Oulani-Brahmadatta did as Kevatta had proposed : he went with 
his army and laid siege to a city. Kevatta, as he had suggested, went 
into the city and explained matters to the king and won him over. Then 
joining the two armies Culani-Brahinadatta followed Kevatta’s advice 
and went on to another kingdom, until he had brought all the kings of 
India under his power except King Vedeha. The men provided by the 
Bodhisat kept on .sending messages to say, “ Brahmadatta has taken such 
and such towns, he on your guard ” : to which he replied, “ I am on my 
guard here, be watchful yourselves without i-emissness.” In seven years 
and seven months and seven days Brahmadatta gained possession of all 
India, excepting Vedeha. Then he said to Kevatte; “Teacher, let ua 
seize the empire of Vedeha at Mithila!” “Sire,” he said, “we shall 
never he able to get possesision of tlie city where wise Mahosadha lives : 
he is full of this sorb of skill, very clever in device.” Then he expatiated 
on the virtue of the Great Being, as though he drew it on the disk of the 
moon. Now he was himself very skilful in device, so he said, “The 
kingdom of Mithila is very small, and the dominion of all India is enough 
for us.” Thus he consoled the king; hut the other princes said, “No, we 
will take the kingdom of Mithila and drink the cup of victory!” Kevatta 
would have stayed them, saying, “ What good will it he to take Vedeha’s 
kingdom 1 That king is our man already. Come back.” Such was his 
counsel ; they listened to him and turned back. The Great Being’s men 
sent him word that Brahmadatta with a hundred and one kings on his 
way to Mithila turned back [394] and went to his own city. He sent 
word in answer, that they were to observe what he did. 

Now Brahmadatta deliberated with Kevatta what was next to do. 
Hoping to drink the cup of victory, they adorned the park, and told the 
servants to set out wine in thousands of jars, to prepare fish and flesh of 
all sorts. This news also the sage’s men sent to him. Now they did not 
know of the plan to poison the kings, but the Great Being knew it from 
what the parrot had told him ; he sent a message to them accordingly, 
that they should inform him of the day fixt for this festival, and they did 
so. Then he thought, “It is nob right that so many kings should be 
killed while a wise nian like myself lives. I will help them,” He sent 
for ten thousand warriors, his birth-fellows, and said, “ Friends, on such a 
day Ou]ani-Brahmadatta, they tell me, wishes to adorn his park and to 
drink witie with the hundred and one kings. Go ye thither, and before 
anyone sits on the seats provided for the kings, take possession of the 
seat of honour next to Cu]ani-Brahmadatta, saying. This is for our king. 
When they ask whose men you are, tell them King Vodeha’s, They will 
make a great outcry and say, What ! for seven years and seven months 
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and seven days we have been conquering kingdoms, and not once did we 
see your king V edeha ! What king is he ? Go find him a seat at the 
end ! You must then squabble and say, Except Brahmadatta, no king 
is above our king ! If we cannot get even a seat for our king we will not 
let you eat or drink now ! So shouting and jumping about, terrify them 
with the noise, break all the pots with your great clubs, scatter the foo<l, 
and make it unlit to eat, rush amongst the crowd at the top of your speed, 
and make a din like titans invading the city of the gods, calling aloud, 
We are the wise Mahosadha’s men of Mithila city: catch us if you 
can ! Thus shew them that you are there, and then return to me.” 
They promised to obey, [395] and took their leave ; and, armed with the 
five weapons, set off. ,, They entered the decorated park like Nandana 
Grove, and beheld all its magnificent array, the seats placed for the 
hundred and one kings, the white parasols outspread, and all the rest. 
They did all as directed by the Great Being, and after causing eonfusioTi 
amongst the crowd they returned to Mithila. 

The king’s men told him what had happened : Brahmadatta was 
angry, that such a fine plan to poison the pri«mea had failed ; whilst 
the princes were angry, because they had been deprived of the cup of 
victory ; and the soldie.rs were angry, hecau-se they had lost the chance 
of fi’ee drink. So Brahmadatta said to the princes, “ Come, friends, let us 
go to Mithila, and cut oflf King V edcha’s head with the sword, and trample 
it underfoot, and then come back and drink the cup of victory 1 Go tell 
your armies to get them I'eady.” Then going apart with Kevatta, he told 
him about it, saying, “See, we shall capture the enemy who has threatened 
this fine plan. With the hundred and one princes and the eighteen 
complete armies we shall assail that town. Come, my teacher ! ” But 
the brahmin was wise enough to know that they could never capture the 
sage Mahosadha, but all they would get would be disgrace ; the king must 
be dissuaded. So he said : “ Sire ! this king of Vedeha has no strength ; the 
management is in the hands of the sage Mahosadha, and he is very 
powerful. Guarded by him, as a lion guards his den, Mithila can be 
taken by none. We shall only be disgraced ; do not think of going.” 
But the king, mad with soldier’s pride and the intoxication of empire, 
cried out, “ What will he do ! " and departed, with the hundred and one 
princes and the eighteen complete armies Kevatta, unable to persuade 
him to take his advice, and thinking that it was of no use to thwart him, 
went with him. 

But those warriors came to Mithila in one night, and told the sage all 
that had passed. And the men whom he had before sent into service 
sent him word, that Culani-Brahmadatta was on his way with the hundred 
and one kings to take King Vedeha j he must be vigilant. The messages 
^ “ Eighteen akkhohini’s,” each being 10,000,000®. 
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came one after another: “To-day he is in such a place, [396] to-clay in 
such a place, to-day he will reach the city.” On hearing this the Great 
Being redoubled his care. And King Vedeha heard it noised about on 
all sides that Brahmadatta w'as on his way to take tlu; city. Now 
Bralnnadatta in the eai-ly evening surrounded the city by the light of 
a hundred thousand torches. He girdled it with fences of elephants and 
of chariots and of hoivses, and at regular intervals placed a mass of 
soldiers : there stood the njen, shouting, snapping their lingers, roaring, 
dancing, crying aloud. With the light of the toi’ches and the sheen of the 
armour tin; whole city of Mithila in it.s seven leagues was one blaze of 
light, the noise of elephants and horses, of chariots, and men made the 
very earth to crack. The four wise men, hearing the waves of sound and 
not knowing what it should be, went to the king and said, “Sire, there is 
a great din, and we know not wbat it is; will the king enquire 1” 
Horeat the king thought, “No doubt Brahmadatta is come”; and he opened 
a window, and looked out. When he saw that he was indeed come, the 
king wjus dismayed, and said to tluim, “We are dead men ! to-morrow he 
will kill us all doubtless 1” So they sat talking together. But when the 
Great Being saw that he had come, fearless as a lion he set guards iu all 
the city, and then went up into the palace to encourage the king. Greet- 
ing him, he stood on one side. The king was encouraged to see him, and 
thought, “ There is no one can save me from this trouble except the wise 
Mahosadha ! ” and he addressed him as follows : 

“ Brahmadatta of Paucala has come with all his host ; this army of Paucala 
is infinite, O Mahosadha 1 Men with burdens on their backs h fcwt-suldiers, 
men skilful in fight, men ready to destroy, a great din, the noise of drums and 
couchs, hero is all skill iu the use of steel wea].H)ns, here are banners and knights 
in mail, accomplished warriors and heroes ! Ten sages are here, profound in 
wisdom, secret iu stratjigem, and eleventh, the mother of the king“ encouraging 

J yillhimati (fora.) : explained hy schol. ns containing a force of carpenters laden 
with all necessary materials. 

® To explain this, the scholiast tells the following story. — Amongst those wise 
men the king’s mother, they say, was still more wise, One day a man set out to cross 
over a river, holding a bundlo of husked rice, a meal of boiled rice wrapt in a hfaf, and 
a thousand rupees. When he came to the mid-river he could get no further, and so lie 
called out to the men on the bank — “ See, I have in my hand a bundle of husked rice, 
a leaf of boiled rice, and a tbdusand rupees ; I will give whichever of these I like if 
anyone will take me across.” Then a strong man girt up his loins and dived in, 
caught the man by the hands and pulled him across. “Now,” quoth he, “give me 
my duo.” “You may have the husked rice or the boiled rice," said the man. 
[31)8] “What!” said he, “I saved you without thinking of my own life! That is 
not what 1 want-give me the money.” “I told you that I would give you what I 
liked, and now what I like I give you. Take it if you will.” The other told a by- 
stander, and he also said, “The man gives you what he likes; then take it.” “Not 
I ! " said the other, and complained before tlie judges of court. They all said the 
same. Tlie man discontented with this sentence complained to the king, who sent 
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the host of Pahcala. [397] Here are a hundred and one warrior-princes in 
attendance, their kingdoms reft from them, terror-stricken and overcome by the 
men of Pahcala. What they profess that they do for the king ; — will they nill 
they .speak fair they must ; with Pahcala they go perforce, being in his power. 
Mithila the royal city is surrounded by this host arrayed with three intervals^, 
digging about it on all sides. It is surrounded as it were by stars on all sides. 
Think, Mahosadha ! How shall deliverance come 

[398] When the Great Being heard this, he thought, “ This king is 
terribly in fear of his life. The sick man’s refuge is the physician, 
[399] the hungry man’s is food, and drink the thii’sty ilian’s, but I and 
I alone am his refuge. I will console him.” Then, like a lion roaring 
upon the Vermilion uplands®, he cried, “ Fear not, sire, but enjoy your 
royal power. As I would scare a crow with a clod, or a monkey with a 
bow, I will scatter that mighty host, and leave them not so much as a 
waistcloth of their own.” And he recited this stanza : 

“ Stretch out your feet, eat and be merry : Brahmadatta .shall leave the host 
of Pahcala and flee away,” 

After encouraging the king, the wise man came out and caused the 
drums of festival to beat about the city, wdth a proclamation — “Oyez! 
Have no fear. Procure garland.s, scents, and perfumes, food and drink, 
and keep seven days’ holiday. Let the people stay w'here they will, 
drink deep, sing and dance and make merry, shout and cheer and snap 
their fingers : all, be at ray cost. I am the wise Mahosadha : behold my 
power ! ” Thus he encouraged the townsfolk. They did so : and those 
without heard the sound of singing and musick. Men came in by the 
postern gate. Now it was not their way to aiTest strangers at sight, 
except a foe ; so the access was not closed. These men therefore saw the 
people taken up witlt merrymaking. And Culani-Brahrnadatta heard the 
noise in the town, and said to his courtiers : “ Look ye, we have encom- 
passed this city with eighteen great hosts, and the people shew neither 

fertile judges and heard both sides, and knowing no better ■ decision gave it against 
the man who had risked his life. At this moment the king’s mother, Queen Talata, 
who sat near, hearing the king’s mistaken award, asked him if he had carefully 
considered his sentence. He replied, “ Mother, that is the best I can do; decide it 
better if you can.” “And so I will,” said she. Then she said to the man: “ Friend, 
put down on the ground the three things which you held in your hand ; put them in 
order. And tell me, when you were in the water what did you say?” He told her. 
“ Now then,” said she, “ take which you like.” He took up the money. As he began 
to go away she asked him, “So you like the money?" “Yes.” “And did you, or 
did you not say to the man, that you would give him which you liked ? ” “ Yes, I did 
say so,” “ Then you must give him the money,” He gave it weeping and wailing, 
Then king and courtiers applauded in great delight; and after this her wisdom became 
noised abroad everywhere. 

1 One between each of the encircling bands and the wall. 

=* Mano$UataIavi, in the Himalaya, 
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fear nor anxiety : but full of delight and happiness they snap fingers, they 
make merry, they leap and siug. What is the meaning of this 1 ” Then 
the men sent aforetime to foreign service spoke falsely as follows : “ My 
lord, we entered the city by the j)OStern on some business, and seeing the 
people all taken up in merrymaking we asked, [400] Why are you so 
careless when all the kings of India are here besieging your city 1 And 
they replied, When our king was a boy he had a wish to hold festival 
when all the kings of India should have besieged the city ; and now that 
wish is fulfilled : therefore he sent round a proclamation, and himself 
keeps festival in the palace.” This made the king angry ; and he sent 
out a division of his army with these orders: “Disperse all about the 
city, fill up the trenches, bi’eak down the walls, raze the gate-towers, 
enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart, and 
bring me here the head of King Vedeha.” Then the mighty warriors, 
armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate, assisted by 
the sage’s men with red-hot missiles^, showers of mud, and stones thrown 
upon them. When they were in the ditch attempting to destroy the wall, 
the men in the gate-towers dealt havock with arrows, javelins, and spears. 
The sage’s men mocked and jeered at the men of Brahmadatta, with 
gestures and signs of the hands, and crying, “ If you can’t take us, have 
a bite or a s^ip, do 1 ” and holding out bowls of toddy and skewers with 
meat or fish, which they ate and drank themselves, and promenaded the 
walls. The others quite unsuccessful returned to Culani-Brahmadatta, 
and said, “My lord, no one but a magician could get in.” The king 
waited four or five days, not seeing how to take what he wanted to take. 
Then he asked Kevatta : “ Teaclier, take the city we cannot, not a man 
can get near it! What’s to be done?” “Never mind, your majesty. 
The city gets water from outside, we will cut off the water and so take it. 
They will be worn out for want of watei*, and will open the gates.” 
“That is the plan,” said the king. After that, they hindered the people 
from getting near the water. The wise man’s spies wrote on a leaf, and 
fastened it on an arrow, and so sent word to him. Now he had ah'eady 
given orders, that who.soever sees a leaf fastened upon an arrow [401] was 
to bring it to him. A man saw this, and took it to the sage, who read 
the message. “ He knows not that I am the sage Mahosadha,” ho 
thought. Procuring bamboo poles sixty cubits long, he had them split in 
two, the knots removed, and then joined again, covered over with leather, 
and smeared with mud. He then sent for the soil and lily-seed brought 
from Himavat by the hei’raits, he planted the seed in the mud by the edge 
of the tank, and placed the bamboo over it, and filled it with water. In 
one night it grew up and flowered, rising a fathom above the top of the 

1 I do not understand tiiala, and the variety of readings suggests a corruption here 
Some sort of missile is wanted, sand perhaps, or red-hot metal. Pakka is red-hot. 
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bamboo. Then he pulled it up and gave it to his men with orders to take 
it to Brahmadatta. They rolled up the stalk, and threw it over the wall, 
crying out, “ Ho servants of Brahmadatta ! don’t starve for want of food. 
Here you are, wear the flower and fill your bellies with the stalk ! ” One 
of the wise man’s spies picked it up, and brought it to the king, and said, 
“See, your majesty, the stalk of this lily : never was so long a stalk seen 
before ! ” “ Measure it,” said the king. They measured it and made it 

out to be eighty fathoms instead of sixty. The king asked, “ Where did 
that grow 1 ” One replied with a made-up tale : “ One day, my lord, 
being thirsty for a little toddy, I went into the city by the postern, and 
I saw the great tanks made for the people to play in. There was a 
number of people in a boat plucking flowem. That was where this grew 
by the edge of the tank j but those which grew in the deep water would 
be a hundred cubits high.” Hearing this the king said to Kevatta, 
“Teacher, we cannot take them by cutting oft* the water; make an end 
of that attempt.” “ Well,” said he, “ then we will take them by cutting 
off their food; the city gets its food from outside.” “Very good, teacher.” 
The sage learnt this as before, and thought, “He does not know that I am 
the sage Mahosadhal” Along the rampart he laid mud and there planted 
rice. Now the wishes of the Bodhisats always do succeed; in one night 
the rice sprang up and shewed over the top of the rampart. [402] This 
Brahmadatta saw, and asked, “ Friend, what is that which shews green 
above the rampart 'I ” A scout of the sage’s replied, as though catching 
the words from the king’s lips, “My lord, Mahosadha the farmer’s son, 
foreseeing danger to come, collected from all the realm grain with which 
he filled his granaries, throwing out the residue upon the ramparts. No 
doubt this rice, warmed with the heat and soaked in the rain, grew up 
there into plants. I myself one day went in by the postern on some 
business, and picked up a handful of this rice from a heap on the rampart, 
and dropt it in the street; whereupon the people laughed at me, and cried, 
“ You’re hungry, it seems ! tie up some of it in the corner of your robe, take 
it home, and cook it and eat it.” Hearing this, the king said to Kevatta, 
“Teacher, by cutting off* the grain we shall not take this place; that 
is not the way.” “Then, my lord, we will take it by cutting off the 
supply of wood, which the city gets from without.” “ So be it, teacher,” 
The Bodhisat as before got to know of it ; and he built a heap of firewood 
which shewed beyond the rice. The people laughed at the Bmhmadatta’s 
men, and said, “ If you are hungry, here is something to cook your food 
with,” throwing down great logs of wood as they said it. The king asked, 
“What is this firewood shewing above the rampart?” The scouts said, 
“The farmer’s son, foreseeing danger to come, collected firewood, and 
stored it in the sheds behind the houses; what was over he stacked by the 
rampart side.” Then the king said to Kevatta, “ Teacher, we cannot take 
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the place by cutting off the wood ; enough of that plan.” “ Never mind, 
sire, I have another plan.” “What is that plan, teacher? I see no end 
to your plans. Videha we cannot take; let us go back to our city.” 
“ My lord, if it is said that Culani-Brahmadatta with a hundred and one 
princes could not take Videha, we shall be disgraced, Mahosadha is not 
the only wise man, for I am another : I will use a stratagem.” “ What 
stratagem, teacher?” “We will have a Battle of the Law.” [403] “What 
do you mean by that?” “Sire, no army shall fight. The two sages 
of the two kings shall appear in one place, and of these whichever shall 
salute the other shall be conquered. Mahosadha does not know this idea- 
I am older and he is younger, and when he sees me he will salute me. 
Tims we shall conquer Vedeha, and this done we will return home. So 
we shall not be disgraced. That is what is meant by a Battle of the 
Law.” But the Bodhisat learnt this secret a.s before. “ If I let Kevatta 
conquer me thus,” he thought, “ 1 am no sage.” Brahmadatta said, 
“A capital plan”: and he wrote a letter and sent it to Vedeha by the 
postern, to this effect : “ To-morrow there shall be a Battle of the Law 
between the two sages; and he who shall refuse to fight shall be accounted 
vanquished.” On receipt of this Vedeha sent for the sage and told him. 
He answered, “ Good, my lord ; send word to prepare a place for the 
Battle of the Law by the western gate, and there to assemble. So he 
gave a, letter to the messenger, and next day they prepared the place 
for the Battle of the Law to see the defeat of Kevatte. But the hundred 
and one princes, not knowing what might befall, surrounded Kevatta to 
protect him. These princes went to the place prepared, and stood looking 
towards the east, and there also was the sage Kevatta. But early in the 
morning, the Bodhisat bathed in sweet-scented water, and clothed himself 
in a Kasi robe worth a hundred thousand pieces, and adorned hiui.self 
fully, and after a dainty breakfast went with a great following to the 
palace-gate. Bidden to enter, he did so, and greeted the king, and sat 
down on one side. “Well, sage Mahosadha?” said the king. “I am 
going to the place of the Battle.” “And what am I to do ? ” “ My lord, 

I wish to conquer Kevatte with a gem ; I must have the eight-sided 
gem.” “ Take it, my son,” He took it, and took his leave, and surrounded 
by the thousand warriors, his birthmates, [404] he entered the noble 
chariot drawn by a team of white thorobreds, worth ninety thousand 
pieces of money, and at the time of the mid-day meal he came to 
the gate*. 

Kevatte stood watching for his arrival, and saying, “Now he comes, 
now he comes,” craning his neck till it seemed to be lengthened, and 
sweating in the heat of the sun. The Great Being, with his retinue, like 
an inundating sea, like a roused lion, fearless and unruffled, caused the 
gate to be opened and cme forth from the city; descending from his 
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chariot like a lion aroused, he went forward. The hundred and one 
princes beholding his majesty, acclaimed him with thousands of cries, 

“ Here is the sage Mahosadha, son of Sirivaddha, who hath no peer foi* 
wisdom in all India!” And he like Sakka surrounded with his troop of 
gods, in glory and grandeur unparalleled, holding in his hand the precious 
gem, stood before Kevatta. And Kevatta at first sight of him had not 
force to stand still, but advanced to meet him, and said, “Sage Mahosadha, 
we ai’e sages both, and although I have been dwelling near you all this 
time, you have never yet sent me so much as a gift. W|iy is thisl” The 
Great Being said, “ Wise sir, I was looking for a gift which should be not 
unworthy of you, and to-day I have found thi.s gem. Pray take it; there 
is not its like in the world.” The other seeing the gem ablaze in his 
hand, thought that he must be desiring to offer it, and said, “ Give it me 
then,” holding out his hand. “ Take it,” said the Great Being, and dropt 
it upon the tips of the fingers of his outstretched hand. But the brahmin 
could not support the weight of the gem in his fingers, and it slipt down 
and rolled to the Bodhisat’s feet; the brahmin in his greed to get it, 
stooped down to the other’s feet. Then the Great Being would not let 
him rise, but with one hand held his shoulderblades and with the other his 
loins, as he cried, “ Rise teacher, rise, I am younger than you, young 
enough to be your grandson ; do no obeisance to me.” As he said this 
again and again, he rubbed his face and forehead against the ground, till it 
was all bloody, then with the words “ Blind fool, did you think to have an 
obeisance from me?” [405] he caught him by the throat and threw him 
away from himself. He fell twenty fathoms away ; then got up and ran 
oft’. Then the Great Being’s men picked up the gem, but the echo of the 
Bodhisab’s words, “ Rise up, rise, do no obeisance to me ! ” rose above the 
din of the crowd. All the people shouted aloud with one voice, “Brahmin 
Kevatta did obeisance to the sage’s feet ! ” And the kings, Brahmadatta 
and all, saw Kevatta bowed before the feet of the Great Being. “Our 
sage,” they thought, “ has done obeisance to the Great Being ; now we are 
conquered ! he will make an end of us all ’’ ; and each mounting his 
horse they began to flee away to UttarapailcaJa. The Bodhisat’s men 
seeing them flee, again made a clamour, crying, “ Culanl-Brahmadatta is 
in flight with his hundred and one princes ! ” Hearing this, the princes 
terrified more and more, ran on and scattered the great host ; while the 
Bodhisat’s men, shouting and yelling, made a yet louder din. The Great 
Being with his retinue returned to the city; while Brahmadatta’s army 
ran in rout for three leagues. Kevatte mounted upon a horse came up 
with the army wiping off the blood from his forehead, and cried, “ Ho 
there, do not run ! I did not bow to the churl I Stop, stop 1 ” But the 
array would not stop, and made mock of Kevatta, reviling him, “ Man of 
sin 1 villain brahmin ! You would make a Battle of the Law, and then 
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bow before a stripling young enough to be your grandson ! Is not this a 
thing most unmeet for you ! ” They would not listen to him, biit went on. 
He dashed on into the army, and cried, “Ho you, you must believe me, I 
did not bow to him, he tricked me with a gem ! ” So by one means 
or another, he convinced the princes and made them believe him, and 
rallied the broken army. 

How so great was this host, that if each man of them had taken a clod 
or a handful of earth and thi'own it into the moat, they could have filled 
the moat and made a heap as high as the rampart. But we know that the 
intentions of the Bodhisats are fulfilled; and there was not one who threw 
a clod or a handful of earth towards the city. They all returned back to 
their position. [-lOG] Then the king asked Kevatta, “What are we to do, 
teacher 'i ” “ My lord, let no one come out from the postern, and cut off 

all access. The people unable to coirm out will bo discouraged and will 
open the gate. Thus we shall cai)ture tmr enemies,” The sage was 
informed as before of the matter, and thought; “If they stay here long we 
shall have no peace ; a way must be found to get rid of them. I will 
devise a stratagem to make them go.” So he searched for a man clever 
in such things, and found one named Anukevatta. To him he said, 
“Teacher, I have a thing which I want you to carry out.” “What am 1 
to do, wise sir 'i Tell me.” “ Stand on the rampart, and when you see our 
men incautious, immediately let down cakes, fish, meat, and other food, to 
Brahmadatta’s men, and say. Here, eat this and this, don’t be down* 
hearted ; try to stay here a few days longer ; before long the people will 
be like hens in a coop and will open the gate of themselves, and then you 
will be able to captxire Vedeha and that villain of a farmer’s son. Our 
men when they hear this, with harsh u})braiding, will bind you hand and 
foot in the sight of Brahmadatta’s army, and will pi*etend to beat you with 
bamboos, and pull you down, and tying your hair in five knots^ will 
daub you with brickdust, put a garland of kanavera® upon you, 
belabour you soundly until weals rise on your back, take you up on the 
rampart, tie you up, and let you dowix by a rope to Brahmadatta’s men, 
crying out, Go, traitor 1 Then you will be taken before Brahmadatta, and 
he will ask your offence; you must say to him. Great king, once I 
was held in great honour, but the farmer’s son denounced me to juy king 
for a traitor and robbed me of all. I wished to make the man shorter by 
a head who had ruined me, and in pity for the despondency of your 
men [407] I gave them food and drink. For that, with the old grudge in 
his heart, he brought this destruction upon me. Your own men, 0 king, 
know all about it. Thus by one means or another you must win the 
king’s confidence, and then say to him : Sire, now you have me, trouble 

^ See V. 246<, trans., v. p. 125, note 2. 

® Perhaps Sansor, karavira. See iv. 119, note 1 (trans.). 
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no more. Now Vedelia and the farmer’s son are dead men ! I know the 
strong places and the weak places of the ramparts in this city. I know 
where crocodiles are in the moat and where they are not; before long 
I will bring the city into your hands. The king will believe you and do 
you honour, and will place the army in your charge. Then you must 
bring down the army into the places infested by snakes and crocodiles; 
the ai’my in fear of the crocodiles will refuse to go down. You must then 
say to the king, Your army, my lord, has been corrupted by the farmer’s 
son; there is not a man of them, not even teacher Kevatte and the 
princes, who has not been bribed. They just walk about guarding you, 
they are all the creatures of the farmer’s son, and I alone am your man. 
If you do not believe me, order the kings to come before you in full 
dress ; then examine their dresses, their ornaments, their swords, all 
given them by the farmer’s son and inscribed with his name, and assure 
yourself. He will do so, and make sure, and in fear will dismiss the 
princes. Then he will ask you what is to be done 1 and you must reply, 
My lord, the farmer’s son is full of resource, and if you stay here a few 
days he will gain over all the army and capture yourself. Make no delay, 
but this very night in the middle watch let us take horse and depart, that 
we die not in the enemy’s hands. He will follow your advice ; and while 
he flees away you must return and tell my people.” Thereupon 
Anukevatta replied, “Good, wise sir, I will do your bidding.” “’Well 
then, you must put up with a few blows.” [408] “ Wise sir, do what you 
will with my body, only spare my life and my limbs.” 

Then after shewing all respect to Anukevatta’s family, he caused him 
to be roughly handled in this manner and handed him over to 
Brahmadatta’s men. The king tested him, and trusted him, honoured 
him and gave him charge of the army; he brought the army down to 
the places which were infested by snakes and crocodiles ; and the men 
terrified by the crocodiles, and wounded by arrows, spears, and lances cast 
by soldiers who stood upon the battlements, thus perished, after which 
none were so brave as to approach. Then Anukevatta approached the 
king, and said to him, “0 great king, there is not a man to fight for you; 
all have been bribed. If you do not believe me, send for the princes, and 
see the inscriptions upon their garments and accoutrements.” This the king 
did ; and seeing inscriptions upon all their garments and accoutrements, he 
felt sure that indeed these had taken bribes. “Teacher,” he said, “what’s to 
be done now ? ” “ My lord, there’s nothing to be done ; if you delay, the 

farmer’s son will capture you. Sire, if the teacher Kevatta does walk 
about with a sore on his forehead, yet he also has taken his bribe; he 
accepted that precious gem, and made you run in rout for three leagues, 
and then won your confidence again and made you return. He is a 
traitor 1 I would not obey him ft single night; this very night in the 
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middle watch you should escape. You have not a friend but me.” 
.“Then, teacher, get my horse and chariot ready yourself.” Finding that 
the king was assuredly bent on escape, he encouraged him and bade him 
fear nothing ; then he went out and told the scouts that the king was to 
escape that night, let them not think of sleep. He next prepared the 
king’s horse, arranging the reins so that the more he pulled the faster the 
horse would go ; and at midnight he said, “My lord, your horse is ready ; 
see, it is time.” The king mounted the horse and fled. Anukevatta also 
got on horseback, as though to go with him, but after going a little way 
he turned back ; and the king’s horse, by the arrangement of its reins, 
[409] pull as the king would, went on. Then Anukevatta came amongst 
the array, and shouted with a loud voice, “ Culaiu-Brahmadatta has fled ! ” 
The scouts and their attendants cried out too. The other princes, hearing 
the noise, thought in their terror, “Sage Mahosadha must have opened the 
gate and come out ,* we shall all be dead men ! ” Giving but a look at all 
the materials of their use and enjoyment^ away they ran. The men 
shouted the louder, “The princes are in rout!” Hearing the noise, all 
the others who stood at the gate aird on the towers shouted and clapt 
their hands. Then the whole city within and without was one great roar, 
as though the earth cleft asunder, or the great deep were broken up, 
whilst the innumerable myriads of that mighty host in mortal terror, 
without refuge or defence, cried aloud, “Brahmadatta is taken by 
Mahosadha with the hundred and one kings 1 ” Away they ran in rout, 
throwing down even their waistclothea The camp was empty. Oulani- 
Bxahmadatta entered his own city with the hundred and one chiefs, 

Next morning, the soldiers opened the city gates and went forth, and 
seeing the great booty, reported it to the Great Being, asking what they 
were to do. He said, “ The goods which they have left are ours. Give to 
our king that which belonged to the princes, and bring to me that which 
belonged to Kevatta and the other private persons; all the rest let the 
citizens take.” It took half a month to remove the jewels of price and 
valuable goods, four months for the rest. The Great Being gave great 
honour to Anukevatte. From that day the citizens of Mithila had plenty 
of gold. 

Now Brahmadatta and those kings had been a year in the city of 
Uttarapancala ; when one day, Kevatta, looking upon his face in a mirror, 
saw the scar on his forehead and thought, “That is the doing of the 
farmer’s son ; he made me a laughingstock before all those kings ! ” 
Anger arose in him. “ How can I manage to see his back ? ” he thought. 
“Ah, here is a plan. Our king’s daughter, Pahcalacandl [410] is peerless 
in beauty, like a divine nymph; I will shew her to King Vedeha. He 

^ upabJwgaparibhoga-: this compound occurs in Jat, ii. 431^, and in Buddhist 
Sanskrit; Qiksafamuocaya 64®, 68®b 
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will be caiight by desire like a fish that has swallowed the hook : I will 
land him and Mahosadha with him, and kill them both, and drink the cup 
of victory ! ” With this resolve, he approached the king, “ My lord,” 
said he, “ I have an idea,” “ Yes, teacher, your idea left me once without 
a rag to cover me. What will you do now? Hold your peace.” “ Sire, 
there never was a plan equal to this.” “ Speak on, then.” “ Sire, we two 
must be alone.” “So be it.” The brahmin took him into an upper 
storey, and said, “Great king ! I will attract King Vedeha by desire, to 
bring him here, and kill him,” “ A good plan, teacher, but how are we to 
arouse his desire ? ” “ Sire, your daughter Paftcalacandi is peerless in 

beauty ; we will have her charms and accomplishments celebrated in verse 
by poets, and have those poems sung in Mithila, When we find that he 
is saying to himself, If the mighty monarch Vedeha cannot get this pearl 
of maidens, what is his kingdom to him? and that he is caught in the 
attraction of the idea, I will go and fix a day; on the day fixt by me he 
will come, like a fish that has swallowed the hook, and the farmer’s son 
with him ; then we will kill them.” This pleased the king, and he 
agreed: “A fine plan that, my teacher! so we will do.” 

But a maynah bird, that watched the king’s bed, took note of it. 

And so the king sent for clever poets, and paid them richly, and 
shewed them his daughter, bidding them make a poem on her beauty; and 
they made songs of exceeding great sweetness, and recited them to the 
king. He rewarded them richly. Musicians learnt these songs from the 
poets, and sang them in public, and thus they were spread abroad. 
When they had been spread abroad, the king sent for the singers, and 
said, “My children, climb into the trees by night with some birds, sit 
there and sing, and, in the morning, [411] tie bells about their necks, let 
them fly, and come down.” This he did that the world migKt say, the 
very gods sing the beauty of the King of Pancala’s daughter'. Again the 
king sent for these poets, and said to them, “ My children, make poems to 
this effect, that such a princess is not for any king in all India save 
Vedeha King of Mithila, praising the king’s majesty and the girl’s 
beauty.” They did so, and reported it; the king paid them well, and 
told them to go to Mithila and sing in the same way. They went to 
Mithila, singing these songs on the way, and there sang them in public. 
Crowds of people heard the songs, and amidst loud applause paid them 
well. At night they would climb into the trees and sing, and, in the 
morning, tied bells about the birds’ necks before they came down. People 
heard the sound of the bells in the air, and all the city rang with the 
news, that the very gods were singing the beauty of the king’s daughter. 
The king hearing of it sent for the poets, and made an audience in his 
palace. He was to think that they wanted to give him the peerless 
daughter of King Culani. So he paid them well, and they came back and 
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told Brahmadatta. Then Kevatta said to him, “Now, sire, ’tis time for 
me to go and settle the day.” “ Very good, teacher, what must you take 
with you?” “A little present.” He gave it. The other went with it, 
accompanied by a large following, to Vedeha’s kingdom. On his arrival 
being made known, all the city was in an uproar ; “ King Oulani and 
Vedeha, they say, will strike a friendship ; Oulani will give his daughter 
to our king, and Kevatta, they say, is coming to fix a day.” King 
Vedeha also heard this; and the Great Being heard it, and thought, “I 
like not his coming; I must find out about it exactly.” So he sent word 
to spies that lived with Oulani. They replied, “We do not quite 
understand this business. The king and Kevatta were sitting and 
talking in the royal bedchamber; but the maynah which watches the 
bedchamber will know about it.” On hearing this, the Great Being 
thought: [412] “That our enemies may not have an advantage, I will 
parcel out the whole city and decorate it, and not allow Kevatta to see it.” 
So from the city gate to the palace, and from the palace to his own house, 
on both sides of the road he erected lattice-work, and covered all over 
with mats, covered all with pictures, scattered flowers upon the ground, 
set jars full of water in place, hung flags and banners. Kevatta as he 
entered the city could not see its arrangements ; he thought the king had 
decorated it for his sake, and did not understand that it had been done 
that he might not see. When he came before the king, he offered his 
gift, and with a courteous greeting sat down on one side. Then after 
an honourable reception, he recited two stanzas, to announce the reason 
of his arrival : 

“A king who wishes for thy friendship sends thee these precious things: 
now let worthy sweet-spoken ambassadors come from that place; let them 
utter gentle words which shall give pleasure, aiid let the people of Pancala and 
Videha be one.” 

“ Sire,” he went on, “ he would have sent another in place of me, but 
me he sent, feeling sure that no other could tell the tale so pleasantly as I 
should do. Go, teacher, quoth he, win over the king to look favourably 
upon it, and bring him back with you. Now, sire, go, and you shall 
receive an excellent and beautiful princess, and there shall be friendship 
established between our king and you.” The king was pleased at this 
proposal ; he was attracted by the idea that he should receive a princess of 
peerless beauty, and replied, “ Teacher, there was a quan-el between you 
and the wise Mahosadha at the Battle of the Law, Now go and see rny 
son ; [413] you two wise men must make up your differences ; and after a 
talk together, come back.” KeVatte promised to go and see the sage, and 
he went. 

Now the Great Being that day, determined to avoid talking with this 
man of sin, in the morning drank a little ghee ; they smeared the floor 
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with wet cow-dung, and smeared the pillars with oil; all chairs and seats 
they removed except one narrow couch on which he lay. To his servants 
he gave orders as follows: “When the brahmin begins to talk, say, 
Brahmin, do not talk with the sage ; he has taken a dose of ghee to-day. 
And when I make as though to talk with him, stop me, saying, My lord, 
you have taken a dose of ghee — do not talk.” After these instructions 
the Great Being covered himself with a red robe, and lay down on his 
couch, after posting men at the seven gate-towersh Kevatta, reaching the 
first gate, asked where the wise man was 1 Then the servants answered, 
“Brahmin, do not make much noise; if you wish to go in, go silently. 
To-day the sage has taken ghee, and he cannot stand a noise.” At the 
other gates they told him the same thing. When he came to the seventh 
gate, he entered the presence of the sage, and the sage made as though to 
speak : but they said, “ My lord, do not talk ; you have taken a strong 
dose of ghee — why should you talk with this wretched brahmin?” So 
they stayed him. The other came in, but could not find where to sit, nor 
a place to stand by the bed. He passed over the wet cow-dung and stood. 
Then one looked at him and rubbed his eyes, one lifted his eyebrow, one 
scratched his elbow. When he saw this, he was annoyed, and said, “Wise 
sir, I am going.” Another said, “ Ha, wretched brahmin, don’t make a 
noise ! If you do, I’ll break your bones for you 1 ” Terrified he looked 
back, when another struck him on the back with a bamboo stick, another 
caught him by the throat and pushed him, another slapt him on the back, 
until he departed in fear, like a fawn from the panther’s mouth, and 
returned to the palace. 

How the king thought : [414] “To-day my son will be pleased to hear 
the news. What a talking there will be between the two wise men 
about the Law ! To-day they will be reconciled together, and I shall be 
the gainer.” So when he saw Kevatta, he recited a stanza, asking about 
their conversation together : 

“How did your meeting with Mahosadha come oflF, Kevatta? Pray tell me 
that. Was Mahosadha reconciled, was he pleased ? ” 

To this Kevatta I’eplied, “Sire, you think that is a wise man, but there 
is not another man less good,” and he recited a stanza ; 

“ He is a man ignoble of nature, lord of men ! disagreeable, obstinate, wicked 
in disposition, like one dumb or deaf : he said not a word.” 

This displeased the king, but he found nd fault. He provided Kevatta 
and his attendants with all that they needed and a house to live in, and 
bade him go and rest. After he had sent him away the king thought 

^ sattamem means seventh; there seems to be a confusion of two versions, one of 
which is represented by the Burmese story, “ He lay down in the innermost of the 
seven closets on the ground floor.” So 0*'*. 
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to himself, “ My son is wise, and knows well how to be coiirteous ; yet he 
would not speak courteously to this man and did not want to see him. 
Surely he must have seen cause for some apprehension in the future!” and 
he composed a stanza of his own : 

“Verily this resoliition is very hard to understand; a clear issue has been 
foreseen by this strong man. Therefore my body is shaken : who shall lose his 
own and fall into the hands of his foe ? ” 

[415] “No doubt my son saw some mischief in the brahmin’s visit. He 
will have come here for no friendly purpose. He must have wished to 
attract me by desire, and make me go to his city, and there capture 
me. The sage must have foreseen some danger to come.” As he was 
tuiming over these thoughts in his mind, with alarm, the four wise men 
came in. The king said to Senaka, “Well, Senaka, do you think I ought 
to go to the city of TJttarapaucala and marry King Oulani’s daughter?” 
He replied, “ 0 sire, what is this you say ! When luck comes your way, 
who would drive it off with blows ? If you go there and marry her, you 
will have no equal save Oulani-Brahraadatta in all India, because you will 
have married the daughter of the chief king. The king knows that the 
other princes are his men, and Vedeha alone is his peer, and so desires to 
give you his peerless daughter. Do as he says and we also shall receive 
dresses and ornaments.” When the king asked the others, they all said 
the same. And as they were thus conversing, Brahmin Kevatta came 
from his lodging to take his leave of the king, and go; and he said, “Sire, 
I cannot linger here, I would go, prince of men!” The king shewed him 
respect, and let him go. 

When the Great Being heard of his departure, he bathed and dressed 
and went to wait on the king, and saluting him sat on one side. Thought 
the king: “Wise Mahosadha my son is great and full of resource, he 
knows past, present and future ; he will know whether I ought to go or 
not”; yet befooled by passion he did not keep to his first resolve, but 
asked his question in a stanza: 

“ All six have one opinion, and they are sages supreme in wisdom. To go or 
not to go, to abide here — Mahosadha, tell me your opinion also.” 

[416] At this the sage thought, “This king is exceedingly greedy 
in desire : blind and foolish he listens to the words of these four. I will 
tell him the mischief of going and dissuade him.” So he repeated four 
stanzas : 

“ Do you know, groat king : mighty and strong is King Cfilani-Brahmadatta, 
and he wants you to kill, as a hunter catches the deer by decoy. As a fish 
greedy for food does not recognize the hook hidden in the bait, or a mortal liis 
death, so you 0 king, gree^ in desire, do not recognize Oulanl’s daughter, you, 
mortal, your own death. Go to PaScSla, and in a little time you will destroy 
yourself, as a deer caught on the road comes into great danger.” 
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[417] At this heavy rebuke^, the king was angry. **The man thinks 
I am his slave,” he thought, “he forgets I am a king. He knows that the 
chief king has sent to offer me his daughter, and says not a word of good 
wishes, but foretells that I shall be caught and killed like a silly deer or a 
fish that swallows the hook or a deer caught on the road!” and immediately 
he recited a stanza : 

“ I was foolish, I was deaf and dumb, to consult you on high matters. How 
can you understand thingvS like other men, when you grew up lianging on to the 
plow-tail ? ” 

With these opprobrious words, he said, “This clodhopper is hindering 
my good hick I away with him I ” and to get rid of him he uttered this 
stanza: 

“Take this fellow by the neck and rid my kingdom of him, who speaks 
to hinder my getting a jewel.” 

But he, seeing the king’s anger, thought, “ If any one at the bidding of 
this king seize me by hand or by neck, or touch me, I shall be disgraced 
to my dying day ; therefore I will go of myself.” [418] So he saluted the 
king and went to his house. Now the king had merely spoken in anger : 
but out of respect for the Bodhisat he did not command any one to carry 
out his words. Then the Great Being thought, “This king is a fool, he 
knows not his own profit or unprofit. He is in love ; and determined to 
get that princess, he does not perceive the danger to come j he will go to 
his I’uin. I ought not to let his words lie in my mind. He is my great 
benefactor, and has done me much honour. I must have confidence in 
him. But first I will send the parrot and find out the facts, then I will 
go myself.” So he sent the parrot. 

To explain this the Master said : 

“Then he went out of Vedeha’s presence, .ind spake to his messenger, 
Mathara [^*c] the clever parrot : ‘ Come, my green parrot, do a service for me, 
The’ king of Paucala has a maynah that watches hi.s bed : ask him in full, for he 
knows all, knows all the secret of the king and Kosiya.’ Matthara Wc] the 
clever parrot listened, and went — the green parrot — to the maynah bird. Then 
this clever parrot Mathara spake to the sweet-voiced maynah in her fine cage : 
‘Is all well with you in your fine cage? is all happy, 0 Vessa®? Do they give 
you parched honey-corn in your fine cage?’ ‘All is well with me, sir, indeed, all 
is liappy, they do give me parched honey-corn, 0 clever parrot. Why have you 
come, sir, and why were you sent ? I never saw you or heard of you before.’ *’ 

[419] On hearing this, he thought: “If I say, I am come from Mithila, 
for her life she will never trust me. On my way I noticed the town 
Aritth'apura in this kingdom of Sivi ; so I will make up a false tale, how 
the king of Sivi has sent me hither,” and he said — 

“ I was King Sivi’s chamberlain in his palace, and from thence that righteous 
king set the prisoners free from bondage.” 

^ Beading, as Pausb^ill suggests, atirUgganhante for -to, 

- sSUM kira saku^m veatajatiks numa. Schol. 
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[420] Then the maynah gave him the honey-corn and honey-water 
which stood ready for her in a golden dish, and said, “ Sir, you have come 
a long way: what has brought youl” He made up a tale, desirous to 
learn the secret, and said, 

“I once had to wife a sweet-voiced maynah, and a hawk killed her before 
my eyes.” 

Then she asked, “ But how did the hawk kill your wife 1 ” He told 
her this story. “ Listen, madam. One day our king invited me to join 
him at a water-party. My wife and I went with him, and amused our- 
selves. In the evening we returned with him to the palace. To dry our 
feathers, my wife and I flew out of a window and sat on the top of a 
pinnacle. At that moment a hawk swooped down to catch us as we were 
leaving the pinnacle. In fear of my life I flew swiftly off ; but she was 
heavy then, and could not fly fast; hence before my eyes he killed her and 
carried her off. The king saw me weeping for her loss, and asked me the 
reason. On hearing what had occurred, he said, ‘ Enough, friend, do not 
weep, but look for another wife.’ I replied, ‘What need I, my lord, 
to wed another, wicked and vicious 1 Better to live alone.’ He said, 

‘ Friend, I know a bird virtuous like your wife ; King Culani’s chamber- 
lain is a maynah like her. Go and ask her will, and let her reply, and if 
she likes you come and tell me ; then I or my queen will go with great 
pomp and bring her back.’ With these words he sent me, and that is why 
I am come.” And he said ; 

“Full of love for her I am come to you : if you give me leave we might dwell 
together.” 

[421] These words pleased her exceedingly; but without shewing her 
feelings she said, as though unwilling: 

“ Parrot should love parrot, and maynah maynah : how can there be union 
between parrot and maynah 

The other hearing this thought, “ She does not reject me ; she is only 
making much of herself. Indeed she loves me doubtless. I will find some 
parables to make her trust me.” So he said — 

“Whomsoever the lover loves, be it a low Candall, all are alike ; in love there 
is no unlikeness.” 

This said, he went on, to shew tlie measure of the differences in the 
birth of men, 

“ The mother of the king of Sivi i " named Jamba vati, and she was the beloved 
queen consort of VSsudeva the Kariha.” 

Now the king of Sivi’s mother, Jarabavati, was of the Candala caste, 
and she was the beloved queen consort of Vasudeva, one of the Kanhagana 
clan, the eldest of ten brothers. The story goes, that he one day went out 
from Dvaravatl into the park; and on his way be espied a very beautiful 
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girl, standing by the way, as she journeyed on some business from her 
Oaiidala village to town. He fell in love, and asked her birth; and on 
hearing that she was a Oandali, he was distressed. Finding that she was 
unmarried, he turned back at once, and took her home, surrounded her 
with precious things, and made her his chief queen. She brought forth a 
son Sivi, who ruled in Dvaravati at his father’s death. 

[422] After giving this example, he went on : “ Thus even a prince 
such as he mated with a Gaiulala woman ; and what of us, who are but of 
the animal kingdom ? If we like to mate together, there is no more to he 
said.” And he gave another example as follows : 

“ Eathavatl, a fairy, also loved Vaccha, and the man loved the animal. In 
love there is no imlikeness. 

“Vaccha was a hermit of that name, and the way she loved him was 
this. In times gone by, a brahmin, who had seen the evil of the passions, 
left great wealth to follow the ascetic life, and lived in Himavat in a Imt 
of leaves which he made him. Not far from this hut in a cave lived a 
number of fairies, and in the same place lived a spider. This spider used 
to spin his web, and crack the heads of these creatures, and drink their 
blood. Now the fairies were weak and timid, the spider was mighty and 
very poisonous : they could do nothing against him, so they came to the 
hermit, and saluted him, and told him how a spider was destroying them 
and they could see no help ; wherefore they begged him to kill the spider 
and save them. But the ascetic drove them away, crying, “ Men like me 
take no life!” A female of these creatures, named Rahavatl, was \in- 
married ; and they brought her all finely arrayed to the hermit, and said, 
“ Let her be your handmaiden, and do you slay our enemy.” When the 
hermit saw her he fell in love, and kept her with him, and lay in wait for 
the spider at the cave’s mouth, and as he came out for food killed him with 
a club. So he lived with the fairy and begat sons and daughters on her, 
and then died. Thus she loved him.” 

The parrot, having described this example, said, “ Vaccha the hermit, 
although a man, lived with a fairy, who belonged to the animal world; 
why should not we do the same, wdio both are birds?” 

When she heard him she said, “ My lord, the heart is not always the 
same: I fear separation from my beloved.” But he, being wise and versed 
in the wiles of women, further tested her with this stanza; 

“Verily I shall go away, 0 sweet- voiced maynah. This is a refusal; no 
doubt you despise ma” 

[423] Hearing this she felt as though her heart would break ; but 
before him she made as though she was burning with newly awakened 
love, and recited a stanza and a half; 

“ No luck for the hasty, 0 wise parrot MSthara. Stay here until you shall 
see the king, and hear the sound of taboum and* see the splendour of our king.” 
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So when evening came they took their pleasure together ; and they 
lived in friendship and pleasure and delight. Then the parrot thought, 
“Now she will not hide the secret from me; now I must ask it of her and 
go. — Maynah,” quoth he. “What is it, my lord?” “I want to ask you 
something; shall I say iti” “Say on, my lord.” “Never mind, to-day is 
a festival; another day I will see about it.” “If it be suitable to a 
festival, say it, if not, my lord, say nothing.” “ Indeed, this is a thing tit 
for a festival day.” “Then speak.” “If you will listen, I will speak.” 
Then he asked the secret in a stanza and a half: 

“This sound so loud heard over the countryside— the daughter of the king 
of Paiicala, bright as a star — he will give her to the Videhas, and this will 
be their wedding!” 

[424] When she heard this she said, “ My lord i on a day of festival 
you have said a thing most unlucky!” “I say it is lucky, you say it 
is unlucky; what can this mean?” “I cannot tell you, my lord.” 
“ Madam, from the time when you refuse to tell me a secret which you 
know, our happy union ends.” Importuned by him she replied, “Then, 
my lord, listen: — 

“ Let not even your enemies have such a wedding, Mathara, as there shall be 
betwixt the kings of Paucftla and Videha.” 

Then he asked, “ Why do you ask such a thing, madam ? ” Bhe 
replied, “ Listen now, and I will tell you tlie mischief of it,” and she 
repeated another stanza: 

“ The mighty king of Pancalu will attract Videha, and then he will kill him ; 
his friend she will not’ be.” 

So she told the whole secret to the wise parrot ; and the wise parrot, 
hearing it, extolled Kevatta: “This teacher is fertile in resource; ’tis 
a wonderful plan to kill the king. But what is so unlucky a thing to 
us? silence is best.” Thus he attained the fruit of his journey. And 
after passing the night with her, he said, “ Lady, I would go to the Sivi 
country, and tell the king how I have got a loving wife”; and he took 
leave in the following words: 

• [425] “Now give me leave for just seven nights, that I may tell the mighty 

king of Sivi, how I have found a dwelling-place with a maynah.” 

The maynah hereat, although unwilling to part with him, yet unable 
to refuse, recited the next stanza : 

“Now I give you leave for seven nights; if after seven nights you do not 
return to me, 1 see myself gone down into the grave ; I shall be dead when you 
leturnh” 

1 Reading ngamusaii with Oomm. and the Burmese version; all three MSB. 
■.have -ti. ... 
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The other said : “ Lady, what is this you say ! if I see you not after 
seven days, how can I live 1 " So he spake with his lips, hut thought in 
his heart, “Live or die^ what care I for you?” He i-ose up, and after 
flying for a short distance towards the Sivi country, he turned off and 
went to Mithila. Then descending upon the wise man’s shoulder, when 
the Great Being had taken him to the upper storey, and asked his news, he 
told him all. The other did him all honour as before. 

This the Master explained as follows : 

“ And then Mathara, the wise parrot, said to Mahosadha : ‘ This is the story 
of the maynah.’” 

On hearing it the Great Being thought; “The king will go, will I 
nill I, and if he go, he will be utterly destroyed, [4-26] And if by l)earing 
a grudge against such a king who gave me such w^ealth, I refrain from 
doing well to him, I. shall be disgraced. When there is found one so wise 
as I, why should he perish? I will set out before the king, and see 
Cul.ani j and I will arrange all well, and I will build a city for Kiiig 
Vedeha to dwell in, and a smaller passage a mile long, and a great tunnel 
of half a league j and I will consecrate King Oulani’s daughter and make 
her our king’s handmaiden ; and even when our city is surrounded by 
the hundred and one kings with their army of eighteen myriads, I will 
save our king, as the moon is saved from the jaws of Rahu, and bring 
him home. His return is in my hands.” As he thought thus, joy per- 
vaded his body, and by force of this joy he uttered this aspiration : 

“A man should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.” 

Thus bathed and anointed he went in great pomp to the palace, and 
saluting the king, stood on one side. “My lord,” he asked, “are you 
going to the city of IJttarapafieala?” “Yes, my son; if I cannot gain 
Paflcalacandl, what is my kingdom to me ? Leave me not, hut come with 
me. By going thither, two benefits will be mine : I shall gain the moat 
precious of women, and make friendship with the king.” Then the wise 
man said, “Well, my lord, I will go on ahead, and build dwellings for 
you; do you come when I send word.” Saying this, he repeated two 
stanzas: 

“Truly I will go first, lord of men, to the lovely city of Pancala’s king, to 
build dwellings for the glorious Vedeha. When I have built dwellings for the 
glorious Vedeha, come, mighty warrior, when I send word.” 

[427 J The king on hearing this was pleased that he should not desert 
him, and said, “My son, if you go on ahead, what do you want?” “An 
array, sire.” “ Take as many as you wish, my son.” The other went on, 
“My lord, have the four prisons opened, and break the chains that bind the 

i The text is not intelligible; hut the variants suggest that the Burmese version, 
vrhioh I follow, gives the right sense. 
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robbers therein, and send these also with me.*’ “Do as you will, my sou,” 
he replied. The Great Being caused the prisons to be opened, and brought 
forth mighty heroes who were able to do their duty wherever they should 
be sent, and bade them serve him ; he shewed great favour to these, and 
took with him eighteen companies of men, masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
painters, men skilled in ail arts and crafts, with their razor-adzes, spades, 
hoes, and many other tools. So with a great company he went out of 
the city. 

The Master explained it by this stanza ; 

“ The Mahosadha went on ahead, to the goodly town of the king of Pahcala, 
to biiild dwellings for Vedeha the glorious.” 

On his way, the Great Being built a village at every league’s end, and 
left a courtier in charge of each village, with these directions : “ Against 
the king’s return with Pancala-candl you are to prepare elephants, horses, 
and chariots, to keep oif his enemies, and to convey him speedily to 
Mithila.” Arrived at the Ganges’ bank, he called Anandakumara, and 
said to him, “ Ananda, take three hundred wrights, go to Upper Ganges, 
procure choice timber, build three hundred ships, make them cun stores 
of wood for the town, fill the ships with light wood, and come back soon.” 
Himself in a ship he crossed over the Ganges, and from his landing-place 
he paced out the distances, thinking — “ This is half a league, here shall 
be the great tunnel : in this place shall be the town for our king to dwell 
in; from this place to the palace, a mile long, [428] shall be the small 
passage.” So he marked out the place ; and then entered the city. 

When King Culaia heard of the Bodhisat’s coming, he was exceedingly 
well pleased ; for thought he, “ Now the desire of my heart shall be 
fulfilled ; now that he is come, Vedeha will not be long in coming : then 
will I kill them both and make one kingdom in all India.” All the city 
was in a ferment : “ This, they say, is the wise Mahosadha, who put to 
flight the hundred and one kings as a crow is scared by a clod ! ” The 
Great Being proceeded to the palace gates whilst the citizens gazed at 
his beauty; then dismounting from the car, he sent word to the king. 
“ Let him come,” the king said ; and he entered, and greeted the king, 
and sat down on one side. Then the king spoke politely to him, and 
asked, “ My son, when will the king come 1 ” “ When I send for him, 

my lord.” “But why are you come, thenV’ “To build for our king 
a place to dwell in, my lord.” “ Good, my son.” He gave an allowance 
for the escoiHb, and shewed great honour to the Great Being, and allotted 
him a house, and said : “ My son, until your king shall come, live here, 
and do not be idle, but do what should be done.” But as he entered the 
palace, he stood at the foot of the stairs, thinking, “ Here must be the 
door of the little tunnel ” ; and again this came into his mind, “ The king 
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told me to do foi’ him anything that had to be done; I must take care 
that this stairway does not fall in while we are digging the tunnel.” 
So he said to the king, “ My lord, as I entered, standing by the stair-foot, 
and looking at tlie new work, I saw a fault in the great staii’case. If it 
please you, give me word and I will make it all right.” “ Good, my son, 
do so.” He examined the place carefully, and determined where the exit of 
the tunnel should be^; then he removed the stair, and to keep the earth 
from falling into this place, he arranged a platform of wood, and thus 
fixed the stair firmly so that it should not collapse. The king all un- 
witting thought this to be done from goodwill to himself. The other 
spent that day [429] in superintending the repairs, and on the next day 
he said to the king, “My lord, if I could know where our king ia to dwell, 
I could make it all right and take cai*e of it.” “ Very good, wise sir : 
choose a place for his dwelling where you will in the city, except my 
palace.” “ Sire, we are strangers, you have many favourites : if we take 
their houses, your soldiers will quarrel with us. What are we to do t ” 
“ Wise sir, do not listen to them, but choose the place which may please 
you.” “ My lord, they will come to you over and over again with com- 
plaints, and that will not be pleasant for you ; but if you will, let our 
men be on guard until we take possession of the houses, and they will not 
be able to get past the door, but will go away. Thus both you and we 
shall be content.” The king agreed. The Great Being placed his own 
guards at the foot and head of the stairway, at the great gate, everywhere, 
giving orders that no one was to pass by. Then he ordered his men to go 
to the queen-mother’s house, and to make as though they would pull it 
down. When they began to pull down bricks and mud from the gates 
and walls, the queen-mother heard the news and asked, “You fellows, 
why do you break down my house?” “Mahosadha the sage wishes to 
pull it down and to build a palace for his king.” “If that be so, you 
may live in this place.” “Our king’s retinue is very large; this place 
will not do, and we will make a large ho\ise for him.” “You do not 
know me; I am the queen-mother, and now I will go to my son and 
see about it.” “We are acting by the king’s orders * stop us if you can ! ” 
She grew angry, and said, “ Now I will see what is to be done with you,” 
and proceeded to the palace gate; but they would not let her go in. 
“Fellows, I am the king’s mother!” “Oh, we know you ; but the king 
has ordered us to let no one come in. Go away ! ” She was unable to 
get into the palace, and stood looking at her house. Then one of the 
men said, [430] “What are you doing here? Away with youl” Ho 
seized her by the throat and threw her upon the ground. She thought, 
“Verily it must be the king’s command, otherwise they would not he 
able to do this : I will visit the sage.” She asked him, “ Son Mahosadha, 
1 Omitting md with I can think of no correction. 
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why do you pull down my liou-se ? ” but lie would riot speak to her. 
But a bystander said, “What did you say, madam?” “My son, why 
does the sage pull down my house?” “To build a dwelling for King 
Vedeha.” “Why, /my son! in all this great city can he find no other 
place to live in? ^ake this bribe, a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
and let him build elsewhex'e.” “Very good, madam, we will leave your 
house alone; but do not tell any one that you have given this bribe, 
that no others may wish to bribe us to spare their houses.” “ My son ! 
if it were said that the queen-mother had need to bribe, the shame would 
be mine ! I shall tell no one.” The map consented, and took the hundred 
thousand pieces, and left that house, Then he went to Kevatta’s house ; 
who went to the palace gate, and ha(i the skin of his back torn by bamboo 
sticks, but being unable to get an entrance, he also gave a hundred thou- 
sand pieces. In this way, by seizing houses in all p^rts of the city, and 
procuring bribes, they got nine crores of gold pieces^ 

After this the Great Being traversed the whole city, and returned 
to the palace. The king asked him whether he had found a place. 
“Sire,” he said, “they are all willing to give; but as soon as we take 
possession they are stricken with grief. We do not wish to be the cause 
of unpleasantness. Outside the city, about a mile hence, between the 
city and the Ganges, there is a place where we coxild build a palace for 
our king.” When the king heard this, he was pleased ; for, thought he, 
“ to fight with men inside the city is dangerous, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe ; l>ut without the city it is easy to fight, therefore 
without the city [431] I will smite them and kill them.” Then he said, 
“Good, my son, build in the place that you have seen.” “We will, sire. 
But your people must xiot come to the place where we build, in search 
of firewood or herbs or sxich like tilings; if they do, there is sure to 
be a quarrel, and this will be pleasant for neither of us.” “Very good, 
my son, forbid all access on that side.” “My lord, our elephants like 
to disport them in the water ; if the water becomes muddy, and the 
people complain that since Mahosadha came we have had no clean water 
to drink, you must put up with it.” The king replied, “Let your ele- 
phants play.” Then he proclaimed by beat of drum : “ Whosoever shall 
go hence to the place where the sage Mahosadha is building, he shall be 
fined a thousand pieces.” 

Then the Great Being took leave of the king, and with his attendants 
went out of the city, and began to build a city on the spot that had been 
set apart. On the other side of the Ganges be built a village called 
Gaggali : thei*e he stationed his elephants, horses and chariots, his kine 
and oxen. He busied himself with the making of the city, and assigned 
to each their task. Having distributed all the work, he set about making 
the great tunnel ; the mouth of which was upon the Ganges’ bank. Sixty 
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thousand warriors were digging the great tunnel ; the earth they removed 
in leather sacks and dropt in the river, and whenever the earth was dropt 
in the elephants trampled it underfoot, and the Ganges I’an muddy. The 
citizens complained that, since Mahosadha had come, they could get no 
clean water to drink ; the river ran muddy, and what was to be done ? 
Then the wise man’s spies told them that Mahosadha’s elephants were 
playing about in the water, and stirring up the mud, and that was why it 
ran muddy. Now the intentions of the Bodhisats are always fulfilled ; 
therefore in the tunnel all roots and stones sank into the earth. The 
entrance to the lesser tunnel was in that city ; seven hundred men were 
digging at the lesser tunnel [432] the earth they brought out in leather 
sacks and dropt in the city, and as they dropt each load, they mixt it 
with water, and built a wall, and used it for other works. The entrance 
into the greater tunnel was in the city : it was provided with a door, 
eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery, so that one peg being pressed 
all were closed upb On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks 
and worked with stucco; it was roofed over with planks and smeared 
with cement®, and whitened. In all there were eighty great doors and 
sixty-four small doors, which all by the pressure of one peg closed, and by 
the pressure of one peg opened. On either side there were some hundreds 
of lamp-cells, also fitted with machinery, so that when one was opened 
all opened, and when one was shut all were shut. On either side were 
a hundred and one chambers for a hundred and one warriors : in each 
one was laid a bed of various colours, in each was a great couch shaded by 
a white sunshade, each had a throne near the great couch, each had a 
statue of a woman, very beautiful— -without touching them no one could 
tell they were not human. Moreover, in the tunnel on either side, clever 
painters made all manner of paintings : the splendour of Sakka, the zones 
of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four continents, Himavat, 
Lake Anotatta, the Vermilion Mountain, Sun and Moon, the heaven of the 
four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their divisions — all 
were to be seen in the tunnel. The floor was strewn with sand white 
as a silver plate, and on the roof full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides 
were booths of all sorts; here and there hung festoons of flowers and 
scented blooms. Thus they adorned the tunnel until it was like the divine 
hall of Sudhamma. 

Now those three hundred wrights, having built three hundred ships, 
freighted them with loads of articles all ready prepared, and brought them 
down, and told the sage. He used them in the city, and made them put 
up the ships in a secret place to bring them out when he should give 

1 Perhaps there has been an omission (see just below) ; one barrier is mentioned, 
yet the verb is plural. 
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the word. In the city, the water-moat, the wall, [433] gate and tower, 
dwellings for prince and people, elephant-stables, tanks, all were finished. 
So great tunnel and little tunnel, and all the city, were finished in four 
months. And at the end of the four months, the Great Being sent a 
messenger to the king, to bid him come. 

When the king heard this message, he was pleased, and set out with a 
large company. 

The Master said : 

“ Then the king set out with an army in four divisions, to visit the pros- 
perous city of Kampilliya, with its innumerable chariots.” 

In due time he arrived at the Ganges. Then the Great Being went 
out to meet him, and conducted him to the city which he had built. The 
king entered the palace, and ate a rich meal, and after resting a little, in 
the evening sent a messenger to King Ciilani to say that he had come. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ Then he on arriving sent word to Brahmadatta : ‘ Mighty king, I am come 
to salute thy feet. Now give me to wife that woman most beauteous, full of 
grace, attended by her handmaidens.’ ” 

[434] CulanI was very glad at the message, and thought, “ Where will 
my enemy go now? I shall cleave both their heads, and drink the cup of 
victory ! ” But he shewed only joy to the messenger, and did him respect, 
and recited the following stanza : 

“ Welcome art thou, Vedeha, a good coming is thine ! Enquire now for 
a lucky hour, and I will give thee my daughter, full of grace, attended by her 
handmaidens.” 

The messenger now went back to Vedeha, and said, “My lord, the 
king says; ‘Enquire for au liour suited to this auspicious event, and 
I will give you my daughter.’” He sent the man back, saying, “This 
very day is a lucky hour ! ” 

The Master explained it thus : 

“Then King Vedeha enquired for a lucky hour; which done, he sent word to 
Brahmadatta : ‘ Give me now to wife that woman most beauteous, full of grace, 
attended by her handmaidens.’ And King CQlanl said : ‘ I give thee now to 
wife that woman most beauteous, full of grace, attended by her handmaidens.’” 

But in saying “ I will send her now, even now,” he lied : and he gave 
the word to the hundred and one kings : “ Make ready for battle with 
your eighteen mighty hosts, and come forth: we will cleave the heads 
of our two enemies^ and drink the cup of victory ! ” And he placed in 
the palace his mother Queen Talata, and his consort Queen ISTanda, and 
his son Paficalaeanda, and Ms daughter Pailcalacandi, with the women, 
and came forth himself. 

The Bodhisat treated very hospitably the great army which came with 
King Vedeha: [435] some were drinking spirits, some eating fish and 
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flesh, some lay wearied with their long march; bat King Vedeha, with 
Senaka and the other wise men, sat on a goodly dais amidst his courtiers. 
But King Culani surrounded the city in four lines with three intervals, 
and kindled several hundreds of thousands of torches, and there they 
stood, ready to take it when the sun should rise. On learning this, the 
Great Being gave commission to three hundred of his own warriors; 
“ Go by the little tunnel, and bring in by that tunnel the king’s mother 
and consort, his son and daughter; take them through the great tunnel, 
but do not let them out by the door of the great tunnel; keep them 
safe in tlie tunnel until we come, but when we come, l)ring tliem out 
of the tunnel, and place them in the Great Court.” When they had 
received these command.s, tluiy went along the lesser tunnel, and pushed 
up the platform beneath the staircase ; they .seized the guards at the top 
and bottom of the .stsiircase and on the terract', the humpback-s, and all 
the others that were there, bound them hand and foot, gagged tlunn, and 
liid them away here and there; ate .some of the food pre)mred for the 
king, destroyed the rest, and went n[> to the terrace. Now Queen Talata 
on that day, uncertain what might befall, had made Queen Nandii and the 
.son and daughter lie with her iu one bed. Tbe.se warriors, standing at 
the door of the chamber, called to them. She came out and said, “What 
is it, my children 1” They .said, “Madam, our king has killed Vealeha 
and Mahosadlia, and has made one kingdom in all India, and surrounded 
by the hundred and one princes in great glory he is drinking deep : he has 
sent ns to bring you four to him also.” They came down to the foot of 
the staircase. When the men took them into the tunnel, they said : “All 
this time wo have lived here, and never have entered this street before ! ” 
The men replied, “ Men do not go into this street every day ; this is 
a street of rejoicing, and becan.se this is a day of rejoicing, the king [436] 
told us to fetch you by this way.” And they believed it. Then some of 
the men conducted the four, others returned to the palace, broke open the 
treasury, and carried off all the precious things they wanted. The four 
went on by the greater tunnel, and seeing it to be like the glorious hall of 
the gods, thought that it had been made for the king. Then they were 
brought to a place not far from the river, and placed in a fine chamber 
within the tunnel ; some kept watch over them, others went and told the 
Bodhisat of their arrival. 

“Now,” thought the Bodhisat, ‘^my heart’s desire shall be fulfilled.” 
Highly pleased, he went into the king’s presence and stood on one side. 
The king, uneasy with desire, was thinking, “Now he will send his 
daughter, now, now”; and getting up he looked out of the window. There 
was the city all one blaze of light with those thousands of torches, and 
surrounded by a great host ! In fear and suspicion he cried, “ What is 
this?” and recited a stanza to his wise men: 
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“Elephants, horsew, chariots, footmen, a host in armour stands there, torches 
blaze with light; what do they m^n, wise sirs?” 

To this Senaka replied: “Do not trouble, six’e: large numbers of 
torches are blazing; I sujxpose the king is bringing his daughter to you.” 
And Pukkusa said, “ No doubt he wishes to shew honour at your visit, 
and tlierefore has come with a guard.” They told him wliatever they 
liked. But the king heard the words of command — Put a detachment 
here, set a guard there, be vigilant 1 ” and he saw the soldiens under arms; 
so that he was frightened to death, and longing to hear some word from 
the Great Being, he I'ecited another stanza : 

“ Elephants, homes, chariots, fcK)tmei), a host in armour stands there, torches 
ablaze with light: what will they do, wise sir?’’ 

[437] Then the (Iveat Being thonght, “I will first terrify this Vilind 
fool for a little, then I will shew my power and console him.” So he 
said, 

“ Sire, the mighty Culanlya is watching you, Brahmadatta k a traitor : in 
the morning he will slay’ you,” 

On hearing this all were frightened to death : the king’s throat was 
parched, the sjiittle ceased, his body burnt ; frightened to death and 
whimixering he recited two stanza.s : 

“Mv heart throbs, my mouth is pai-chod, I cannot rest, 1 am like one burnt 
in the nre and then put in the sun. A.s the .smith’s fire buni.s inwardly ami i.s 
not seen outside, so my heart burns within me and i.s not scnen outside." 

When the Great Being heard this la»nent, he thought, “This blind fool 
would not do my bidding at other time.s ; I will puni.sh him still more,” 
and he said ; 

“ Warrior, you are careless, neglectful of advice, unwi.se : now let your clever 
aflvisers .save you. A king who will not do the bidding of a Avi.se and faithful 
counsellor, being bent on his oAvn pleasure, is like a deer caught in a trap. As 
a fish, greedy for the bait, does not notice the hook hidden in the meat Avbich is 
wrapped iwuid it, doe.s not recognise its own death : so you, 0 king, greedy Avith 
lust, like the fish, do not recognise Cnlaneyya’s daughter as your OAvn death. If 
yon go to Pailcala, (I said,) you will speedily lose your happiness, a.s a deer 
caught on the highway Avill fall into great danger. A ba<l man, my lord, woultl 
bite like a snake in your lap ; no wi.so man should make friends witli him ; 
unhappy must be the association Avith an evil man. [438] Whatsoever man, my 
lord, one should recognise for virtuofia and instriicbki, he is the man for the 
wise to make his friend : happy would be the association Avith a good man.” 

Then to driA'e home the reproach, that a man should not be so treated, 
he recalled the words which the king had once said before, and went on- - 

“ Foolish thou art, 0 king, deaf and dumb, that didst upbraid the lie.st 
advice in me, iisking how I could know what v'as good like another, Avhen 
I had grown up at the plow-tail? Take yon fellow by the neck, you .said, 
and cast him out of my kingdom, who tries by his talk to keep me from getting 
a precious thing* ! ” 

* Seep. 215 above. 
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Having recited these two stanzas, he said, “Sire, how could I, a clod- 
hopper, know what is good as Senaka does and the other wise men? 
That is not my calling. I know only the clodhopper’s trade, but this 
matter is known to Senaka and his like j they are wise gentlemen, and 
now to-day [439] let them deliver you from the eighteen mighty hosts 
that compass you round about ; and bid them take me by the throat and 
cast me forth. Why do you ask me now?” Thus he rebuked him merci- 
lessly. When the king heard it, he thought, “The sage is reciting the 
wrongs that I have done. Long ago he knew the danger to come, that is 
why he so bitterly reproaches me. But he cannot have spent all this 
time idly ; surely he must have arranged for my safety.” So to reproach 
the other, he recited two stanzOvS : 

“ Mahosadha, the wdse do not throw up the past in one’s teeth ; why do you 
goad me like a horse tied fast ? If you see deliverance or safety, comfort me : 
why throw up the i>ast against me?” 

Then the Great Being thought, “ This king is very blind and foolish, 
and knows not the differences amongst men : a while I will torment him, 
then I will save him”; and he said — 

“ ’Tis too late for men to act, too hard and difficult : I cannot deliver you, 
and you must decide for yourself. There are elephanta which can fly through 
the air, magical, glorious : they that possess such as these can go away with 
them. Horses there are which can fly throiigh the air, magical, glorious : they 
that possess such as these can go away with them. Birds also there are, and 
goblins, which do the like. But it is too late for men to act, too hard and 
difficult : I cannot save you, and you must decide for yourself.” 

[440] The king, hearing this, sat still without a word j but Senaka 
thought, “There is no help but the sage for the king or for us; but 
the king is too much afraid to be able to answer him. Then I will ask 
him.” And he asked him in two stanzas : 

“A man who cannot see the shore in the mighty ocean, when he finds a 
footing is full of joy. So to us and the king thou, Mahosadha, art Ann gi'ound 
to stand on ; thou art our best of counsellors ; deliver us from woe.” 

The Great Being reproached him in this stanza ; 

“’Tis too late for men to act, too hard and difficult: I cannot deliver you, 
and you must decide for yourself, Senaka.” 

The king, unable to find an opening, and terrified out of his life, could 
not say a word to the Great Being; but thinking that perhaps Senaka 
might have a plan, he asked him in this stanza; 

“ Hear this word of mine : you see this great danger, and now Senaka, I ask 
you — what do you think ought to be done here?” 

[441] Senaka thinking, “The king asks a plan: good or bad, I will tell 
him one,” recited a stanza ; 

“ Let us set fire to the door, let us take a sword, let us wound one another, 
and soon we shall cease to live : let not Brahmadtftta kill us by a lingering 
death.” 
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The king fell in a passion to hear this j “ That will do for your funeral 
pyre and your children’s,” he thought; and he then asked Pukkusa and 
the rest, who also spoke foolishly each after his own kind; here is the 
tradition : 

“ Hear this word : you see this great danger. Now I ask Pukkusa — what do 
you think ought to be done here ?” “ Let us take poison and die, and we shall 
soon cease to live ; let not Brahinadatta kill us by a lingering death.’’ “ Now 
I ask Kavinda.” “ Let us fasten a noose and die, let us cast ourselves from 
a height, let not Brahmadatta kill us by a lingering death.” “Now I ask 
Devinda.” “Let us set fire to the door, let us take a sword, let us wound 
one another, and soon we shall cea.se to live : I cannot save u.s, but Mahosadha 
can do so easily.” 

Devinda thought, “What is the king doing? Here is fire, and he 
blows at a firefly ! Except Mahosadha, there i.s none other can save 
us : [ 442 ] yet he leaves him and asks us ! What do we know about it?” 
Thus thinking, and seeing no other plan, he repeated the plan proposed by 
Henaka, and praised the Great Being in two stanzas: 

“ This is my meaning, sire : Let us all a.sk the wise man ; and if for all 
oiu’ a.sking Mahosadha cannot easily save us, then let us follow Senaka’s 
advice.” 

On heainng this, the king remembered his ill-treatment of the Bodhisat, 
and being unable to speak to bin), he lamented in his hearing thus : 

“ As one that searches for .sap in the plantain tree or the silk-cotton tree, 
finds none ; so we searching for an answer to this problem have found none. 
Our dwelling is in a l»xd place, like elephants in a place where no water is, with 
worthless men aird fools that know nothing. My imart throbs, my mo\ith is 
pirched, I cannot rest, I am like one burnt in the fire and then put in the .sun. 
As the smith’s fire burns inwartily and is not seen outside, so my heart burns 
within and i.s not seen outside.” 

Then the sage thought, “The king is exceedingly troubled : If I do not 
console him, he will break his heart and die.” So he consoled him. 

[ 443 ] This the Master explained by saying ; 

“Then this wise sage Mahosadha, discerning of the good, when he beheld 
Vedeha sorrowful thus spake to him. ‘Fear not, 0 king, fear not, lord of 
chariots ; I will set thee free, like the moon when it is caught by Rahu, like the 
sun when it is caught by Rahu, like an elephant sunk in the mud, like a snake 
shut up in a basket, like fish in the net ; I will set thee free with thy chariots 
and thy army ; I will scare away Paucala, as a crow is scared by a ckxi. Of 
what use indeed is the wisdom or the counsellor of such a kind as cannot set thee 
free from trouble when thou art iu difficulties V ” 

When he heard this, he was comforted: “Now my life is safe!” he 
thought: all were delighted when the Bodhisat spoke out like a lion. 
Then Senaka asked, “Wise sir, how will you get away with us all?” “By 
a decorated tunnel,” he said, “ make ready.” So saying, he gave the word 
to hi.s men to open the tunnel : 

[444] “ Come, men, up and open the mouth of the entrance : Vedeha with his 

court is to go through the tunneV* 
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Up rose they and opened the door of the tunnel, and all the tunnel 
shone in a blaze of light like the decorated hall of the gods. The Master 
explained it by saying : 

“ Hearing the wise man’s voice, his followers oi)ened the tunnel door and the 
mechanical bolts.” 

The door opened, they told the Great Being, and he gave the word to 
the king: “Time, my lord! come down from the terrace.” The king 
came down, Senaka took off his headdress, unloosed his gown. The Great 
Being asked him what he didj he replied, “Wise sir, when a man goes 
through a tunnel, he must take off his turban and wrap his clothes tight 
around him.” The other replied, “ Senaka, do not suppose that you must 
crawl through the tunnel upon your knees. If you wish to go on an 
elephant, mount your elephant : lofty is our tunnel, eighteen hand.s high, 
with a wide doorj dress yourself as fine as you will, and go in front 
of the king.” Then the Bodhisat made Senaka go firat, and went himself 
last, with the king in the middle, and this was the reason : in the tunnel 
was a world of eatables and drinkables, and the men attj and drank as 
they gazed at the tunnel, saying, “Do not go quickly, but gaze at the 
decorated tunnel”; but the Great Being went behind urging the king 
to go on, while the king went on gazing at the tunnel adorned like the 
hall of the gods. 

[446] The Master explained it, saying, 

“In front went Senaka, behind went Mahosadha, and in the midst King 
Vedeha with the men of his court.” 

Now when the king’s coming was known, the men brought out of the 
tunnel the other king’s mother and wife, son and daughter, and set them 
in the great courtyard ; the king also with the Bodhisat came out of the 
tunnel. When these four saw the king and the sage, they were frightened 
to death, and shrieked in their fear — “ Without doubt we are in the hands 
of our enemies I it must have been the wise man’s soldiers who came for 
us ! ” And King Culani, in fear lest Vedeha should escape — now he was 
about a mile from the Ganges — hearing their outcry in the quiet night, 
wished to say, “It is like the voice of Queen Nanda!” but he feared 
that he might be laughed at for thinking such a thing, and said nothing. 
At that moment, the Great Being placed Princess Pancalacandl upon a 
heap of treasure, and administered the ceremonial sprinkling, as he said, 
“ Sire, here is she for whose sake you came j let her be your queen ! ” 
They brought out the three hundred ships ; the king came from the wide 
courtyard and boarded a ship richly decomted, and these four went on 
board with him. The Master thus explained it: 

“Vedeha coming forth from the tunnel went aboard ship, and when he was 
aboard, Mabosadha thus encouraged him : ‘This is now your father-in-law ^ my 

^ The brother takes the place of the absent father-in-law, according to the scholiast. 
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lord, this is your iiiothor-iu-hiw, O master of men: as you would treat your 
mother, so treat yoxir mother-in-law. As a brother Iw the same father and 
mother, so protect PaucalacjiJ.ida, O loi-d of chariots, Pahcalacandi is a royal 
princess, much wooed love her, she is your wife, 0 lord of chariots.’ ” 

[446] The king consented. But why did the Great Being say nothing 
about the queen-mother ? Because she was an old woman. Now all this 
the Bodhisat said as he stood upon the bank. Then the king, delivered 
from great trouble, wishing to proceed in the ship, said, “My son, you 
speak standing upon the shore”: and recited a stanza — 

“ Come aboard with .si>eed : why do you stand on the bank ? From danger 
and trouble wo have been delivered ; now, Mahosadha, let us go.” 

The Great Being replied, “ My lord, it is not meet that I go w'ith you,” 
and he said, 

“ This is not right, sire, that I, the leader of an army, should desert my army 
and come m3’self. All this army, loft behind in the town, 1 will bring away 
with the consent of Brabmadatbi. 

“Amongst these men, some are sleeping for weariness after their long 
journey, some eating and drinking, and know not of our departure, some 
are sick, after having worked with me four months, and there are many 
assistants of mine. I cannot go if I leave one man behind me; no, I will 
return, and all that army I will bring off with Brahmadatta’s consent, 
without a blow. You, sire, should go with all speed, not tarrying any- 
where; I have stationed relays of elephants and conveyances on the road, 
so that you may leave behind those that are weary, and with others ever 
fresh may quickly return to Mithila.” Then the king recited a stanza ; 

A small army against a giuat, how will you prevail ? The weak will be 
destroyed by the strong, wise sir!” 

[447] Then the Bodhisat recited a stanza: 

“A small army with counsel conquers a large army that hsw none, one king 
conquers many, the rising sun conquers the darkness.” 

With these words, the Great Being saluted the king, and sent him 
away. The king remembering how he had been delivered from the hands 
of enemies, and by winning tire princess had attained his heart’s desire, 
reflecting on the Bodhisat’s virtues, in joy and delight described to Senaka 
the wise man’s virtues in this stanza ; 

Happiness truly comes, 0 Senaka, by living with the wise. As birds from 
a dosed cage, as fish from a net, so Maho^ha set us free when we were in the 
hands of my enemies,” 

To this Senaka replied with another, praising the sage : 

“Even so, sire, there i.s happiness amongst the wise. As birds from a closed 
cage, as fish from a net, so Mahosadha set us free when we were in the harrds of 
our enemies.” 

^ as srfirstnn. 
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Then Vedeha crossed over the river, and, at a league’s distance he 
found the village which the Bodhisat had prepared; there the men posted 
by the Bodhisat supplied elephants and other transport and gave them 
food and drink. He sent back elephants or horses and transport when 
they were exhausted, and took others, and proceeded to the next village ; 
and in this way he traversed the journey of a hundred leagues, and next 
morning he was in Mithila. 

[448] But the Bodhisat went to the gate of the tunnel; and drawing 
* his sword, which was slung over his shoulder, he buried it in the sand, at 
the gate of the tunnel; then he etitered the tunnel, and went into the 
town, and bathed him in scented water, and ate a choice meal, and retired 
to his goodly couch, glad to think that the desire of his heart had been 
fulfilled. Wlien the night was ended, King Culani gavt; his orders to the 
army, and came tip to the city. The Master thus explained it: 

“The mighty (Jujaniya watched all night, and at sunrise approached Upakari. 
Mounting his noble elephant, strong, sixty years old, (Jftlaniya, mighty king of 
Paficala, addressed his army; fully armed with jewelled harness, an arrow ^ in 
his haiKi, he addressed his men collected in great imralxsrs.’’ 

Then to desoiibe them in kind — 

“ Men mounted on elephants, lifeguardsmcn, charioteers, footmen, men skilful 
in archery, bowmen, all gathered together.” 

Now the king commanded them to take Vedeha alive: 

“ Send the tusked elephants, mighty, sixty yetirs old, let them tram\)le down 
the city which Vedeha has nobly built. Let the arrows^ fly this way and that 
way, si>ed by the bow, arrows like the teeth of ctilvos^, sharp-pointi, piercing 
the very bones. Let heroes come forth in armour clad, with weaijous finely 
decorati, bold and heroic, ready to face an elephant. Spears bathed in oil, 
their iwints glittering like fire, stand gletwning like the constellation of a hundred 
stars. [449] At the onset of such heroes, with mighty weapons, clad in mail and 
armour, who never run away, how shall Vedeha escape, even if he fly like a bird I 
My thirty and nine thousand^ warrrors, all picked men, whose like I never saw, 
all my mighty host. 

“See the mighty tusked elephants, caparisoned, of sixty years, on whose 
backs are the brilliant and goodly princes ; brilliant are they on their bucks, 
as the gods in Nandana, with glorious ornaments, glorious dress and robes : 
swords of the colour of the sheat-fish®, well oiled, glittering, held fast by might}'^ 
men, well-finished, very sharp, shining, spotless, m^e of tempered steel®, strong, 

^ The text gharam Maya ipcLninam makes no sense; the Burmese paraphrase, 
“ with the device of an arrow on his finger-nail,” suggests that we should read samm 
and take piininam as locative. Singhalese htS = gh, td = s; Burmese CO = gh, 

'".'■■CD' ='S. 

arrows, as fitted with hawk’s feathers. 

® I.e. white or shining. 

* So the scholiast and the Burmese version both interpret Hrhsd.. ndvtUyo, 

“ Silurus Boalis. 

® sikdyasamaytL'. ‘sattavare koncasakune khSdapetva gahitena sikiya$ena kata.’ 
The Burmese version explains it as follows; “Steel was obtained by burning the 
excrement of Koslihiniyas, which had been fed on fleeh mixt with steel dost got from 
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held by mighty men who strike and strike again. In golden trap[)ing.s and 
bloodred girths they gleam jis they turn like lightning in a thick cloiui. flailed 
heroes with banners waving, skilled in the use of sword and shield, grasping the 
hilt, accomi)lishcd .soldier’s, mighty fighters on elephant-back, — encompassed by 
such as these thou hast no escape ; I see no power by which thou caust come to 
Mithiia.” 

[450] Thus he threatened Vedeha, thinking to capture Mm then and 
there; and goading his elephant, bidding the army seize and strike and 
kill, King Culani came like a flood bo the city of U pakari, 

Then the Great Bemg’s spies thought, “Who knows what will happenl” 
and with their attendants surrounded him. Just then the Bodhisat rose 
from his bed, and attended to his bodily needs, and after breakfast adorned 
and dressed himself, putting on his kasi robe worth a hundred thousand 
pieces of money, and with his red robe over one shouldei', aird holding his 
presentation staff inlaid with the seven preciou.s jewels, golden sandals 
u]H)n his feet, and being fanned with a yukstail fan like some divine 
nymph richly arrayed, came np on the teirace, and opening a window 
shewed hiunself to King Gulani, as he walked to and fro with the grace 
of the king of the gods. And King Ciilani, seeing his beauty, could not 
find peace of mind, [451] but quickly drove up his (dephant, thinking that 
he should take him now. The sage thought, “He hiis hastened hither 
expecting that Vedeha is caught; he knows not that his own children are 
taken, and that our king is gone. I will shew my face like a golden 
mirror, and speak to him.” So standing at the window, he uttered these 
words in a voice sweet as honey : 

“Why have you driven up your elephant tlm.s in lia,ste 'l You come with a 
glad look; you think that you have g(»t what you want. Throw down that bow, 
put away that arrow, put off that shining armour set with jewels and coral.” 

When ho heard the man’s voice, he tliought, “The clodhopper is 
making fun of me ; to-day I will see what is bo bo done with him ” ; 
then threatened him, saying, 

“Your countenance looks pleased, you s^Kiak with a smile. It is in the hour 
of death that such bejuity is seen.” 

As they thus talked togetlier, the soldiers noticed the Great Being’s 
beauty ; “ our king,” they said, “ is talking with wise Mahosadha ; what 
can it be about 1 Let us listen to their talk.” Bo they drew near the 
king. But the sage, when the king bad finished speaking, replied, “You 
do not know that I am the wise Mahosadha. I will not suffer you to 
kill me. Your plan [452] is thwarted ; what was tliought in the heai-t 

the filings of Jati steel. The steel obtained from the excrement was again filed and 
mixt with flesh as before and given to the birds. And so the process was seven times 
repeated. From the steel obtained from the seventh burning the swords were made.” 
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ot* you and Kevatte haa not come to pass, but that Inia conic to paas whicli 
you aaid with your lips.” Ami he explained this by saying, 

“Your thunders are in vain, () king! your plan is thwarted, man of war ! 
The king is as hard for you to catch as a thorobred for a hack. (,)ur king 
crossed the Ganges yesteraay, with his courtiers and attendants. You will !)b 
like a cr<.)W trying to chase the iMiyal goose.” 

Again, like a maned lion without fear, he gave an illustration in these 
words ; 

“Jackals, in the night time, seeing the Judas tree in flower, think the flowers 
to be lumps of meat*, and gather in troops, these vilest of beasts. When the 
watches of the night arc past, and the sun has risen, they see the Judas tree in 
flower, and lose their wish, those vilest of beasts. Even so you, O king, for 
all that you have surrounded Vcdcha, shall lose 3 '^our wish and go, as the jackals 
went from the Judas tree.” 

When the king lieard his fearless words, he thought, “ The clodhopper 
is bold enough in his .speech: no doubt Vedeha must have escaped.” He 
was vei’y angry. “Long ago,” he thought, [453] “through tliis elodhojiper 
I had not so much as a rag to cover me j now by his doing my enemy 
who was in my hands has escaped. In truth he has done me much 
evil, and I will be revenged on him for both.” Then he gave orders us 
follows : 

“Cut off his hands and feet, cars and nose, for he delivered Vedeha my 
enemy from niy hands ; eat off his flesh and cook it on skowei-s, for ho delivcrotl 
Vedeha my enemy out of my hands. As a biiU’s hide is spicjui o\it on the 
ground, or a lion’s (jr tiger’s listened flat with pegs, so I will i)cg him out and 
pierce him with spikes, for he delivered Vedeha my enemy out of my^hand.” 

The Great Being smiled when he heard this, and tiiought, “ This king 
does not know that his queen and family have been conveyed by me to 
Mithila, and so he is giving all these orders about me. But in his anger 
he tnight transfix me with an arrow, or do something else that might 
please him ; I will therefore overwhelm him with pain and sorrow, and 
will make him faint on his elephant’s back, while I tell him about it.” 
So he said ; 

“If you cut off my hands and feet, my efvrs and nose, so will Vedeha deal 
with Paucfilricanda, so with Paucalacandl, so with Queen Nanda, your wife and 
children, [454] If you cut off rny flesh and cook it on skewers, so will Vedeha 
c(K)k that of Paucfilacanda, of Paucalacandl, of Queen Nanda, yovir wife and 
children. If you i>cg me out and pierce me with spike.s, so will Vedeha deal 
with Paacalacanda, with Paucalacandl, with Queen Nanda, your wife and 
children. f4o it has been secretly arranged l)otween Vedeha and me. Like as 
a leather shield of a hundred layers, carefully wrought by the leather- workers, 
i.s a defence to keep off' aiTows; so I bring happiness and avert trouble from 
glorious Vedeha, and I keep off your devices as a shield keeps off an arrow.” 

[455] Hearing this, the king thought, “ What is this clodhopper 
talking of'i As I do to him, quotha, so King Vedeha will do to my 


^ See n. 265 (trans. p. 185). 
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family? He does not know that I have set a careful guard over my 
family, but he is only threatening me in fear of instant death. I don’t 
believe what he says.” 

The Great Being divined that he thought him to be speaking in fear, 
and resolved to explain. So he said — 

“ Come, sire, see your inner apartments are empty : wife, children, mother, 
O warrior, were earned through a tunnel and put in charge of Vedeha.” 

Then the king though “The sage speaks with much assurance. I 
did hear in the night beside the Ganges the voice of Queen Nanda ; very 
wise is the sage, perhaps he speaks the truth ! ” Great grief came upon 
him, but he gathered all his courage, and dissembling his grief, sent a 
courtier to enquire, and recited this stanza : 

“ Gome, outer my inner apartments and enquire whether the man’s words be 
truth or lies.” 

The messenger with his attendants went, and opened the door, and 
entered ; there with hands and feet bound, and gags in their mouths, 
hanging to pegs, he discovered the sentries of the inner apartments, the 
dwarfs and hunchbacks, and so forth : broken vessels were scattered about, 
with food and drink, the doors of the treasury were broken open, and the 
treasure plundered, the bedroom with open doors, and a tribe of crows 
which had come in by the open windows ; [456] it was like a deserted 
village, or a place of corpses. In this inglorious state he beheld the 
palace j and he told the news to the king, saying, 

“ Even so, sire, as Mahosjidha said : empty is your inner palace, like a 
waterside village inhabited by crows.” 

The king trembling with grief at the loss of his four dear ones, said, 
“This sonw has come on me through the clodhopper ! ” and like a snake 
struck with a stick, he was exceedingly wroth with the Bodhisat. When 
the Great Being saw his appearance, he thought, “This king has great 
glory ; if he should ever in anger say, ‘ What do I want with so and so ? ’ 
in a warrior’s pride he might hurt me. Suppose I should describe the 
beauty of Queen Nanda to him, making as if he had never seen her; 
he would then remember her, and would understand that he would never 
recover this precious woman if he killed me. Then out of love to his 
spouse, he would do me no harm.” So standing for safety in the upi)er 
storey, he removed his golden-coloured hand from beneath his red robe, 
and pointing the way by which she went, he described her beauties 
thus: 

“This way, sire, went the woman beauteous in every limb, her lips like 
plates of gold, her voice like the music of the wild goose. This way was she 
taken, sire^ the woman beauteous in every limb, clad in silken raiment, dark, 
with fair girdle of gold. Her feet reddened, fair to see, with girdles of gold and 
jewels, with eyes like a pigeon, slender, with lips like bimba fruit, and slender 
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waist, well-boni, sleuder-waisted like a cx’eeper or a |)iace of saoriliceS her iiair 
long, black, and a little curled at the cud, well-born, like a fawn, like a flame of 
tire in winter time. Like a river hidden in the clefts of a mountain under the 
low reeds, [4f)7] beauteous in nose or thigh, imerless, with brCcTsts like the tin- 
dook fruit, — not too long, not too short, not hairless and not too hairy.” 

As the Great Being thus praised her grace, it seemed to the king as if 
ho had never seen her before; great longing arose in him, and the Great 
Being who perceived this recited a stanza ; 

“And so you are pleased at Nauda’s death, glorious king : now Nanda and I 
will go liefore Yama.” 

[458] In all this the Great Being praised Nanda and no one else, and 
this was his reason ; j>eople never love others as they do a beloved wife ; 
and he praised her only, because he thought that if the king remembered 
her he would remember his children also. When the wise (ireat Being 
praised Iier in this voice of honey, Queen Nanda seemed to stuud in 
person before the king. Then the king thought ; “ No other save Maho- 
sadha can bring back niy wife ami give her to me ” : as ho remembered, 
sorrow came over him. Thereupon the Great Being said, “Be not troubled, 
sire : queen and sou and mother shall all come hack ; my return is the 
only condition. Be comforted, majesty ! ” So he comforted the king ; and 
the king said, “ I watched and guarded my own city so carefully, I have 
surrounded this city of Upakarl with so great a host, yet this wise man 
has taken out of my guarded city queen and sou and mother, and has 
handed them over to V edeha ! whilst we were besieging the city, without 
a single one’s knowing, he sent Vedeha away with his army and transport! 
Can it be that he knows magic, or how to delude the eyes 1 ” And he 
questioned him thus : 

“Do you study magical art, or have you bewitched my eyes, that you have 
delivei-ed Vedeha my enemy out of my hand I” 

On hearing this, the Great Being said; “Sire, I do know magic, 
for wise men who have learnt magic, when danger comes, deliver both 
themselves and othei*8 : 

“Wise men, sire, learn magic in this world ; they deliver themselves, wise 
men, full of counsel. I have young men who are clever at breaking barriers ; 
by the way which they made me V^eha has gone to Mithila.” 

[459] This suggested that he had gone by the decoi’ated tunnel; so the 
king said, “ What is this underground way t ’’ and wished to see it, The 
Great Being understood from his look that this was what he wanted, and 
offered to shew it to him : 

“ Come see, 0 king, a tunnel well made, big enough for elephants or horses, 
chariots or foot soldiers, brightly illuminated, a tunnel well built.” 

■ veUi =tf<f , the ground bemg raised and narrow in the middle. 
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Then he went on, “Sire, behold the tunnel which was made by my 
knowledge; bright as though sun and moon rose within it, decorated, 
with eighty great doors and sixty-four small doore, with a hundred and 
one bedchambers, and many hundreds of lamp-tiiches; come with me in 
joy and delight, and with your guard enter the city of UpakarT.” With 
these words he caused the city gate to be thrown open ; and the king 
with the hundred and one princes came in. The Gimt Being descended 
from the upper storey, and saluted the king, and led him with his retinue 
into the tunnel. When the king saw this tunnel like a decorated city of 
the gods, he spoke the praise of the Bodhisat : 

.small gain is it to that Vedeha, who has in his house or kingdom men 
so wise as you are, Mahosadha* ! ” 

[460] Then the Great Being shewed him the hundred and one bed- 
chambers : the door of one being opened, all opened, and one shut, all shut. 
The king went first, gazing at the tunnel, and the wise man went after ; all 
the soldiers also entered the tunnel. But when the sage knew that the 
king had emerged from the tunnel, he kept the rest from coming out 
by goir;g up to a handle and shutting the tunnel door : then the eighty 
great doors and the sixty-four small doors, and the doors of the hundred 
and one bedchambers, and the doom of the hundreds of lamp-niches all 
shut together; and the whole tunnel became dark as hell. All the great 
company were terrified. 

Now the Great Being took the sword, which he had hidden yesterday® 
as he entered the tunnel : eighteen cubits from the ground he lejipt into 
the air, descended, and catching the king’s arm, brandished the sword, 
and frightened him, crying — “Sire, whose are all the kingdoms of India?” 
“Yours, wise sir! spare me!” He replied, “Fear not, sire. I did not 
take up my sword from any wish to kill you, but in order to shew my 
wisdom.” Then he handed his swoi’d to the king, and when he had taken 
it, the other said, “If you wish to kill me, sire, kill me now with that 
sword ; if you wish to spare me, spare me.” “Wise sir,” he replied, “ I 
pi'omise you safety, fear not.” So as he held the sword, they both struck 
up a friendship in all sincerity. Then the king said to the Bodhisat, 
“Wise sir, with such wisdom as yours, why not seize the kingdom?” 
“ Sire, if I wished it, this day I could take all the kingdoms of India and 
slay all the kings; but it is not the wise man’s part to gain glory by 
slaying others.” “ Wise sir, a great multitude is in distress, being unable 
to get out ; open the tunnel door and spai-e their lives.” He opened the 
door ; all the tunnel became a blaze of light, the people were comfoi’ted, 
all the kings with their retinue came out and approached the sage, who 

^ Op. p, 178 abom 

® Beading for (so Burmese version). 
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stood in the wide courtyard with the king. [461] Then those kings said : 

“ Wise sir, you have given us our lives; if the door had remained shut 
for a little while longer, all would have died there.” “My lords, this 
is not the first time your lives have been saved by me.” “When, wise 
sir?” “Do you remember when all the kingdoms of India had been 
conquered except our city, and when you went to the park of Uttara- 
paficMa ready to drink the cup of victory 1” “Yes, wise sir.” “Then 
this king, with Kevatta, by evil device had poisoned the drink and food, 
and intended to mui’der you ; but I did not wish you to die a foul death 
Ijefore me ; so 1 seat in my men, and broke all the vessels, and thwarted 
their plan, and gave you your lives.” They all in fear asked Culani, 
“Is this true, sire?” “Indeed what I did was by Kevatte’.s advice; 
the sage speaks truth.” Then they all embraced the Great Being, and 
said, “Wise sir, you have been the salvation of us all, you have saved 
our lives.” They all bestowed ornaments upon him in respect, The sage 
said to the king, “Fear not, sire; the fault lay in association with a 
wicked friend. Ask pardon of the kings.” The king said, “I did the 
thing because of a bad man: it was my fault; pardon me, never will 
I do such a thing again.” He received their pardon; they confessed 
their faults to each other, and became friends. Then the king sent for 
plenty of all sorts of food, perfumes and garlands, and for seven days 
they all took their pleasure in the tunnel, and entered the city, and 
did great honour to the Great Being; and the king surrounded by the 
hundred and one princes sat on a great throne, and desiring to keep the 
sage in his court, he said, 

“ Support, and honour, double allowance of food and wages, and other great 
bcK)ns I give ; eat ami enjoy at will : but do jiot return to V^cdeha ; what can he 
do for you V’ 

[462J But the sage declined in these words : 

“ When one deserts a patron, sire, for the ^ko of gain, it is a disgrace 
to both oneself and the other. While Vedeha lives I coiild not be another’s 
man ; while Vedeha remains, I could not live in another’.s kingdom.” 

Then tlie king said to him, “Well, sir, when your king attains to 
godhead, promise me to come hither.” “If I live, I will come, sire.” 
So the king did him great honour for seven days, and after that as he 
took his leave, he recited a stanza, promising to give him this and that : 

“ I give you a thousand nihkkas of gold, eighty villages in Kfisi, four hundred 
female slaves, and a hundred wives. Take all your army, and go in peace, 
Mahosadha.” 

And he replied : “ Sire, do not trouble about your family. When ray 
king went back to his country, I told him to treat Queen Handa as his 
own mother, and Paflcalacanda as his younger brother, and I married 
your daughter to him with the ceremonial sprinkling. I will soon send 
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back your mother, wife, aiitl sou,” “ Good ! ” said the king, and gave 
him a dowry for his daughter, men slaves and women slaves, dress and 
ornaments, gold and precious metal, decorated elephants and horses and 
eliariots. He then gave orders for the army to execute : [463] 

“ Let them give even double quantity to the elephants and horses, let them 
content charioteers and footmen with food and drink.” 


This said, he dismissed the s 


s with these words : 


“ Go’ wise sir, taking elephants, horses, chariots, and footmen ; let King 
Vedeha see you back in Mithik.” 

Thus he dismissed tlie sage with great honour. And tlie Imndred and 
one kings did honour to the Great Being, and gave him rich gifts. And 
the spies who had been on service with them surrounded the sage. With 
a great company he set out ; and on the way, he sent men to receive the 
of those villages which King Crdani had given him. Then he 
arrived at the kingdom of Vedeha. 

Now Senaka had placed a man in the way, to watch and see whether 
Culani came or not, and to tell him of the coming of anyone. He 
the Great Being at three leagues off, and returning told how the sage 
was returning with a great company. With this news he went to the 
The king also looking out by a window in the upper storey saw 
the greAt host, ami was friglitened, “The Great Being’s company is small, 
this is very large ; can it be Cujani come himself?” He put this question 
jis follows ; 

“ Elephants, horses, chariots, footmen, a great army is visilde, with four 
divisions, terrible in iisjiect ; what does it mean, wise sirs ? ” 

Senaka replied : 

“ The greatest joy is what you see, sire ; Mahosadha is safe, with all his 


cine said to this, “Senaka, the wise man's army is small, this 
“Sire, King Gujani must have been pleased with 
have given this host to him.” The king pro- 
t>y beat of drum t 

“ Let the city be decorated to welcome the return of the wise man.” 

The townspeople obeyed. The wise man entered the city and came to 
the king’s palace ; then the king rose, and embraced him, and returning 
to his throne spoke pleasantly to him r 

“ As four men leave a corpse in the cemetery, so we left you in the kingdom 
of Karapilliya and returned. But you — by what colour, or what means, or what 
device aid you save yourself?” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ By one purpose, Vedeha, I overmastered another, by plan I outdid plan, 
dor, and I encompassed the king as the ocean encompasses India.” 
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This pleased the king. Then the other told him of the gift which 
King Culani had made : 

“A thousand nikkkas of gold were given to me, and eighty villages in Kiisi, 
four hundred slave women, and a hundred wives, and with all the army I have 
returned safe home.” 

Then the king, exceedingly pleased and overjoyed, uttered this pious 
hymn in praise of the Great Being’s merit : 

[465] “Happiness truly comes by living with the wi.se. A.s birds from a 
closed cage, m fish from a net, so Mahosadha set us free when we were in the 
hands of our enemies.” 

Senaka answei’ed him thus : 

“ Even so, .sire, there is happiae.ss with a wi.se man. As birds from a clo,sed 
cage, a.s fi.sb from the net, so Maho.sadha set us free when we were in the hands 
of our enemies.” 

Then the king set the drum of festival beating around the city ; 
“Let there be a fe.stival for seven days, and let all who have goodwill 
to me do honour and service to the wise man.” The Ma,ster thus ex- 
plained it : . 

“ Let them sound all manner of lutes, drums and bilwrs, let eonchs of 
Magadlia boom, merrily roll the kettledrums.” 

Townsfolk and countryfolk in general, eager to do honour to the sage, 
on hearing the proclamation made merry with a will. The MiCster ex- 
plained it thus : 

“Women and maids, vesiya and brahmin wive,s, brought plenty of food and 
drink to the sage. Elephant drivel’s, lifeguanlsmen, charioteers, footmen, all 
did the like ; and ,so did all the people from country and villages assembled. 
The multitude were glad to see the .sage returned, and at his reception shawls 
were waved in the air.” 

[466] At the end of the festival, the Great Being went to the palace 
and said, “Sire, King Culanl’s mother and wife and son should be sent 
back at once.” “Very good, my son, send them back.” So he .shewed 
all respect to those three, and entertained also the host that had come 
with him ; thus he sent the three back, well attended, with his own men, 
and the hundred wives and the four hundred slave women whom the 
king had given him, he sent with Queen Nanda, and the company that 
came with him he also sent. When this great company reached the city 
of TJttarapaficala, the king asked his mother, “Did King Vedeha treat 
you well, my mother?” “My son, what are you saying? he treated 
me with the .same honour as if I had been a goddess.” Then she told 
how Queen Nanda had been treated as a mother, and Paficalacairda 
as a younger brother. This pleased the king very much, and he sent a 
rich gift; and from that time forward both lived in friendship and amity k 

1 Mahaummagga-hha^am nitfhitam. 
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Now Pancalacaiidi was very dear and precious to the king; and 
in the second year she bore him a son. In his tenth year, King Vedeha 
died. The Bodhisafc raised the royal parasol for him, and asked leave 
to go to his grandfather, King CulanT. The boy said, “ Wise sir, do 
not leave mo in my childhood ; I will honour you as a father.” And 
PancalacaiulT said, “ Wise sir, there is none to protect us if you go ; 
do not go.” Bub he replied, “My promise has V)een given; I cannot 
but go.” So amidst the lamentations of the multitude, he departwl with 
his stirvauts, and came to Uttarapaftcala city. The king liearing of his 
arrival came to meet him, aiid led him into the city with great pomp, and 
gave him a great house, and besides the eighty villages given at first, 
[467] gave him another present; and he served that king. At that time 
a religious woman, named BherT, used to take her meals constantly in 
the palace ; she was wise and learned, and she had never seen the Great 
Being before ; she heard the report that the wise Maho.sadha was serving 
the king. He also had never seen her before, but he heard that a religious 
woman named Bheri had her meals in the palace. Now Queen Nanda 
was ill pleased with the Bodhisat, because he had separated lier from her 
husband’s love, and caused her annoyance ; so she sent for five women 
whom slie trusted, and said, “Watch for a fault in the wise man, and 
let us try to make him fall out with the king,” So they went about 
looking for an occasion against him. And one day it so happened that 
this religious woman after her meal was going forth, and caught sight 
of the Bodhisat in the courtyard on his way to wait on the king. He 
saluted her, and stood .still. She thought, “This they say is a wise man ; 
I will see whether ho be wi.se or no,” So she asked him a question by 
a gesture of the hand : looking towards the Bodhisat, she opened her 
hand. Her idea u-^as to enquire whether the king took good care or 
not of this wise man whom he liad brought from another country. When 
the Bodhisat saw that she was asking him a question by gesture, he 
answered it by clenching his fist : what he meant was, “Your reverence^, 
the king brought me here in fulfilment of a promise, and now he keeps his 
fist tight closed and gives me nothing.” She understood ; and stretching 
out her hand she rubbed her head, as much as to say, “ Wise sir, if you 
are displeased, why do you not become an ascetic like me?” At this 
the Great Being stroked his stomach, as who should say, “Your reverence', 
there are many that I have to support, and that is why I do not become 
an ascetic.” After this dumb questioning she returned to her dwelling, 
and the Great Being saluted her and went in to the king. Now the 
queen's confidantes saw all this from a window ; and coming before 
the king, they said, “My lord, Mahosadha has made a plot with Bheri 

1 uifyo in hotli cases; the u. 8. maac. has apparently become stereotyped. The 
Burmese version has a male ascetic in this story. 
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the ascetic to seize your kingdom, and he is your enemy.” So they 
slandered him. “What have you heard or seen?” the king asked, 
[468] They said, “ Sire, as the ascetic was going out after her meal, 
seeing the Great Being, she opened her hand ; as who should say, ‘ Oannot 
you crush the king flat like the palm of the hand or a threshing-floor, 
and seize the kingdom for yourself?’ And Mahosadha clenched his fist, 
making as though he held a sword, as who should say, ‘In a few days 
I will cut olF his head and get him into my power.’ She signalled, ‘Cut 
off his head,’ by rubbing her own head with her hand ; the Great Being 
signalled, ‘I will cut him in half,’ by rubbing his belly. Be vigilant, 
sire! Mahosadha ought to be put to death.” The king, hearing this, 
thought, “I cannot hurt this wise man; I will question the ascetic.” 
Next day accordingly, at the time of her meal, he came up and asked, 
“Madam, have you seen wise Mahosadha?” “Yes, sire, yesterday, as 
I was going out after my meal.” “ Did you have any conversation to- 
gether ? ” “ Conversation ? no j but I had heard of his wisdom, and in 

order to try it I asked him, by dumb signs, shutting my hand, whether 
the king was openhanded to him or closefisted, did he treat him with 
kindness or not. He closed his fist, implying that his master had made 
him come hither in fulfilment of a promise, and now gave him nothing. 
Then I rubbed my head, to enquire why he did not become an ascetic 
if he were not satisfied; he stroked his belly, meaning that there were 
many for him to feed, many bellies to fill, and therefore he did not 
become an ascetic.” “ And is Mahosadha a wise man ? ” “ Yes, indeed, 
sire : in all the earth there is not his like for wisdom.” After hearing 
her account, the king dismissed her. After she had gone, the sage came 
to wait upon the king; and the king asked him, “Have you seen, sir, 
the ascetic Bheri?” “Yes, sire, I saw her yesterday on her way out, and 
she asked me a question by dumb signs, and I answered her at once.” 
And he told the story as she had done. The king in his pleasure that 
day gave him the post of commander-in-chief, and put him in sole charge. 
Great was his glory, second only to the king’s. He thought: “The king 
all at once [469] has given me exceeding great renown; this is what 
kings do even when they wish to slay. Suppose I try the king to see 
whether he has goodwill towards me or not. No one else will be able 
to find this out; but the ascetic Bheri is full of wisdom, and she will 
find a way,” So taking a quantity of flowers and scents, he went to 
the ascetic and, after saluting her, said, “Madam, since you told the 
king of my merits, the king has overwhelmed me with splendid gifts; 
but whether he does it in sincerity or not I do not know. It would 
be well if you could find out for me the king’s mind.” She promised 
to do so; and next day, as she was going to the palace, the Question 
of Dakarakkhasa the Water-Demon came into her mind. Then this 
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occurred to her: “I must not be like a spy, but I must find an op- 
portunity to ask the question, and discover whether the king has good- 
will to the wise man.” So she went. And after her meal, she sat still, 
and the king saluting her sat down on one side. Then she thought, “ If 
the king bears illwill to the sage, and when he is asked the question 
if he declares his illwill in the presence of a number of people, that will 
not do; I will ask him apart.” She said, “ Sire, I wish to speak to you 
in private.” The king sent his attendants away. She said, “ I want to 
ask your majesty a question.” “Ask, madam, and if I know it I will 
reply.” Then she recited the first stanza in the Question of Dakarak- 
khasa' : 

“ If there were seven of you voyaging on the ocean, and a demon seeking for 
a human sacrifice should seize the ship, in what order would you give them up 
and save yourself from the water-demon ? ” 

[470] The king answered by another stanza, in all sincerity : 

“ First I would give ray mother, next my wife, next my brother, fourth my 
friend, fifth ray brahmin, sixth myself, but I would not give up Mahosadha.” 

Thus the ascetic discovered the goodwill of the king towards the Great 
Being ; but his merit was not published thereby, so she thought of some- 
thing else ; “ In a large company I will praise the merits of these others, 
and the king will praise the wise man’s merit instead; thus the wise 
man's merit will he made as clear as the moon shining in the sky.” So 
she collected all the denizens of the inner palace, and in their presence 
asked the same question and received the same answer; then she said, 
“Sire, you say that you would give first your mother: but a mother 
is of great merit, and your mother is not as other mothers, she is very 
useful.” And she recited her merits in a couple of stanzas : 

“ She reared you and she brought you forth, and for a long time was kind to 
you, when Chambh! offended against you she was wise and saw what was for 
your good, and by putting a counterfeit in your place she saved you from harm. 
Such a mother, who gave you life, your own mother who bore you in her womb, 
for what fault could you give her to the water-demon* ? ” 

^ Mentioned in V. 76 (p. 42 of translation). 

* Cfllani’s father was named Mahaoulani; and when the child was young, the 
mother committed adultery with the chaplain Ohambhi, then poisoned her husband 
and made the brahmin king in his place, and became his queen. One day [471] the 
boy said he was hungry, and she gave him molasses to eat : but flies swarmed about 
it, so the boy, to get rid of the flies, dropt some upon the ground and drove away 
those that were near him. The flies flew away and settled on the molasses that was 
on the ground. So he ate his sweetmeat, washed his hands, rinsed his mouth, and 
went away. But the brahmin, seeing this, thought: “ If he has found out this way of 
getting rid of the flies, when he grows up he will take the kingdom from me; so I will 
kill him now." He told Queen Talaia, and she said, “Very good, my lord ; I killed my 
husband for love of you, and what is the boy to me ? But let us kill him secretly." 
So she deceived the brahmin. But bmng clever and skilful she hit on a plan. Sending 
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[472] To this the king replied, “Many are my mother’s virtues, and 
I acknowledge her claims upon me, but mine are still more numerousS” 
and then he described her faults in a couple of stanzas : 

“ Like a young girl she wears ornaments which she ought not to use, she 
mocks unseasonably at doorkeepers and guards, unbidden she sends messages 
to rival kings ; and for these faults I would give her to the water-demon.” 

for the cook, she said to him, “ Friend, my son prince Ciilani and your son young 
Dhanusekha were horn on one day, they have grown up together in friendship. The 
brahmin Ohambhi wants to kill my son; prithee save his life ! ” He was willing, and 
asked how. “Let my son,” she said, “be often in your house; you and he must 
both sleep in the great kitchen for several days to avoid suspicion. When all is safe, 
put a heap of sheep’s bones in the place where you lie, and at the time when men go to 
sleep, set fire to the kitchen, and without a word to anyone take my son and yours, 
go out by the house door, and go to another country, and protect my son’s life without 
letting anyone know that he is a prince.” He promised, and she gave him a quantity 
of treasure. He did as she bade, and went with the boy to the city of Sagala in the 
Madda kingdom, where he served the king ; he dismissed his former cook and took 
this in his place. The two boys used to go to the palace with him. The king asked 
whose sons they were; the cook said they were his. “Surely they are not alike!” 
said the king. “ They had different mothers,” he said. As time went on they played 
about in the palace with the king’s daughter. Then Culani and the princess, from 
seeing each other constantly, fell in love. In the playroom, the prince used to make 
the princess fetch his ball or dice; if she would not, he hit her on the head and made 
her cry; the king hearing her cry asked who had done it, and the nurses would come 
to enquire; but the princess thought, “If I say he did it, my father will play the 
king over Mm,” and for love of Mm she wotdd not teU, but said no one had struck 
her. But one day the king saw Mm do it; and he thought, “ This lad is not like the 
cook, he is handsome and attractive and very fearless ; he cannot be Ms son.” So 
after that he shewed favour to the lad. The nurses used to bring food for the 
princess in the playroom, and she gave some to the other children; they used to go 
down on their knees to take it, but prince Culani without stopping Ms play put out 
his hand for it as he stood. The king saw tMs. One day, Cillani’s ball ran under 
the king’s litHe couch. The lad went to get it, but in pride of his own majesty 
[472] pulled it out with a stick, that he might not bend under the bed of a foreign 
king. When the king saw this, he felt sure that the lad was no cook’s son; so he 
sent for the cook, and asked him whose son he was. “ Mine, my lord,” he said. 
“ I know who is your son and who is not ; tell me the truth — if you do not, you are a 
dead man,” and he drew his sword. The cook, terrified out of Ms wits, said, “ My 
lord, I will tell you, but I ask you for secrecy.” The king granted Ms request, and 
promised immunity. Then he told the truth. Then the king adorned Ms daughter, 
and gave her to the lad for Ms handmaiden.— Now on the day when these ran away, 
there was a great outcry throughout the city, “The cook and Ms son and prince 
Ciilanf are burnt up in the kitchen I ” Queen Talata, hearing it, told the brahmin that 
his wish had been fulfilled, and they were all three burnt up in the kitchen. He was 
highly pleased, and Queen Talata, shewing him the goat’s bones as prince Cnlanfs, 
had them burnt. 

^ The text can hardly be right. agtinS is wanted, as the context shews, and imm' 
is not wanted. The Burmese version has “her faults are more than the virtues." 
Bef&d pan* ev' agma ? 
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[473] “ So be it, sire ; yet your wife has much merit,” and she declared 
her merit thus : 

“She is chief amongst womankind, she is exceeding gracious of speech, 
devoted, virtuous, who cleaves to you like your shadow, not given to anger, 
prudent, wise, who sees your good: for what fault would ymr give your wife 
to the water-demon ?” 

He described her faults : 

“ By her sensual attractions she has made me subject to evil influence, and 
asks what she should not for her sons. In my passion I give her many and 
many a gift ; I relinquish what is very hard to give, and afterwards I bitterly 
repent : for that fault I would give my wife to the water-demon.” 

The ascetic said, “ Be it so : but your younger brother Prince Tikhina- 
manti is useful to you ; for what fault would you give him ? 

|■474] “He who gave prosperity to the people, and when you were living in 
foreign parts brought you back home, he whom great wealth could not influence, 
peerless bowman and hero, Tikhinamaiiti : for what fault would you give your 
brother to the water-demon ^ '1 ” 

The king described his fault : 

“He thinks, ‘I gave prosperity to the people, I brought him back home 
when ho was living in foreign parts, great wealth could not influence me, I 
am a peerless bowman and hero, and sharp in counsel, by me he was made 
king.’ He does not come to wait on mo, madam, as he used to do j that is 
the fault for which I would give ray brother to the water-demon.” 

[475] The ascetic said, “So much for your brother’s fault: but Prince 
Bhanusekha is devoted in his love for you, and very useful ” ; and she 
described his merit : 

“In one night both you and Dhamisekhava were born here, both called 
Panoala, friends and companions: through all your life he ha.s followed you, 
your joy and pain were his, zealous and careful by night and day in all service : 
for what fault would you give your friend to the water-demon ? ” 

^ He was born while his mother lived with the brahmin. When he grew up, the 
brahmin put a sword in hia hand, told him to take it and stand by him. He, thinking 
that the brahmin was his father, did so. But one of the courtiers told him that he 
was not that man’s son. “ When you were in your mother’s womb,” said he, “ Queen 
Talata murdered the king and made this man king instead; you are the son of King 
Mahaoulani.” He was angry, and determined to find a way to kill the brahmin. He 
entered the palace, and gave the sword to one servant, and then said to another, 
“ Make a brawl at the palace gate, and declare that this sword is yours." Then he 
went in, and they began brawling. The prince sent a messenger to enquire what the 
noise was. He returned and said it was a quarrel about the sword. The brahmin 
hearing it asked, what sword ? The prince said, “ Is the sword which you gave me 
another’s property? ’’ “ What have you said, my son ! ’’ *’ Well, shall I send for it? 
will you recognize it ? " He sent for it, and, drawing it from the scabbard, said, “ Look 
at it”; on pretence of shewing it to the brahmin he went up to him, and with one 
blow cut off his head, which dropt at his feet. Then he cleansed the palace, and 
decorated the city, and was proclaimed king. Then his mother told him how prince 
Gulan! was living in Madda; whereupon the prince went thither with an army and 
brought back his brother and made him king. 
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Then the king described his fault : 

“ Madam, through all my life he used to make merry with me, and to-day 
also he makes free excessively for the same reason. If I talk in secret with 
my wife, in he comes unbidden and unannounced. Give him a chance and 
an opening, he acts shamelessly and disrespectfully. That is the fault for which 
I would give my friend to the water-demon.” 

The ascetic said, “So much for his fault,* but the chaplain is very 
useful to you,” and she described his merit : 

“ He is clever, knows all omens and sounds, skilled in signs and dreams, 
goings out and comings in, [476] understands all the tokens in earth and air 
and stars : for what fault would you give the brahmin to the water-demon 1 ” 

The king explained his fault : 

“ Even in company he stares at me with open eyes ; therefore I would give 
this rascal with his puckered brows to the water-demon.” 

Then the ascetic said : “ Sire, you say you would give to the water- 
demon all these five, beginning with your mother, and that you would 
give your own life for the wise Mahoaadha, not taking into account your 
great glory ; what merit do you see in him H ” and she recited these 
stanzas : 

“ Sire, jrou dwell amidst your courtiers in a great continent surrounded by 
the sea, with the ocean in place of an encircling wall : lord of the earth, with 
a mighty empire, victorious, sole emperor^ your glory has become great. You 
have sixteen thousand women drest in jewels and ornaments, women of all 
nations, resplendent like maidens divine. Thus provided for every need, every 
desire fulfilled, you have lived long in happiness and bliss. Then by what reason 
or what cause do you sacrifice your precious life to jirotect the sago ?” 

[477] On hearing this, he recited the following stanzas in praise of the 
wise man’s merit : 

“Since Mahosadha, madam, came to me, I have not seen the stedfast man 
do the most trifling wrong. If I should die before him at any time, he would 
bring happiness to my sons and grandsons. He knows all things, past or future. 
This man without sin I would not give to the water-demon.” 

Thus this Birth came to its appropriate end. Then the ascetic thought: 
“ This is not enough to shew forth the wise man’s merits ; I will make 
them known to all people in the city, like one that spreads scented oil 
over the surface of the sea.” So taking the king with her, she came 
down from the palace, and prepared a seat in the palace courtyard, and 
made him sit there; then gathering the iieople together, she asked the 
king that Question of the Water-Demon over again from the beginning ; 
and when he had answered it as described above, she addressed the people 
thus : 

“Hear this, men of PancSJa, which OtilanI has said. To protect the wise 
man he sacrifices his own precious life. [478] His mother’s life, his wife’s and 
his brother’s, his friend’s life and his own, Paficftla is ready to sacrifice. So 
marvellous is the power of wisdom, so clever and so intelligent, for good in this 
world and for happiness in the next.” 
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So like one that places the topmost pinnacle upon a heap of treasure, 
she put the pinnacle on her demonstration of the Great Being’s merit. 

Here endeth the Question of the Water-Demon , and here endeth also 
the whole tale of the Great Tunnel. 

This is the identification of the Birth : 

“ XJppalavannI was Bherl, Suddhodana was the wise man’s father, Mahamaya 
his mother, the beautiful Bimba was Amara, Ananda was the parrot, Sariputta 
was Cfllanl, Mahosadha was the lord of the world : thus tmderstand the Birth. 
Devadutta was Kevatta, Gullanandika was Talata, Sundarl was Pancalacandl, 
YasassikS was the queen, Arabattha was Kavinda, Potthapada was Pukku^, 
Pilotika was Devinda, Saecaka was Senaka, Ditthamangaiika was- Queen Udum- 
bara, Kundall was the maynah bird, and Laludayl was Vedeha.” 
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[479] “STw 6oon«,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling near 
Kamlavatthu in the Banyan Grove, about a shower of rain. 

when the Master turning the precious Wheel of the Law came in due 
course to KAjagaha, where he spent the winter, with Elder UdSyi leading the 
way, and attended by twenty thousand saints, he entered Kapilavatthu : where- 
upon the Sakya princes gathered together to see the chief of their clan. They 
inspected the Blessed One’s abode, saying, “ A delightful place this Banyan 
Grove, worthy of Sakka,” Then they made all due provision for guarding it ; 
and making ready to meet him with fragrant posies in their hands, they sent 
first all the youngest boys and girls of the township drest in their best, next the 
princes and princesses, and amongst these themselves did honour to the Master 
with fragrant flowers and powders, escorting the Blessed One as far as the 
Banyan Park; where the Blessed One took his seat, surrounded by twenty 
thousand saints upon the Buddha’s goodly seat, which was appointed for him. 
Now the Sakiyas are a proud and stiff-necked race ; and they, thinking within 
themselves, “ Siddhattha’s boy is younger than we ; he is our younger brother, 
our nephew, our grandson,” said to the younger princes ; “You do him obeisance ; 
we wilt sit behind you.” As they sat there without doing obeisance to him, the 
Blessed One, perceiving their intent, thought to himself: “My kinsfolk do me no 
obeisance ; well, I will make them do so.” So he caused to arise in him that 
ecstasy which is based on transcendent faculty, rose up into the air, and as 
though shaking off the dust of his feet upon their heads, performed a miracle 
like the twofold miracle at the foot of the knot-mango tree^. The king, seeing 
this wonder, said, “Sir, on the day of your birth, when I saw your feet placed 
upon the head of Brahmin Kajadevala who had come to do you obeisance, I did 
obeisance to you, and that was the first time. On the day of the Plowing 
PestivaP, when you sate on the royal seat under the shade of a rose-apple tree, 

^ Dakarakhhasa-paflho nifpMtQ. . 

“ See No. 483 (trans. |v. 107). 

® See Hardy, Manual, p. 160; and Yol, iv, p. 104 of this translation. 
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when I saw that the shadow of the tree moved not, I did obeisancje to your feet j 
and that was the second time. And now again, I see a miracle which never I 
saw before, and do obeisance to your feet : this is trfee third time.” But when 
the king had thus done obeisance, not one Sakiya could sit still and refrain, 
they did obeisance one and all. 

The Blessed One, having thus made his kinsfolk do him obeisance, came down 
from the air and sat upon the appointed seat ; when the Blessed One was there 
seated, his kinsfolk were made wise, and sat with peace in their hearts. Then 
a great cloud arose, and burnt in a shower of rain : down came the rain red and 
with a loud noise, and those who desired to be wet were wetted, [480] but he 
who did not, had not even a drop fallen upon his body. All who saw it 
were astonished at the miracle, and cried one to another—*' Lo a marvel ! lo 
a miracle ! lo the power of the Buddhas, on whose kinsfolk such a shower of 
rain is falling ! ” On hearing this, the Buddha said : “ This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that a great shower of rain has fallen upon my kinsfolk” ; and 
then, at their request, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, a king named Sivi, reigning in the city of J etuttara 
in the kingdom of Sivi, had a son named Safljaya. When the lad came 
of age, the king brought him a princess named Phusati, daughter of 
king Madda, and handed over the kingdom to him, making Phusati his 
queen consort. Her former connexion with the world was as follows. 
In the ninety-first age from this, a Teacher arose in the world named 
Vipassi. Whilst he was dwelling in the deer-park of Kheraa, near the 
city of BandhumatT, a certain king sent to King Bandhuma a golden 
wreath worth a hundred thousand pieces of money, with precious sandal 
wood. Now the king had two daughters ; and being desirous to give this 
present to them, he gave the sandal wood to the elder and the golden 
wreath to the younger. But both declined to use these gifts for them- 
selves ; and with the intent to offer them in respect to the Master, they 
said to the king : “ Father, we will offer to the Dasabala this sandal wood 
and this golden wreath.” To this the king gave his consent. So the elder 
princess powdered the sandal wood, and filled with the powder a golden 
box ; and the younger sister caused the golden wreath to be made into 
a golden necklet, and laid it in a golden box. Then they both proceeded 
to the hermitage in the deer-park ; and the elder sister, reverently sprink- 
ling the Dasabala’s golden body with the sandal wood powder, scattered 
the rest in his cell, and said this prayer*: “ Sir, in time to come, may I be 
the mother of a Buddha like you.” The younger reverently placed upon 
the Dasabala’s golden body the gold-lace necklet which had been made out 
of the golden wreath, and pi’ayed, “Sir, until I attain sainthood, may this 
ornament never part from my body.” And the Master granted their 
prayers. 

[481] Both these, after their life was past, came into being in the 
world of gods. The elder sister, passing from the world of gods to the 
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world of men and back again, at the end of the ninety -first age became 
Queen Maya mother of the Buddha. The younger sister passing to and 
fro in like manner, in the time of the Dasabala Kassapa became the 
daughter of King Kiki ; and being born with the semblance of a necklet 
upon her neck and shoulders, beautiful as though drawn by a painter, 
she was named Uracchada. When she was a girl of sixteen years, she 
heard a pious utterance of the Master, and attained to the fruit of the 
First Path, and so the very same day she attained sainthood, and then 
entered the Order, and entered Nirvana. 

Now King Kiki had seven other daxxghters, whose names were : 

“Samanil, SamanS, the holy Sister Gutta, 

Bhikkhudasika,* and Dhamma and Sudhamma, 

And of the sisters the seventh Sarhghadasi.” 

Tn this manifestation of the Buddha, these sisters were — 

“Khema, Uppalavanna, the third was Patacara, 

Qotama, Dhammadiuna, and sixthly Mahamaya, 

And of this band of sisters the seventh was Visakha.” 

Now of these Phusati became Sudhamma; who did good deeds and 
gave alms, and by fruit of the offering of sandal wood done to Buddha 
Vipassi, had her body as it were sprinkled with choice sandal wood. Then 
passing to and fro between the worlds of men and of gods, eventually she 
became chief queen of Sakka king of the gods. After her days there 
were done*, and the five customary signs were to be seen, Sakka king of 
the gods, realizing that her time was exhausted, escorted her with great 
glory to the pleasaunco in Nandana gi’ove; then as she reclined on 
a richly adorned seat, he, sitting beside it, said to her ; “ Dear Phusati, 
ten boons I grant you : choose.” With these words, he uttered the first 
stanza in this Great Vessantara Birth with its thousand stanzas : 

“Ten boons I give thee, Phusati, 0 beauteous lady bright: 

Choose thou whatever on the earth is precious in thy sight.” 

[482] Thus came she to be established in the world of gods by the 
preaching in the Great Vessantara. 

But she, not knowing the circumstances of her re-birth, felt faint, and 
said the second stanza ; 

“ Glory to thee, 0 king of gods ! what sin is done by me. 

To send me jEh>m this lovely place as winds blow down a tree?” 

And Sakka perceiving her despondency uttered two stanzas : 

“Dear art thou still as thou hast been, and sin thou hast not done: 

I speak because thy merit now is all used up and gone. 

Now thy dmarture is at hand, the hour of death draws nigh ; 

Ten boons I offer thee to choose ; then choose, before thou die,” 


^ I.e. before she became the mother of Buddha. 
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Hearing these words of Sakka, and convinced that she must die, she 
said, choosing the boons h 

^ King Saicka, lord of beings all, a boon hath granted me : 

I bless him : craving that my life in Sivi’s realm may be. 

Black eyes, black pupils like a fawn, black eyebrows may I have, 

And Phusatl my name: this boon, 0 bounteous one, I crave, 

A son be mine, revered by kings, famed, glorious, debonair, 

Bounteous, ungrudging, one to lend a ready ear to prayer. 

And while the babe is in my womb let not my figure go, 

Let it be slim and graceful like a finely fashioned how. 

[483] Still, Sakka, may my breasts be firm, nor white-haired may I be^j 
My body all unblemished, may I set the death-doomed free®. 

Mid herons’ cries, and peacocks’ calls, with waiting women fair, 

Poets and bards to sing our praise, shawls waving in the air^, 

When rattling on the painted door the menial calls aloud, 

‘God bless King Sivil come to meat!’ be I bis queen avowed,” 

Sakka said : 

“ Know that these boons, my lady bright, which I have granted thee, 

In Sivi kingdom, beauteous one, all ten fulfilled shall be.” 

[484] “So spake the monarch of the gods, the great Sujampati, 

Called Vasava, well pleased to grant a boon to Phusatl,” 

When she had thus chosen her boons, she left that world, and was 
conceived in the womb of King Madda’s queen* ; and when she was born, 
because her body was as it were sprinkled with the perfume of sandal 
wood, on her name-day they called her by the name Phusati. She grew 
up amidst a great company of attendants until in her sixteenth year she 
surpassed all other in beauty. At that time Prince Safijaya, sou of the 
King of Sivi, was to be invested with the White Umbrella; the princess 
was sent for to be his bride, and she was made Queen Consort at the head 
of sixteen thousand women; wherefore it is said — 

“ Next born a princess, Phusatl was to the city led 
Jetuttara, ana there anon to SaSjaya was wed.” 

The Ten Boons, according to the scholiast, are; (1) to be chief queen, (2) to have 
dark eyes, (3) to have dark eyebrows, (4) to be named Phusatl, (5) to have a son, (6) to 
keep her figure slim, (7) that her breasts be firm, (8) not to become grey-haired, (9) to 
have soft skin, (10) to save the condemned. This section is called X>asa~vara-gathcl. 

^ Beading n’assan tu for nassantu, Cf. the Burmese version, p. 7: “grant that 
my hair may not whiten.” 

® I.e. may I be fair enough to keep my influence over the king. 

* The compound hhujjatecalakkhakuhinne I cannot understand. It may contain 
khujja ‘humpback’ and cefaka ‘slave’; but the second part may possibly represent 
some such word as celam ‘cloth,’ or even cehtkkhepa ‘waving of cloths in token of 
joy,’ The next compound I translate as though it were autamagadha‘‘y&a FausbeU 
suggests in his note. Citraggalerughmite seems to contain aggala ‘a peg ’ and uggho- 
aita ‘sounded,’ in some form; the scholiast uses the word ‘ door.’ 

* Here the story proper begins ; we have returned to the time referred to in the 
introduction, p. 247. 
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Saftjaya loved her lief and dearly. ISTow Sakka pondering remembered 
hovir that nine of his ten boons given to Phusati were fulfilled. “ But one 
is left unfulfilled,” he thought, “a goodly son; this I will fulfil for her.” 
At that time the Great Being was in the Heaven of the Thirty-Three, 
and his time was done; perceiving which Sakka approached him, and 
said, “Venerable Sir, you must enter the world of men; without delay 
you must be conceived in the womb of Phusati, Queen Consort of the 
King of Sivi.” 

With these words, asking the consent of the Great Being and the 
sixty thousand sons of the gods who were destined to re-birth, he went to 
his own place. The Great Being came down and was re-born there, and 
the sixty thousand gods were born in the families of sixty thousand 
courtiers. Phusati, when the Great Being was conceived in her womb, 
finding herself with child, desired six alms-halls to be built, one at each 
of the four gates, one in the middle of the city, and one at her own door; 
that each day she might distribute six hundred thousand pieces. The 
king, learning how it was with her, consulted the fortune-tellers, who 
said, “ Great King, in thy wife’s womb is conceived a being devoted to 
almsgiving, who will never be satisfied with giving.” Hearing this he 
was pleased, and made a practice of giving as before said. 

[486] From the time of the Bodhisat’s conception, there was no end 
one might say to the king’s revenixe; by the influence of the king’s 
goodness, the kings of all India sent him presents. 

Now the queen while with child remained with her large company of 
attendants, until ten months were fulfilled, and then she wished to visit 
the city. She informed the king, who caused the city to be decorated like 
to a city of the gods : he set his queen in a noble chariot, and made 
procession about the city rightwise. When they had reached the midst 
of the Vessa^ quarter, the pains of travail* seized upon her. They told 
the king, and then and there he caused a lying-in chamber to be made 
and made her go there; and then she brought forth a son; wherefore it 
is said — 

“ Ten months she bore me in her womb ; procession then they made ; 

And Phusati in Vessa Street of me was brought to bed.” 

The Great Being came from his mother’s womb free from impurity, 
open-eyed, and on the instant holding out his hand to his mother, he said, 
“ Mother, I wish to make some gift ; is there anything ? ” She replied, 
“ Yes, my son, give as you will,” and dropped a purse of a thousand pieces 
into the outstretched hand. Three times the Great Being spoke as soon as 
born: in the XJmmagga Birth, in this Birth, and in his last Birth. On 

* kammc^avatd. 
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his name-day, because he was bom in the Vessa Street, they gave him the 
name Vessantara ; wherefore it is said : 


“ My name not from the mother’s side nor from the father’s came ; 
As I was born in Vessa Street, Vessantara’s my name” 


On his very birthday, a female flying elephant brought a young one, 
esteemed to be of lucky omen, white all over, and left it in the royal 
stables. Because this creature came to supply a need of the Great Being, 
they named it Paccaya. The king appointed four times sixty ’ nurses for 
the Great Being, neither too tail nor too short, and free from all other 
fault, with sweet milk ; he appointed also nurses for the sixty thousand 
children born with him, and so he grew up surrounded by this great 
company of sixty thousand children. The king caused to be made a 
prince’s necklace with a hundred thousand pieces of money, and gave it to 
his son j but he, being of four or five years of age, [486] gave it away to 
his nurses, nor would he take it back when they wished to give it. They 
told this to the king, who said, “ What my son has given is well given ; be 
it a Brahmin’s gift,” and had another necklace made. But the prince still 
in his childhood gave this also to his nurses, and so nine times over. 

When he was eight years old, as he reclined on his couch, the boy 
thought to himself : “All that I give comes from without, and this does 
not satisfy me •, I wish to give something of my very own. If one should 
ask my heart, I would cut open my breast, and tear it out, and give it ; 
if one ask iby eyes, I would pluck out my eyes and give them; if one 
should ask my flesh, I would cut ojff all the flesh of my body and give it.” 
And thus he pondered with all his being and the depths of his heart; this 
earth, forty thousand quadrillions of leagues’* in extent, and two hundred 
thousands of leagues in depth, quaked thundering like a great mad 
elephant ; Sineru chief of mountains bowed like a sapling in hot steam, 
and seemed to dance, and stood leaning towards the city of Jetuttara ; at 
the earth’s rumbling the sky thundered with lightning and rain ; forked 
lightning flashed ; the ocean was stirred up : Sakka king of the gods clapt 
his arms, Mahabvahma gave a sign of approval, high as Brahma’s World 
all was in uproar ; wherefore it is said also : 

“When 1 was yet a little boy, but of the age of eight, 

Upon my terrace, charity and gifts I meditate. 

If any man should ask of me blood, body, heart, or eye, 

Or blood or body, eye or heart J’d give him, was my cry. 

And as with all my being I pondered with thoughts like these 
The unshaken earth did shake and quake with mountains, woods and 

■•trees.”'". ■.■■/, 

* So the Burmese, p, 9 : but catusatthi usually means 64. The idea was however 
that four should attend on him in each of the sixty divisions of the day and night. 

* Four mhutai (the nahuta is one followed by 28 ciphers). 
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By the age of sixteen, the Bodhisatta had attained a mastery of all 
sciences. Then his father, desiring to make him king, consnlted with his 
mother j from the family of King Madda they brought lus first cousin, 
named Maddr, with sixteen thousand attendant women, and made her his 
Queen Consort, and spx'inkled him with the water of coronation. From 
the time of his receiving the kingdom he distributed much alms, giving 
each day six hundred thousand pieces of money. 

By and by Queen Maddi [487] brought forth a son, and they laid him 
in a golden hammock, for which reason they gave him the name of Prince 
Jali. By the time he could go on foot the queen bore a daughter, and they 
laid her in a black skin, for which reason they gave her the name of 
Kanhajina. Each month the Great Being would visit his six alms-halls 
six times, mounted upon his magnifiicent elephant. 

Now at that time there was drought in the kingdom of Kaliiiga : the 
corn grew not, there was a great famine, and men being unable to live 
used robbery. Tormented by want, the people gathered in the king’s 
I ! j courtyard and upbraided him. Hearing this the king said, “ What is it, 

my children ? ” They told him. He replied, “ Good, my children, I will 
bring the rain,” and dismissed them. He pledged himself to virtue, and 
kept the holy-day vow, but he could not make the rain come \ so he 
summoned the citizens together, and said to them, “ I pledged myself to 
virtue, and seven days I kept the holy-day vow, yet I could not make the 
rain come ; what is to be done now ? ” They replied, “ If you cannot 
bring the rain, my lord, Vessantara in the city of Jetuttara, King 
Safijaya’s son, is devoted to charity ; he has a glorious elephant all white, 
and wherever he goes the rain falls ^ send brahmins, and ask for that 
elephant, and bring him hither.” The king agreed j and assembling the 
brahmins he chose out eight of them, gave them provisions for their 
journey, and said to them, “Go and fetch Vessantara’s elephant.” On this 
mission, the brahmins proceeded in due course to Jetuttara city; in the 
alms-hall they received entertainment ; sprinkled their bodies with dust 
and smeared them with mud ; and on the day of the full moon, to ask for 
the king’s elephant, they went to the eastern gate at the time the king 
came to the alma-halL Early in the morning, the king, intending a visit 
to the alms-hall, washed himself with sixteen pitchers of perfumed water, 
and broke his fast, and mounted upon the back of his noble elephant richly 
adorned proceeded to the eastern gate. The brahmins found no opportunity 
there, and went to the southern gate, standing upon a mound and watched 
the king giving alms at the eastern gate. When he came to the southern 
gate, stretching out their hands they cried, “Victory to the noble 
Vessantara!” The Great Being, as he saw the brahmins, drove the 
elephant to the place whereon they stood, and seated upon its back uttered 
the first stanza : [488] 
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“With hairy armpits, hairy heads, stained teeth, and dust on poll, 

0 brahmins, stretching forth your hands, what is it that you crave *1” 

To' this the brahmins replied ; 

“ We crave a precious thing, 0 prince that dost thy peoide save : 

That choice and saving^ elephant with tusks like any pole.” 

When the Great Being heard this, he thought, “I am willing to give 
anything that is my own, from my liead onwards, and what they ask is 
something without me j I will fulfil their wish ” ; and from the elephant’s 
back, he replied : 

“I give, and never shrink from it, that which the brahmins want. 

This noble beast, for riding fit, fierce tuskbd elephant”; 

and thus consenting ; 

“The king, the saviour of his folk, dismounted from its back, 

And glad in sacrificing, gave the brahmins what they lack.” 

The ornaments on the elephant’s four feet were worth four hundred 
thousand, those on his two sides were worth two hundred thousand, the 
blanket under his belly a hundred thousand, on his back were nets of 
pearls, of gold, and of jewels, tiiree nets worth three hundred thousand, 
in the two ears two hundred thousand, on his back a rug worth a 
hundred thousand, the ornament on the frontal globes worth a hundred 
thousand, three wrappings^ three hundred thousand, the small ear-orna- 
ments two hundred thousand, those on the two tusks two hundred 
thousand, the ornament for luck on his trunk a hundred thousand, that on 
his tail a hundred thousand, not to mention the priceless ornaments on his 
body two and twenty hundred thousand, a ladder to mount by one hundred 
thousand, the food-vessel a hundred thousand, [489] which comes to as 
much as four and twenty hundred thousand: moreover the jewels great 
and small upon the canopy, the jewels in his necklace of pearls, the jewels 
in the goad, the jewels in the pearl necklace about his neck, the jewels on 
his frontal globes, all these without price, the elephant also without price, 
making with the elephant seven priceless things — all these he gave to the 
brahmins; besides five hundred attendants with the grooms and stable- 
men : and with that gift the earthquake came to pass, and the other 
portents as related above. 

To explain this, the Master spoke : 

“ Then was a mighty terror felt, then bristling of the hair ; 

When the great elephant was given the earth did quake for fear. 

Then was a mighty terror felt, then bristling of the hair ; 

When the great elephant was given, trembl^ the town for fear. 

With a resounding mighty roar the city all did ring 
When the great elephant was given by SivTs foster-kiug.” 


^ uralhavo? 


va}amaku ? 
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The city of Jetuttara all did tremble. The brahmins, we are told, at 
the southern gate received the elephant, mounted upon his back, and 
amidst a thronging multitude passed through the midst of the city. 
The crowd, beholding them, cried out, “ 0 brahmins, mounted upon our 
elephant, why are ye taking our elephant?” The brahmins replied, “The 
great king Vessantara has given the elephant to us : who are you?” and 
so with contumelious gestures to the crowd, through the city they passed 
and out by the northern gate by aid of the deities^. The people of the 
city, angry with the Bodhisat, uttered loud reproaches. 

To explain this, the Master said : 

“ Upon that loud and mighty sound, so terrible to bear, 

When the great elephant was given the earth did quake for fear. 

Upon that loud and mighty sound, so terrible to hear, 

When the great elephant was given trembled the town to hear. 

So loud and mighty was the sound all terrible did ring, 

When the great elephant was given by Sivi’s foster-king.” 

[ 490 ] The citizens, trembling at heart for this gift, addressed them- 
selves to the king. Therefore it is said : 

“ Then prince and brahmin, Vesiya and Ugga^, great and small, 

Mahouts and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all, 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry: 

‘ Thy realm is ruined, sire ; why should Vessantara thy son 
Thus give away our elephant revered by every one ? 

Why give our saviour elephant, pole-tuskfed, goodly, white®, 

Which ever knew the vantage-ground to choose in every fight? 

With jewels and his yak-tail fan ; which trampled down all foes ; 
Long-tusk6d, furious, white as Mount Kelasa with his snows ; 

With trappings and white parasol, fit riding for a king, 

With leech and driver, he has given away this precious thing.’ ” 

After saying this, they said again : 

“‘Whoso bestoweth food and drink, with raiment, fire and fleet, 

That is a right and proper gift, for brahmins that is meet. 

O Saujaya, thy people’s friend, say why this thing was done 
By him, a prince of our own line, Vessantara, thy son ? 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if ye refuse to do, 

The people then will act, methinks, against your son and you.’” 

[ 491 ] Hearing this, the king suspected that they wished to slay 
Vessantara; and he said; 

“Yea, let my country be no more, my kingdom no more be, 

Banish I will not from his realm a prince from fault quite free, 

Nor will obey the people’s voice ; my true-born son is he. 

^ devatavattanena seems to be out of place; it should go with nikkhamimu accord- 
ing to the Burmese, and common sense. 

® Ugga : a mixed caste, by a Kshatriya father from a Qudra mother. The scholiast, 
however, explains the word by u0gat(i paflmtd, as though from uggacehati. 

® See below, p. 267 (text, p. 5X6). 
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Yea, let count:^ be no more, my kingdom no more be, 

Banish I will not from his realm a prince from fault quite free, 

Nor will obey the people’s voice: my very son is he. 

No, I will work no harm on him; all noble is he still; 

And it would be a shame for me, and it would cause much ill. 
Vessantara, my very son, with sword how could I kill?” 

The people of Sivi replied : 

“Not chastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell, 

But from the kingdom banish him, on Vamka’s mount to dwell.” 

The king said : 

“Behold the people’s will! and I that will do not gainsay. 

But let him bide one happy night before he go away. 

After the space of this one night, when dawns the coming day, 
Together let the people come and banish him away.” 

They agreed to the king’s proposal for just the one night. Then he 
let them go away, and thinking to send a message to his son, he com- 
missioned an agent, who accordingly went to Vessantara’s house and told 
him what had befallen. 

[492] To make this clear, the following stanzas were said : 

“Kise, fellow, hie away post-haste, and tell the prince my word. 

* The people all, and citizens, in wrath, with one accord, 

Uggas and princes, Vesi 3 ''as and brahmins too, ray son, 

Mahouts and lifeguards, charioteers, and footmen, every one. 

All citizens, all country folk, together here have run, — 

After the space of this one night, when dawns the coming day, 

They will assemble one and all and banish thee away.’ 

This fellow sent by Sivi’s king swift on his errand pressed, 

Upon an armed elephant, i)erfumed, and finely drest, 

Head bathed in water, jewelled rings in ears,— and on he rode 
Till to that lovely town he came, Vessantara’s abode. 

Then he beheld the happy prince abiding in his land, 

Like Vasava the king of gods ; round him the courtiers stand. 

Thither in haste the fellow went, and to the prince said he — 

‘I bear ill tidings, royal sir; 0 be not wroth with me!’ 

With dvie obeisance, weeping sore, he said unto the king ; 

‘ Thou art my master, sire, and thou dost give me every thing ; 

Bad news I have to tell thee now : do thou some comfort bring. 

The people all and citizens, in wrath, with one consent^ 

Uggas and princes, Vesiyas and brahmins, all are bent. 

Mahouts and lifeguards, charioteers, the footmen every one. 

All citizens and country folk together now have run. 

After the space of this one night, when dawns the coming day, 
Determined all to come in crowds and banish thee away.’” 

The Great Being said : 

“Why are the people wroth with me? for no offence I see. 

Toll me, good fellow, wherefore pray they wish to banish me ? ” 
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[ 493 ] The agent said ; 

“ Uggas and "Vesiyas, chaidoteers, and brahmins every one, 

Mahouts and lifeguards, charioteers and footmen, thither run, 

All angry at thy giving gifts, and therefore banish thee.” 

Hearing this, the Great Being, in all content, said ; 

“ My veiy eye and heart I’d give : why not what is not mine, 

Or gold or treasure, precious stones, or pearls, or jewels fine I 
Comes any one to ask of me, Fd give my hand, ray rights, 

Nor for a moment hesitate ; in gifts is my delight. 

Now let the people banish me, now let the people kill, 

Or cut me sevenfold, for cease from gifts I never will.” 

On hearing this, the agent again spoke, no message of the king’s or of 
the people’s, but another command out of his own mind : 

“ This is the Sivi people’s will ; they bade me tell you so : 

Where Kontimara by the hill Aranjara doth flow, 

Thither depart, where bai^ished men, good sir, are wont to go.” 

This he said, we are told, by inspiration of a deity. 

Hearing this, the Bodhisatta replied*. “Very well, I shall go by the 
road that those go who have offended ; but me the citizens do not banish 
for any offence, they banish me for the gift of the elephant. In this case 
I wish to give the great gift of the seven hundreds, and I pray the citizens 
to grant me one day’s delay for that. To-morrow I will make my gjft, the 
next day t will go ” : 

[494] “ So I by that same road shall go as they who do offend : 

But first to make a gift, one night and day I pray them lend.” 

“ Very good,” said the agent, “ I will report this to the citizens,” and 
away he went. 

The man gone, the Great Being summoning one of his captains said to 
him, “To-morrow I am to make the gift called the gift of the seven 
hundreds. You must get ready seven hundred elephants, with the same 
number of hoi-ses, chariots, girls, cows, men slaves and women slaves, and 
provide every kind of food and drink, even the strong liquor, everything 
which is fit to give.” So having arranged for the great gift of the seven 
hundreds, he dismissed his courtiers, and alone departed to the dwelling of 
Maddi ; where seating himself on the royal couch, he began to address 
her. 

The Master thus described it : 

“ Thus did the king to Maddi speak, that lady passitig fair ; 

‘All that I ever gave to thee, or goods or grain, beware, 

Or gold or treasure, precious stones, and plenty more beside, 

Thy father’s dower, find a place this treasure all to hide.’ 

Then out spake Maddi to the king, that pi’incess passing fair; 

‘Where shall I find a place, my lord, to hide it? tell me where?’” 

J Beading dakkhi^ih with adakkhinam violates the metre. 

\ 
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Vessantara said : 

“In due proportion on the good thy wealth in gifts bestow, 

No other place than this is safe to keep it, well I know.’ 

[495] She consented, and withal he exhorted her in this wise ; 

“ Be kind, 0 Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband be do service, nothing loth. 

And if no man should wish to bo thy husband, when I’m gone, 

Go seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.” 

Then Maddi thought, “Why I wonder does Vessantara say such a 
thing to me?” And she asked him, “My lord, why do you say to me 
what you ought not to say?” The Great Being replied, “Lady, the 
people of Sivi, angry with me for the gift of the elephant, are banish- 
ing me from the realm : to-morrow I am to make the gift of the 
seven hundreds, and next day I depart from the city.” And he said; 

“‘To-morrow to a forest drear, beset with beasts of prey, 

I go : and whether I can live within it, who can say 1 ’ 

Then spake the princess Maddi, spake the lady passing fair : 

‘ It is not so 1 a wicked word ! to say it do not dare ! 

It is not meet and right, my king, that thou alone shouldst fare; 
Whatever jorimey thou shalt go, I also will be there. 

Give me the choice to die with thee, or live from thee apart, 

Death is my choice, unless I can live with thee where thou art 
Kindle a blazing fiery flame the fiercest that can be, — 

There I would rather die the death than live apart from thee. 

[496] As close behind an elephant his mate is often found 

Moving through mountain pass or wood, o’er rough or level ground. 

So with my boys I’ll follow thee, wherever thou mayst lead. 

Nor .shalt thou find me burdensome or difficult to feed^.”’ 

With these words she began to praise the region of Himalaya as if she 
had seen it : 

“ When you shall see your pretty boys, and hear their prattle ring 
Undei' the greenwooci, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

To see your pretty boys at play, and hear their prattle ring 
Under the greenwood, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When you shall see your pretty boys, and hear their prattle ring 
In our fair home, you will forget that ever you were king. 

To see your pretty boys at play, and hear their prattle ring 
In - ur fair home, you will forget that ever you were king. 

To see your boys all gay-bedeckt, the flowers to watch them bring 
In our fair home, you will forget that ever you were king. 

To see your boys at play all gay, the flowers to watch them bring 
In our fair home, you will forget that ever you were king. 

When you behold your dancing boys their wreaths of flowers bring 
In our fair home, you will forget that ever you were king. 

^ The last two stanzas are repeated, with a difference, from v. 259®^"*, trans. v. 
p. 138. 
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When you behold them dance and play, and wreaths of flowers bring 
In our fair home, you will forget that ever you were king. 

The elephant of sixty years, all lonely wandering 

The woodland, will make you forget that ever you were king. 

The elephant of sixty years, at even wandering 

And early, will make you forget that ever you were king. 

’497] When you behold the elephant his herd of subjects bring, 

The elephant of sixty years, and hear his trumpeting. 

To hear the sound you will forget that ever you were king. 

The woodland glades, the roaring beasts, and every wished-for thing 
When you l»hold, you will forget that ever you were king. 

The deer that come at eventide, the varied flowers that spring, 

The dancing frogs— you will forget that ever you were king. 

When you shall hear the rivers roar, the fairy creatures sing, 

Believe me, you will clean forget that ever you were king. 

When you shall hear the screech-owl’s note in mountain cave dwelling, 
Believe me, you will clean forget that ever you were king. 

Ehinoceros and buffalo, that make the woodland ring. 

Lion and tiger — you’ll foi^et that ever you were king. 

When on the mountain top you see the peacock dance and spring 
Before the peahens, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

To see the egg-bom peacock dance and spread his gorgeous wing 
Before the peahens, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

The peacock with his pumle neck, to see him dance and spring 
Before the peahens — ^you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When in the winter you behold the trees all flowering 
Waft their sweet odours, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When in the winter you behold the plants all flowering, 

The bimbajala, kuteja, and lotus*, scattering 

Abroad their odours, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When in the winter you behold the forest flowering 
And blooming lotus, you’ll forget that ever you were king.” 

[498] Thus did Maddi sing the praises of Himavat in these stanzas, 
as though she were dwelling therein. Here endeth the Praise of 
Himavat®. 

Now Queen Phusati thought; “A harsh command has been laid upon 
my son : what will he do? I will go and find out.” In a covered carriage 
she went, and taking up her position at the door of their chamber, she 
overheard their converse and uttered a hitter lamentation. 

Describing this, the Master said *. 

“ She heard the princess and her son, the talk that jiassed between, 

Then bitterly she did lament, that great and glorious queen. 

‘Better drink poison, better leap from off a cliff, say I, 

Or better bind a strangling noose about my neck and die ; 

Why banish they Vessantara my unoffending son? 

^ The plants named are; kvfaja (Wrightia Antidysenterica), bmbajala (Momordica 
Monadelplia), lemapadmaka (baity lotus). 

® Mimavanta-vannand, 
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So studious and fr^ from greed, giving to all who came, 
Respected by his rival kings, of great and glorious fame. 
Why banish they Vessantara, nay i " ” 


His parents’ prop, who did respect his elders every one, 

Why banish they Vessantara, my unoffending son ? 

BelovM by the king and queen, by all his kith and kin, 

BelovM by his friends, the realm and all that are therein, 

Why banish they Vessantara, my unoffending son?”’ 

[499] After this bitter lament, she consoled her son and his wife, 
and went before the king and said : 

“Like mangoes fallen to the ground, like money waste and spent. 

So falls thy kingdom, if they will banish the innocent. 

Like a wild goose with crippled wing, when all the water’s gone, 
Deserted by thy courtiers, thou wilt live in pain alone. 

I tell thee true, 0 mighty king ; let not thy good go by, 

Nor banish him, the innocent, because the people cry.” 

Hearing which, the king answered : 

“Thy son, the people’s banner, if I send to exile drear, 

My royal duty I obey, than life itself more dear.” 

On hearing this, the queen said, lamenting : 

“Once hosts of men escorted him, with goodly banners flown. 

Like forests full of flowering trees: to«day he goes alone ^ 

[600] Bright yellow robes, GandhSra make, once round about him shone, 

Or glowing scarlet, as he went : to-day he goes alone. 

With chariot, litter, elephant he went in former days : 

To-day the King Vessantara afoot must tramp the ways. 

He once by sandal-scent perfhmed, awaked hy dance and song, 

How wear rough skins, how axe and pot and pingo bear along? 

Why will they not bring yellow robes, why not the garb of skin, 

And dress of bark, the mighty woods that he may enter in? 

How can a banisht king put on the robe of bark to weai. 

To dress in bark and grass how will the princess Maddl bear? 

Maddi, who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear, 

And fine kodumbara, how bark and grasses will she bear ? 

She who in litter or in car was carried to and fro, 

The lovely princess, now to-day on foot how can she go? 

With tender hands and tender feet in happiness she stood : 

How can the lovely princess go trembling into the wood ? 

With tender hands and tender feet she lived in happy state : 

The finest slippers she could wear would hurt her fwt of late ; 

To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go her gait? 

Once she would go begarlanded amidst a thousand maids : 

How can the beauteous one alone now walk the forest glades? 

Once if she heard the jackal howl she would be all dismayed ; 

How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forest glade? 


^ Four stanzas, almost the same, are here condensed into i 
kanikara (Pterospermum Aoerifolium). 
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scholiast says : “ He knew that the gift of spirits brings no fruit with it, 
it nevertheless, that tipplers ihight have the ‘noble gift ’ and might not be 
that they could not get what they wanted.” This shews a tolerance not 
in the pious. 


She who of Indra’s royal race would ever shrink afraid, 

Trembling like one poaaest, to hear the hoot some owl had made, 
How can the timid W^uteous one now walk the forest glade ? 
Like as a bird beholds the nest empty, the brood all slain, 

So when I see the empty place long shall I bum in pain. 

Like to a bird that sees the nest empty, the brood all slain, 
lin, yellow I shall grow to see my dear son ne’er again. 

Like to a bird that sees the nest empty, the brood all slain, 

I’ll run distracted, if I see my dear son ne’er again. 

As when an eagle sees its nest empty, its young broody slain, 

So when I see the empty place long shall I live in pain. 

As when an eagle sees its nest empty, its young brood slain, 
Thin, yellow I shall grow to see my dear son ne’er again. 

As when an eagle sees its nest empty, its young brood slain, 

I’ll run distracted, if I see my dear son ne’er again. 

Like ruddy geese beside a pond from which the water’s gone, 
Long shall I live in pain, to see no more my dearest son. 

Like ruddy geese beside a pond from which the water’s gone, 
Thin, yellow I shall grow to see uo more my dearest son. 

ruddy geese beside a pond from which the water’s gone, 
ly distracted, if I see no more my dearest son. 
d if you banish from the realm my unoffending son, 
spite of this my sore complaint, rnethinks my life is done,” 


Explaining this matter, the Master said : 

Hearing the queen bewailing sore, straight all together went 
The palace dames, their arms outetretcht, to join in her lament. 

in the palace of the prince, prone lying all around 
Women and children lay like trees blown down upon the ground. 

the night was at an end, and the sun rose next day, 
Vessantara began his gifts to give away. 

3 hungry give, strong drink to those who drink require ^ 
to those who wish for, clothes, each after his desire. 
‘Let not one suitor hither come go disappointed back, 

Shew all respect, and food or drink to t^te let no man lack.’ 

And so they gathered thick and fast with joy and merry play, 

As Sivi’s great and fostering king prepared to go away. 

They did cut down a mighty tree that full of fruit did stand, 

When the innocent Vessantara they banished from the land. 

a wishing-tree, with every boon at hand, 
Vessantara they banished from the land, 
down a wishing-tree, with choicest boons at hand, 
loeent Vessantara they banished from the land. 

JBoth old and joung, and all between, did weep and wail that day. 
Stretching their arms out, when the king prepared to go away. 

Who fostered Sivi’s realm. 
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Wise women eunuchs, the king’s wives, did weep and wail that day, 
Stretching their arms out, when the king prepared to go away, 

Who fostered Sivi’s realm. 

And all the women in the town did weep and wail that day, 

When Sivi’s great and fostering king prepared to go away. 

The brahmans and ascetics too, and all who begged for need, 

Stretching their arms out, cried aloud, ‘ It is a wicked deed ! ’ 

To all the city while the king his bounty did present, 

And by the people’s sentence, fared forth into banishment. 

[S03J Seven hundred elephants he gave, with splendour all bedight^, 

With girths of gold, caparisonm with toppings golden bright. 

Each ridden b;^ his own mahout, with spikfed hook in hand : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred horses too he gave, bedeckt in bright array, 

Horses of Sindh, and thorobreds, alj fleet of foot are they, 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, with sword and bow in hand : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred chariots all yoked, with banners flying free. 

With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven 1^ mailed charioteers, all armed with bow in hand : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred women too he gave, each standing in a car, — 

With golden chains and ornaments bedeckt these women are. 

With lovely dress and ornaments, with slender waist and small, 

Curved brows, a merry smile and bright, and shapely hips withal : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land! 

Seven hundred kine he also gave, with silver milkpails all : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred female slaves he gave, as many men at call : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land 1 
Cars, horses, women, elephants he gave, yet after all, 

IiO now the King Vessantara goes banish^ from the land 1 
That was a thing most terrible, that made the hair to stand, 

When now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land®!” 

[505] ISTow a deity told the news to the kings of all India: how 
Vessantara was giving great gifts of high-born maidens and the like. 
Therefore the Khattiyas by the divine power came in a chariot, and 
returned with the high-born maidens and so forth that they had received. 
Thus did Khattiyas, brahmans, Vessas, and Suddas, all receive gifts at his 
hands before they departed. He was still distributing his gifts when 
evening fell; so he returned to his dwelling, to greet his parents and that 

1 atiyakkhd: ‘bhutavijja ikkhanika,’ 'women poasest who have seen demons,’ 

2 Compare above, p. 4722 (trans., p, 80), v, 268®® (trans., p. 182), and the following 
lines. 

2 The scholiast, in hia comment paraphrasing the above, adds another stanza 
(p.504): 

“ Then Bounded forth a mighty sound, a terrible ^eat roar ; 

‘For giving gifts they banish thee-— now hast thou given more I ’ ” 
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night to depart. In gorgeous chariot he proceeded to the place where his 
parents dwelt, and with him Maddi went, in order to take leave of his 
parents with him. The Great Being greeted his father and announced 
their coming. 

To explain this, the Master said : 

“ Give greeting to King Sahjaya the righteous ; bid him know 

That since he now doth banish me, to Vaiiika hill I go. 

Whatever beings, mighty king, the future time shall know, 

With their desires unsatisfied to Yama’s house shall go. 

For wrong I did my people, giving bounty from my hand, 

By all the people’s sentence I go banished from the land. 

That sin I now would expiate i’ the panther-haunted wood : 

If you will wallow in the slough 2 , yet I will still do good.” 

These four stanzas the Great Being addressed to his father : and then 
he turned to his mother, asking her permission to leave the world with 
these words : 

“ Mother, I take my leave of you : a banished man I stand. 

For wrong I did my people, giving bounty from my hand, 

By all the people’s sentence I go banished from the land. 

That sin I now would expiate i’ the panther-haunted wood : 

I' you will wallow in the .slough, yet I will still do good.” 


[ 606 ;j^ 


In reply, Phusati said : 

“ I give you leave to go, my son, and take my blessing too : 

Leave Maddi and the Ijoys behind, for she will never do ; 

Fair rounded limbs and slender waist, why need she go with you 1 ” 

Vessantara said : 

“Even a slave against her will I would not take away : 

But if she wishes, let her come ; if not, then let her stay.” 

On hearing what his son said, the king proceeded to entreat her. 
Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ And then unto his daughter-in-law the king began to say : 

* Let not your sandal-scented limbs bear dust and dirt, I pray, 

Wear not bark-fibre wrajps instead of fine Benares stuff ; 

Blest princess, go not ! forest life indeed is hard enough.’ 

Then princess Maddi, bright and fair, her father-in-law addrest : 

‘ To be without Vessantara I care not to be blest.’ 

Then Sivi’s mighty fostering king thus spake to her again : 

‘ Come, Maddi, listen while the woes of forests I explain. 

The swarms of insects and of gnats, of beetles and of bees 
Would sting you in that forest life, unto your great disease. 

[507] For dwellers on the river banks hear other plagues that wait : 

The boa-constrictor (poisonless ’tis true, but strong and great). 

If any man or any beast come near, will take firm hold, 

And drag them to his lurking-place enwrapt in many a fold. 

1 abhisasim: ‘piiMfrJi,’ sohol. 

* pamhcmhi ; * kdmapamkamhi,' sohol. 


Then there are other dangerons beasts with black and matted hair ; 

They can climb trees to catch a man : this beast is called a bear. 

Along the stream SotumbarS there dwells the buffalo ; 

Which with his great sharp-pointed horns can give a mighty blow. 

Seeing these herds of mighty kine wander the forest through, 

Like some poor cow that seeks her calf say what will Maddi do? 

When crowds of monkeys in the trees gather, they will affright 
You, Maddi, in your ignorance with their uncomely sight. 

Once on a time the jackal’s howl would bring great fear to you ; 

Now dwelling on the Vamka hill, Maddi, what will you do? 

Why would you go to such a place? Even at high midday. 

When all the birds are stilled to rest, the forest roars away.’ 

Then beauteous Maddi to the king spake up and answered so : 

‘As for these things so terrible, which you have tried to shew, 

I willingly accept them all ; I am resolved to go. 

[608] Through all the hill and forest grass, through clumps of bulrush reed, 
With my own breast I’U push my way, nor will complain indeed. 

She that would keep a husband well must all her duties do ; 

Beady to roll up balls of dung ready for fasting too, 

She carefully must tend the fire, must mop up water still,-— 

But terrible is widowhood: great monarch, go I will. 

The meanest harries her about ; she eats of leavings still : 

For terrible is widowhood— great monarch, go I will. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, haled roughly by the hair — 
A man may do them any hurt, all simply stand and stare. 

0 terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will 
Men puli about the widow’s sons with cruel blows and foul. 

Though fair and proud of winning charm, as crows would peck an owl. 
0. terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 
Unkindly speeches never cease from brother or from friend. 

0 terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Naked are rivers waterless, a kingdom withput king, 

A widow may have brothers ten, yet is a n^ed thing, 

0 terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

A banner is the chariot’s mark, a fire by smoke is known, 

Kingdoms by kings, a wedded wife by husband of her own. 

0 terrible is widowliood ! great monarch, go I will. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it rich or be it poor, 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure. 

My husband I will follow still, the yellow robe to wear, 

To be the queen ^ of all the earth without, I would not care, 

0 terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Those women have no heart at all, they’re hard and cannot feel, 

Who when their husbands are in woe, desire to be in weal. 

When the great lord of Sivi land goes forth to banishment, 

1 will go with him ; for he gives all joy and all content.’ 

^ gohanvibbet-hanenat gohanam is oowdung (see v, 246). I take this to refer to the 
patties of oowdung used as fuel. 
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[609] Then up and spake the mighty king to MaddI bright and fair ; 

‘ But leave your two young sons behind : for what can they do there, 
A\ispicious lady 1 we will keep and give them every care.’ ” 

Then MaddI answered to the king, that princess bright and fair : 

‘ My Jali and KanhajinE are dearest to my heart : 

They’ll in the forest dwell with me, and they will ease my smart.’ 

[610] Thus answer made the monarch great, thus Sivi’s foster-king: 

‘ Fine rice has been their food and well-cooked viands hitherto : 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the children do? 

From silver dishes well adorned or golden hitherto, 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead what will the children do ? 
Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto : 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve ridden hitherto : 

When they must run about on foot, what will the children do? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto : 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what will the children do ? 

On cushions, rugs or broidered beds they rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bed of grass, what will the children do? 

They have been sprinkled with sweet scents and wrfunies hitherto : 
When covered all with dust and dirt, what will the children do? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto, 
Bitten by insects and by flies, what will the childmi do ? ”’ 

As they conversed thus together, the dawn came, and after the dawn 
up rose the sun. They brought round for the Great Being a gorgeous 
carriage with a team of four Sindh horses, and stayed it at the door. 
Maddi did obeisance to her husband’s parents, and, bidding farewell to the 
other women, took leave, and with her two sons went before Vessantara 
and took her place in the carriage. 

Explaining this matter, the Master said : 

“Then Maddi answered to the king, that lady bright and fair: 

‘ Do not lament for us, my lord, nor be perplexW so : 

The children both will go with us wherever we shall go.’ 

With these words Maddi went away, that lady bright and fair : 

Along the highroad, and the two children her path did share. 

[511]^Then King Vessantara himself, his vow performed as bound, 

Does reverence to his parents both, and passes rightwise round. 

Then, mounting in the chariot swift, drawn by its team of four, 

With wife and children off he sped where Vaihka’s peak did soar. 

Then drove the King Vessantara where most the crowd did swell. 

And cried — ‘ We go ! a blessing on my kinsfolk — fare ye well ! ’ ” 

Addressing these words to the crowtl, the Great Being admoiiished 
them to be careful, to give alms and do good deeds. As he went, the 
Bodhisat’s mother, saying, “If my sou desires to give, let him give,” sent 
to him two carts, one on each side, filled with ornaments, laden with the 
seven precious things. In eighteen gifts he distributed to beggars he met 
on the road all he had, including even the mass of ornaments which he 
wore on his own body. When he liad got away from the city, he turned 
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round and desired to look upon it ; then according to his wish the earth 
cleft asunder to the measure of the chariot, and turning round, brought 
the chariot to face the city, and he beheld the place where his parents 
dwelt. So then followed earthquakes and other wonders ; wherefore it 
is said ; 

“ When from the city he came forth, he turned again to look : 

And, therefore, like a banyan tree great Mount Sineru shook.” 

And as he .ooked, he uttered a stanza to induce Maddx to look also : 

“ See, Maddij see the lovely place from which we now have come — 

The king of Sivi s dwelling-house and our ancestral home ! ” 

[512] Then the Great Being looking towards the sixty thousand 
courtiers, who were born when he was, and the rest of the people, made 
them turn back ; and as he drove on with the carriage, he said to Maddi : 
” Lady, look out atxd see if any suitors are walking behind,” She sat 
watching. Now four brahmins, who had been unable to be present at the 
gift of the Seven Hundreds, had come to the city ; and finding that the 
distribution was over, ascertained that the prince had gone. “ Did he 
take anything with him I” they asked. “ Yes : a chariot.” So they 
resolved to ask foi’ the horses. These men Maddi saw approaching. 
“ Beggars, my lord ! ” said she; the Great Being stayed the chariot. Up 
they came and asked for the horses : the Great Being gave them. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ Then did four brahmins catch him up, and for the horses plead : 

He gave the horses on the spot— each beggar had one steed.” 

The hoi’ses disposed of, the yoke of the chariot remained suspended in 
the air ; but no sooner were the brahmins gone than fourgod.s in the guise 
of red deer came and caught it. The Great Being who knew them to be 
gods, uttered this stanza : 

“ See, Maddi, what a wondi-oits thing— a marvel, Maddi, see ! 

These clever horses, in the shape of red deer, drawing me ! ” 

But then as he went xxp came another brahmin and asked for the 
chariot. The Great Being dismounted his wife and children, and gave 
him the chariot ; and when he gave the chariot, the gods disappeared. 

To explain the gift of the chariot, the Master said : 

“A fifth came therexipon, and asked the chariot of the king : 

He gave this also, and his heart to keep it did not ding. 

Then made the King Vessantara his people to dismount. 

And gave the chariot to the man who came on that account.” 

[513] After this, they all went on afoot. Then the Great Being said 
to Maddi: 

“ Maddi, you take KaiihajinS, for she is light and young, 

But Jail is a heavy boy, so I’ll bring him along.” 
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Then they took up the two children, and carried them on their hips. 
Explaining this, the Master said : 

“He carrying his boy, and she her daughter, on they went, 

Talking together on the road in joy and ail content^.” 

When they met anyone coming to meet them along the road, they 
asked the way to Vaihka hill, and learnt that it was afar oiF. Thus it is 
said ; 

“Whenever they met travellers coming along the way, 

They asked directions for their road, and where Mount Vamka lay. 

The travellers all wept full sore to see them on the way, 

And told them of their heavy task ; ‘ The road is long,’ they say.” 

The children cried to see fruit of all kinds on the trees which grew on 
both sides of the road. Then by the Great Being’s power, the trees bowed 
down their fruit so that their hands could reach it, and they picked out 
the ripest and gave it to the little ones. Then Maddi cried out, “A 
marvel 1 ” Thus it is said : 

“Whene’er the children did behold trees growing on the steep 
Laden with fruit, the children for the fruit b^an to weep. 

But when they saw the children weep, the tall trees sorrowful 
Bowed down their branches to their hands, that they the fruit might pull. 
Then Maddi cried aloud in joy, that lady fair and bright. 

To see the marvel, fit to make one’s hair to stand upright. 

One’s hair might stand upright to see the marvel here is shewn : 

By power of King Vessantara the trees themselves bend down ! ” 

[514] From the city of Jetuttara, the mountain named Suvannagiritala 
is five leagues distant ; from thence the river Kontimara is five leagues 
away, and five leagues more to Mount Arailjaragiri, five leagues again to 
the brahman village of Dunnivittha, thence ten leagues to his uncle’s city ; 
thus from Jetuttara the journey was thirty leagues. The gods shortened 
the journey, so that in one day they came to his uncle’s city. Thus it is 
said : 

“The Yakkhas made the journey short, pitying the children’s plight, 

And so to Gets kingdom they arrived before the night.” 

Now they left Jetuttara at breakfast time, and in the evening they 
came to the kingdom of Ceta and to his uncle’s city. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“Away to Ceta they proceed, a journey great and long, 

A kingdom rich in food and drink, and prosperous, and strong.” 

Now in his uncle’s city dwelt sixty thousand Khattiyas. The Great 
Being entered not into the city, but sat in a hall at the city gate. Maddi 
brushed off the dust on the Great Being’s feet, and rubbed them; then 
with a view to announce the coming of Vessantara, she went forth from 

^ “Here endeth the Gift Section (Dana-khan^m).” 
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the hall, and stood within sight. So the women who came in and out of 
the city saw her and came round. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“Seeing the auspicious lady there the women round her throng. 

* The tender lady ! now afoot she needs must walk along. 

In palanquin or chariot once the noble lady rode : 

Now MaddI needs must go afoot ; the woods are her abode.’ ” 

[515] All the people then, seeing Maddi and Vessantara and the 
children arrived in this unbecoming fashion, went and informed the king j 
and sixty thousand princes came to him weeping and lamenting. 

To explain this, the Master said ; 

“Seeing him, the Ceta princes came, with wailing and lament. 

‘Greet thee, my lord; we trust that you are prosperous and welP, 

That of your father and his realm you have good new.s to tell. 

Where is your army, mighty king? and where your royal car? 

With not a chariot, not a horse, you now have journeyed far : 

Were you defeated by your foes that here alone you are?”’ 

Then the Great Being told the princes the cause of his coming : 

“ I thank you, sirs ; be sure that I am prosperoxis and well ; 

And of ray father and his realm I have good news to tell. 

I gave the saviour elephant, pole-tuskM, goodly white 2, 

Which ever knew the vantage-ground to <moose in every fight j 
His jewels, and his yak’s tail fan ; which trampled down the foes, 

Long- tusked, furious, white as Mount Kelasa with his snows; 

With trappings and white parasol, fit riding for a king, 

With leech and driver ; yes, I gave away this precious thing. 

Therefore the people were in wrath, ray father took it ill : 

Therefore he banished me, and I now go to Vaihka hill. 

I pray you, tell me of a place to be my dwelling still.” 

The princes answered : 

[616] “Now welcome, welcome, mighty king, and with no doubtful voice; 

Be lord of all that here is found, and use it at your choice. 

Take herbs, roots, honey, meat, and rice, the whitest and the best ; 
Enjoy it at your will, 0 king, and you shall be our guest.” 

Vessantara said ; 

“ Your proffered gifts I here accept, with thanks for your goodwill. 

But now the king has banished me ; I go to Variika hill. 

I pray you, tell me of a place to be my dwelling still.” 

The princes said : 

“ ‘ Stay here in Ceta, mighty king, until a message go 
To tell the king of Sivi land what we have come to know.* 

Then they behind him in a throng escorting him did go, 

All full of joy and confidence ; this I would have thee know.” 


' Compare 584^^ below, 632 Mahabhdrata (Calcutta) xn. 13,727. 
* Above, p. 254 (text, p. 490). 
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The Great Being said : 

“ I would not have you send and tell the king that I am here : 
He is not king in this affair : he has no power, I fear. 

The palace folk and townsfolk all in wrath came gathering, 

All eager that because of me they might destroy the king.” 

[617] The princes said : 

“If in that kingdom came to pass so terrible a thing, 
Surrounded by the Ceta folk stay here, and be our king. 

The realm is prosperous and rich, the people strong and great : 
Be minded, sir, to stay with us and govern this our state.” 



“ Hear me, 0 sons of Ceta land ! I have no mind to stay, 

As I go forth a banished man, nor here hold royal sway. 

The Sivi people one and all would be iU pleased to know 
That you had sprinkled me for king, as banished forth I go. 

If you should do it, that would be a most unpleasant thing, 

To quarrel with the Sivi folk : I like not quarrelling. 

Your proffered gifts I here accept, with thanks for your goodwill. 

But now the king has banished me : I go to Vamka hill. 

I pray you, tell me of a place to be ray dwelling still.” 

Thus the Great Being, in spite of so many requests, declined the 
kingdom. And the princes paid him great honour; but he would not 
enter within the city ; so they adorned that hall where he was, and 
surrounded it with a screen, and preparing a great bed, they kept careful 
watch round about. One day and one night he abode in the hall well- 
guarded ; and next day, early in the morning, after a meal of all manner 
of fine-flavoured food, attended by the princes, he left the hall, and sixty 
thousand Khattiyas went with him for fifteen leagues, [518] then standing 
at the entering in of the wood, they told of the fifteen leagues which yet 
remained of his journey. 

“Yes, we will tell you how a king who leaves the world may be 
Good, peaceful by bis sacred fire, and all tranquillity. 

That rocky mountain, mighty king, is Gandhamadana, 

Where with your children and your wife together you may stay. 

The Ceta folk, with faces all bewept and streaming eyes, 

Advise you to go northward straight where high its peaks uprise. 

There you shall see Mount Vipula (and blessing with thee go), 

Pleasant with many a growing tree that casts cool shade below. 

When you shall reach it, you shall see (a blessing with thee still) 
Ketumatl, a river deep and springing from the hill, 

Pull of all fish, a safe resort, its deep flood flows away : 

There you shall drink, and there shall bathe, and with your children play. 
And there, upon a pleasant hill, cool-shaded, you will see, 

Laden with fruit as honey sweet, a noble banyan tree. 

Then you will see Mount Naliki^ and that is haunted ground : 

For there the birds in concert sing and woodland sprites abound. 
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There further still towards the north is Mucalinda Lake, 

On which the lilies blue and white a covering do make. 

Then a thick forest, like a cloud, with grassy sward to tread, 

Trees full of flowers and of fruit, all shady overhead. 

Enter : a lion seeking prey wherewith he may be fed. 

There when the forest is in flower, a shower of song is heiird, 

The twitter here and twitter there of many a bright- winged bird. 

And if those mountain cataracts you follow to their spring. 

You’ll find a lily-covered lake with blossoms’ flowering, 

Full of all fish, a safe resort, deep water without end, 

Foursquare and peaceful, scented sweet, no odour to offend: 

There build yourself a leafy cell, a little to the north, 

And from the cell which you shall make in search of food go forth,” 

[519] Thus did the princes tell him of his fifteen-league journey, and 
let him go. But to prevent any fear of danger in Vessantara, and with 
a view to leave no hold for any adversary, they gave directions to a certain 
man of their country, wise and skilful, to keep an eye upon his goings 
and comings whom they left at the entering in of the forest, and returned 
to their own city. 

And Vessantara with his wife and children proceeded to Gandharaa- 
dana; that day he abode there, then setting his face northwards he 
passed by the foot of Mount Vipula, and rested on the bank of the river 
Ketumatl, to eat a goodly repast provided by the forester, and there 
they bathed and drank, presenting their guide with a golden hairpin. 
With mind full of calmness he crossed the stream, and resting awhile 
under the banyan which stood on a flat space on the mountain, after eating 
its fruit, he rose up and went on to the hill called Nalika. Still moving 
onwards, he passed along the banks of Lake Mucalinda to its north- 
eastern corner : whence by a narrow footpath he penetrated “ into the 
thick forest, and passing through, he followed the course of the stream 
which rose out of the mountain until he came to the foursquare lake. 

At this moment, Sakka king of the gods looked down and beheld that 
which had happened. “The Great Being,” he thought, “has entered 
Himavat, and he must have a place to dwell in.” [620] Bo he gave 
orders to Vissakamma: “Go, pray, and in the dells of Mount Vailika, 
build a hermitage on a pleasant spot.” Vissakamma went and made two 
hermitages with two covered walks, rooms for the night and rooms for 
the day j alongside of the walks he plants rows of flowering trees and 
clumps of banana, and makes ready all things necessary for hermits. Then 
he writes an inscription, “Whoso wishes to be a hermit, these are for 
him,” and driving away all unhuman creatures and all harsh-voiced beasts 
and birds, he went to his own place. 

’ karmga (Pongamia Glabra), kakud^ (Tenninalia Arjuna). 

® Bead pavisitva tavi. 
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The Great Being, when he beheld a path, felt sure that it must lead 
to some hermits’ settlement. He left Maddi and the two children at the 
entrance of the hermitage, and went in ; when seeing the inscription, he 
recognized that Sakka’s eye was upon him. He opened the door and 
entered, and putting off his bow and sword, with the garments which he 
wore, he donned the garb of a henait, took up the staff, and coming forth 
entered the covered walk and paced up and down, and with the quietude 
of a Pacceka Buddha approached his wife and children. Maddi fell at 
his feet in tears ] then with him entering the hermitage, she went to her 
own cell and donned the ascetic dress. After this they made their 
children to do the like. Thus the four noble hermits dwelt in the recesses 
of Mount Vaitika. 

Then Maddi asked a boon of the Great Being. “My lord, do you 
stay here with the children, instead of going out in search of wild fruits ] 
and let me go instead.” Thenceforward she used to fetch the wild fruits 
from the forest and feed them all three. The Bodhisatta also asked her 
for a boon. “ Maddi, we are now hermits j and woman is the canker of 
chastity. Henceforward then, do not approach me unseasonably.” She 
consented. 

By the power of the Great Being’s compassion, even the wild animals, 
all that were within three leagues of their borders, had compassion one of 
another. Daily at dawn, Maddi arises, provides water for their drinking 
and food to eat, brings water and tooth-brush for cleansing the mouth, 
sweeps out the hermitage, leaves the two children with their father, 
basket, spade, and hook in hand [ 621 ] hies to the forest for wild roots 
and fruits, with which she fills her basket: at evening she returns, lays 
the wild fruits in the cell, washes the children ; then the four of them sit 
at the door of the cell and eat their fruits. Then Maddi takes her two’^ 
children, and retires to her own cell. Thus they lived in the recesses of 
the mountain for seven months 

At that time, in the kingdom of Kalinga, and in a brahmin village 
named Dunnivittha, lived a brahmin Jfijaka. He by quest of alms having 
obtained a hundred rupees deposited them with a certain brahmin family, 
and went out to get more wealth. As he was long away, the family 
spent that money; the other came back and upbraided them, but they 
could not return the money, and so they gave him their daughter named 
Amittatapana. He took the maiden with him to Dunnivittha, in Kalinga, 
and there dwelt. Amittatapana tended the brahmin well. Some other 
brahmins, young men, seeing her dutifulness, reproached their own wives 
with it : “ See how carefully she tends an old man, whilst you are careless 
of your young husbands I This made the wives resolve to drive her out 

^ Bead dva for deva* 

* “Here endeth the Entering into the Forest (Vanappavesana-khandaih),” 
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of the village. So they would gather in crowds at the river side and 
everywhere else, reviling her. 

Explaining this, the Master said ; 

“Once in Kalihga, Jcijaka a brahmin spent his life. 

Who had Amittatapaua, quite a young girl, to wife. 

The women who with waterpots down to the river came 

Cried shame upon her, crowding up, and roundly cursed her name. 

‘A “foe” indeed your mother was, a “foe” your father tooh 
To let an old decrepit man wed a young wife like you. 

Your people brewed a secret plot, a bad, mean, cruel plan, 

To let a fine young girl be wed to an old decrepit man. 

[.')22] A hateful thing your life must be, as youthful as you are. 

With an old husband to be wed ; nay, death were better far. 

It surely seems, my pretty one, your parents were unkind 
If for a fine young girl they could no other husband find. 

Your fire-oblation, and your ninth * were offered all for naught 
If by an old decrepit man so young a wife was caught. 

Some brahmin or ascetic once no doubt you have reviled, 

Some virtuous or learned man, some hermit undefiled, 

If by an old decrepit man so young a wife was caught. 

Painful a spear-thrust, full of pain the serpent’s fiery bite : 

But a decrepit husband is more painful to the sight. 

With an old husband there can be no ioy and no delight, 

No pleasant talk : his very laugh is ugly to the sight. 

When men and maidens, youth with youth, hold intercourse apart 
They make an end of all the woes that harbour in the heart. 

You are a girl whom men desire, you’re young and you are fair : 

How can an old man give you joy ? Go home and tarry there ! ”’ 

When she heard their mockery, she went home with her waterpot, 
weeping. “Why are you weeping?” the husband asked ; and she replied 
in this stanza : 

[623] “I cannot fetch the water home, the women mock me so; 

Because ray husband is so old they mock me when I go.” 

Jfijaka said : 

“You need not fetch the water home, you need not serve me so; 

Do not be angry, lady mine : for I myself will go.” 

The woman said ; 

“You fetch the water ? no, indeed ! that’s not our usual way. 

I tell you plainly, if you do, with you I will not stay. 

Unless you buy a slave or maid this kind of work to do, 

I tell you plainly I will go and will not live with you.” 

Jujaka said; 

“How can I buy a slave? I have no craft, no com, no pelf: 

Come, be not angry, lady mine : I’ll do your work myself.” 


^ A pun on amitto, *toe.’ 

* A sacrifice nine days after birth ? 
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The woman said : 

“Come now, and let me tell to you what I have heard them say. 

Out yonder in the Vaihka hill lives King Vessantara : 

Go, husband, to Vessantara and ask him for a slave ; 

The prince will certainly consent to give you what you crave.” 

Jujaka said : 

“ I am an old decrepit man ; the road is rough and long ; 

But do not worry, do not weep — and I am far from strong : 

But be not angry, lady mine : I’ll do the work myself.” 

[524] The woman said : 

“ Vou’re like a soldier who gives in before the fight: but why! 

And do you own that you are beat before you go^ and try ? 

Unless you buy a slave or maid this kind of work to do, 

I tell you plainly, I will go, I will not live with vou. 

That will be a most unpleasant thing, a painful thing for you. 

When happy in another’s arms you shall behold me soon, 

Brest gaily at the season’s change, or changes of the moon. 

And as in your declining years my absence you deplore. 

Your wrinkles and your hoary hairs will double more and more.” 

Explaining this, the Mtister said : 

“ And now the brahmin full of fears to his wife’s will gives way ; 

So then tormented by his love, you might have hojird him say : 

‘ Get me provision for the road : make me some honey-cake, 

Prepare some l)annock8 too, and set the barley-broad to bake. 

And then an equaU pair of slaves with me I’ll bring away, 

Who without wearying shall wait upon you night and day,’” 

Quickly she pre})ared the provision, and informed him that it was 
done. Meanwhile he repairs the weak places about his cotbige, secures 
the door, brings in wood from the forest, draws water in the pitcher, 
fills all the pots and pans, and donning the garb of the ascetic he leaves 
her with the words, “ Be sure not to go out at improper times, and be 
careful until I return.” Then putting on his shoes, he puts his bag of 
provisions over his shoulder, walks round his wife rightwise, and departs 
with streaming eyes. 

[625] Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ This done, the brahmin dons his shoes ; then rising presently, 

And walking round her towards the right he bids his wife good-bye. 

So went he, dressed in holiness, tears standing in his eyes : 

To the rich Sivi capital to find a slave he hies.” 

When he came to that city, he asked the assembled people where 
Vessantara was. 


Beading agantva. 

“ Equal in caste, quality, and poBition,” scbol. 
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Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ When further he had come, he ask^ the people gathered round-™ 

‘Say, where is King Vessantara? where can the prince be found?’ 

To him replied the multitude who were assembled round: 

‘ By such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, ^ving still, 

He’s banisht oxit of all the realm and dwells in vamka hill. 

such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, giving still, 

He took his wife and children and now dwells in Vamka hill.’” 

“ So you have destroyed our king, and now come here again ! Stand 
still, will you,” and with sticks and clods, kicks and fisticuffs, they chased 
him away. But he was guided by the gods into the right road for 
Vaiiika hill. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“So he, upbraided by his wife, in greedy pas.sion’s sway, 

Paid for his error in the wood where beasts and panthers prey. 

Taking his staff and begging-bowl and sacrificial spoon. 

Ho sought the forest where abode the giver of every boon. 

Once in the forest, came the wolves thronging around his way : 

He leapt aside, and went confused far from the path astray^. 

This brahmin of unbridled greed, finding himself astray. 

The way to Vamka now quite lost, began these lines to .say. 

[626] ‘Who’ll tell me of Vossantara, the prince all conquering, 

Giver of peace in time of fear, the great and mighty king? 

Refuge of suitors, as the earth to all that living bo, 

Whoul tell me of Vessantara, the great and mighty king? 

All who seek favoura go to him as rivers to the sea : 

Who’ll tell me of Vessantara, the great and mighty king ? 

Like to a safe and pleasant lake, with water fresh and cool, 

With lilies spreiid, whoso filaments cover the quiet pool : 

Who’ll tell me of Vessantara, the great and mighty king? 

Like a great fig-tree on the road, which growing there has made 
A rest for weary wayfarers who hasten to its snjwie : 

Who’ll tell me of Vessantara, the great and mighty king? 

Like banyan, sal, or mango-tree, which on the road has made 
A rest for weary wayfarers that hasten to its shade ; 

Who’ll tell me of Vessantara, the great and mighty king? 

Who will give ear to my complaint, the forest all ai’ound? 

Glad I should be, could anyone tell where he may be found ! 

Who will give ear to my complaint, the forest all around? 

Great blessing it would be, if one could tell where he may be found.’” 

[527] Now the man who had been set to watch, who was ranging 
the woods as a forester, heard this lamentable outcry j and thought he — 

1 The scholiast says : When he entered the wood, not knowing the road to 
Vamka hill he became perplext and went astray: as he sat there, the dogs of a country- 
man of Ceta surrounded him to keep watch; then he climbed up a tree and cried with 
a loud voice ’’ (kandi), I take it rather from as jin IV. 471*, - 1 . 0 . he leapt 

aside, went astray. The scholiast anticipates what is soon to come. 
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“Here is a brahmin crying out about Vessantara’s dwelling-place; he 
camnot be here for any good purpose. He will ask for Maddi or the 
children, no doubt. Well, I will kill him.” So he approached the man, 
and as he drew his bow, threatened him with the words — “Brahmin, I 
will not spare your life ! ” 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ The hunter ranging in the wood heard this lament, and said : 

‘By such as you he’s ruined; for by giving, giving still, 

He’s banisht out of all the realm and dweUs in Vamka hill. 

such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, mving still. 

He took his wife and children and now dwells in Vamka hill. 

A good-for-nothing fool you are, if leaving home you wish 
To seek the prince in forests, like a crane that seeks a fish. 

Therefore, my worthy man, I will not spare your life ; and so 
My arrow now shall drink your blood when shot from out my bow. 

I’ll split your head, tear out your heart and liver in a trice, 

Like birds to spirits of the road I’ll make you sacrifice. 

I’ll take your flesh, I’ll take your fat, I’ll take your heart and head, 
And you shall be a sacrifice^ as soon as you are dead. 

You’ll be a welcome sacrifice, a goodly offering ; 

And then you’ll not destroy the wife and children of the king.’” 

[628] The man, on hearing these words, was frightened to death, and 
made a false reply. 

“ The ambassador’s inviolate, and no man may him kill *. 

This is a very ancient rule ; so listen, if you will. 

The people have repented them, his father misses him, 

His mother pines away for grief — her eyes are waxing dim. 

I come as their ambassador, V^santara to bring ; 

Hear me, and tell me if you know where I may find the king.” 

Then the man was pleased to hear that he was come to fetch 
Vessantara; he fastened up his dogs, and called the brahmin down, and 
seating him upon a pile of twigs he recited this stanza ; 

“I love the envoy and the prince: and here I give to you 
A gift of welcome — of deer and pot of honey too ; 

Our benefactor how to find I’ll tell you what to do.” 

So saying, the man gave the brahmin food, with a gourd of honey and 
a roast leg of deer, and set him on his way, raising his right hand to point 
out the place where the Great Being lived: and he said— - 

“Sir brahmin, yonder rocky mount is Qandham&dan hill 
Where lives the King Vessantara with wife and children still. 

With brahmin’s dress, with hook* and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skinclad be lies upon the ground and tends the fire with care. 

^ Eoading dhutim = 

® d^adaiicamasaujafasii. The division of the words is doubtful. Sobol, dkculdhitvd 
phaldnarh ganhanattham amkmafl ca ag'gidahanan ca jafan ca dhdrento. I see nothing 
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See yonder, trees with many fruits, green on the mountain side. 

While the dark mountain-peaks uplift till in the clouds they hide. 

There shrubs, and creepers, horsear, sal, and many another tree^ 
Sway in the wind like drunken men for anyone to see. 

High up above the rows of trees the birds in concert sing, 

Najjuha^, cuckoo, flocks of them, from tree to tree flitting, 

[529] Thronging among the leafy twigs they bid the stranger come, 
Welcome the guest, delighting all who make the woods their home, 
Where with his children now abides Vessantara the king. 

With brahmin’s dress, with hook and spoonj the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skinclad he lies upon the ground, and tends the fire with care.” 

Moreover he said, in praise of the hermitage : 

“Mango, rose-apple, jackfruit, sal, all kinds of myrobolan. 

Bo, golden tinclook, many more, including the banyan 3; 

Plenty of figs, all growing low, all ripe, as sweet as sweet, 

Dates, luscious grapes, and honeycomb, as much as you can eat. 

The mango-trees are some in flower, some with the fruit just set, 
Some ripe and green as any frog, while some are unripe yet. 

A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow : 
The choicest flavour, colour, taste, both ripe and unripe shew. 

It makes me cry aloud to see that great and wondrous sight, 

Like heaven where the gods abide, the garden of delight. 

Palmyra, date-palm, coconut grow in that forest high, 

Festoons of flowers garlanded as when the banners fly, 

Blossoms of every hue and tint like stars that dot 'the sky. 

[530] Ebony, aloe, trumpet-flower, and many another tree'*. 

Acacias, berries, nuts, and all as thick as thick can bo. 

Hard by there is a lake bespread with lilies blue and white, 

As in the garden of the gods, the Garden of Delight. 

And there the cuckoos make the hills re-echo as they sing, 
Into.xioated with the flowers which in their season 8j)ring. 

See on the lilies drop by drop the honey-nectar fall. 

And feel the breezes blowing free from out the south and west, ■ 
Until the pollen of the flowers is waften over all. 


to suggest a * hook,’ unless perhaps Ssada, ‘ food-giver ’ but the rest of the 

couplet describes the religious trappings of the ascetic, cavioxa, should be ‘ bowl ’ or 
‘spoon,’ and mada perhaps ‘fire,’ as suggested by schol. B**, aggyuhana-kufacchu- 
sarikhdtimasan ca. This couplet might have described the ascetic who comes in later. 

1 dham (Grislea Tomentosa), assakarim (Vatica llobusta), khadira (Acacia Ca- 
techu), 2 >/«Midarta (Butea Frondosa). 

® najyw/ta ; I cannot identify this bird. 

® Other trees mentioned are ; kapittha (Feronia Elephantum), kapitthana ;= kapi- 
tana ? (Thespesia Populueoides). 

* The names of the trees are given in full, and nxay be found in Childe rs. We may 
add the following: kupajt =: kutajo7,. hutted (Costus Speciosus itddlullaka 

(unknown), somarukkha = somavakka % puttajiw (Putranjjiva Roxburghii). 
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Plenty of rice and berries^ ripe about tbe lake do fall, 

Which fish and crabs** and tortoises dart seeking with a zest, 

And honey drips like milk or ghee from the flowers one and all. 

A frequent breeze blows through the trees where every scent is found, 
And seems to intoxicate with flowers the forest all around. 

The bees about the scented flowers fly thronging with their hum. 

There fly the many-coloured birds together, all and some, 

Cooing and chirping in delight, each with his mate they come. 

‘ 0 pretty chicky, happy chap ! ’ they twitter and they tweet — 

0 lovey dovey, deary dear, my pretty little sweet® ! ’ 

Festoons of flowers garlanded as when the banners fly, 

Blossoms of every hue and tint, sweet odours wafted by, 

Where with his children now abides Vessantara the king. 

With brahmin’s dress, with hook and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skinclad he lies upon the ground and tends the fire with care,” 

[531] Thus did the countryman describe the place where Vessantara 
lived ; and Jujaka delighted saluted him in this stanza : 

“ Accept this jnece of barley-bread all soaked with honey sweet, 

And lumps of well-cookt noney-cake *. I give it you to eat.” 

To this the countryman answered : 

“ I thank you, but I have no need : keep your provision still 5 
And take of my provision ; then go, brahmin, where you will. 

[532] Straight onward to a hermitage the pathway there will lead, 

Where Accata a hermit dwells, black-tooth’d, with dirty head, 

With brahmin dres.s, with hook and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skinclad ho lies upon the ground and tends tho fire with care : 

Go thither, jisk the way of him, and he will give you speed.” 

When this he heard, the brahmin walked round Cota towards the right, 
And went in search of Accata, his heart in high delight. 

Then Rharadvaja^ went along until he came anigh 

Unto the hermit’s place, to whom he spake thu.s courteously : 

“0 holy man, I trust that you are prosjKjrous and well®, 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell. 
Ilavo you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 
Or from wold beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed?” 

Tho ascetic said : 

“ I thank you, brahmin — yes, I am both prosperous and well, 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell. 

^ The words dmghStaha, samsaditfa, pasddiyu need explanation. They appear to 
be plants ; the two latter are explained as a kind of rice, bkima is a flower = 

Mnhavastu in. 92*®, etc. 

^ upapanaka : ^ Icakkatahd.’ 

^ This couplet vs made up of words which express joy and affection, and seems to 
contain names for the birds playfully made; jivaputto means one who has living 
children. Perhaps it is not too fanciful to hear an echo of their melodious chirp- 
ing. The scholiast says; tesam elm' eva ndmuni ahesum. 

^Jujaka. 

» The following lines occur; v. 323 (trans,, v. p. 170; see also iv. p. 270). 
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From flies and gnats and creeping things I suffer not annoy, 
And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 


In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground, 

No harmful sickness that I know has ever here been found. 

Welcome, 0 brahmin ! bless the chance directed you this way, 

Come enter with a blessing, come, aixd wash your feet I pray. 

The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kasumarl sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat, 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a bill, 

0 noble brahmin, take of it, drink if it be your will.” 

Jujaka said : 

[533] “Accepted is your offering, and your oblation, sir. 

1 seek the son of Sanjaya, once banisht far away 

By Sivi’s people : if you know where he abides, please sJiy.” 

The ascetic said ; 

■“ You seek the King of Sivi, sir, not with a good intent : 

Methinks your honour’s real desire upon his wife is bent; 

Kanhajina for handmaiden, Jali for serving-man. 

Or you would fetch the mother with her children, if you can. 

The prince has no enjoyments here, no wealth or food, my man.” 

On hearing this, Jujaka said ; 

“ I wish no ill to any man, no boon I come to pray : 

But sweet it is to see the good, pleasant with them to stay. 

I never saw this monarch, whom his people sent away : 

I came to see him : if you know where he abides, plejiso say.” 

The other believed him, “ Good, I will tell you ; only stay with me 
here to-day,” So he entertained him with wild fruits and roots ; and next 
day, stretching out his hand, he shewed him the road. [lie then recites 
the verses given above, p. 274, “ Sir brahmin with care,” and adds ;] 

[534] “ The foliage of the pepper-tree in that fair spot is seen, 

No dust is ever blown aloft, the grass is ever green. 

The grasses like a peacock’s neck, soft-cotton to the touch, 

Grow never more than inches four, but always just so much. 

Kapittha, mango, rose-apple, and ripe figs dangling low, 

All trees whose fruit is good to eat in that fine forest grow. 

There sweet and clean and fragrant streams as blue as beryl flow, 
Through which disporting up and down the shoals of fishes go. 

A lake lies in a lovely spot, with lilies blue and. white, 

Hard by, like that which is in heaven i’ the Garden of Delight 
Three kinds of lilies in that lake present them to the sight, 

With varied colours : some are blue, some blood-red, others white.” 

Thus he praised the foursquare lake of lilies, and went on to praise 
Lake Mucalinda : 

“ As soft as linen are the flowprs, those lilies blue and white, 

And other herbs grow there; the lake is Mucalinda hight. 

And there in number infinite the Ml-blown flowers you see, 

In summer and in winter both as high as to the knee. 
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Always the many-coloured flowem blow fragrant on the breeze, 

And you may hear drawn by the scent the buzzing of the bees. 

[536] All round about the water’s edge are standing in a row 
The ebony, the trumpet-flower, and tali kadamba-trees. 

Six-petals and many another tree^ with flowers all a-blow, 

And leafy bowers all standing round about the lake one sees. 

There trees of every shape and size, there flowers of every hue, 

All shrubs and bushes, nigh and low are spread before the view : 

The breezes sweetly waft the scent from flowers white, blue, and red, 
That grow about the hermitage wherein the fire is fed. 

[536] Close round about the water’s edge grow many plants and trees, 
which tremble as they echo to the murmurs of the bees. 

The .scent of all the lovely blooms that grow about that shore 
Will last you if you keep them for a week, or two, or more. 

Three kinds of gourds, all distinct, grow in this lake, and some 
Have fruit as big as waterpots, others big as a drum. 

Mustard, green garlic, lilies bhie to pick, and flowers full-blown, 

Jasmine, sweet sandal, creepers huge about the trees are grown. 

[537] Sweet jasmine, cotton, indigo, and plants of many a name. 

Cress, trumpet-flower, grow all around like tongues of golden flame. 

Yea, every kind of flower that grows in water or on land. 

In and about this lovely lake lo and behold they stand. 

There crocodiles and water-beasts abide of every sort. 

Red deer and other animals for water do resort. 

Turmeric, camphor, panick-seed, the liquorice-plant, and all 
Most fra^ant seeds and grasses grow with stwks exceeding tall. 

There lions, tigers, elephants a seeking for a mate, 

Deer red and dappled, jackals, dogs, and fawns so swift of gait, 

[538] Yaks, antelopes, and flying fox, and monkeys great and small, 

Bears, bulls, and other mighty beasts come flocking one and all : 
Rhinoceros, muugoose, squirrel, boar, dog, jackal, buffalo, 

Loris, hare, speckled panther, wolf and lizard, there they go ; 

Riders and snakes and hairy things, and every kind of bird. 

Which as they chirp and twitter round all make their voices heard : 
Hawk, woodcock, heron, piper, owl, the cuckoo with his flute. 

Partridge, geese, ospreys, pheasants, cranes, and redbacks, follow suit. 

[539] There sweetly singing to their mates the gorgeous-coloured things, 
White-tufted, blue-neckt, peacock-hued flutter their pretty wings. 

Why should 1 try their thousand names in detail to rehearse? 

Imagine every kind of bird, and add them to my verse. 

There a melodious company their thousand songs they make 
And fill the air with pleasant noise round Mucwinda Lake. 

The wood is full of elephants, of antelopes and deer, 

Where hanging down from all the trees great creepers do appear. 

There mustard grows, and sugar-cane, and many kinds of rice. 

And beans and other plants and herbs, all comers to suffice. 

Yonder the footpath leads you straight unto his settling-ground 
Where never hunger, never thirst, and no distaste is found. 

Where with his children now abides Vessantara the king : 

^ Again 1 omit many names in this description, for which I know no English 
■■■:.'';"eq,mvalent8. 
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With brahmin’s dress, with hook and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skinclad he lies upon the ground, and tends the fire with care.” 

[540] When this he heard, the brahmin walked around him towards the right, 
And went to seek Vessantara, his heart in high delight. 

Jujaka went on by the road pointed out to him by Accata the Hermit, 
and arrived at the foursquare lake. “ It is now late evening,” he thought ; 
“ Maddi will by now be returned from the forest, and women are always 
in the way. To-morrow, when she has gone into the forest, I will go to 
Vessantara, and ask him for the children, and before she comes back I 
will be away.” So he climbed a flat-topt hill not far off, and lay down in a 
pleasant spot. Now at dawn of the next morning, Maddi had a dream, 
and Iier dream was after this fashion : A black man clothed in two yellow 
robes, with red flowers in his two ears, came and entered the hut of leaves, 
clutched Maddi by the hair of her head and dragged her out, threw her 
down on the ground backwards, and amidst her shrieks tore out her two 
eyes, cut off two arras, cut open her breast, and tearing out the heart 
dripping with blood carried it away. She awoke in affright, thinking — 
“An evil dream have I seen 3 I have no one here but Vessantara to 
interpret my dream, so I will ask him about it.” [541] Then going to 
the hut of the Great Being, she knocked at the door. “ Who’s there ? ” 
“ I, my lord, Maddi.” “ Lady, why have you come here unseasonably, and 
broken our compact ] ” “ My lord, it is not from desire that I come; but 

I have had an evil dream.” “Tell it to me then, Maddi.” She told it as 
it had appeared ; the Great Being understood what the dream meant. 
“ The perfection of my giving,” he thought, “ is to be fulfilled : this day 
comes a suitor to ask for my children. I will console Maddi and let her 
go.” So he said, “ Your mind must have been disturbed by uneasy sleep 
or by indigestion ; fear nothing.” With this deceit he consoled her, and 
let her go. And when the night grew light, she did all that had to be 
done, embraced and kissed the children, and said, “Last night I had a bad 
dream ; be careful, my dears 1 ” Then she gave them in charge of the 
Great Being, begging him to take care of them, took her basket and tools, 
wiped her tears, and away to the woods for fruits and roots. 

But Jujaka, thinking that she would now be gone, came down from 
the hill and went up the footpath towards the hermitage. And the Great 
Being came out of his hut, and seated himself upon a slab of stone like a 
golden image. “ Now the suitor will come ! ” he thought, like a drunkard, 
thirsting for a draught, and sat watching the road by which he would 
come, his children playing about his feet. And as he looked down the 
road, he saw the brahmin coming ; taking up as it were the burden of his 
giving, for seven months laid down, he cried in joy — “Brahmin, pray 
draw near ! ” and to the boy Jali he addressed thisr stanza : 

“ Jaii, arise and stand ; behold a brahmin in my sight ! 

’Tis the old time come back again, and fills me with delight !” 
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Hearing this, the boy £ 




“ye.s, yes, my father, I behold the brahmin whom you see ; 
le comes as though a boon to ask ; our guest he needs must be.” 


And with these words, to shew him honour, the boy rose up from his 
seat, and Went to meet the brahmin, offering to relieve him of his baggage. 
The brahmin looked at him, and thought, “ This must be Jali, the son of 
Vessautara : from the very first I will speak harshly to him,” So he 
snapt his fingers at him, crying — “ Go away, go away 1 ” The boy thought, 
“A harsh man this, to be sure !” and looking at his body, he perceived in 
him the eighteen blemishes of a man. But the brahmin came up to the 
Bodhisatta, and politely greeting him, said : 

“ 0 holy man, we trust that you are prosperous and well. 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed?” 

The Bodhisatta answered politely : 

“ I thank you, brahmin, and reply : we prosper and are well ’ 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where we dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping things we suffer no annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey we here immunity enjoy 
Seven months we have lived happy in this forest, and have not 
Once seen a bi’ahmin, as we now see you, godlike, I wot, 

With vilva-staff and tinder-box, and with the waterpot. 

Welcome, 0 brahmin ! blest tlie chance directed you this way ; 

Come, enter with a blessing, come and wash your feet, I pray. 

The tindook and the piyal leaves, the kasumari sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

0 noble brahmin, take of it, drink if it be your will 2.” 

After these words, the Great Being thought : “Not without cause is 
this brahmin come to this great forest ; I will ask him the reason without 
delay and he recited this stanza : 

n “.Now tell me what may be the cause, what can the reason be, 
hat brings you to this mighty wood? I pray you tell it me,” 

Jujaka said : \ 

“As a great water-flood is full, and fails not any day, 

So you, from whom I come to beg — give me your children, pray !” 

On hearing this, the Great Being was delighted in heart ; and said, like 
one who sets in the outstretched hand a purse of a thousand pieces of money®: 

“I give, and shrink not: you shall be their master. But my queen 
Went out this morning for our food ; at evening she’ll be seen. 

1 See VI. 632“ (above, p. 276); v. 823 ‘o, 377 (trans., pp, 171, 200); cp. iv. 427“* 
(trans., p. 207), 

* Perhaps with an allusion to his mother’s gift, p, 260 above. So the I 
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StAy here this night ; the morning light shall see you on your way. 

She’ll wash them and perfume them both^, and garland them with flowers. 
Stay here this night : the morning light shall see you on your way, 

Deckt out with flowers they both shall be, with scents and perfume.s .sweet ; 
Take them away, and plenty take of fruits and roots to eat,” 

Jujaka said ; 

[544] “ No, mighty monarch, I would go ; I do not wish to stay : 

I’ll go, lest some impediment should thwart me in the way. 

Women no generous givers are, to thwart they always try, 

They know all sorts of cunning spells, and always go awry. 

Let him who gives a gift in faith not .see his mother’.s face. 

Or she will find impediments: 0 king, I’d go apace. 

Give me your children ; let them imt behold their mother’s face ; 

For he that gives a gift in faith, his merit grows apace. 

Give me your children ; let them not behold their mother’s face : 

He who gives wealth to such as I, to heaven he goes apace.” 

Vessantara said : 

“ If you wish not to see my wife, — a feithful wife is she 1 
Let Jali and Kanhajina their grandsire go and see. 

When these fair children, sweet of speech, shall come within his sight, 
He’ll give you wealth in plenty, full of joy and high delight.” 

Jujaka said : 

“ I fear the spoiling of my goods : 0 prince, I prithee hear 1 
•rhe king may deal me punishment, may slay, or sell, I fear ; 

Sans wealth and servants, how my wife would mock at me, and jeer ! ” 

[545] Vessantara said : 

“ When these fair children, sweet of speech, shall come within his sight, 
The foster-king of Sivi folk, who always does the right, 

Will give you wealth in plenty, filled with pleasure and delight.” 

Jujaka said : 

No, no, I will not do this thing which you would recommend : 

I’ll take the children, on my wife as servants to attend.” 

The children, hearing these harsh words, slunk behind the hut, and away 
they ran from behind the hut, and hid close to a clump of bushes. Even 
there they seemed to see themselves caught by Jujaka; trembling, they 
could not keep still anywhere, but ran hither and thither, until they came 
to the bank of the square lakej where, wrapping the bark garments tightly 
about them, they plunged into the water and stood there concealed, their 
heads hidden under the lily leaves. 

Explaining this, the Master said: 

“So Jali and Kanhajina hither and thither ran. 

In deep distress to hear the voice of the pursuing man.” 

And Jujaka, when he saw nothing of the children, upbraided the 
Bodhisatta; “Ho Vessantara! when you gave me the children just now, 
^ u-paghaU: 'sisaniU vpasiihghite,^ 
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as soon as I told you that I would not go to the city of Jetuttara, but 
would make the children my wife’s attendants, you made them some sigii, 
and caused them to run away, sitting thei’e like innocence itself! Such 
a liar there is not in the world, I’m thinking.” The Great Being was 
moved, ‘‘They have run away, no doubt,” he thought, and said aloud, 
“Do not troiible about it, sir. I’ll fetch them.” So he arose and went 
behind the hut ; perceiving that they must have fled to the woods, [-^46] 
he followed their footprints to the lakeside, and then seeing a foot[)rint 
where they went down into the water, he perceived that they must have 
gone into the water; so he called, “Jali, my boy !” reciting these two 
stanzas : 

“ Gome hither, my beloved son, my perfect state fulfil ; 

Gome now and consecrate my heart, and follow out ray will. 

. Be thou my ship to ferry me safe o’er, existence’ sea, 

Beyond the worlds of birth and gods I’ll cross and I’ll be free,” 

“Come, Jali, my boy!” cried he; and the lad hearing his voice 
thought thus “ Let the brahmin do with me what he will, I, will not 
' quarrel with my father ! ” He raised his head, parted the lily-leaves, and 
came out of the water, tlirowing himself upon the Great Being’s right foot; 
embracing the ankle he wept. Then the Great Being said ; “ My boy, 
where is yoxxr sister 1 ” He answered, “ Father, all creatures take care of 
themselves in time of danger.” The Gx’eat Being xecognized that the 
children must have made a biU’gain together, and he cried nut, “ Here, 
Kaiiha 1 ” reciting two stanzas : 

“Come hither, my beloved girl, my iierfect state fulfil, 

Gome now and consecrate my heart, and follow out my will. 

Be thoxx my ship to ferry me safe o’er existence’ .sea, 

Beyond the worlds of men and gods I’ll cross and lift^ me free ! ” 

She also thought, “ I will not quariel with my father ” ; and in a 
moment out she came, and falling on her father’s left foot clasped his 
ankle and wept. Their tears fell xxpon the Great Being’s feet, coloured 
like a lily-leaf; and his teai-s fell on their backs, which had the colour of 
golden slabs. Then the Great Being raised up his children and comforted 
them, saying, “My sou Jali, don’t you know that I have gladly given you 
away % iSo do that my desire may attain fulfilment.” And then and 
there he put a piice on the children, as one puts a price on cattle. To his 
son he said; “Sou Jali, if you wish to become free, you must jxay the 
brahmin [547j a thoxisand pieces of gold*. But yoxxr sister is very 
beautiful ; if auy person of low birth should give the brahmin so and so 
much to make her free, he would break her birthright. None but a king 

^ uddharissami. of coming out of the river on the other side. So Mahilvastu ii. 
2448, nadUo kacchapo uddharitvu. 

“ nikklia ; equal to five sman^mi. 
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can give all things by the hundred ; therefore if your sister would be free 
let her pay the brahmin a hundred male and a hundred female slaves, with 
elephants, horses, bulls, and gold pieces, all a hundred each.” Thus did he 
price the children, and comforted them, and took them back to the 
hermitage. Then he took water in his waterpot, and calling the brahmin 
to come near, he poured out the water, praying that he might attain 
omniscience. “Dearer than my son a hundredfold, a thousandfold, a 
hundred thousandfold is omniscience ! ” he cried, making the earth resound, 
and to the brahmin he gave this precious gift of his children. 

Explaining this, the Master said ; 

“The foster-king of Sivi land then took his children both. 

And gave this gift most precious to the brahmin, nothing loth. 

Then was there terror and affright, and the great earth did quake, 

What time the king with folded hands bestowed the children both ; 

Then was there terror and affright, and the great earth did shake, 

When Sivi’s king his children gave the brahmin, nothing loth.” 

1^548] When the Great Being had made the gift, he was joyful, thinking 
how good a gift he had made, as he stood looking upon the children. And 
Jujaka went into the jangle, and bit off a creeper, and with it he bound the 
boy’s right hand to the girl’s left, and drove them away beating them with 
the ends of the creeper. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ The cruel brahmin bit a length of creeper off ; which done. 

He with the creeper bound their hands, and dragged the children on^. 
And then the brahmin, staff in hand, holding the creeper tight. 

Beat them and drove them on and on before their father’s sight.” 

Where he struck them, the skin was cut, the blood ran, when struck 
they staggered against each other back to back. But in a rugged place the 
man stumbled and fell ; with their tender hands the children slipt off the 
light bond, and ran away weeping to the Great Being. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“The children thus at liberty then from the brahmin fly ; 

The boy looks on his father’s face, the tears are in his eye. 

Then like a fig-leaf in the wind the little boy did quake. 

Embracing threw his arms around his father’s feet, and spake : 

‘Father, will you dispose of us while mother is away? 

0 do not give us till she come ! till she return, 0 stay i 
And will you then dispose of us while mother is away? 

O wait until she shall return, then give us if you will ! 

Then let the brahmin sell us both, then let the brahmin kill! 

His foot is huge, his nails are torn, his flesh hangs sagging down. 

Long underlip and broken nose, all trembling, tawny-brown, 

Pot-bellied, broken-backed, with eyes that shew an ugly squint 2, 

AU spots and wrinkles, yellow-haii’ed, with beard of bloody tint, 

^ anumajjatha^ 

“ viaamacahkhuU) s or ‘ of different colours,* as the Burmese version has it. 
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!i Yellow, loose-jointed, cruel, huge, in skins of goats bedight, 

i 1 A crooked and inhuman thing, a most terrific sight ; 

? ! [549] A man, or monstrous cannibal ? and canst thou tamely see 

! This goblin come into the wood to ask this boon of thee ? 

I And is thy heart a piece of stone fast bound about with steel, 

I i To care not when this greedy man, who can no pity feel, 

' Binds us, and drives us off like kine ? At least I would appeal 

i That sister Kanhii, who as yet no trouble knows, may stay. 

Now crying like a sucking fawn lost from the herd away.’ ” 

[550] To this tlie Great Being answered not one word. Then the boy 
said, lamenting on account of his parents ^ : 

“I care not for the pain of death, that is the lot of all : 

Ne’er more to see my mother’s face, ’tis this that doth appal. 

I care not for the pain of death, that is the lot of all : 

Ne’er more to see my father’s face, ’tis this that doth appal. 

Long will my parents mourn and weep, long will they nurse their woe, 
At midnight and at dawn their tears will like a river flow, 

No more to see Kanhajitia, whom they had cherished so. 

Those clusters of rose-apple trees which droop around the lake, 

1 And all the fruitage of the woods this day we do forsake, 

i Fig-tree and jack-fruit, banyan broad and every tree that grows, 

'I Yea! all the fruitage of the woods this day we do forsake. 

There stand they like a pleasant park, there cool the river flows, 

The place where once we used to play, this day we do fonsake. 

The fruit that once we used to eat, the flowers we used to wear, 

That yonder grow upon the hill, this day we do forsake. 

And all the i)retty little toys that once we played with there, 

The horses, oxen, elephanis, this day wo do forsake.” 

[551] In despite of these liiinentation.s, Jiijaka came and drove him 
away with his sister. 

Exiflaining this, the Master said: 

“The children to their father said as they were led away: 

‘ 0 father ! wish our mother well, and happy be your day ! 

These oxen, horses, elephants wherewith we used to play. 

Give them to mother, and they will somewhat her grief allay. 

These oxen, horses, elephants wherewith we used to play, 

When she looks on them, will anon somewhat her grief allay.’” 

Now great pain arose in the Great Being because of his children, and 
his heart grew hot within him : he trembled violently, like an elephant 
seized by a maned lion, like the moon swallowed in Rahu’s jaws. Not 
strong enough to endure it, he went into the hut, tears streaming from 
his eyes, and wept pitifully. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“The warrior prince Vessantara thus gave his gift, and went. 

And there within his leafy bower he sadly did lament.” 


See above, p. 80. The verses have been compressed in translation. 
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What follow are the verses of the Great Being’s lamentation. 


« 0 when at morning or at eve for food my children ery, 
Opprest by hunger or by thirst, who will their want supply ? 


[552] How will their little trembling feet along the roadway go, 

Unshod? who’ll take them by the hand and lead them gently so? 


How could the brahmin feel no shame, while I was standing by, 
To strike my harmless innocents? a shameless man say I! 

No man with any sense of shame would treat another so, 

Were it a servant of my slave, and I brought very low. 

I cannot see him, but he scolds and beats my children dear, 
While like a fish caught in a trap I’m standing helpless here.” 


These thoughts came into the Great Being’s mind, through his affec- 
tion for the children; he could not away with the pain to think how the 
brahmin cruelly beat his children, and he resolved to go in chase of the 
man, and kill him, and to bring the children back. But no, he thought : 
that was a mistake; to give a gift, then to repent because the children’s 
trouble would be very great, that was not the way of the lighteous. And 
the two following stanzas contain the reflexions which throw light on that 
matter. 


“Ho bound his sword upon his left, he armed him with his bow; 
‘I’ll bring my children back again; to lose them is great woe. 


But even if my children die ’tis wicked to feel pain^ : 

Who knows the customs of the good, yet asks a gift again 


[553] Meanwhile Jujaka beat the children as he led them along. 
Then the boy said lamenting: 


“How true that saying seems to be which men are wont to tell: 
Who has no mother of his own is fatherless as well 2 . 


Life’s nothing to us : let us die ; we are his chattels now, 
This cruel greedy violent man, who drives us like his cow. 


These clusters of rose-apple trees, which drooiJ around the lake, 
And all the verdure of the woods, 0 Kanhri, we forsake. 


Fig-tree and jack-fruit, banyan tree, and every tree that grows, 
Yea all the many kinds of fruit, 0 Kanha, we forsake. 


There stand they like a pleasant park, there cool the river flows; 
The place where once wo used to play, 0 Kanha, we forsake. 

The fruit that once we used to eat, the flowers wo used to wear, 
That yonder grow upon the hill, 0 Kanha, we forsake. 


And all the little pretty toys that once wo played with there, 
The horses, oxen, elephants, 0 Kanha, we forsake.” 


1 This line does not soan, and does not give the required sense, ‘ it is nothing to 
me ’ {mama na kind hotu, soh.). Bead with apiam me for atfhdmm (ep, line 25 of 
text), ‘this is wrong,’ and omit tarn (or omit me ). — Perhaps aUhanam ctam is concealed 
here. 

3 Beading: saM mdtd, pita n' aithi (B** hasjpita). So Burmese version. 
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Again the brahmin fell down in a rough place; the cord fell from his 
hand, and the childi’en, ti’embling like wounded fowls, ran away without 
stopping back to their father. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“Now Jali and Kanhajina, thus by the brahmin led, 

Somehow got free,' and then away and on and on they fled.” 

[554] But Jujaka quickly got up, and followed them, cord and stick 
in hand, spitting like the Are at the world’s end; “Very clever you are 
indeed,” said he, “at running away”; and he tied their hands and brought 
them back. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“And so the brahmin took his cord, and so his staff he took, 

And brought them back with boating, while the king was forced to look.” 

As they were led away, Kanhajina turned back, and lamented to her 
father. Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ Then spake Kainhajina aiid said : ‘ My father, prithee see — 

As though I were a home-born slave this brahmin thrashes me 1 
Brahmins are men of upright life: no brahmin be can be. 

A goblin sure in brabmin-shape, that leads us off to eat. 

And can you stay and see us led to be a goblin’s meat?”’ 

As his young daughter lamented, trembling as she went, dire grief 
arose in the G-reat Being: his heart grew hot within him ; his nose was 
not large enough, so from his mouth he sent forth hot pantings; tears 
like drops of blood fell from his eyes. Then he thought: “All this pain 
comes from affection, and no other cause; I must quiet this aflfection, 
and be calm.” Thus by power of his knowledge he did away with that 
keen pang of sorrow, and sat still as usual. 

Ere they had yet reached the entering in of the mountains, the girl 
went on lamenting: 

“ Sore are these little feet of mine, hard in the way we go, 

The brahmin drives us on and ou, the sun is sinking low, 

[555] On hills and forests, and on those that dwell in them, we call, 

We reverently bow to greet the spirits, one and all, 

That haunt this lake ; its plants and roots and creepers, and wo pray 
To wish our mother health : but us the brahmin drives away. 

If she would follow after us, let her make no delay. 

Straight leads unto the hermitage this path by which we go; 

And if she will but follow this, she soon will find us so. 

Thou gatherer of wild fruits and roots, thou of the knotted hair, 

To see the empty hermitage will cause thee great despair. 

Long stayed our mother on her quest, great store she must have found, 
Who knows not that a cruel man and greedy hath us bound, 

A very cruel man, who now like cattle drives us round. 

Ah, had our mother come at eve, and had they chanced to meet. 

Had she given him a meal of fruit with honey mixt, to eat, — 
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He would not drive us cruelly, when he his meal had hent : 

Gruel he drove us, and our feet loud echoed as we went ! ” 

So for their mother longing sore the children did laments 

[566] Now whereas the king gave his dearly beloved children to the 
brahmin, the earth did resound with a great uproar that reached even to 
Brahma’s heaven and pierced the hearts of the deities which dwelt in 
Hiniiivat : who, hearing the children’s lamentation as the man drove them 
along, thought with themselves, “If Maddi come betimes to the hermitage, 
not seeing her children she will ask Vessantara about it; great will be 
her longing when she hears that they have been given away ; she will 
run after them, and will get into great trouble : so they instructed 
three® of the gods to take upon them the shape of a lion and a tiger and 
a pard, and to obstruct® her way, not to let her go back for all her asking 
until the setting of the sun, that she might only get back by moonlight, 
guarding her safe from the attacks of lions and other wild beasts. 
Explaining this, the Master said : 

“A Lion, Tiger, and a Pard, three creatures of the brake, 

Which heard this lamentation loud, thus each to other spake ; 

‘Let not the princess back return at eve from seeking food, 

Lest the wild beasts should slay her in our kingdom of the wood. 

If lion, pard, or tiger should the auspicious mother slay, 

0 where would then Prince Jali be, 0 where KaphajinaV 
The parent and the children both do you preserve tnis day.’” 

They agreed, and obeyed the words of the gods. Becoming a lion, 
a tiger, and a pard, they lay down near the road by which she must go 
Now Maddi was thinking to herself, [657] “Last night I saw a bad dream ; 
I will collect my fruits and roots and get me betimes to the hermitage.” 
Trembling she searched for the roots and fruits : the spade fell from her 
hand, the basket fell from her shoulder, her right eye went a-throbbing, 
fruit-trees appeared as barren and barren trees as fruitful, she could not 
tell whether she were on head or heels “ What can be the meaning,” 
she thought, “ of this strangeness to-day ! ” and she said — 

“Down falls my spade, a throbbing now in my right eye I feel, 

The fruitful trees unfruitful seem^ all round me seems to reel!” 

And when she turned at evening time to go, the day’s work doixe, 

Wild beasts beset her homeward path at setting of the sun. 

“The hermitage is far, mothinks, the aim is sinking low 
And all the food they have to eat is what I bring, I know. 

And there my prince sits all alone within the leafy hut, 

The hungry children comforting ; and I returning not. 

^ “ Here endetli the Children’s Section [kumarapaMiam].'' SchoL 
2 te. So Burmese version. The versicle has tayo. 

® rumhhitvd ? 

* dasa disd na pahiidyiiimi. 



She appeals to them as a princess. Schol. 
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It is the time of evening meal, O woe is me ! ’tis late : 

Thirsting for water or for milk my children me await; 

They come to meet me, standing like calves looking for their dam; 

Like wild-goose chicks above the lake — 0 wretched that I am ! 

This is the sole and only path, with i>onds and pits around ; 

And I can see no other road now I am homeward bound. 

0 mighty monarchs of the wood.s, 0 royal beasts, I cry, 

Be brothers now in righteousness i, and let me safe go by ! 

1 am a banisht prince’s wife, a prince of glory fair ; 

As Sita did for Rama, so I for my husband care. 

When you go home at evening time, your children yoti can see ; 

So Jali and Kanhajina be given once more to me ! 

Here are abundant roots and fruits, much food I have to shew : 

The half I offer now to you : 0 let rne safely go ! 

[558] A king my father, and a queen my mother— hear my cry! 

Be brothers now in righteousness, and let me safe go by ! ” 

Then the gods, observing the time, saw that it was time to lot her go ; 
and they rose up and departed. The Master explamed it thus : 

“The beasts that heard her thus lament with great exceeding woo, 

In voice of sweet and gentle sound, wont off and let her go.” 

When the beasts had departed, she returned to the hermitage. Now 
it was the night of the full moon ; and when she came to the end of the 
covered walk, wliere she had been used to see her children, and saw them 
not, she cried out : 

[559] “ The children, dusty, close to home, are wont to meet me here 
Like calves that seek the mother-cow, like birds above the mere. 

Like little deer, with prickt-up ear, they moot me on the way : 

With joy and happiness they skip and frolick in their play : 

But Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day. 

As goat ajid lioness may leave their young, a bird her cage, 

To seek for food, so have I done their hunger to assuage ; 

But Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day. 

Hero are their traces, close by home, like snakes upon the hill, 

The little heaps of earth they made all round, remaining still : 

But Jali and Kanhiljina I cannot sec to-day. 

Ail covered up with dust to me my children used to run, 

Sprinkled with mud, but now indeed 1 can see neither one. 

Like kids to welcome back their dam they ran from homo away 
As from the forest I returned ; I see them not to-day. 

Here they were playing, hero this yellow vilva fruit let fall : 

But Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day. 

These breasts of mine are full of milk, my heart will break withal; 

But Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day. 

They used to cling aboxit my hips, one hanging from my breast : 

How they would meet me, dust-begrimed, at time of evening rest ! 

But Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day. 
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Once on a time this hermitage became our meeting-ground : 
But now I see no children here, the whole place spina around. 


[560] My children must be dead! the place so silent has become— 
The very ravens do not caw, the very birds are dumb.” 


Lamenting in this fashion, she came up to the Great Being, and set 
down the basket of fruit. Seeing him sitting in silence, and no children 
with him, she said: 


“Why art thou silent? how that dream come.^ to my thought again: 
The birds and ravens make no sound, my children must be slain 1 
0 sir, have they been carried off by some wild beast of prey ? 

Or in the deep deserted wood have they been led astray ? 

[561] 0 do the jmetty prattlers sleep ? on errands do they fare ? 

0 have they wandered out afar in frolic or in play? 

1 cannot see their hands and feet, I cannot see their hair : 

Was it a bird that swooped ? or who has carried them away ? ” 


To this the Great Being made no reply. Then she asked, “ My lord, 
why do you not speak to me? what is my fault?” and said: 

“’Tis like the wound of arrow-shot, and still more bitter smart 
(But Jali and Kaphajina I cannot see to-day !) 

This is a second wound that thou hast -struck me to the heart, 

That I my children cannot see, that thou hast nought to say. 

And so, 0 royal prince I this night since thou wilt not reply, 

I think my days are done indeed, and thou wilt see me die.” 

The Great Being thought that he would assuage his pain for the 
children by harsh speech, and recited this stanza : 


n “0 Maddi, royal princess born, whose glory is so great, 
hou wentst for food in early morn : why comest thou so 


She replied : 

“Did you not hear the lion and the tiger loudly roar 
When by the lake their thirst to slake they stood upon the shore ? 

As in the woods I walked, there came the sign I knew so well : 

My spade fell from my hand, and from my arm the basket fell. 

Then hurt, alarmed, I worshipt all the quarters, one by one. 

Praying that good might come of this, my hands outstretcht in prayer : 
And that no lion and no pard, hyena, wolf or bear, 

Might tear or harry or destroy my daughter or my son. 

A lion, tiger, and a pai*d, three ravening beasts, laid wait 
And kept me from my homeward path: so that is why Fm late.” 

This was all that the Great Being said to her until sunrise : after which 
Maddi uttered a long lament : 

[563] “My husband and my children I have tended day and night, 

As pupil tends a teacher, when he tries to do the right. 

In goatskins clothed, wild roots and fruits I from the forest brought, 
And every day and every night for your convenience sought. 

I brought you yellow vilva fruit, my little girl and boy, 

And many a ripe woodland fruit, to play and make you joy. 


" If "i ■ r ■' f "*3; -5= 'T 'Sj-r 'fs*"® * 
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This lotiis root and lotus stalk, of golden yellow hue, 

Join with your little ones, O prince, and eat your portion too. 

Give the white lily to your girl, to Jali give the blue, 

And see them dance in garlands deckt; 0 call them, Sivi, do ! 

O mighty monarch ! lend an ear while with delightful sound 
Kanhajina sings sweetly, and enters our settling-ground. 

Since we were baiiisht, joy and woe in common shared has been ; 

0 answer ! my Kanhajina and Jali hast thou seen ? 

How many holy brahmins I must have oifended sore, 

Of holy life, and virtuous, and full of sacred lore, 

That Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day!” 

[664] To this lament the Great Being answered not one word. As he 
said nothing, trembling she sought her children by the light of the moon ; 
and wheresoever they used to play, under the rose-apple trees or where not, 
she sought them, weeping the while, and saying : 

“These clusters of rose-apple trees, that droop around the mere, 

And all the fruitage of the woods— my children are not here ! 

Fig-tree and jack-fruit, banyan broad, and every tree that grows. 

Yea, all the fruitage of the woods — my children are not here! 

There stand they like a pleasant park, there cool the river flows, 

The place where once they used to play — hut now they are not here. 
The fruit that once they used to eat, the flowera they used to wear 
That yonder grow upon the hill — the children are not there ! 

And all the little toys that once they played with, there are those, 

The oxen, horses, elephants — the children are not there ! 

Here are the many hares and owls, the dark and dappled deer, 

With which the children used to play, but they themselves not here ! 
The peacocks with their gorgeous wings, the herons and the geese, 

With which the children ubm to play, but they themselves not here!” 

Not finding her darling children in the hermitage, she entered a clump 
of flowering plants and looked here and there for them, saying : 

“The woodland thickets, full of flowers that every season blow, 

Where once the children used to play, but they themselves not here ! 
The lovely lakes that listen, when the ruddy geese give call, 

When lotus white and lotus blue and trees like coral grow^. 

Where once the children played, but now no children are at all.” 

[566] But nowhere could she see the children. Then returning to the 
Great Being, whom she beheld with his face cast down, she said to him : 

“The kindling wood you have not split, the fire you have not lit, 

Nor brought the water as before : why do you idly sit ? 

When I return unto my den my toil is done away, 

But Jali and Kanhajina I cannot see to-day!” 

Still the Great Being sat silent j and she distrest at his silence. 


* See IV, 839* fc. 226 of the translation). 
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trembling like a wounded fowl, went again round the places which she liad 
searched before, and returning said : 

“ O husband mine, I cannot see by whom their death has come : 

The vei*y ravens do not caw, the very birds are dumb.” 

Still the Great Being said no word. And she, in her longing for the 
little ones, a third time searched the same- places quick as the wind : in 
one night the space which she traversed in seeking them was fifteen 
leagues. Then the night gave place to dawn, and at sunrise she came 
again to the Great Being, and stood before him lamenting. The Master 
explained it thus : 

“When she had traversed in the search each forest and each hill, 

Back to her husband she returned, and stood lamenting still 

In hills, woods, caves I cannot see by whom their death has come : 
he very ravens do not caw, the very birds are dumb.’ 

Then Maddi, dame of high renown, princess of royal birth, 

Lamenting with her arms outstretcht fell down upon the earth.” 

“ She’s dead 1 ” thought the Great Being, and trembled. “ Ah, this is 
no place for Maddi to die ! Had she died in Jetuttara city, great pomp 
there would have been, two kingdoms would have quaked. But I am 
alone in the forest, and what can I do?” Great trouble came upon him j 
then recovering himself somewhat, he determined to do what he could. 
Bising up he laid a hand on her heart, and felt it to be still warm ; he 
brought water in a pitcher, and although for seven months past he had not 
touched her body, in his distress he could no longer keep to the ascetic’s 
part, but with tears in his eyes he raised her head and laid it upon his lap, 
sprinkling it with water, and chafing her face and bosom as he sat. Then 
Maddi after a little while regains her senses, and, rising up in confusion, 
does obeisance to the Great Being, and asks, “My lord Vessantara, where 
are the children gone?” “1 have given them,” says he, “to a brahmin.” 
The Master thus explained it ; 


l: 



“He sprinkled her with water as she fell down faint as dead, 

And when she had come back again to consciousness, he said ” : — I ' 

[567] She asked him, “My dear, if you had given the children to a l' 

brahmin, why did you let me go weeping about all night, without saying a |; 

word?” The Great Being replied ; |: 

“I did not speak at once, because I shrank to cause you pain. | 

A poor old brahmin came to beg, and so, of giving fain, “ 

I gave the children : do not fear, 0 Maddi ! breathe again. 

0 Maddi, do not grieve too sore, but set your eyes on me : 

We’ll get them back alive once more, and happy shall we be. 

Good men should ever give when asked, sons, cattle, wealth, and grain. 

Maddi, rejoice ! a greater gift than children cannot be.” 
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Maddi replied : 

“I do rejoice! a greater gift than children cannot be. 

By giving .sot your mind at rest; pray do the like again; 

Bor you, the mighty fostering king of all the Sivi land, 

Amidst a world of .selfish men gave gifts with lavish hand.” 

To thi.s the Great Being answered: “Why do you say this, Maddi 1 If 
I liad not been able to set my mind at peace by giving my children, these 
nurac]e.s would not have happened to me ” ; and then he told her all the 
earth-rumblings and what else had happened. [568] Then Maddi rejoicing 
described the miracles in these words : 

“ The earth did rumble, and the sound the highest heaven fills, 

Tlie lightning flared, the thunder woke the echoes of the hills ! 

Then Narada and Pabbata both greatly did rejoice. 

Yea, all the Three and Thirty Gods with Indra, at that voiced. 

Tha.s Maddi, dame of royal birth, princess of high degree, 
llojoiced with him : a greater gift than children none can be.” 

Thus the Great Being described his own gift; and thus did Maddi 
repeat the tale, affirming that he had given a noble gift, and there she sat 
rejoicing in the same gift : on which occasion the Master repeated the 
.stanza, “ Thus Maddi,” etc.® 

As they were thus talking together, Sakka thought: “Yesterday 
Yessantara gave his children to Jujaka, and the earth did resound. Now 
suppose a vile creature should come and ask him for Maddi herself, the 
incomparable, the virtuous, and should take her away with him leaving 
the king alone : he will be left helpless and destitute. Well, then, I will 
take the form of a brahmin, and beg for Maddi. Thus I will enable him 
to attain the supreme height of perfection; I shall make it impossible that 
.she should be given to anyone else and then I will give her back.” So at 
dawn, to him goes Sakka. The Master explained it thus : 

“Azid so when night was at an end, about the peep of day, 

Sakka in brahmin’s form to them first early made his way. 

[669] ‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

with grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwells 
Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed. 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed?’” 

The Great Being replied : 

“Thank yoxi, brahmin — ^yes, I am both prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and fruits and roots abundant where I dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping things I suffer no annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

^ Four lines in another metre interrupt this couplet, which mention the names of 
Indra, Brahma, Prajapati, with kings Soma, Yama, and Vessavana. 

® “ Here endeth the Chapter of Maddi,” Schol. 

5 See above, p. 276. 
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I’ve lived here weveii sad mouths, and you the second brahmin Ibuiid, 
Holding a goat-staff in his hand, to reach this forest-ground. 

Welcome, 0 brahmin ! blest the chance directed you this wayi ; 

Come enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet, I pray. 

The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kasumarl sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

0 noble brahmin ! take of it, drink if it be your will 2 .” 

As thus they talked pleasantly together he asked of his coming : 

“And now what reason or what cause directed you this way I 
Why have you sought the mighty -woods? resolve me this, I pray.” 

Then Sakka replied : “ 0 king, I am old, but I have come here to beg 
your wife Maddi ; pray give her to me,” and he repeated this stanza : 

“As a great water-flood is full and fails not any day, 

So you, from whom I come to beg— give me your wife, I pray.” 

To this the Great Being did not reply — “ Yesterday I gave away my 
children to a brahmin, how can I give Maddi to you and be left alone in 
the forest!” No, he was as though putting a purse of a thousand pieces 
in his hand : indiffei'ent, unattached, with no clinging of mind, he made 
the mountain re-echo with this stanza: 

[ 570 ] “ Weary am I, nor hide I that ; yet in my own despite, 

1 give, and shrink not; for in gifts my heart doth take delight.” 

This said, quickly he drew water in a pitcher, and poured it upon his 
hand®, and made over Maddi to the brahmin. At that moment, all the 
portents which had occurred before were again seen and heard. 

The Master thus explained it : 

“Then he took up a water-jar, the king of Sivi land, 

And taking Maddi, gave her straight into the brahmin’s hand. 

Then was there terror and affright, then the great earth did quake, 
What time he rendered Maddi for his visitor to take. 

The face of Maddi did not frown* •* , she did not chafe or cry, 

But looked on silent, thinking, He knows best the reason why. 

‘Both Jali and Kanhajina I let another take, 

And Maddi my devoted wife, and all for wisdom’s sake. 

Not hateful is my faithful wife, nor yet my children are, 

But perfect knowledge, to my mind, is something dearer far.’” 

Then the Great Being looked upon Maddi’s face to see how she took it; 
and she, asking him why he looked upon her, cried aloud witli a lion’s 
voice in these words ; 

“From maidenhood I was his wife, he is my master still: 

Let him to whomso ho desire or give, or sell, or kill,” 

* See above, pp. 48, 277, 280. ® See p. 280. 

As a symbol of donation, water was poured upon the right 'h&nA {dakkhinodakavi), 

•* bhakuti is * a frown.’ Not in Childers. 
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[671] Then Sakka, seeing her excellent resolution, gave her praise; and 
the Master explained it thus : 

“Thereat spake Sakka, seeing how her wishes did incline: 

‘Conquered is every obstacle, both human and diviiie. 

The earth did rumble, and the sound the highest heaven fills, 

The lightning flares, the thunder wakes the echoes of the hills. 

Now Narada and Pabhata to'hear this mighty voice, 

Yea, all the Three and Thirty Gods at this hard feat i-ejoicc. 

’Tis hard to do as good men do, to give as they can give. 

Bad men can- hardly imitate the life that good men live. 

And so, when good and evil go to pass away from earth, 

The bad are born in hell l>clow, in heaven the good have birth h 
This is the Noble Vehicle'^: both wife and child were given, 

Therefore let him descend* no more, but this bcixr fruit in heaven.”' 

When thus Sakka had expressed his approval, he thought, “Now 
I must make no more delay here, but give her back and go”; and he 
said : 

[572] “Sir, now I give you Maddi back, your fair and lovely wife, 

A pair well-matchM, and fitted for a most harmonious life. 

Like the inevitable bond 'twixt water and a shell, 

So you with Sladdl ; mind and hetirt are Iwth according well. 

Of equal birth and family on oitlier parents’ .sido 
Here in a foi-est hermitage together you abide, 

That ye may go on doing good where in the woods you dwell.” 

This said, he went on, offering a boon : 

“Sakka the King of Gods am I, here come thy place to see: 

Choose thou a boon, 0 royal sago, eight boojis I give to thee.” 

As he spoke, he rose into the air ablaze like the morning sun. Then 
the Bodhisatta said, choosing his boons : 

“Sakka, the lord of all the earth, has given me a boon. 

Prithee my father reconcile, let him recall me soon 
And set me in my royal seat : this the first boon I crave. 

May I. condemn no man to death, not though he guilty be : 

Condemned, may I release from death : this second boon I crave. 

May all the people for their help look only unto me, 

The young, the old, tlie middle-aged: this the third boon I crave. 

May I not seek my neighbour’s wife, contented with my own, 

Nor subject to a woman’s will: this the fourth boon I crave. 

1 See XI. 86 (trans., p. 69), iv. 65 (trans., p. 42). 

No trace has hitherto been found in the South of the Three Vehicles of Northern 
Buddhism {Qiksimmuccaya 828®, cp. Lotus de la Bonne Loi 316); it is therefore worth 
while quoting the note on the word bralnmydnain : “ setthayanara, tividho hi sucarita- 
dhammo evarupo danadhammo ariyamaggassa paooayo hotiti, brahmayanam ti vuc- 
eati.” 

* anokJeamma: “ apiiyabhtimim. anokkamitvil,” used absolutely. No example in 
Childers. 
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I prithee, Sakka, grant long life to my beloved son, 

Conquering the world in righteousness: this the fifth boon I crave. 

Then at the end of every night, at dawning of the day, 

May food celestial be revealed : tliis the sixth boon I crave. 

May means of giving never fail, and, may I give alway 

With hearty gladness and content: this the seventh boon I crave, 

n Hence freed, may I be straight advanced to heaven, then that I may 
fo more be bom upon the earth: this the eighth boon I crave,” 

When Sakka, King of Gods, had heard his saying, thus said he : 

“Ere long, the father whom you love, will wish his son to see.” 

With this address, Sakka went back to his own place. Explaining this, 
the Master said : 

“The Mighty^ One, the King of Gods, this said, Sujampati, 

After the giving of the boons straight back to heaven went hc^.” 

Now the Bodhisatta and MaddI lived happily together in the hermitage 
which Sakka had given them; but Jujaka, with the children, went on a 
journey of sixty leagues. The deities watched over the children; Jujaka 
when the sun went down used to tie up the children with osiers and leave 
them lying upon the ground, but himself in fear of cruel and wild beasts 
would climb up a tree and would sit in the fork of the boughs. Then a 
god would come to the children in the form of Vessantara, and a goddess 
in the form of Maddi; they would set free the children, and chafe their 
hands and feet, wash them and dress them, would give them food and put 
them to rest on a celestial couch : [574] then at dawn they would lay 
them down again in their bonds, and would disappear. Thus by help of 
the gods the children went on their way unhurt. J ujaka also was guided 
by the gods, so that intending to go to the kingdom of Kaliuga, in fifteen 
days he came to the city of J etuttara. The same night, Sailjaya, king of 
Sivi, dreamt a dream, and his dream was on this fashion: As he was seated 
in high durbar, a man came and gave him two blossoms into his hand, and 
he hung them one on either ear; and the pollen fell from them upon his 
chest. When he awoke in the morning, he asked his brahmins what it 
meant. They said, “Some knights of yours, sire, who have been long 
absent, will return.” So next morning, after feasting on many a dainty 
dish, he sat in his durbar, and the deities brought this brahmin and set 
him in the courtyard of the palace. In a moment the king saw the children, 
and said : 

“Whose face is this that yellow shines, dry as though tire did scorch, 

Like some gold bangle — one as though all shrivellM with a torch 1 
Both like in body, like in marks— who can these children be? 

Like Jali is the boy, and like Kanhi^ina is she. 

1 “ Here endeth the Sakka Chapter,’* Sobol. (Sakka-pabham). 
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They’re like two little lion cubs that from their cave descend, 

And like each other: and they seem all golden as they stand.” 

After tlius praising them in three stanzas the king sent a courtier to 
them, with instructions to bring them to him. Quickly he brought them ; 
and the king said to the brahmin: 

“Good Bharadvaja, tell me whence you have those children brought?” 

J ujaka said : 

“A fortnight since one gave them me, well pleased with what he wrought.” 
[575] The king said: 

“By what soft speech or word of truth did you make him believe? 

From whom these children, chiefest of all gifts, did you receive?” 

Jujakasaid: 

“It was the King Vossantara, in forest lands who lives, 

Gave them as slaves, who like the earth to all suitors freely gives. 

’Twas King Vessantara who gave his own as slaves to me, 

To whom all suitors go, as go all rivers to the sea,” 

Hearing this, the courtiers spake in dispraise of Vessantara: 

“Were he at home, it wore ill done by any king that’s good: 

How could he give his children then, when banisht in the wood? 

0 listen to mo, gentles all, that here assembled stand, 

How could the king his children give to serve another’s hand? 

Slaves male or female he might give, a horse, a mule, a car. 

Or elephants: but how give those whf> his own children are?” 

But the boy hearing this, could not stomach his father’s blame j but as 
though raising with his arm Mount Siueru smitten by the windblastV 
he recited this stanza: 

“How, graudsire, can he give, when none in his possession are, 

Slaves male or female, elephants, a horse, a mule, a car?” 

The king said : 

[576] “Children, I praise your father’s gift : no word of blame I say. 

But then how was it with his heart when he gave you away?” 

The lad replied: 

“All full of trouble was his heart, and it burned hot as well, 

His eyes were red like Bohiul, and down the teardrops fell.” 

Then spake Kanhajina and said : 

“Father, this brahmin see— 

With creepers, like his homeborn slave, my back he loves to beat. 

This is no brahmin, father dear ! for brahmins righteous be ; 

A goblin this in brahmin shape, who drives us off to eat. 

How can you see us driven off with all this cruelty?” 

J The world is destroyed sometimes by fire or water, sometimes by wind. The 
construction is difficult; I take v&tabhihatassa siiienino gen. absol., and the object 
as understood. 
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The king, seeing that the brahmin did not let them go, recited a stanssa ; 

“You children of a king and queen, royal your parents are: 

Once you would climb upon my hip ; why do you stand afar?” 

The lad replied : 

“We’re children of a king and queen, royal our parents are, 

But now a brahmin’s slaves are we, and so we stand afar.” 

The king said: 

“My dearest children, speak not so ; my heart is parcht with heat, 

My body’s like a blazing fire, uneasy is this seat. 

My dearest children, speak not so; you make me sorrow sore. 

Come, I will buy you with a price, ye shall be slaves no more. 

[577] Come tell me truly as it is,— I will the brahmin pay — 

What price your father set on you when he gave you away?” 

The lad replied ; 

“A thousand pieces was my price: to set my sister free, 

Of elephants and all the rest^ a hundred each fixed he.” 

The king bade pay the price for the children. 

“‘Up, bailiff, pay the brahmin quick, and let the price be told: 

A hundred male and female slaves, and cattle from the fold, 

A hundred elephants and bulls, a thousand pounds in gold,’ 

The bailiff paid the brahmin quick, at once the price was told: 

A hundred male and female slaves, and cattle from the fold, 

A hundred bulls and elephants, a thousand pounds in gold.” 

Thereto he gave him a seven-storeyed palace; great was the brahmin’s 
pomp! He put away all his treasure, and went up into his palace, and 
lay down on his fine couch, eating choice meats. 

The children were then washed and fed and drest; the grandfather 
took one on. his hip, the grandmother took the other. To explain this, the 
Master said: 

“The children bought, well washt and drest, richly adorned, and fed, 

[578] And set on their grandparents’ hips, the king then spake and said; 
‘Jali, your parents are we trust both prosperous and welF, 

With grain to glean and roots and fruits abundant where they dwell. 
Have they been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 
And have they from wild beasts of prey immunity enjoyed?’” 

The lad replied : 

“I thank thee, king, and answer thus: my parents both are well, 

With grain to glean and roots and fruits abundant where they dwell. 
From flies and gnats and creeping things they suffer not annoy. 

And from wild beasts of prey they there immunity enjoy. 

Wild bulbs and radishes she digs, catmint and herbs seeks she, 

With jujubes, nuts, and vilva fruit she finds us food alway. 

^ Beading hatthinadisatena with This must be the sense, but the reading is 
uncertain. 

« See m. 371« (trans., p. 234). 
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And when she brings wild fruits and roots, whatever they may be, 

We all together come and eat by night and eke by day. 

Our mother’s thin and yellow grown by seeking for our food, 

Exposed to heat, exposed to wind in the beast-haunted wood. 

Like to a tender lotus flower held in the hand which fadas : 

Her hair is thin^ with wandering amid the forest glades. 

Beneath her armpits clotted dirt, her hair in topknot bound, 

She tends the fire, and clothed in skins she sleeps upon the ground.” 

Thus having described his mother’s hardships, he reproached his 
grandfather in these words; 

“ It is the custom in the world that each man loves his son ; 

But this in one case it would seem your honour has not done.” 

[579] The king acknowledged his fault ; 

“ It was ill done of me indeed to ruin the innocent, 

When by the people’s voice I drove my son to banishment. 

Then all the wealth which I possess, all that I have in hand, 

Be his ; and let Vessantora come and rule in Sivi land.” 

The lad replied : 

“Not for my word will he return, the chief of Sivi land : 

Then go thyself and fill thy son with blessings from thy hand.” 

Then to his general- in-chief King Saujaya thus said : 

“My horses, chariots, elephants, and soldiers go proimre, 

And let the people come around, the chaplains all be there. 

The sixty thousand warrior lords armed and adorned so fair, 

Brest up in blue or brown or white, with bloodred wests, be there. 

Like as the spirit-haunted hills, where trees a plenty grow, 

Are bright and sweet with plants divine, so here the breezes blow. 

Bring fourteen thousand elephants, with trappings all of gold, 

With drivers holding lance and hook: as many horse be told. 

Sindh horses, all of noble breed, and very swift to go, 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, and. holding sword and bow''^. 

[680] Let fourteen thousand chariots be yoked and well arrayed, 

Their wheels well wrought of iron bands, and all with gold inlaid. 

Let them prepare the banners there, the shields and coats of mail, 

And bows withal, those men of war that strike and do not fail.” 

Thus the king described the constitution of his armyj and he gave 
orders to level the road from Jetuttara away to Mount Varuka to a width 
of eight rods®, and thus and thus to decorate it. He said : 

“ Strow laja flowers all about, and scented garlands strew, 

Let there be pious offerings on the way that he shall go. 

Each hamlet bring a hundred jars of wine for those who wish, 

And sot them down beside the road by which my son shall go. 

i “ Tom oat by the twigs of the trees.” Sohol. 

3 Compare v. 269* (trans., p. 182). 

® M«a6Aa?&=s20yaJ^hiB. 
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Let flesh and cakes be ready there, soup garnisht well with fish, 

And set them down beside the road by which my son shall go. 

Wine, oil, and ghee, milk, millet, rice, and curds in many a dish, 

Let them be set beside the road by which my son shall go. 

Cooks and confectioners be there, and men to sing or play, 

Dancers and tumblers, tomtom men, to drive dull care away. 

The lutes give voice, the harsh-mouth’d conch, and let the people thrum 
On timbrels and on tabours and on every kind of drum.” 

[581] Thus the king described the preparation of the road. 

But Jujaka ate too much and could not digest it, so he died on the 
spot. The king arranged for his funeral : proclamation was made through 
the city by beat of drum, but no relative could be found, and his goods 
fell to the king again. 

On the seventh day, all the host assembled. The king in great ceremony 
set out with Jaii as his guide. This the Master explained as follows : 

“Then did the mighty host set forth, the army of the land, 

And wont towards the Vaihka hill, while Jali led the band. 

The elephant of sixty years gave forth a trumpet sounds 

Loud trumpeted the mighty beast what time his girth they bound. 

Then rattled loud the chariot wheels, then neighed the horses loud, 

As the groat army marched along the dust rose in a cloud. 

For every need provided well the host maroht with a will, 

And Jali led the army on as guide to Vamka hill. 

They entered in the forest wide, so full of bh’ds and trees, 

With every kind of flowering plant and any fruit you please. 

There when the forest is in flower, a shower of song is heard, 

The twitter hero and twitter there of many a bright-winged bird. 

A night and day they marcht, and came to the end of their long road, 
And entered on the district where Vessantara abode 2 .” 

[682] On the banks of Lake Mucalinda, Prince Jali caused them to 
intrench a camp : the fourteen thousand chariots he set facing the road by 
which they came, and a guard here and there to keep off lions, tigers, 
rhinoceros, and other wild beasts. There was a great noise of elephants 
and so forth; this the Great Being heard, and seared to death thought 
he— “Have they killed my father and come hither after me!” Taking 
MaddI with him he climbed a hill and surveyed the army. Explaining 
this, the Master said ; 

“The noise of this aijproaching host Vessantara did hear; 

He climbed a hill and looked upon the army, full of fear. 

‘ 0 listen, Maddi, how the woods are full of roaring sound, 

The neighing of the horses hear, the banners see around. 

i “ The people of Kasi had returned him to Sanjaya, rain having fallen in their 
country; he trumpeted with joy because he expected to see his mother again.*’ 
Schol. 

“ “ Here endeth the Maharaja Section {MaMr^«irpdbl>aini).*' Schol. 
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Can they be hunters, who with pits or hunting-nets or knives 
Seek the wild creatures in the woods with shouts to take their lives? 

So we, exiled though innocent, in this wild forest land, 

Expect a cruel death, now fallen into an enemy’s hand.’” 

When she had heard these words, she looked at the army, and con- 
vinced that it was their own army, she recited this stanza to comfort him : 

[583] “All will be well: thy enemies can do no hurt to thee, 

No more than any flame of fire could overcome the sea.” 

So the Great Being was reassured, and with Maddi came down from 
the hill and sat befoi'e his hut. This the Master explained : 

“Then King Vessantara hereat descended from the hill. 

And sat before his leafy hut and bad his heart be still.” 

At that moment, Sanjaya sent for his queen, and said to her : “My 
dear Phusatl, if we all go together it will be a great shock, so I will first 
go alone. When you feel that they must be quiet and reassured, you may 
come with a company.” After a little time he told Jali and Kanhajina to 
come. He turned his chariot to face the road by which he had come, and 
set a guard in this place and in that, mounted upon his caparisoned 
elephant, and went to seek his son. The Master explained it thus : 

“He set his army in array, his car turned to the road, 

And sought the forest wnere his sou in loneliness abode. 

Upon his elephant, his robe over one shoulder thrown, 

Clasping his upraised hands, he went to give his son the throne. 

Then he beheld the beauteous prince, fesirless, composed in will, 

Seated before his hut of leaves and meditating still. 

[684] Vessantara and Maddi then their father went to greet, 

As they behold him drawing nigh, eager his son to see. 

Then Maddi made obeisance, laid her head before his feet, 

Then he embraced them ; with his hand he stroked them pleasantly.” 

Then weeping and lamenting for sorrow, the king spoke kindly to 
them, 

“I hope and trust, my son, that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean and fruits and roots abundant where you dwell. 
Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 
And have you from wild beasts of prey immunity enjoyed ? ” 

The Great Being answered his father : 

<‘My lord, the life wc had to live a wretched life has been ; 

We hafl to live as best we could, to eat what we could glean. 

Adversity breaks in a man, just as a charioteer 
Breaks in a horse: adversity, 0 king, has tamed us here. 

But ’tis our parents’ absence which has made our bodies thin, 

Banisht, 0 king, and with the woods and forests to live in.” 

After this he asked the fate of his children. 

“But Jali and Kaphajiua, your hapless heirs, whom now, 

A brahmin cruel, merciless, drives on like any cow, 
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[585] If you know anything of these the royal children, tell, 

As a physician tries to make a man with snake-bite well.” 

The king said : 

“Both Jali and Kanhajina, your children, now are bought: 

I paid the brahmin : therefore be consoled, my son, fear nought.” 

The Great Being was consoled to hear this, and conversed pleasantly 
with his father. 

“ I hope, dear father, you are well, and trouble comes no more, 

And that my mother does not weep until her eyes are sore.” 

The king replied : 

“Thank you, my son, I am quite well, and trouble comes no more, 

So too your mother does not weep \mtil her eyes are sore,” 

The Great Being said : 

“I hope the kingdom all is well, the countryside at peace. 

The animals all strong to work, the rain clouds do not cease.” 

The king replied : 

“0 yes, the kingdom all is well, the countryside at peace. 

The animals all strong to work, the rain clouds do not cease.” 

As they thus talked together*, Queen Phusati, feeling sure that they 
must be all relieved from anxiety, came to her son with a great com{>any. 

[586] The Master explained it thus : 

“Now while they talked together thus, the mother there was seen 
Approaching to the door afoot, barefooted though a queen. 

Vessantara and Maddi then their mother went to greet, 

And Maddi ran and laid her head before her mother’s feet. 

The children safe and sound afar then Maddi did esj)y, 

Like little calves that see their dam loird greetings they did cry. 

And Maddi saw them safe and sound: like one possest she sped. 
Trembling, and felt all full of milk the breasts at which they fed.” 

At that moment the hills resounded, the earth quaked, the great ocean 
was troubled, Sineru, king of mountains, bent down : the six abodes of the 
gods were all one mighty sound. Sakka, king of the gods, perceived that 
six royal personages and their attendants lay senseless on the ground, and 
not one of them could arise and sprinkle the others with water j so he 
resolved to produce a shower of rain. This he did, so that those who 
wished to be wet were wet, and those who did not, not a drop of rain fell 
upon them, but the water ran off as it runs from a lotus-leaf. That rain 
was like rain that falls on a clump of lotus-lilies. [687] The six royal 
persons were restored to their senses, and all the people cried out at the 
marvel, how the rain fell on the group of kinsfolk, and the great earth did 
quake. This the Master explained as follows ; 

“When these of kindred blood were met, a mighty sound outapake, 

That all the hills reechoed round, and the great earth did qxiake. 
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God brought a mighty cloud wherefrom he sent a shower of rain, 

When as the King Vessantara his kindred met again. 

King, queen, and son, and daughter-in-law, and grandsons, all were there, 

When they were met their flesh did creep with rising of the hair. 

The people clapt their hands and loud made to the king a prayer; 

They called upon Vessantara and MaddI, one and all : 

‘Be thou our lord, be king and queen, and listen to our call* I’” 

Then the G reat Being addressed his father : 

“You and the people, countryfolk and townsfolk, banisht me, 

When I upon my royal throne was ruling righteously.” 

The king replied, to allay his son’s resentment : 

“It was ill done of me indeed to ruin the innocent, 

When by the people’.^ voice I drove my son to banishment.” 

After reciting this verse, he added yet another, to ask for relief from 
his own sorrow : 

“ A father’s or a mother’s pain, or sister’s, to relieve, 

A man should never hesitate his very life to give.” 

[588] The Bodhisat, who had been desirous of resuming his royalty, 
but had refrained from saying so much in order to inspire respect, now 
agreed; whereupon the sixty thousand courtiers, his birth mates, cried 
out— - 

“ ’Tis time to wash, 0 mighty king — wash off the dust and dirt ! ” 

But the Great Being replied, “Wait a little.” Then he entered his 
hut, and took off his hermit’s dress, and put it away. Next he came out 
of the hut, and said, “ This is the place where I have spent nine months 
and a half in ascetic practices, where I attained the summit of perfection 
in giving, and where the earth did quake ” : thrice he went about the hut 
rightwise and made the five-fold prostration before it®. Then they 
attended to his hair and beard, and poured over him the water of con- 
secration, while he shone in all his magnificence like the king of the gods. 
So it is said, 

“ Then did the King Vessantara wash off the dust and dirt.” 

Great was his glory ; every place quaked that he looked on, those skilled in 
auspicious words uttered them, they caught up all manner of musical instru- 
ments; over the mighty ocean there was a sound like the noise of thunder ; 
the precious elephant they brought richly caparisoned, and girding himself 
with the sword of price he mounted the precious elephant, whilst the 
sixty thousand courtiers, his birthmates, compassed him around in 
gorgeous array. 

* " Here endeth the Section of the Six Princes {Chakkattiya-kha/^am).’* Schol. 

2 Touching the earth with forehead, elbows, waist, feet, and knees. 
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MaddI also they bathed and adorned and sprinkled with the water of 
consecration, and as they poured the water they cried aloud, “ May 
Vessantara protect thee!” with other woi-ds of good omen. The Master 
ex{)lained it thus ; 

“With washen head and goodly robes and ornaments of state, 

Girt with his awful sword he rode the elephant his mate^. 

And then the sixty thou.sand chiefs, so beauteous to view, 

His birthmates, came about their lord and did obeisance due. 

[589] The women then bathed Maddi, and all together pray— 

‘Vessantara and Saujaya preserve you all alwayl’ 

Thus reestablished, and their past trouble remembering, 

There in the pleasant master’s land they made a merry cheer. 

Thus ree.stabli.shed, and the past trouble renjerabering, 

Happy and glad the lady went with her own children dear.” 

So in happiness she said to her children ; 

“I only ate one meal a day, I slept upon the ground. 

That was my vow for love of you until you should be found. 

But now my vow is brought to pa.s.s, and now again I pray, 

What good so ever we have done preserve you both alway, 

And may the great king Saujaya preserve you both alway; 

What good so ever has been done by father or by me, 

By that truth grow thou never old, immortal do thou be.” 

[590] Queen Phusati said also, “Henceforth let my daughter-in-law be 
robed in these robes, and wear these ornaments!” These she sent her in 
boxes. This the Master explained thus: 

“Garments of cotton and of silk, linen and cloth so fine 
Her mother-in-law to Maddi sent which made her beauty shine. 

Necklet and bracelet, frontlet-piece, foot-bangle, jewelled zone 
Her mother-in-law to Maddi sent, wherewith her beauty shone. 

And when the princess passing fair her jewellery surveyed, 

She shone, as shines in Nandana the goddesses array ea. 

With washen head and ornaments and goodly robes to see, 

She shone, like to some heavenly nymph before the Thirty-Three. 

As when in Cittalata Grove ^ the wind a plantain sways, 

The princess of the beauteous lips looked lovely as that tree. 

Like as a brilliant-feathered bird that flies the airy ways, 

She with her pretty ijouting lips and beauty did amaze. 

[591] They brought a fine young elephant, a mighty and a strong, 

Which neither spear nor battle din could fright, whose tusks were long. 
She mounts upon the elephant, so mighty and so strong, 

Which neither spear nor battle din could fright, whose tusks were long.” 

So they two in great pomp proceeded to the camp. King Saujaya and 
his innumerable host® amused themselves in hill sports and woodland 

^ paccayo : “ born on the same day as himself.” Schol. 

2 One of Indra’s gardens, 

® aJckhohinl, the proverbial word for an army complete in all points and numbering 

10 , 000 , 000 ®. 
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sports for a whole month. During that time, by the Great Being’s glory, 
no hurt was done in all that great forest by wild beast or bird. The 
Master thus explained it : 

“By glory of Vessantara, through all that mighty wood, 

No beast or bird did any harm to the others, all did good. 

And when he was to go away, they all with one consent. 

Birds, beasts, and all the creatures of the wood, together went; 

But silent were all pleasant sounds when he had left the wood.” 

[592] After the month’s merry-making, Saiijaya summoned his captain- 
in-chief, and said, “We have stayed a long time in the forest; is the road 
ready for my son’s return?” He replied, “Yes, my lord, it is time to 
go.” He sent word to Vessantara, and with his army departed, following 
with all his host the road which had been prepared from the heart of 
Vamka hill to the city of Jetuttara. This the Master explained as 
follows : 

“The royal road was newly made, with flowers and bunting fair arrayed 
From where he lived in forest glade down to the town Jetuttara. 

His sixty thousand mates around, and boys and women places found, 
Brahmins and Vesiyas, homeward bound unto the town Jetnttara. 

There many an elephant mahout, the charioteers and men afoot. 

With all the royal guard to boot were going to Jetuttara. 

Warriors that skulls or pelties wore, of mailed men with swords good store, 
To guard the prince went on before down to the town Jetuttara.” 

The king traversed this journey of sixty leagues in two months. He 
then entered Jetuttara, decorated to receive him, and went up to the 
palace. This the Master explained : 

“Then the fair city entered they, with walls and arches high, 

With songs and dances, food and drink in plentiful supply. 

Delighted were the country folk and people of the town 
To welcome back to Sivi land their prince of high renown. 

All waved their kerchiefs in the air to see the giver come; 

Now is a gaol-delivery proclaimed by beat of drum.” 

[593] So King Vessantara set free all creatures, down to the very cats; 
and on the day that he entered the city, in the evening, he thought : 
“When day dawns, the suitors who have heard of my return will come, 
and what shall I give them?” At that moment Sakka’s throne grew hot ; 
he considered, and saw the reason. He brought down a rain of the seven 
kinds of jewels like a thundershower, filling the back and front of the 
palace with them waist-high, and over all the city knee-deep. Next day, 
he allotted this or that place to various families and let them pick up the 
jewels ; the rest he made to be collected and placed in his own dwelling 
with his treasure; and in his treasuries he had enough to distribute 
always in future. This the Master explained as follows *. 




karotiya: sisakaxotiko ti laddhanama slse patimukkakarotlno yodha. 
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‘When as Vessantara came back, Sivi’s protector king, 

The god a shower of precioxis gold upon the place did bring. 

So when Vessantara the prince his generous gifts had given, 
He died at last, and fully wise, he passed away to heaven.” 


When the Master had ended this discourse of Vessantara, with its 
thousand stanzas, he identified the Birth : “ At that time, Devadatta was 
Jujaka, the lady Cinca was Amittatapani, Channa was Oetaputta, Sari- 
putta was the ascetic Accuta, Anuruddha was Sakka, King Suddhodana 
was King Safijaya, Mahamaya was Phusati, Eahula’s mother was Queen 
Maddi, Rrihula was Prince JMi, Uppalavauna was Kanhajina, the 
followers of Buddha were the rest of the people, and King Vessantara 
was I myself.” 


A number of verses follow, describing the contents of the Jiitaka book, 
vork of some copyist. 
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Araujara 256, 266 

Architect’s plan 158 

Arittha 86 

Aritthajanaka 19, 21 28 
Aritthapura 215 
Arrnour 231, 233, 304 
dsada 275 

Ascetic 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 29, 30, 40, 
115, 240, 275 
Ass question 169 
Assaka 55 
Assakanna 66 


Assatara 85, 169 
Attainments 18, 37 
Atthaka 55, 125 
aiihara 13 
atiyakkhd 261 
Avici hell 6, 178 

bahula 137 
Bahusodarl 47 
Baka 156 
Balance 119 
Bandhuma 247 
Bandhuraatl 247 
Banyan Grove 246 
Bark garments 13, 45 
Bath 21 

Battle of the Law 206 
Benares 1, 18, 40, 43, 65, 69, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 85, 88, 104 
Benares cloth 259 
Bhaddaji 126 
BhaddakapilanI 52 
Bhaddasena 71 
Bhaddiya 72 
hhadra 137 
Bhaggari 18 
Bhagirasa 55 
bhakupi 293 
Bharadvaja 276 
Bharata 55 
Bhavagga 178 
Bhavasetthi 117 
Bhennakata 120 
Bheri240; 246 
Bhikkhudasika 248 
Bhogavati 132 
hht^a 50 

Bhilridatta 87, 113 
Bhuri-paiiho 188 
Bijaka 117, 126 
Bimba 246 
Birani 62 

Birtli ceremonies 2 . 

Birth fellows 157 

Birth fellows of a Buddha 2 

Birth, miraculous 41 

Black ball question 163 

Black mountain 126, 131, 146 

Blessed One 38, 69, 114, 246, 247 

Bodhisatta 1, 3. 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
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23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
41, 42, 43, 49, 62, 70, 76, 79, 80, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 101, 108, 109, 

113, 121, 126, 156, 171, 177, 181, 

182, 185, 186, 196, 207, 208, 215, 

225, 240, 250, 252, 254, 256, 264, 

270, 280, 281 
Boiled rice question 168 
Boons 294 
Bow, mighty 25 

Brahma 18, 110, 114, 121, 125, 126, 251, 
287 292 

Brahma’s world 37, 40, 52, 53, 54, 68, 
125, 127, 156 
Brahmadatta 80, 81 

Brahman 11, 40, 44, 107, 108, 110, 112, 

115, 155, 239, 261, 304 
Breath of snakes 42 

Buddha 39, 54, 65, 68, 70, 80, 113, 114, 

116, 127, 130, 141, 155, 156, 169, 
173, 182, 247, 248, 305 

Buddha born with medicinal plant in 
hand 157 
Building 158 
Burnouf referred to 32 
Butea shoot held in sacrifice 111 

Cakkavala 137 
Calumny, story of 197 
Calving question 167 
Campa 20 

Canda 69 ff., 80, 122, 180 
Candadevi 1, 2, 4, 7, 12, 15, 17 
Candaka 118 
Candala 216 
Oandasena 80 

Castes 11, 44, 56, 107, 110, 239, 260, 
255, 201, 304 
Cattle question 160 
CaUipoaatka-l'hamtaiU 129 
cattmifthi 251 
Oeta 141, 266 
Cetaputta 305 
Ge.ylon 18 

Challiattiya’khtmdavi 302 
Charnhlii 242 
Chameleon question 173 
Chandogya-upanishad Comm, referred to 
137 

Channa 305 

cliannaj)at7ia~ 183 

Chariot, magic 25 

Chariot question 165 

Ciksasamuccaya referred to 67, 121, 210 

Oinca 305 

citraagalerughusife 249 
CittakTi}a 83 
Oittakuta 66 
Oittalatk 136, 303 -, 

Clothes 259 
Cock question 167 

Comparative merits of mother, wife, bro- 
ther, friend, brahmin, self, and wise 
man 242 


Cotton thread question 162 
Cow of plenty 110 
Culani 246 

Ouiani-Brahmadatta 198 ff. 

Cullanandika 246 
Cup of inauguration 31 

Dakarakkhasa, question of 241, 242 

Dakarakkhasa-panho 246 

dakkhinodakajh 293 

Ddna-khmulam 266 

dasa disU' na pafifidj/msw 287 

Dasabala 247, 248 

Dasanna 120 

Basa-x'ara-ghthd 249 

Datta 86 * 

Degrees of holiness, three 55 
Deity, how attained 108 
Desire 17, 29 

Devadatta 68, 69, 80, 113, 126, 246, 305 

DevdtdpuceMta-panho 191 

Devinda 166 ff., 246 

Dhammil 248 

Dhammadinna 248 

Dhammapada referred to 31, 189 

Dbammapala 141 

Dhanafijaya 127 ff., 166 

Dhanusekha 243 

Dhata 107 

Dhatarattha 83, 125 

Dighapitthi 164 

Dighataiii 168 

Dighavu 28, 34, 37 

Ditthamangalika 246 

Dogs of hell 124 

Dofuilakhamiavi 134 

dosind 116 

Dream 153, 279 

Dream at conception of Buddha 156 
Drink 15, 200 
Dudlpa 55 
Dujiija 108 

Dukula, Dukiilaka 40, 41, 42, 48, 49 

Dunnivittha 266 

Duties, ten 52 

Duty of the good man 149 

Dvaravati 216 

Ecstatic meditation 18 
Education 21 
Ekabala 198 
Ekaraja 69 

Kkunavlmti-paSiho 172 
Elders 18 

Elephant flying 251 
Elephants’ caparison 253 
Elephants charmed by the lute 127 
Emendations suggested, with remarks on 
the text 2, 5, 15, 22, 23, 39, 49, 50, 
73, 75, 87, 93, 101, 102, 106, 119, 
141, 143, 165, 171, 172, 179, 182, 

183, 187, 213, 218, 221, 223, 230, 

231, 236, 240, 243, 249, 254, 256, 

269, 270, 272, 274, 285, 296, 297 
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Enlightened One 30 
Eravana 136 

Etiquette of obeisance 207 
Eunuchs 261 
Excellences 63, 68 

Faculties 13, 18, 32, 37 
Fairy 78 
Fast 22 

Father-in-law 229 
Fear of hell 4, 5 
Feer referred to 10 
Fire sacrifice 114 
Fire worship 109 
Firefly question 187 
First Path 248 

Five sacred products of the law 153 

Food, lawful 35 

Fortune tellers 7 

Four great kings, heaven of 66 

Fourfold sabbath vow 88 

Friends, false 189 

Friends, honour of 10 

Fruit of deeds 131 

Gadrahha-paiiho 171 
Gaming 132, 137 
Gaming song 137 
Gandhabba 129, 131 
Gandhamadana 47, 61, 268 
Gandhara robes 259 
Ganges 40, 108, 180, 220, etc. 

Gaol- delivery 220 
Garden goddesses 24 
Garula 93, 94, 102, 127, 129 
Gates 20 

Gem, octagonal 167 
Gem question 167 
Ghardvaga-khamjcm 140 
Ghost 78 

Giant with 1000 arms 108 

Gift of the Seven Hundreds 256, 261 

Gift to the Buddha rewarded 247 

Gijjhakuta 68 

Goat question 176 

Goblin 12, 46, 78, 83, 89, 126, 131, 131, 
137, 146, 163, 194, 266 
Goddess of white umbrella 3 
gohanubhethanena 263 
Golakala 163 
Go JaMict problem 163 
Golden Home 132 
Good friend, the 121 
Good luck and bad luck question 173 
Gorimanda 179 
Gotania 68, 80, 248 
Gotami 76 
Goyaniya 136 

Great Being 11, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 33, 34, 35, 36, 43, 45, 46, 51, 
52, 64, 67, 87, 89, 91, 97, 98, 105, 

107, 112, 123, 124, 138, 139, 140, 

141, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 

151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 162, 170, 


177, 179, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 

188, 190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 197, 

203, 206, 212, 213, 214, 215, 219, 

220, 232, 241, 242, 250, 251, 252, 

253, 255, 256, 257, 262, 264, 266, 

266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 279, 

280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 

290, 291, 292, 293, 299, 300, 302 

Great Eenunciation 1, 19, 37 
Grey hairs 53 

Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, referred 
to 26 

Guna 116, 126, 169 
Gutha hell 6 
Gutta 248 

Hall of Truth 1, 19, 80, 126, 153, 156 
harhsi 171 

Hands, impressions of on walls 28 
Hardy referred to 28, 29 
Hardy, Manual, referred to 246 
Harsacarita referred to 28 
hatihattharddihi 28 
Head question 166 

Heaven 18, 62 ff., 66, 113, 120, 125, 127, 
136, 155 

Hells 1, 3, 6, 57 ff., 120, 123 ff., 178, 221, 
222, 224 
Heretic 121 
Hermitage 17 

Himalaya 29, 32, 37, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 
93, 96, 101, 105, 127, 130, 132, 136, 
154, 197, 217, 257, 269, 287 
Himavanta-vannan& 268 
Hitopadesa referred to 49, 90 
Honour before kings, how to attain 142 
Householder’s life 139 
Human sacrifice 274 
Hunters’ village 40 

icche 263 
Inauguration 29 
Indapatta 126, 134, 149 
Indestructibles, seven 117 
ludra 260, 292 
Indra’s right arm 111 
Inspector of King’s jewels 194 
Irandati 30 
Isadhara 66 


Jali 252, 305 
Jambavatl 216 
Jambudipa 6 
Janaka 33 
Jauasandha 141 
Jntakas translated ; 
Bhuridatta 80 
KhandahSla 66 
Mahsjanaka 19 
Mahanarada-Kassapa 114 
Mahaummagga 156 
Mugapakkha 1 
Kimi 53 
Sama 38 
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Jatakas translated : 

Yessantara 246 
Vidhurapandita 126 
Jatakas referred to in text : 

Ayoghara 18 
Catuposatba 128 
Hatthipala 18 
Kuddalaka 18 
Kusa 1 

Mugapakkha • 18, 19, 41 
Pandara 93 
TJmmagga 250 

Jatakas referred to in notes : 

Catuposatba 88 
Java 120 
Jetattura 247 

Jetavana 1, 19, 38, 39, 126, 156 
Jewel, a wonderful 135 
Judas tree 233 
Jujaka 270, 305 
Jungle scenes 258 £f. 

Kaccana 138 
Kaccayana 134 
Kakantaka-panho 178 
kakkafaka 276 
Kalaoampa 20, 28, 127 ff. 

Kaladevala 246 
Kalagiri 146 
Kalapabbata 146 
Kajavela 18 
Kalikara 55 
Kalinga 252 
Kahipakala 124 
Eambala 85 
Kamboja 110 
kafnhkam 129 
Eampilla 198 
Kampilliya 224 
Kanarittha 87, 113 
kamver'a 208 
kaitdl 273 

Kanhsgana clan 216 
Kanbajina 252, 305 
kanike 168 
Ka'pilavattbu 246 
Kara IS 
kam'^ihl 60 
Karavika 66 
Karma 42 

Karma a mytb 116, 117 
karopim 304 
Kasi 2, 7, 9, 10, 14, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
85, 93, 104, 105, 106, 108 
Kasi cloth 29 
Kasi silk 77 
Kasiraja 1, 2, 18 

Kassapa 33, 52, 65, 80, 114, 116 ff. 
Katakandbakara IS 
Katarajanaka 68 
katatto 143 

Kathasarit-sagara referred to 26, 81,127 
Katiya 144 
Katiyana 147 


kdtte 145 
Kattharaka 13 
Kavinda 156 S,, 246 
Kekaka 137 
Kelasa 267 
Kesini 71 
Ketumati 268 
Kevatta 198 If., 246 
Khajjopanaka-pahho 187 
khalamkapddo 2 
Khandahala 69 ff. 
khara 124 

Kbattiya 21, 44, 55, 107, 110, 112, 115, 
126, 261, 266 
khattiyamdyd 189 
Khema 37, 247, 248 
Kbuddakatissa, Elder 18 
khujjatecalakhhakdhinne 249 
Kiki 248 

Kllana-Khandam 98 
Killing 110, '117 
Kimbila 64 
Kimpurusa 180 
Kinnara 41, 43, 44 
Kisavaeoba 55 
Kodumbara cloth 259 
Kokila 71 
Korlca 140 
Kontimara 256 
Koravya 127 
KosarnbI 120 
Kosiya 95 
kw}4amukhl 118 
Kumurapahham 287 
Kuudall 246 
Kuru 126, 129, 136 
Kurukhetta 141 
Kusa 167 
Kutadanta 156 
Kuvera 107, 132, 147 

Lake question 172 
Lakkka-khandarii 141 
Lalita Vistara referred to 86 
Laladayi 246 
“ liate Comers ” 18 
Lattbivana 114 
. / Licchavi 126 
Letter 195 

Life being used up 61 
Life in the woodland 270 
Lokapalas 91, 136 
Long life 53 

Loves of fairies for men 217 

Maccha 137 
Maddas, the 1 
Maddha 18, 137, 247 
Maddi 252, 305 
Maddl-pahbam 292 
Magadha 114, 120 
M^ba 55 

Mahabharata referred to 31, 267 
Mahaculanl 242 
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Mahajauaka, King 19, 21, 23, 26, 34, 37 
Mahamaliyadeva, Elder 18 
Mahamaya 80, 246, 248, 305 
Mahanaga, Elder 18 
Ma hdmju-imhhani 299 
Maharakkhita, Elder 18 
2Ialidsattassa panyesani-khaM}ani 105 
Mahasiva, Elder 18 ‘ 

Mahiitissa, Elder 18 
Malicluiimagya-khandam 239 
Mahfivagga referred to 29, 52 
MaKavarasaka, Elder 18 
Maliavastu referred to 57, 114 
Mahosadha 159, 246 
MakhadeYa 53, 54 
mala 204 
miilika 137 
Maliyaniakadeva 19 
Maiigana 18 
Marti- khaiahnh 136 
Manimekhala 22 
Manojava 55 
Manosilatalarn 203 
Mauu referred to 110 
Marks, lucky 2, 7 
Masakkasara 140 
Matali 66 £E. 

Mathara 215 
MCitiposakhasutta 39 
Matted hair 13, 101 
Maya 248 
Maynah bird 214 
Mayura 140 
Meals 21 

Mechanical devices 223 
Metulaka-panho 178 
Meru 91 
Migacira 127 
Migajina 33, 34, 37 
Migasainmata 40, 41, 43, 47 
Milinda referred to 171 
Mind the creator 111 
Minstrel, heavenly 9 
Miracle 9, 22, 51, 66, 141, 209, 266, 292, 
301, 304 
Missaka 136 

Mithila 19, 21, 22, 24, 80, 31, 34, 63, 
54, 56, 64, 67, 114, 123, 156 ff, 
Moggallana 37, 80, 113, 126, 166 
Moon-days 64 
Moon-feast 115 
Mortality 16 
Mucalinda 56, 269, 277 
Mud from Himalaya 19'< 

Mudita 71 
Mujalinda 108 
Music 14 

Music in front of a chariot that contains 
a rider 25 

Naga 44, 48, 80 ft., 127 
Nagara-khanrjam 86 
Nagara-pavesuna-khamjain 105 
nc^uha 275 


Naked ascetic 115, 119 

Nalika 268 

NalinI 150 

Nanda 70, 71, 224 

Nandana 70, 120, 136, 159, 201 

Nandana Grove 248 

Narada 32, 33, 37, 114, 121, 122 &c., 292 

Naradeva 194 

Naraka 61 

Necklace of thread question 161 

Nemi 64 

Nemindhara 66 

Nimi 54, 65, 56, '58 ff., 68 

Ninth day’s sacrifice 271 

nippadesato 117 

Nirayapala 180 

Nirvana 248 

Northern sect 21 

Nurses, lucky marks of 251 

Nurses, qualities of 2 

odkisuihkhath 136 
Oil on the waters 245 
Omens 287 
Osadha-kumara 158 
Outcasts 79 

Pabbata 292 
Paccaya 261 
paecayo 303 

Pacoeka Buddha 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 116, 
166, 270 
pakka 204 
pakkhadivasa 54 
paihkamhi 262 
Pahcala 78, 137 
Paficalaoanda 224 ff, 

PancSlacand! 2 10 if., 246 
Paiicapan^ita-panho 197 
Pannaka 126 
Parable of a chariot 126 
Paranimmita heaven 136 
Parasol, royal 240 
Pari, Parika 40, 41, 42, 49 
Paiibhiildana-kathd 197 
Parichatta 136 
Parinibbana 19 
Park question 169 . 

Parrot, carrier 199 

Parrots are of the Vessa caste 215 

pasddiy& 276 

Patacara 248 

Paths 52, 248 

Payaga 106 

Perfections 1, 2, 20 

Peta world 66 

Petavatthn referred to 10 

Pharusaka 136 

Phusatr 247, 248, 305 

PhuBSadeva, Elder 18 

Piliyakkha 48, 44, 47, 48 

PUotika 246 

Pihgala 117 

Pihguttara 173 
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Pit of sacrifice 73, 77 
pitpiimati 202 
Piyaketa 140 
piyaitgu 162 
Play on words 169, 271 
Plowing festival 246 
Poison of a frog 104 
Polajanaka 19, 20, 21, 22 
Pole for carrying 13 
Pole question 166 
Poor and rick question 179 
Pottliapada 246 
Prajapati 292 
Precepts 54, 113 
Predestination 117 
Price of meat question 160 
Price set on children 297 
Prince, dumb 3 
Princess hard to please 24 
pubbadevata 183 
Pukkusa 166 ff,, 246 
Pun 169, 271 
Punishments 3, 197 
Ponnaka 131 
Pui^amukha 72 
Pupphavati 69, 70, 76 
Purification 117 
Puthujjana 55 

Questions, hard 160 
Questions of the goddess 187 

Eahula 37, 80, 156, 305 
Eahula’s mother 305 
Bain, magical 301, 304 
Bain-making 252 
Bain, miraculous 247 
Eajagaha 120, 132, 246 
Rajavasatikharitiam 143 
Bama 288 

Bamayana referred to 31 
Bathavati 217 
Begents 91, 136 
Requisites 13 

Riddles 24, 177, 178, 182, 183 
Bight side 24 

Bightwise movement 8, 67, 276 
Bipening of sin 58 ff. 

Bitual of sacrifice 111 
Boruva hell 120 
Euja 114, 126 
nmbhitvu 287 

Sabala 124 
sabbasamhiimka 162 
Sabhiya 156 
Saccaka 246 

Sacrifice and offering 70, 71, 107, 108, 
109 

Sagara 55, 108 
Sagara-Brabmadatta 82 
Sages, seven 55 

Sakka 1, 2, 9, 10, 13, 17, 20, 28, 29, 
41, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 65, 66, 67, 


68, 79, 88, 89, 90, 91, 108, 120, 

125, 127, 128, 130, 136, 140, 156, 

157, 159, 165, 166, 167, 194, 246, 

248, 249, 250, 251, 270, 292, 293, 

294, 295, 305 
Sakka-pabbam 295 
Sakya 246 

Salt, how it came in the sea 108, 111 
Salutation 79 

Sama 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 124 

Samana, the great 114 
Samana 248 
Samani 248 
Samghadasi 248 
Samkhapala 198 
samddiyd 82, 276 
samuvibhamdnd 50 
Samudda 55 
Sand question 168 
Sanjaya 247, 306 
santi 137 

Sariputta 18, 37, 80, 113, 126, 156, 246, 
305 

suvata 137 

Savatthi 88, 39, 65, 80 
savatthiko 167 
Secret path question 182 
Secrets 192 
Sela 55 

Senaka 156 ff., 246 
Seta 74, 80 

Seven Hundreds, gift of the 256, 261 

Shadow of tree does not move 247 

Shrines in a wood 90 

Sida 65, 66 

Sidantara 66 

Siddhattha 246 

Siege 202 ff. 

Signs, riddling 241 

SUa-kliuMjam 97 

gilento 125 

Simbali 127 

simgMtakS 276 

Sindh horse, magic 131 

Sindh horses 14, 116, 171, 261 

Sineru 66, 136, 251, 265, 2.)6, 30J 

Singala 72 

Sirikulakamyipanho 174 
Sirlmandapauho 182 
Sirivaddhaka 157 
Sita 288 

Sivali 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37 
Sivi 215, 247 
Slavery 72 

Snake, dance 98, 102 
Snake, how to distinguish male and fe- 
male 167 

Snake in anthill 42 
Snake question 167 
Snake’s breath 42 
Solomon, judgment of 162 
Soma 107, 292 
Somadatta 88, 113 
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Somayaga 65 
Son question 162 
Sonadinna 62 
Sotumbara 262 
Spell 93 ff. 

Spirits of the woods 268 

Spirituous liquors, gift of 260 

Sprinkling 229, 252 

Steel refined 231 

Step-father 244 

Stone of ceremony 24, 25 

Street of the Vessas 250 

Striving 23 

Subhaga 86, 113 

Suburb towns at city gates 157 

Sudassara 66, 86, 113 

Sudda 107, 110, 261 

Sudhamma 67, 61, 66, 67, 159, 246, 248, 305 

Sujampati 249 

Sumana 157 

Sumangana-Vilfisini referred to 151 

Sunakkhata 113, 126 

Sunama 115, 126 

Sunanda 10, 12, 14 

Sunanda 71 

Sundari 246 

Supanna 127 (see also Garula) 

Sura 80 
Surasena 137 
Suriya 71, 80 
Suvannabhumi 21 
Suvannagiritula 266 
Suvannasama 41, 43, 45, 52 

Takkasila 173 
TalatS 224, 242, 246 
Tank question 168 

Tathagata 19, 38, 68, 69, 80, 114, 126 
Temiya-kumara 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 14 
Temptation 7 
Tests, sixteen great 7 
Thirty-three, Heaven of the 64, 57, 66, 
70, 120, 127, 136, 157, 250 
Three Vehicles in Soutliern Buddhism 294 
Throne of Sakka becomes hot 1, 9, 41, 64 
Throws with dice 137 
Thiina 35, 36 
Ticket-food 39 
tidandavi 125 
Tikhinamanti 244 
Tope ‘37 

Topknot, badge of slavery 72 

Toyeart referred to 127 

Toys 4, 9, 284 

Transformations 147 

Treasures, sixteen great 24 

Trees and plants 258, 259, 269, 275 

Trick of the tortoise 83 

Tunnel 223 

Tusita heaven 136 

Udayi, Elder 246 
nddharissam 282 
Udumbara 174, 194, 246 


TJgga caste 254, 255 
ullolia 223 

Umbrella, white 3, 17, 19, 25, 26, 82, 136, 
190, 197 

Umbrella, Goddess of 3, 190 ff. 
•iipablioga-parihhoya 210 
upudhiratam 14 
vpayhate 281 
Uparimandakamala 18 
UpaseuI 71 
npayanahl 276 

Upo-satha 1, 54, 64, 80, 88, 98, 128 
Uposatha-Khandam 88 
Uppalavanna. i8, 37, 52, 80, 113, 246, 
248, S05 
Uracchadfi 248 
urnJharo 253 
Uriivela 114 

Uriivela-Kassapa 114, 126 
W.W 45 

Usinara 55, 125 
Ussada bell 1, 3 
Uttarapancala 198 ff. 

Vaccha 217 
Vaddha 72 
Vajji 120 
Valabhi 132 
Vama family 80 
Vamagotta 71 
Vamataggi 125 
Vamatta-pabbhiira 18 
Vamka 262 
Vamsa 120 

Vanappavesana-Khandam 92, 270 
vappito 98 

varapothakattharanam 136 
vdrdvararh 140 

/Varuna 85, 107, 127, 147, 154, 156 
Vasava 67, 249, 255 
Vasavatti 69, 73 
Viisula 75, 80 
vatHihxaka 253 
Veda 107, 108, 109, 112 
Vedas, three 21 

Vedeha, Videha 19, 28, 29, 34, 53, 54, 
56, 57, 67, 85, 114, 116, 136, 166 ff., 
246 

Vesiya, Vessa 11, 44, 107, 110, 155, 215, 
239, 250, 254, 256, 261, 304 
Vejayanta 70, 91, 136 
Velarani 124 
vein 235 
Vepulla 132 
Vermilion uplands 203 
Vessamitta 125 
Vessantara 306 
Vessavana 181, 150, 154, 292 
Vetarani 57, 68 
Vicious deeds 67 ff. 

Vidhata 107 
Vidhura 126 ff. 

Vijaya 116, 126 
Vinata 129, 180, 146, 148 
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Vinataka 66 
Vinaya referred to 114 
vinaye ratarh 118 
Vipassi 247 
vippito 98 
Vipula 268 
VirtuonB deeds 62 ff. 

Virukkha 87 

Virixpakkha 87 

Visakha 248 

visamacakkhulo 283 

Vishnu Puriina referred to 83 

Vissakamina 9, 13, 18, 41, 269 

vosnyga-vihhanyavi 111 

Water, delicate S5 
Water of donation 293 
Water worship 109 
Wheel of the law 246 
Wicked friend 237 
Widowhood 263 

Wife held in common with another 


Wife’s duties 263 
Wisdom 35, 36 
Wisdom question 188 
Wise judgment 202 
Wise men’s questions 192 
Wise women 261 
Wishing-jewel 92 
Wishing tree 260 
Woodland scenes 278 
World of Sakka shakes 20 

Yakkha, see Goblin 
Yakstail 14 
Yama 262, 292 
Yama heaven 136 
Yamahanu 66 
Yamuna 85 

Yamuna 80, 83, 88, 89, 94 
Yasassika 246 
yavamajjhaka 167 
Yellow dress a dishonour 79 
189 Yugandhara ocean 28, 66 
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I. GENERAL INDEX 


Abbhantara-jat. (281), ii 267; referred to, 
ii 295; iv 204 

AbbabbatthSna (five points of preemi- 
nence ?), iv 62 

Abhassara deva, realm, see Badiant gods, 
etc, 

Abhidhamma (metaphysical books, trans- 
cendental doctrine) referred to, i 93, 
169; Iv 137, 168 
Abhimara-employment, i 34 
Abhinna, see Faculties 
Abinba-jat. (27), i 69 
Abortion, punished in bell, v 139 
Abstracts (matika), The two, learnt by 
heart, i 172 

Abuse, Ten kinds of, i 71 
Acacia Catechu, vi 276 
Accata, read Accuta 
Acceptable service, vi 109 
Acchera (Marathi), a half-sher, v 205 
Aocimukhi, sister of the Bodhisatta, frog- 
princess, vi 101, 104, 113 
Accomplishments, Sciences, Branches of 
knowledge, Eighteen,! 126, 208, 285; 
ii 60, 168, 287 ; iv 33 
Accuta, hermit, vi 276, 306 
Aoiravati, river, the Bapti in Oudh, i 102, 
249; ii 66, 77, 251 ; iii 90, 151 ; iv 104, 
105 

Acrobats, i 259; ii 117; iv 197, 204 
Act of Truth followed by a miracle, i 66, 
89, 90, 156, 183, 184; iv 19, 90, 216, 
255; V 15, 16, 47, 52, 246, 275; vi 1, 
19, 47, 51, 78 

Actors, vi 102 ; dramatic festivities, iv 67 ; 

V 144; mimes, vi 6 

Adasa-mukha, prince Mirror-face, ii 207 
Adhamma, Wrong, incarnation of Deva- 
_ datta, iv 64 

Adiccupatthana-jat. (175), ii 50 
Aditta-jat. (424), iii 280; referred to, iv 
227; called Sovira, iv 260 
Adoption of animals, i 309; iii 181, 235; 

V 60 


Adultery, punished in hell, v 139; vi 61 
Aegle Marmelos (vilva tree), iv 154, 229 
Aeons, eighty-four, of purification, vi 117 ; 
four aeon-miracles, see Miracles. See 
also Cycles 

Aesop’s fables, see Parallels 
Age of men 10,000 years, iv 68; vi 30; 
336,000 years, i 31 ; an asankheyya iii 
272. See also Life 

Aggalava, shrine, i 47 ; ii 197 ; iii 52, 216 
Aggi-deva, son of DevagabbhS, iv 61. Of. 
Jataveda 

Aggika-jat, (129), i 283 
Aggimala(-i) sea, blazing like fire, where 
was gold, iv 88 
Agni (Aggi), see Jataveda 
Agni-hotri in Kumaon, ii 80 note 
Abidipa, Isle of Snakes, iv 150 
Ahigundika-jat. (365), iii 130 
Ahiparaka, commander in chief, y 107 fif. 
Air, Sitting and moving in the, i 28, 51, 

101, 104, 105, 109, 163, 170, 193, 194, 
201, 241, 270, 291, 292; ii 26, 78, 87, 
100, 108, 132, 137, 159, 176, 191, 228, 
269, 289, 307; iii 16, 30, 86, 97, 102, 
112, 141, 167, 166, 188-191, 229, 230, 
236, 270, 272, 277, 281, 297, 307, 309, 
314; iv 10, 32, 44, 64, 72 ff., 97, 101, 

102, 109, 115, 145, 164, 173, 201, 202, 
204, 208, 216, 231, 238-241, 249, 256, 
285, 292, 298-303; V 3, 8, 11, 20, 30, 
51, 54, 68, 70, 72, 78, 98, 101, 129, 
132, 136, 138, 166, 167, 169, 197, 201, 
208, 225, 251; vi 18, 23, 33, 43, 47, 
122, 132, 154, 166, 227, 294; by means 
of a magic jewel, ii 70 ; performed by 
the Buddha, i 181 ; ii 63 ; iii 290 ; iv 
96; V 220, 221; vi 246; Pindola- 
bharadvaja rebuked by Buddha for 
performing it, iv 166; performed by 
an elder, i 196; ii 230, 303; iv 148, 
166, 236; v 65, 245; vL 114; footsteps 
in, iii 298 fl. 

pidxtupaVy Parallel to, iv 153, 159 
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Ajanna-jat. (24), i 63 
Ajapala, Goatherd, chaplain’s son, iv 295 
Ajatasattu, king, Birth of, iii 80, 81, 142; 
fights his uncle Pasenadi, ii 164, 275 ; 
iii 246 ; incarnations of, i 822 ; ii 166; 

V 140; murders his father Bimbisara, 
i 819; ii 164, 276; iv 216; v 134, 136; 
vi 68; plots with Devadatta to kill 
Buddha, iii 819 ; vi 68 ; supports Deva- 
datta, ii 168 ; builds him a monastery, 
i 67, 319 

Aiita KeBakainbala{.i), heretic, i 1, 320; 

V 126 

Ajlvika, see Ascetic, Naked 
Ajjhohara, fish, v 250 
Ajjuna, king of the Kekaka, thousand- 
armed, v 72, 76, 137 ; vi 108 ; Pandava 
prince, v 226, 226, 227, 228; son of 
Devagabbha, iv 61 
Akalaravi-jat, (119), i 263 
Akatannu-jat. (90), i 220; referred to, iii 
129 

Akitta-jat. (480), iv 148; referred to, v 
201 

Akitti, brahmin hermit, iv 149; vi 66 
Akitti’s gate and q.uay in Benares, iv 149 
Akkhohini, complete army, vi 201, 803 
Alambana, see Alambayana 
Akmbara, a drum made by the Titans 
from a crab’s claw, also a thunder- 
cloud, ii 287 

Alambayana, brahmin, vi 88, 95-99 ; spell, 
vi 98, 94; called Alambina, vi 99 
Alambusa-iat. (623), v 79; referred to, v 
100 

Alambusa, nymph, v 80-84 
Alangium hexapetalum, iv 278 
Ajara, landowner of Mithila, v 86-91 
Alata, Alataka, minister of king Angati, 
_ vi 116 

Alavaka, tree-demon, iv 112; vi 156 
Aiavi, city, i 47; ii 197; iii 62, 216 
Alina-oitta-jat. (186), ii 18; referred to, 
i 189 

Allnasattu, prince, v 12, 14, 18, 19 
Allegory, see Parable 
All-embracing question (necklace of 
thread), vi 161; referred to, i 264 
Alltusk, jackal, ii 169 
Almonry, i 103, 129, 198; ii 83, 84, 252, 
268; iii 86, 248; iv 9, 40, 109, 224, 
261; V 86, 208, 206, 279; vi 27, 64, 
250-262 

Alms, Exchange of, forbidden (alms for 
alms), ii 67, 214; v 208; for Budd- 
hists and Brahmins, vi 159 ; given 
in common, ii 81, 69, 188 ; given by 
ticket, i 21, 44; v 269; vi 39; given 
to obtain omniscience, iv 160 ; given 
to heretics, ii 81; not taken after 
noon, iv 214; alms versm holiness, 
vi 66 ft. See also Gift 
Almsgiving extolled, i 106; rejected by 
Mittavindaka, iv 1 ; rewarded in hea- 


ven, vi 62 ; requires three thoughts 
to make it perfect, iii 187 
Alms-hall, -house, see Almonry 
Alms-pilgrimage, i 33, 98, 116, 206; ii 
230,287 

Amara, wife of Mahosadha, vi 182, 246; 

question of, i 264 ; vi 182 fl. 
Amaradevi-panha-jat. (112), i 264; given, 
vi 182 

Amba-jat. (124), i 273; referred to, iv 
171 

Amba-jat. (474), iv 124; referred to, iv 
191, 239 

Ambaoora-jat. (344), iii 90; referred to, 
iv 122 

Ambala tower at Jetavana, ii 170 
Ambatittha, see Mango Perry 
Ambattha, brother, vi 246 ; king, iii 248 ; 

mixed caste, iv 229 
Ambavana, see Mango grove 
Ambrosia, see Nectar 
Amittatapana(-i), daughter of brahmin 
Jujaka, vi 270, 306 
Athkura, son of Devagabbha, iv 51 
Amuck, Bunning) iv 292 
Anabhirati-jat. (66), i 160; referred to, 
V 241 

Anabhirati-jat. (186), ii 68 
Anaka, drum made by Titans firom a 
crab’s claw, ii 237 

Ananda, elder, one of the six young 
nobles, passim •, called Treasurer of 
the Faith, i 814; il 18, 64; iv 
282; asks the reason of Buddha’s 
smile, iii 246 ; iv 4 ; vi 68 ; assembles 
the brethren, iv 71; Buddha tells a 
tale of him, 1 222; chosen Buddha’s 
attendant, iv 61; entere the First 
Path, i 82; his tfords to the dying 
Buddha, i 230; honoured by a land- 
owner, iv 232; makes the Bo-tree a 
shrine for worship, iv 142; offerings 
to his tree, ii 223 ; persuades Buddha 
to admit women to the Order, i 223 
note; plants a Bo-tree at Jetavana, 
iv 143; receives a present of a thou- 
sand robes, ii 17, 218; receives eight 
boons, iv 61; renounces life, iii 183; 
iv 267, 264; v 175-178, 186; takes a 
valuable article, ii 2y0; tempted by 
Eoja the Mallian, ii 160; uncle of 
Bahula, i 48 ; ii 268; weeps at 
Buddha’s death, iii 16 
Ananda, monster fish, chosen king of 
fishes, i 83; ii 242; v 250; devours 
his own tail, v 251 
Ananda, vulture king, v 224, 241-243 
Ananda(-kumara), shipwright, vi 220 
Ananusooiya-jat. (328), iii 62; referred 
to, iv 13, 66 

Anatha-pin^ika (title of Sudatta), i 1 note, 
38, 120, 209, 314; iii 78; iv 91, 117; 
attempt to rob him, i 134; builds a 
monastery, i 92, 1(W; cheated by a 
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merchant, i 220 ; iii 129 ; clever maid- 
servant of, iii 260; escapes robbers, 
i 245; exhorted by Buddha, iii 85; 
father-in-law of Sujata, ii 239; feeds 
600 brethren at once, iii 93; keeps 
the first five commandments, iii 165; 
luck of, ii 282; paves ground with 
gold pieces, i^314; plants a bo-seed, 
iv 143; reconciles his house-fairy 
with Buddha, i 103 ; ii 279 ; sends gifts 
to an old woman, ii 200 ; sings his own 
praises, i 103 ; spendthrift nephew, ii 
293; stupid maidservant Eohini, i 117 ; 
treasurer, i 1 ; iii 78 ; true friend of 
his, i 267 ; wears fine attire, i 134 
Anatha-pindika, the younger, i 38 ; ii 200 ; 

iii 310 ’ 

Anattalakkhana scriptures, recited by 
Buddha, iv 111 

Ancestor worship, see Spirits of the dead 
Andabhiita-jat. (62), i 151 
Andhakas, The, a race, v 10, 138 
Andhakavenhu, a servitor, iv 51; v 10, 
138; his' sons, the ten slave- brethren, 

iv 51; called Andhakas, v 10, 138 
Andhapura, city, i 12 

Andhra country, i 203 
Afiga, kingdom, ii 148; iv 281; v 167, 
168; vi 127, 133, 134; king, iv 281; 
V167; vi 108 

Angati, king of Videha, vi 114 
Angel (dfi'ua), i 3, 81 ; iii 272 ; angel-world, 
V 141. See also Brahma-angel, Gods, 
Heaven 

Anger quenched, ii 137; iv 15, 16 
Angirasa, slain by Ajjuna, v 72, 76; vi 55 
AngulimSla, ogre converted by Buddha, 

i 139; iii 203; iv 112; v 19, 246, 
279 ; vi 156 . 

Animals, choose a king, ii 242, 278; 
kindness to, i 179, 183, 274; ii 35, 
49, 288; iv 112, 165; vi 45, 270; 
'Hot to be killed or injured, i 40; ii 
297; iii 174; iv 8; v 267; vi 40, 60, 
110, 117, 304; not killed on sabbath, 

ii 136 ; five five-clawed things may be 
eaten by Khattiyas, v 267; proclama- 
tion of immunity, i 301 ; iv 264 ; hare 
shakes off insects before leaping into 

, the fire, iii 37; sacrifice of, i 51, 53, 
126; set free, iv 215; vi 304; with 
human voice, i 265; iii 173, 193; iv 
130; elephant addresses Buddha, iii 
233; with magic properties, vi 227. 
See also Magic 

Anitthigandha, the woman-hater, prince, 
iv 291 

Anjana mountain, v 71 
Anjanavana, place, i 166; prk, iii 172 
Anjana-vasabha, elephant, ii 252 
Anjana, Lady, daughter of Devagabbha, 
iv 51 

Afmakondanna, one of the five elders, 
iv 111 


Annihilation, Doctrine of, Heresy 
Anointing of king, see Ceremonial sprink- 
ling 

Anoma river, iv 75 

Anotatta, Lake, i 103; ii 63; iii 166, 

168, 230; iv 133, 231, 238; v 166, 

169, 210, 221; vi 223 

Anta-jat. (295), ii300; referred to, ii 299 
Antidote for snake-poison, see Snake 
Ants, Bed, v 22; a means of torture, iv 
235 

Aaujja, wife of king Dhananjaya, vi 141 
Annkevatta, servant of Culani-Brahma- 
dattaj’vi 208 ff, 

Anupiya, town and mango-grove, i 32 
Anuruddha, elder, one of the six young 
nobles, i 32; ii 64, 87, 178, 260; iii 
97, 279, 293, 294; iv 8, 152, 182, 197, 
210, 227, 266, 304; v 37, 79, 218, 279; 
vi 62, 68, 156, 305 
Anusasika-jat. (115), i 257 
Anusiasa, ascetic, iii 277, 279; v 70, 71, 
73-75, 79 

Anutiracari, otter, iii 206 
Apacara or XJpacara, legendary king, iii 
272 

Apannaka-jat. (1), i 1; referred to, iv 179; 
v91 

Aparanna, vulture, iii 164 
Apsaras, see Nymph 
Arahat, see Saint 
Arahatship, see Nirvana 
Araka-jat. (169), ii 42 
Araka, the Bodhisatta, a teacher, ii 48, 
137 

Arama-dusa-jSt. (268), ii 237 ; referred to, 
_ i 119 

Aramadusaka-j5t. (46), i 118 ; referred to, 

ii 237 

Aranjara, mountainous country, iii 277 ; 

v 71; vi 266 (Ar-), 266 
Arafina-jat. (348), iii 98; referred to, iii 
312 

Arati (Hate), Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Archangels, see Gods, Heaven 
Archer, Little, see Bowman 
Archery extraordinary, ii 61 ; iv 94, 132 ; 

V 68, 69; archer’s garb, ii 61 
Architect’s plan, vi 158 
Areoa nuts, v 171 
Arindama, prince, v 127-131, 134 
Arittha, son of Dhatarattha, vi 86, 113; 

one-eyed (Kanarittha)', vi 87 
Aritthajanaka, son of Mahajanaka, vi 19, 
21,28 

Aritthapura, city of Sivi, iv 250; v 107, 
109; vi 216 

Armour, vi 281, 233, 304 

Arms, Blaze of, an omen, v 66 

Army, its four parts, ii 66, 70, 71, 153; 

iii 167, 161; iv 80, 807; v 162, 168, 
170, 269, 265 ; vi 135, 226 ; of three 
kinds, lotus, wheel, waggon, ii 275; 

iv 216; arrangferaent of, ii 275; vi 
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298; complete {ahhhohinl), vi 201, 
803 

Arrack, see Intoxicants 
Arrows, poisoned, i 138; maker of, vi 36 
Arrow-defence, -stick, -rope, etc., tricks 
in archery, v 68 

Artooarpus Laoucha, ii 111; iv 229 
Arana (Assaka king of Potali), iii 3 
Arupabhava, Arupabrahmaloka, see Form- 
less 

Asadisa-jat. (181), ii 60 
Asadisa-Knmara, prince Peerless, ii 60 
Asamkiya-jat. (76), i 185 
Asampadana-jat. (131), i 286 
Asanka, a maiden born inside a lotus, 

iii 162, 164 

Asanka-jat. (380), hi 161 
Asankheyya, a number, iii 272 
Asatamanta-jat. (61), i 147; referred to, 
ii 30 

Asatarupa-jat. (100), i 242 
Asavati, heavenly creeper furnishing an 
intoxicating drink, iii 162 
Ascetic, i 126; ii 40; iv 138; v 102; vi 
11-13, 16-19, 29, 30, 40, 240, 275, 
etc. ; all banished from Kasi, iv 295 ; 
female, iii 1; four classes of con- 
tented, ii 801; of kshatriya caste, v 
258; vi 126; austerities of, i 307; 
marks of, v 128; red dress, vi 121; 
sham, i 218; ii 47, 139, 188, 261, 277, 
278; iv 218, 276; thirteen practices, 
ii 807 ; iv 6 ; topknot of, ii 29 ; wishes 
to argue with Buddha, ii 151, 178 
Ascetic, Naked, i 206; hi 159; v 8, 42, 
45; vi 115, 119, 121; {ajivika), i 124, 
229, 307; (nigantlid), ii 182, 183; see 
also Jains, Heretics 

Asceticism, false doctrine, i 229; ii 29; 

iv 191, See also Heresy 

Ashes, Hot, rained from heaven, iv 244 
Asilakkhana-jat, (126), i 277 
Asita, see Kaladevala 
Asitabba, princess, ii 159 
Asitabhu-jat. (234^, ii 158 
Asitanjana, city, jv 60 
Aspirations, iv 171 

Ass, of Sindh (horse thus reviled), hi 176; 
question, vi 169 ; referred to, i 264 ; 
ass the mule’s sire, vi 171 
Assaji, one of the five elders, iv 111 
Assaji, one of the six heretics, ii 264 
Assaka-jat. (207), h 108 
Assaka, king of Potali, ii 108; hi 2, 5; 
vi 56; called Aruna, ih 3; country, 
hi 2; v 168 
Assakanna, hill, vi 66 
Assapala, Groom, son of a chaplain, iv 295 
Assapura, city, iii 276 
Aasatara, Naga tribe, vi 85 
Asseveration, Solemn, see Act of Truth 
Astrology, see Stars 

Asuras (Titans), ii 99; hi 313 £E.; iv 173, 
285, 304; vi 201; expelled by Sakka 


from the Heaven of the Thirty-three, 

i 80-82 ; ii 237 ; iii 163 ; iv 219 ; 
Kalakanjaka, i 229; king of, iv 85; 

V 125; make drums of crab’s claws, 

ii 237; nymph, hi 292; realm of, 
i 80; demon swallows his wife, iii 313 

Atharva Veda, see Vedas 
Atimuttaka tree, iv 17 
Attadanda-sutta (Sutta Nipata, iv 15), 

V 220 

Attainments, Bight (Endowments, sama- 
pattiyo), i 33; ii 287; iv 143, 151, 
153, 207, 235, 263; v 135; vi 18, 62, 
95. See also Faculties and Attain- 
ments 

Atthaka, king, example of righteousness, 
‘ v 72, 73, 78; vi 55, 125 
Atthana-jat. (425), iii 282; referred to, 

iii 144 

Atthanani, see Conditions, Impossible 
Atthasadda-jat. (418), iu 256 
Atthassadvara-jat, (84), i 211 
Atthisena, sage, hi 216 
Atthisena-jat. (403), hi 216 
Auspicious marks on the body, see Marks 
Avanti, king, iv 244 ; kingdom, iii, 277 ; 

iv 244; v 71, 168 
Avariya-jat. (376), iii 151 
Avariyapita, ferryman, hi 162 
Avavadaka, clever Jain girl, hi 1 
Avenues (dvard) of the senses, Rules 

concerning, i 140. See also Gates 
Avici, see Hell 

Ayacitabhatta-jat. (19), or Panavadba, 
i 53 

Ayakuta-jat. (347), hi 96 
Ayoghara, the wise, iv 304 (i.e. Ayoghara 
birth see vi p. vi) 

Ayoghara-jat. (610), iv 304; referred to, 

v 11; vi 18 

Ayoghara-kumara, prince of the iron 
house, iv 305 

Ayojjha, city, iv 62 ; c/. Saketa 
Ayura, councillor of king Maddava, iii 208 

Bahbn-jat. (138), i 294 
Babylon, see Baveru 
Back-door, v 135; vi 184 
Backbiting, punished in next birth, v 1, 5 
Bad company, ii 73 ; iv 271 ; bad courses, 
see Paths 

Badarika monastery, i 47 ; iii 43 
Bahiya-jat. (108), i 251 
Bahuputtaka, king of Benares, iv 264 
Bahusodari, daughter of the gods, vi 47 
Baka, king of Benares, v 236, 239, 240 
Baka-jat., (38), i 95 
Baka-jat. (236), ii 161 
Baka Brahma, iii 96, 219 ; iv 112 ; vi 156 
Bakabrahma-jat. (405), iii 219; referred 
to, iii 96; iv 112 

Bala-deva, son of Devagabbha, iv 51 
Balaka, salt-maker (Balakalonakiira), iii 
290 
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Balance, vi 119 

Bata-rama, Krishna’s brother, iv 61 
Balustrade {vediM), v 279 
Bamboo, dies after bearing fruit, v 41, 196 
Bamboo, viper kept by a hermit called 
“Bamboo’s father,” i 115 
Bamboo grove (Veluvana), i 35, 44, 67, 67, 
174, 177, 215, 255, 269, 286, 298, 302, 
304, 305, 319; ii 26, 48, 67, 85, 106, 
113, 131, 138, 140, 145, 154, 168, 172, 
260, 299; iii 22, 65, 74, 80, 87, 116, 
117, 133, 142, 183, 199; iv 22, 85, 161, 
267, 264; v 37, 64, 65, 175, 176, 178, 
186 ; presented by the Magadha king, 
vi 114 note 

Bandhanagara-jat. (201), ii 97 
Bandhanamokkha-jat. (120), i 264; re- 
ferred to, ii 135 

Bandhula the Mallian, iv 93, 94 
Bandhuma, king, vi 247 
Bandhumati, city, vi 247 
Bandhura, groom, iii 258 
Banner of the Faith, see Dhammaddhaja 
Banyan Deer, i 39, 42 
Banyan park (grove), iv 4, 32, 179 ; vi 246, 
etc. ; master Banyan, supposititious 
child, iv 24; tree, magical, iv 221; 
worshipped, i 127 

Barber, i 200 ; iv 230 ; v 97 ; royal, i 31 ; 

ii 4; iii 269 ; gift of, iv 87; of the six 
young nobles, see Upali 

Bark garment of ascetic, i 162 ; ii 10, 47, 
191; iii 24, 296; v 49, 70, 102, 104, 
163; vi 13, 41, 43, 45, 259, 262, 281 
Barrenness causes loss of respect, iv 23 ; 

barren wife sent home, iv 93 
Base, name of a brother, i 237 
Baskets hung up for birds, i 112 
Baskets, The Three, see Tipitaka 
Basket-weaver, Nalakara, a god, iv 200 
Bastard, name of a disciple, iii 13 
Bath, vi 21; taken after an execution, 

iii 252; v 118; Bath-money, queen’s 
allowance, ii 164, 276'; iv 216 

Battle of the Law, vi 206 ; lotus, etc., see 
Army 

Bauhinia variegata, v 38; vi 183 
Baveru (Babylon?), kingdom, iii 83 
Baveru-jat, (339), iii 83 
Bed, distinguishing the head of square, 
vi 24 

Beggarmaid and the king, see Parallels 

Begging disliked, ii 199 

Being, eighteen constituents of, ii 184; 

fine elements of, ii 184; iv 169 
Benares, i 4, 10, 19, 21, 22 et passim ; 
cloth of, i 203 ; ii 303 ; iv 222 ; vi 259 ; 
moat of, i 110; place of education, 

iv 149 ; perfumes of, i 203 ; old names 
of, Brahmavaddhana, iv 76; Molini, 
iv 9, 12, 13; Pupphavati, iv 76; vi 69, 
70, 76; Sudassana, iv 76; v 91; 
Surundhana, iv 75. See also Kasi 

Beneficence, four sorts, iv 110 


Betel-chewing, i 132, 162 
Bhaddaji, elder, ii 229-231; iv 205; 
vi 126 

Biiaddakacoa, wife of the Buddha, i 232 
note 

Bhaddakapilani, wife of Kassapa, iv 304; 
vi 52 

Bhaddaaala-jat. (465), iv 91 ; referred to, 
i 27, 29, 68, 300; iii 225 
Bhaddasena, prince, vi 71 
Bhaddavatika, she-elephantof king XJdena, 

iii 233, 234 ; implores Buddha to have 
her restored to honour market-town, 
i 206 

Bhaddiya, city, ii 229, 230; one of the 
five eiders, iv 111; one of the six 
young nobles, i 32; merchant, vi 72 
Bhadra-ghata-jSt. (291), ii 293 
Bhadrakara* son of Vidhura, v 33, 37 
Bhaggari, oity, vi 18 
Bhaggas, Country of the, iii 105 
Bhaggava, potter, ii 56 
Bhaggiri, town, iv 304 
Bhagirasa, king, example of righteousness, 
vi 55 

Bhagirathi, name of the Ganges, v 61 
Bhagu, elder, one of the six young nobles, 
i 32; iii 291 
Bhallatiya, king, iv 272 
Bhallatiya-jat. (604), iv 271 
Bhandakucohi, porter, iv 239 
Bhan^ukanna, juggler, iv 204 
Bharadvaja,* carpenter, iv 131; jackal, 
i 283; family name of Sucirata, also 
a name of Jujaka, and of Ealinga, 
chaplain; name of a clan of Bishis, 
i 283 

Bharadvaja, elder, see Pin^ola-bharadvaja 
Bharata, hermit, vi 55 ; hunter, iii 259 ; 

king of Eoruva, iii 280 ; prince, iv 79 
Bharhut Stupa, see Index of Authors, 
Stfipa 

Bhatu, king, ii 121 ; iv 86 ; oity and 
kingdom, ii 119; iv 86 
Bharu-jat. (213), ii 118 
Bharnkacoha, seaport in Bharu, iii 124; 

iv 86 

Bhavagga, highest of the Arupa-worlds, 
vi 178. See Formless World 
Bbavaset^i, citizen of Saketa, vi 117 
Bhavya, "class of gods, v 171 
Bhenuakata, place, vi 120 
Bherl, female ascetic, vi 240, 246 
Bherivada-jat. (59), i 146 
Bhesakala grove, iii 106 
Bhikkha-parampara-jat. (496), iv 232 
Bhikkhudasika, daughter of king Kiki, 
vi 248 

Bhimaratha, king, v 72, 73, 78 
Bhimasena, big weaver, i 204; one of 
the five husbands of Kanha, v 226, 
226 

Bhimasena- j at. (80), i 203; referred to, 

i m. 
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Bhisa-jat. (488), iv 192; referred to, 
iv 241 

Bhisapuppha-jat. (392), iii 191 
Bho, said to the Buddha, i 216 
Bhoga, physician, iv 308 
Bhogavati, palace of the snake-kingdom, 
vi 132 

Bhojaianiya-jat. (23), i 61 
Bhummaja, heretic, ii 264 
Bhnridatta, see Datia, sou of Dhatarattha 
Bhuridatta-jat. (543), vi 80; referred to, 
iv 113, 283 

Bhuri-panha, Wisdom question, vi 188 
Bhuripanha-jat. (462), iv 46; given, vi 
188 

Big Chestnut (Mahasona), a horse, ii 21 
Big Bed, an ox, i 75 
Bignonia suaveolens, iv 273, 289 
Big-snout, pig, iii 181 
Bijaka, slave, vi 117, 126 
Bilara-jat. (128), 1281; referred to, i 297 
Biiarikosiya, miserly merchant, iv 42, 44 
Bilarikosiya-jat. (450), iv 40 
Bimba(-devi), sister, ii 267, 268, 296; 
vi 246 

Bimbisara, king, i 14; ii 164, 275; iii 80; 

iv 167, 216 ; murder of, see Ajatasattu 
Birani, goddess, vi 62 
Bird Preaching (Sakunovadasutta, un- 
known), ii 40 

Birds, adopted as children by a king, v 60; 
ill-omened, ii 106 ; language of, v 181, 
196; various species, v 216; vi 186; 
carry messages, iii 89; vi 211; taken 
on voyages, iii 83, 170 
Birth, ceremony at, i 148; vi 2; sacrifice 
nine days after, vi271; former births 
remembered, i 62; iii 246, 248, 267; 
iv 18, 67, 246; v 20, 22, 25, 225, 257; 
vi 3, 117, 120, 131; future birth re- 
membered, vi 120 ; miraculous, vi 41 ; 
in answer to prayer, iv 200; v 164; 
without the intervention of parents, 
iv 294 ; v 218 ; pride of, iv 242 ; under 
the star of a robber, iii 39; birth 
fellows of a Bodhisatta, vi 2, 157; 
birth-fire, i 148, 808; ii 30; birth- 
mark, see Marks 
Black ball question, vi 163 
Black Mountain (Kalagiri), vi 126, 131, 
146, 149; Great, v 21; Little, v 21 
Black Book, v 65 
Black skin and white heart, iv 6 
Black Winds, iii 164 
Blackface, name of a monkey, ii 304 
Blackie, captain, see Kslaka 
Blaokie, grannie's bull,' i 78; Sakka’s 
hound, iv 113; a stag, i 85 
Blackie, Young, see Kanha-kumara 
Blemishes, Eighteen, vi 280 
Blessed One f Bhagavat) , iv 9, 47 ; vi 38, etc. 
Blessings, Eleven, ii 9, 42; eight, of the 
ascetic, v 130, 131 ; seven, iv 62. See 
also Boons 


Blind adviser, iv 94; sailor blinded by 
salt water, iv 87 
Blue, unlucky colour, iii 166 
Boar, Carpenter’s, ii 276 ; iv 217 
Bodhi (Maha-), brahmin, v 116-121, 126; 
prince, iii 105, 107; Bodhi-kumara, 
iv 14; tree, see Bo-tree 
Bodhisatta, sin of, ii 228, 265 ; born as 
acrobat, i 259 ; ii 117 ; air-spirit, i 312 ; 
ii303; antelope, i 57; ii 106; ascetic 
(hermit, recluse, anchorite), i 51, 114, 
156, 162, 207, 216, 229, 248, 317; 

ii 10, 28, 30, 36, 38, 39, 47, 59, 198, 
101, 108, 119, 169, 182, 244, 246, 280, 
284, 305 ; iii 2, 24, 30, 43, 52, 73, 79, 
94, 98, 151, 161, 192, 216, 243, 257, 
277, 282, 285, 306, 312, 313; iv 17, 
232; v 1, 48, 79, 100, 136; barber, 
i 198; bird, i 91, 268, 290; hi 48, 
170; v 59, 223; Brahma, vi 114; 
brahmin (see also ascetic), i 38, 148, 
166, 185, 193, 203, 240, 260, 272, 274, 
284, 293, 308; ii 11, 32, 48, 116, 160, 
163, 179, 180, 187, 189, 197, 218, 298; 

iii 62, 108, 128, 272; iv 6, 9, 14, 32, 
47, 137, 140, 149, 192, 205, 293; v 31, 
66, 116 ; buffalo, ii 262 ; bull (ox), i 71, 
73, 76; ii 285; Can^ala, iv 235, 244; 
caravan leader, 1212 ; iv 222 ; carpenter, 

iv 99; chaplain, i 214, 264; ii 121, 
125, 131, 168, 292; iv 143, 188; cock, 
iii 168; iv 86; conch-blower, i 147; 
councillor (adviser), ii 51, 66, 67, 88, 
123, 143, 183; iii 197, 241; courtier, 

i 249, 251; ii 21, 146; iv 83, 122; 
crow, i 300; ii 108, 295; deva, see 
god; dice-player, i 221; doctor, see 
physician ; dog, i 58 ; drummer, i 146 ; 
elephant, i 175, 269; ii 138, 235; 
iii 115; iv 68; v 20; elephant-trainer, 

ii 64; fairy, i 42, 61, 53, 182; iv 179; 
family priest, i 87 ; iii 20, 67 ; farmer, 
i 141; ii 76; iii 184, 246; fish, i 184, 
266; forester, ii 232; frog, ii 166; 
gardener, i 169 ; garu^a, iii 124 ; v 42 ; 
goblin’s son, iii 298 ; god, i 246 ; iii 58, 
136, 261; iv 64; (king of), i 209; iv 
1, 96; (son of), iv 38; goose, ii 242; 

iii 137, 160, 310; iv 45, 132, 264; 

v 178, 186 ; hare, iii 35 ; hawker, i 14 ; 
horse, i 61, 63, 89; ii 233; horse- 
dealer, ii 200; householder, ii 94, 97, 
267; iii 26, 201, 243, 295; hunter’s 
son, vi 40 ; iguana, i 302 ; inhabitant 
of Brahma-heaven, iii 219; jackal, 
i 304, 315 ; judge, ii 127 ; iii 70, 71 ; 
king, i 80, 45, 133, 165, 177, 231, 243, 
254; ii 27, 79, 85, 145, 152, 153, 154, 
157, 184, 221, 224, 240, 251, 273, 290; 
iii 6, 9, 61, 89, 96, 99, 102, 111, 221, 
237, 249, 263, 266, 280; iv 62, 71, 
109, 224, 272; v 84, 141, 246; vi 19, 
58, 247; king’s director, i 65 ; lion, 
i 306; ii 5, 8, 19, 46, 75; iii 60, 75, 
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199; iv 183; lizard, i 297; iii 56; 
low-caste man (pariah), ii 57 ; iii 18 ; 
iv 124; Maha-Brahma, i 291, 292; 
mallard, i 83 ; mariner, iv 86 ; merchant 
(trader), i 4, 10, 116, 136, 220, 228, 
239, 245; ii 44, 156, 163, 186, 205, 
294; iii 33, 55, 85, 130, 131, 132, 165, 
187; iv 40; merchant’s son, ii 223; 
minister, i 68, 69, 224 ; iii 14, 45, 68, 
76, 92, 233 ; iv 227; vi 126; monkey, 
i 64, 142, 144; ii 63, 111, 129, 140; 
iii 88, 218, 226 ; v 38 ; musician, ii 172 ; 
noble, I 77 ; parrot, i 309 ; ii 93, 203 ; 

iii 65, 292, 294; iv 175, 268; partridge, 

i 93 ; iii 319 ; peacock, ii 23 ; iii 83 ; 

iv 210; physician, i 168; iv 107; pig, 
iii 181 ; pigeon, ill2; ii 248, 250, 261; 
iii 148, 196; potter, ii 65; iu 228; 
prince {see also king), i 24, 28, 29, 103, 
126, 128, 137, 161, 233, 278, 289; 

ii 1, 14, 60, 81, 166, 193, 207, 216, 227 ; 

iii 10, 118, 139, 156, 289; iv (sup- 
posititious), 23, 60, 67, 75, 78, 109, 
117, 250, 275, 291, 304; v 11, 107, 
127 ; vi 1, 69, 80 ; pupil, i 121 ; iii 113 ; 
quail, i 85, 89, 262; ii 41; iii 194; 
rat, i 281, 283 ; robber, ii 264 ; iii 39 ; 
Sakka, ii 70, 99, 149, 231, 294, 307; 
iii 91, 140, 145, 174, 189, 193, 235, 
255; iv 40, 112, 198; v 6, 203; sea- 
sprite, i 311 ; ii 77, 302 ; smith, iii 178 ; 
squire (landed proprietor), i 98 ; ii 288 ; 
iii 103; stag (deer), i 36, 39, 46, 49; 

iii 121, 172; iv 161, 169, 257; stone- 
cutter, i 295 ; teacher {see also brahmin), 
i 107, 169, 160, 173, 287, 263, 321; 
ii43, 60, 68, 96, 268, 287; iii 12, 81, 

105, 142, 154; treasurer, i 117, 120, 
184, 210, 211, 275, 280, 286 ; snake, 

iv 281; tree-sprite, i96, 244, 247, 263, 
255, 267, 298; ii 74, 106, 118, 126, 
148, 246, 276, 299, 300, 304; iu 15, 22, 
126, 205, 240, 316; iv 129, 217; v 54; 
valuer, i 21; vulture, ii 34; iii 164, 
204, 287 ; wise man, i 119, 125, 202, 
218; ii 171, 238; iu 38, 207, 210; 
V 164; wise youth, iii 133, 134; iv 28, 

106, 165; vi 166; woodpecker, ii 114; 

iii 15, 17 ; in three births spoke as soon 
as born, vi 260 

Body, Formula of the Perishable, i 16; 

thirty-two parts, i 35, 37 
Bogey, i 312 

Boiled rice question, vi 168 
Bombas heptaphyllum, silk-cotton tree, 
i 80 ; iv 176, 268 
onds, see Fetters 
Book of judgments, iii 183 
Boons, given by the Buddha to elders, 

iv 61, 198; eight granted to Ananda, 
iv 62; eight to Visakha, iv 198; by 
a king to a deer, iv 165 ; to Mallika, 
iv 95 ; to Sita, iv 79 ; by a man-eater 
to the Bodhisatta, v 270; by Sakka, 


iii 292 ; iv 7, 161, 201, 264 ; v 78, 111, 
143; vi 248, 249, 294; verses of the 
ten boons (dasa-vara-gdtha), vi 249. 
See aUo Blessings 

Bo-tree, i 89 ; navel of the earth, iv 146 ; 
Ananda’s, iv 143 ; worship and festival 
of, iv 142-3; the Bo-tree in the days 
of Buddha Kassapa, i 108 
Bow, for carding cotton, vi 26 ; stringing 
the mighty, vi 24, 25; of ram’s horn, 

ii 61; vi 68 

Bowman, Little, i 203-206; iii 145 
Brahachatta-jat. (336), iii 76 
Brahma, Brahma-angel, inhabitant of 
Brahma-worlds, i 81, 261 ; iii 219, 221 ; 

iv 112, 154; v 140; vi 121 
Brahma (Maha-), lord of all beings, i 241, 

261, 291, 292, 308, 314; ii 30, 163; 
ivl68, 236, 237; v 16, 29, 177, 218; 
vi 110, 292; creator of the world, 
vi 107 ; grandfather of the brahmins, 
vi 107 ; without carnal passion, vi 40 ; 
world or heaven of Brahma, see tales, 
passim', Bodhisatta leaves it, iv 14, 67, 
291; V 164; vi 64; Buddha visits it, 

iii 220; V 112; endowments of, i 8; 
its inhabitants do not know what an 
omen is, iv47 ; formless (arupabrahma- 
loka), V 30 ; Sahampati its lord, iv 154 ; 
schism in it, iii 289; uproar from 
earth reaches it, iv 154; v 274 ; vi 251, 
287; women excluded from it, i 79; 
won by meditation, i 308 

Brahma, title of parents, v 174 
Brahma, goddess, i 261 
Brahma-loka (-heaven, -realm, -world), 
see Brahma (Maha); -spell, ii 23 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, passim-, 
derided by his courtiers, iv 170 ; prince 
(kumara), i 126; ii 2, 60, 169, 193; 

iii 156, 237, 246, 282, 806 
Brahmadatta, king of Kampilla, see Oulani- 

Brahmadatta 

Brahmadt]4ta-jat. (323), iii 52 
Brahman, see Brahma (Maha-) 

Brahman caste, see Brahmin 
Brahmavaddhana, old name of Benares, 

iv 76; V 164-167 

Brahmayana, noble vehicle, vi 294 
Brahmayoni, see Gayasisa 
Brahmin caste, ii 67 ; iv 127, 191, 228 ff.; 
vi 11, 44, 110 ft., 115, 239, 261, 304; 
four forms of brahmin’s life, i 229; 
ascetic does not take life, vi 217; 
entertainment of, v 127, 206, 269 ; 
feasted with flesh and rice, vi 155; 
hunters, vi 88; low-caste, v 132; 
mendicant, vi 191 ; never sated, v 248 ; 
panegyrists, vi 28; physician, vi 96; 
punishment for injuring, vi 59; reciter 
of hymns, vi 20 ; respect due to, vi 143 ; 
saorificer, vi 107; sacrifices of, vi 108; 
sons of Brahman, vi 107 ; special room 
for lodging, vi 168 ; spell of, iv 127 ; 
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strong drink forbidden, v 253 ; of ten 
kinds, iv 228 ; trade forbidden, iv 229; 
the true, iv 6, 190, 228; ungrateful 
caste, vi 74 ; of the world of form and 
no-form (cf. Brahma), iv 48. See also 
Castes 

Branch Deer, i 39, 41 
Branch (Sakha-kumara), merchant’s son, 
iv 24 

Bravo, disciple, iii 13 

Breaking-in of elephant, see Elephant 

Breath, holding of, to cause death, ii 6; 

of serpents deadly, see Snakes 
/Brethren, see Brother of the Order 
'^'Bribery, iv 95; v 2, 6, 117; vi 69, 222 
Bridge of Arta, of Cos, Legend of, iv 156 
Brightnesses, Five, i 175 
Brother married to sister, iv 67 ; v 219 
Brother of the Order, backsliding, i 42, 44, 
128, 133, 137 ; ii 13, 23, 79, 81, 89, 92, 
94, 157, 189, 216, 224, 227, 285; iii 20, 
123, 132, 144, 161, 168, 174, 207, 276, 
282, 306, 311; iv 17, 66, 192, 210; 

V 107, 141 ; in bad company, iii 199 ; 
boastful, i 203, 280; concupiscent, 

i 212; dandy, ii 112 ; deceitful, iii 163, 
170; despondent, i 9, 12, 61, 63; de- 
voted to giving, iv 40; discontented, 

ii 129; iii 294; iv 137; disobedient, 

iii 287; dullard, i 16; who feared 
death, iii 180 ; given to amusement, 

iii 193; greedy, i 112; ii 203, 221, 248, 
250; iii 148, 194, 196, 205; iv 44; 
heretical, i 67 ; hypocritical, i 281-3 ; 
ii 187; illmannered, ii 305; indolent, 
i 256 ; initiation of, see Order ; knave, 

iv 188 ; liberal, v 202; lovesick, ii 108, 
117, 126, 303 ; noisy, i 263 ; passionate, 
i 114; ii 193; iii 10; iv 13; passion- 
tost, i 75, 87, 147, 161, 165, 312, 361; 
self-willed, i 121, 146, 147, 209 ; simple- 
ton, see Laludayi; slothful, iii 92; 
supports his parents, iii 171, 201, 204; 
iv 58, 175; V 164; vi 39; tempted, 
i 42, 248; v 79, 100; timid, i 246; 
traitorous, i 302; unruly, i 46, 246, 
269; iii 164; worldly-minded, iii 310, 
313 ; brethren clad in one robe, iv 114 ; 
misconduct with sisters, iv 112 ; their 
seniority, i 21 ; wicked six, see Heretics 

Brotherhood, see Order 
Brother-in-law, ii 186, translated ‘uncle,’ 
see Uncle 

Buchanania latifolia, iv 229, 270 
Buddha, The, ■passim) assigns a subject 
for meditation, i 9, 18, 64, 91, 172, 
290; iii 293 1 assigns tasks, i 18; 
attempts to injure him, see Devadatta ; 
austerities of, iv 32, 76 ; accused of in- 
continence, i 143, 264; iv 116; called 
master-brahmin, i 187; called Siddli- 
attha, iv 32, 207; vi 246; converts 
Ahgulimala, i 139 ; iv 112 ; v 246, 279 ; 
vi 156; death of, iii 15; divine sense 


of hearing, v 203; eats meat, ii 182; 
eats cake offered by a poor man, i 262 ; 
emits dark-blue rays from his hair, 

V 220; emits light from his hair and 
body, i 2; v 6; emits rays of darkness, 
i 181 ; emits a semblance of himself, 

i 65 ; epochs of his existence, iv 179 ; 
his father refuses to believe a report of 
his death, iv 32; foretells his death at 
Kusinara, i 231 ; former births, see 
Bodhisatta; goes to heaven after the 
double miracle, i 73 ; iv 168 ; heretics 
lost honour at his birth, iii 83; his 
horse Kanthaka, iv 75 ; imitating of, 

ii 103, 113; invited to a wedding, 
iv 188; knows not passion, iv 13; 
a kshatriya, iii 294; miracles of, see 
Miracles ; forbids the brethren to work 
miracles, iv 167; omniscience of, i 4, 
10, 187, 314; ii 268; iv 86; v 246; 
vi 166 ; refuses to see Devadatta, iv 99 ; 
reproves the superstition of ill-luck, 
i 216; smiles, iii 246; iv4; v 20, 31; 
vi 52; tempted by Mara’s daughters, 
i 288; titles ascribed to, i 320; visits 
Brahma heaven , iii 221 ; wife, her name, 
i 232 note; see Rahula, mother of. 
See also Dasabala, Gotama, Renun- 
ciation, Tathagata 

Buddhas, Omniscient, i 89, 90; iv 148; 
vi 116; pevious, ii 23, 57; seven 
previous, ii 102; time of their appear- 
ance, iii 210. See also Kassapa, Padu- 
muttara, Vipassi, Pacoeka Buddhas 
Buddhahood, Signs of, i 2, 269; first, of 
Buddha, iv 61 

Buddhist embassies to Mysore, i 22 note 

Building, Art of, vi 168 

Bulls, Tutelary gods in the shape of, 

iii 4 

Burglars, i 68, 210 
Burial, see Cemetery, Cremation 
Burmese recension of No. 601, iv 262 note ; 
version of No. 647, see Vessantara-jat.; 
version of No. 546, read Sinhalese, 
vi 167 ff. 

Burying alive up to the neck, i 130 
Butea frondosa, ii 184 ; vi. 275 ; plassey 
tree, iv 127 ; phandana, palasa, iv 129 ; 
Butea shoot held in sacrifice, Indra’s 
right arm, vi 111. See also Judas tree 

Oakkadaha, iv 146 

Cakkavaka-jat. (434), iii 309 ; referred to, 

iv 44 

Cakkavaka-jat. (451), iv 44; referred to, 
iv 217 

Cakkavala. mountain, vi 137 
Cakkavatti, see Monarch, Universal 
Calumny, Story of {paribhindaiw-katha), 
vi 197 

Calving question, vi 167 
Cambodian mules, iv 287; grooms, v 241 
Cammasataka-jat. (324), iii 55 
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Camp, Intrenchment of, vi 299 

Campa, city, set' Kalacampa 

Campa, river, iv 28i 

Campeyya, -ka, serpent king, iv 281, 286 

Oampeyya-jat. (606), iv 281; referred to, 

V 262 

Canda, the Moon, Bodhisatta’s son born 
as, iv 40 ; treasurer’s son born as, v 
203, 206-208, 218; son of Ekaraja, 
see Candakumara; Naga king, i 290; 
brahmin, vi 130 

Canda palace, vi 122 ; c.f. Candaka 
Canda, servant, see Candaganiani 
Canda, fairy’s wife, iv 180 
Canda, wife of Mahapatapa, iii 118 ff. 
Oandabha-iat. (135), i 292 
Candadeva, son of Devagabbha, iv 51 
CandadevI (Canda), wife of Sutasoma, v 
92, 94, 99 

CandadevI, wife of king Kasiraja, vi 1-17 
Candagamani, Can(Ja, or Gamanioanda, 
'servant, 'ii 210-213, 215 
Candahar, see Gandhara 
Candaka palace, iv 256 ; vi 118 ; mount, 

V 84 

Candakinnara-jat. (485), iv 179 ; referred 
to, iv 179; vi 76 

Candakumara, son of Ekaraja, vi 69-80 
Can^iala, Pariah caste, iii 18, 154, 156; 
'iv 124, 127, 191, 235-237, 243; vi 216; 
dialect, iv 245 ; meanest men on earth, 
iv 248; sweepers, iv 244; village, iv 
236 ff. ; vi 217; outcast, vi 79 
Candapabbata, mountain of the Moon, 
iv 180 

Candapajjota, king, v 71 
Candaraja, Canda-Sirriya, see Canda- 
kumara 

Candasena, prince, vi 80 
Candavati, princess, iii 308 
Candorana, Mount, iv 58, 60 
Cane-drink (Nalaka-pana), name of a 
village, i 64 

Cannibalism, vi 267, 284 ; due to yakkha 
birth, V 12, 18, 248; see v 248 note, 
266 

Canopy, White, see Umbrella 
Canthium parviflorum, iv 149 ; vi 13, 16 
Canura, wrestler, iv 62 
Captain of the Faith (Truth), see Sariputta 
Car, Festal, ceremonial chariot, sent out 
for choosing a king, iii 167 ; iv 24; 

V 128 ; vi 25, 82 
Cara, kin^-, iii 272 

Caravans, mode of proceeding, i 5 
Carpenters, village of, ii 14; tools and 
mode of work, ii 14; town of, iv 09 
Carthamus tinctorius, iv 299 
Cashmere, kingdom, iii 222, 229 
Cassia Fistula, iv 1H8, 273, 289 
Castaway on an island, iv 100 
Caste, i 294; ii 3, 6, 57; iii 14, 126, 154, 
270; iv 127, 128, 229, 243; v 63, 160; 
vi 44, 56, 107, 110, 255, 261, 304; 


disguising of, iv 245 ; eating rules, iv 
92; vi 21; four, i 190 ; vi 14 ; loss of, 
iv 242; marks and tokens, iv 145, 
215; vi 42; mixed, iv 229; occupa- 
tions of low-caste men, v 242; order 
of precedence, iv 127, 191; retained 
by heretical brethren, i 93 ; rules, iv 
236; six, iv 127, 191; village, iv 237, 
244. See also Ambattha, Brahmin, 
Candala, Khattiya, Pukkusa, Sudda, 
Ugga, Vessa 

Castor oil tree, iv 127 ; lowest of trees, 

ii 301 ; worshipped, i 253 
Catalogue of royal treasures, iv 149 
Cats intoxicated, v 7 

Cattle question, vi 160 
Catu-dvara-jat. (439), iv 1 ; referred to, 
i 111 ; referred to as Mahamittavin- 
daka, i 209; iii 136 
Catukkanipata, 4th book of jatakas 
referred to, v 59 
Catumatta-jat. (187), ii 73 
Catuposathika-jat. (441), iv 9; referred 
to, vi 88, 128; Catuposatha-khandam, 
vi 129 

Caturaksha, dog, iii 318 note 
Catnrmasya festival, v 134. Cf, Kattika 
Cauldrons, four in hell, iii 31 
Cause, its existence denied, see Karma 
Causes, Chapter on the succession of, ii 
180 

Cecca, sage, v 138 
Celery, name of a pig, see Saluka 
Cells, Eegulations for building, iii 62, 216 
Cemetery, i 266; ii 37; iii 304; iv 38; 
vi 183; abode of ascetic, v 225; of 
crows, i 301 ; of dogs, i 58 ; of jackals, 
i 304 ; burial in, iv 28 ; grove of, i 263 ; 

iii 22 ; snares for vultures in, iii 204 ; 
charnel - ground for exposing dead 
bodies, i 216, 304; iii 254, 304; v 12; 
vi 7, 8. See also Cremation 

Ceremonial sprinkling of king, ii 60, 278; 

iv 26, 62, 67, 82, 105, 199, 203, 237, 
296, 306; V 128, 132, 147, 241, 271, 
279; vi 63, 82, 229, 237, 252; of 
elephant, ii 16; of horse, ii 202; of 
queen, ii 278; iv 82, 92-94; v 239; 
vi 174; performed with rightwise 
spiral conch, iv 220 ; performed over a 
leper, v 62; water for, where obtained, 
iv 94 ; king anointed, vi 26 ; circuit 
of city, see Rightwise procession 

Ceremonies for a prince, iv 203 ; for 
spirits of the dead, ii 4 ; over a corpse, 
vi 47 ; ten, of a universal monarch, iv 
145. See also Conception, Pregnancy, 
Stone of ceremony 
Ceta, kingdom, vi 266-268 
Ceta, daughter-in-law of Anujja, vi 141 
Cetapntta, man, vi 305 
Ceti, kingdom, i 121; iii 272 ii. 
Cetlya-jat, (422), iii 271; refeired to, v 
138 
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Ceylon, iv 150, 304; voyages to, ii 89; 
Vi 18 

Chaddanta, elephant king, v 20, 21; lake, 
V 20, 21, 22, 221 
Chaddanta-jat. (514), v 20 
Chalangakumara, v 225, 231 
Chambhi, brahmin, vi 242 
Chameleon question, vi 172; (ii 43) 
Clianna, Incarnations of, iii 204; iv 178, 
263, 267 ; v 186, 202 ; vi 806 ; charioteer 
of Gotama (Buddha), iv 76 ; heretical 
brother iii 123 

Channapatha-panho (question of the 
secret path), vi 183 
Channels of desire. Five, ii 160 
Chariot, Magic, vi 25; question, vi 165; 
and charioteer, parable of body and 
soul, vi 125 

Chariot of Yictory, Sakka’s, i 80; iv 
224 

Chariot, Ceremonial, see Car, Festal 
Charity, Practice of, ii 42 
Charm, see Spell 
Charms, Five feminine, iii 245 
Charnel-grove, see Cemetery 
Chatta, brahmin’s son, ii 291; son of 
king of Kosala, iii 76, 77 
Chattapani, lay-brother, i 223 ; maker of 
ornaments, ii 131 

Chavaka-jat. (809), iii 18; referred to, 
iv 66 

Checks for food, see Alms 
Chestnut, Big (Mahasona), a horse, ii 21 
Chief disciples, see Sariputta and Mog- 
gallana 

Child suckled by a goat, v 230 
Children, Three kinds of, v 46; exposure 
of, V 230; granted through prayer to 
a tree-spirit, iv 294 
Children’s Section, vi 287^ 

Chinese funeral custom, ii 26 note 
Ohittalata, see Cittalata 
Oiuca., Oincamanavika, brahmin girl, ii 
85, 112; iii i86; vi 306; accuses the 
Buddha of incontinence, i 143, 264; 
iv 116 ; swallowed by the earth, iv 147 
Circle, Mystic, used in fixing the eyes to 
induce trance, iii 297 ; v 166 ; magic, 
i 279; see also Ecstasy; three in the 
eyes, iii 184 ; of transmigration, v 263 
Oitta, a Candala, iv 244; mount, see 
Cittakuta 

Cittaeuia, king, vi 84 
Cittaha’ttha-Sariputta, elder, i 168 
Cittakula, tortoise, vi 83 
Cittakuta (Citta), Mount, ii 74, 123; iii 
137, ’138, 160; iv 132, 197, 264; v 178, 
185-189, 193, 201, 202, 206; garden 
(grove), ii 133; iii 162; v 210; gate- 
way of Heaven, vi 66 
Cittalata, garden of Indra, vi 136, 303 
Oittamiga, Dapple Deer, iv 257 
Cittaraja, goblin, ii 254 
Citta-sambhuta (498), iv 244 


City, destroyed by angry gods, iv 244 ; of 
Devas, i 53, 64 ; guards of, ii 98 ; iii 20 
Clairvoyance, see Vision 
Clans, see Owl, Sakya, etc. 

Clapping with one hand, v 243 
Cloth of Benares, see Benares, Kasi 
Clothes, kinds of, vi 259 
Cloth-omens, brahmin, i 217 
Cloth- wrap, snake-charmer’s term, iv 284 
Cloths, see Eobes 

Cobbler cuts his shoe according to the 
skin, iv 108 

Cock, crows at the wrong time, ii 214; 
flesh eaten makes a man become king, 
iv 24 ; question of, vi 167 
Collyrium Mount, v 221 
Commander of the Faith, see Sariputta 
Commandments (Commands, Laws, Pre- 
cepts, Virtues, silani), i 2, 60, 62, 94, 
103, 106, 127, 128, 168, 201, 214, 232; 
ii 205, 251, 252, 260; iii 85, 128, 222, 
316; iv 112, 183, 221 ; v 1 ; five, i 41, 
77, 78, 82, 101, 139, 158, 194, 213, 
301 ; ii 4, 13, 25, 44, 252, 260 ; iii 165, 

173, 183, 203, 210, 221, 316; iv 44, 
110, 170, 173, 224, 227, 261; v 18, 

174, 177, 193, 201, 209, 252, 274; 
vi 62, 113, 161, 163; oaUed Kura 
righteousness, ii 251; ten, i 16, 140; 
the Dasasikkhapadam referred to, i 
140. See also Fast-day vows, Paths 

Company with the good, ii 78 
Conception, ceremonies done at, ii 1 ; 
iv 92, 203 ; due to merit, v 142; by 
eating fruit, ii 269; miraculous, iv 
237 ; V 144 ; vi 41 ; without natural 
processes, iv 132 

Conohs, Three, used in ceremonial sprink- 
ling, iv 306; with rightwise spiral, iv 
220 ; conch-blower, i 147 ; of Magadha, 
vi 239 

Conciliation, Four modes of for kings, 

V 174, 185, 191 

Concupiscence, see Brother, passion-tost 
Conditions, Impossible {atfhanani), iii 284 
Conditions of life, Four excellent, ii 298 ; 

of the world, eight, iii 38; iv 78 
Conduct, Three kinds of right and wrong, 

V 8, 9 

Confession required for a Pacittiya offence, 

i 48 

Confidence, Four grounds of, i 229 
Congregations, Four, brethren, sisters, 
laymen, laywomen, iii 211 
Conjunction of stars, see Stars 
Conjurers, see Jugglers 
Consecration of a king, see Ceremonial 
Constituents of Being, Eighteen (dhatuyo), 

ii 184 

Continence in wedlock, iii 63 ; iv 67 
Continents, The four (island), iv 143, 
198; V 220 

Cooking, Skill in, v 152; vi 184; cooks’ 
quarters in Bavatthi, iii 32 
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Coral, iv 89, 288 

Coral Tree, the great (Erythrina indica), 
iv 168, 226 ; v 143, 210; of the Devas, 

i 80 

Coronation, fig- wood chair and three 
shells used in the ceremony, ii 278; 
hymn, iv 246 ; sprinkling at, see 
Ceremonial 

Corpse, Ceremonies over, see Spirits of 
the dead 

Corypha Taliera, iv 181 
CostuB speoiosus, vi 275 
Cotton thread question, vi 162 
Cotton-blow, snake-charmer’s term, iv 284 
Cotton -carding, vi 26 
Counter charm, see Spell 
Courses, Five good, five bad, see Com- 
mandments, Paths 

Courtesan, i 225, 261; ii 211; iii 277; 
iv 157; V 226; vi 117, 136, 146, 193; 
keeps the Five Virtues, ii 251 ; king’s, 
deposed, v 71; licensed, ii 259; price 
of, iii 40, 261, 283 ; iv 157 ; said to be 
married to trees, iv 294 
Cow, five sacred products of, vi 163; of 
plenty, iv 12; vi 110; cow-dung as 
fuel, vi 263 

Crab Tarn in Himalayas, ii 285 
Cranes conceived at the sound of thunder, 

ii 249; iii 149 

Crane’s sleep, proverb for trickery, iii 162 
Craving (Tanha), Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Craving of' a pregnant woman, see 
Pregnancy 

Creation of the world. Belief in, v 117 
Creeper-Grove of Thoughtful, i 81 
Cremation, i 62, 68, 107, 115, 117, 123, 
150; ii 37, 167; iii 103, 109, 142, 263, 
260, 300, 304; v 30, 73, 242; of horse, 
i 62, 63 ; cremation-park, i 266 ; grave 
at four cross-roads, i 271 (where 
“they” are the spirits of the dead), 

iii 260. See also Cemetery, Spirits of 
the dead 

Crier of the Truth, sent out by the king, 

iv 167 

Crock-Cake, a place, ! 197 
Crocodile, Mount, iii 105 
Crocodile in a tea-cup, proverbial, iv 103 
Crocodiles shut their eyes when they open 
their mouths, i 148 
Crop-ear, juggler, iv 204 
Cross-roads, Sacrifice offered at, i 187; 

burial at, see Cremation 
Crows nourished by oblations, v 58; at 
enmity with owls, ii 146, 242 ; iii 284; 
have no fat, i 301 ; iii 194 ; water crow, 
ii302 

Cry of capture {baddhardva), i 49 ; iv 268 
note ; v 178, 190 

Crystal Cave, ii 5, 284; mount, v 221; 

palace, iv 2 ; created by Sakka, iii 161 
Crystal-gazing, vi 91, 136 
Cuckoo, Royal, escorted through the air 


by a train of cuckoos, v 221; egg in 
crow’s neat, iii 68; tame, iii 257 
udra caste, see Sudda 
ula-janaka-jat, (62), i 133; referred to, 
iv 171 

Oulanandiya-jat. (222), ii 140; referred 
to, iii 65 

Culani (-iya -eyya), Culani-Brahmadatta, 
king of Uttarapanoaia, vi 198 ff. 
Culasutasoma, see Gullasutasoma 
Gulla-Anathapindika, see Anatha-pindika 
the younger' 

Cullabodhi-jat. (443), iv 18.; referred to, 
iii 62 

Culladaddara, son of king Suradaddara, 
iii 11 

Culladhammapala-jat. (358), iii 117 
Culladhanuggaha-jat. (374), iii 144; re- 
ferred to, iii 282 

Cullahaihsa-jat. (633), v 175; referred to, 
i 34; iii 183; iv 267; v 186, 193, 199, 
202; vi 10 

Oulla-Kalinga, see Kalinga the Less 
Cullakalinga-jat. (301), iii 1 
Cullakammasadamma, town, v 19 
Cullaka-setthi-jat. (4), i 14 
Cullakunala-jat. (464), iv 91 
Oullanandaka-jat., referred to, not iden- 
tified, iii 117 

Gnllanandika, woman, vi 246 
0ullanarada(kaBsapa)-3at, (477), iv 186; 
referred to, i 76, 76, 248; ii 286; iii 
98, 311 

Culla-paduma-jat. (193), ii 81 
Culla-palobhana-jat. (263), ii 227; referred 
to, iv291; vl95 

Culla-Panthaka, see Wayman, Little 
Culla-Pindapathika-Tissa, see Tissa, called 
Direct-alms the Less 

Oullasubhadda, queen elephant, v 20, 22, 25 
CullaSuka-jat. (430), iii 294 
Cullastitasoma, iv 304 {sc, birth, see vi 
P< vi) 

Cullasatosoma-jat. (525), v 91; referred 
to, iv 76; vi 41 

Cullatun^ila, Little-Snout, pig, iii 181 
Cunda, attendant of the Buddha, iv 61 
Cup, Lucky, ii 294; of inauguration, vi 
81 

Curse, Buddhist, iv 194, 195; fulfilled 
through the Bodhisatto, v 55; name 
of a brother, i 209 

Cycles of time (kalpa, kappa), iv 231; 
flame at the beginning of, v 177, 191 ; 
first, i 83; lie unknown in the first, 
iii 273. See also Aeons 
OyprinuB Rohita, fish, iv 45, 47 

Dabba, the Mallian, manciple to the 
Brotherhood, i 21 
Dabbasena, king, iii 9, 10 
Dabbhapappha-jat. (400), iii 205 
Daddabha-jat. (322), iii 49; referred to, 
V 220 
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Daddara, Mount, ii 6, 46; iii 11; Nagas 
of, iii 11; city, iii 275 
Daddara-jat, (172), ii 45; referred to, iii 
117 

Daddara-jat. (304), iii 10; referred to, iii 
117 

Dadhimala sea, milk-white, where silver 
is, iv 89 

Dadhi-vahana, king, ii 72 
Dadhi-vahana-jat. (186), ii 69 
Dainty, king, i'i 221 
Dakarakkhasa, water demon, Question of, 
v42; vi241, 246 
Dakkhinagiri, place, ii 237, 238 
Dakshinapatha, i 22 note ; iii 277 
Dalhadhamma, king, iii 233 
Dalhadhamma-jat. (409), iii 233 
Dalhadhamma Suttanta, parable of the 
Strong Men, iv 132 
Damila kingdom, iv 160 
Damsel-face, elephant, i 68 
Danae, parallel, iv 60 
Dana-khandam, vi 266 
Dancers, iii 26, 301; iv 159; v 197; 
women, v 142; dance of javelins, 
i 259; of snakes, iv 284; dancing, 
i 208; with half the body, iv 204 
Dancing (Nautoh) girls, i 289; iii 26; v 
129; vi 28; 26 millions in Sakka’s 
heaven, i 82 

Dan^aka, hill, ii 28, 24, 26 ; forest, v 16 
Dandaki, king, iii 277 ; v 71, 72, 76, 137 
Dantapura, city, ii 262, 260; iii 2, 228; 
iv 148 

Darduraka, gambler in The little clay 
cart, vi 137 

Darimukha, son of family priest, iii 166 ff. 
Darlmukha-jat. (378), iii 166; referred to, 
iv 298; v 127, 128 

Dasabala, title of the Buddha, iv 22, 35, 
76, 86, 94, 99, 105, 109, 116, 117, 139, 
168, 183, 198, 232, 260, 257; v 134, 
177 ; of Buddha Kassapa, vi 248; of 
Buddha Vipassi, vi 247; ten powers, 
i 229 

Dasa-brShmana-jat. (495), iv 227 
Dasanna, people, vi 120 ; swords' of, iii 
208 

Dasannaka-jat. (401), iii 207 
Dasaratha, king of Benares, iv 78 ; death 
of, iv 80; a name of Janasandha, 
king of Benares, ii 208 
Dasaratha-jat. (461), iv 78; referred to, 
vi 17 

Dasa-vara-gatha, see Boons 
Date-Sage, Logic Sage (Takka-pani^ito), 

i 166 

Datta, son of Dhatarattha, called Bhuri- 
datta, vi 86, 87,“ 113; elder, see 
Mantidatta 

Daughter of the gods, see Nymph 
Daughter’s virtue tested by father, i 244 ; 

ii 126 


Dayapassa, garden, v 136, 137 
Dead, Worship of, see Spirits ; dead 
flowers removed from temples by a 
low-caste man, v 242 
Death, Causes of, iii 212 ; inevitable, iv 
307; vi 16, 17 ; grief at, iv 80; written 
on the forehead, ii 84, 195; iv 260; 
V 119, 269; not to be feared, i 138 
Death-offering to Eight, iii 254 
Deccan, The, i 22; iii 277 
Decoy partridge, iii 43 
Deed in former birth bears fruit, see 
Karma 

Deer, and arrows, iv 170; preaches the 
law, iv 162, 166, 171, 258; saves his 
pursuer, iv 170; taught ruses, i 46, 
49; trapped in harvest-time, i 32; 
warned away by placard, iv 166 
Defilement of the sanctified, iv 290 
Degrees of holiness, Three, vi 65 
Deities, see Gods, Spirits 
Delight, Prince, see Somanassa-kumara 
Demons, i 3, 5; iii 132; iv 100; vi 131; 
eat human flesh, i 26. See also Asura, 
Goblins, Ogres, Spirits, Yakkhas 
Deposition of a king, i 180; vi 254 
Deportment, Four ways of, v 136 
Depravities, Paired, i 217 ; ten, i 31 
iii 84 

Desaka, town in the Sumbha country, 
i 232 

Descent from Heaven, Buddha’s, see 
Buddha 

Desert, five kinds, i 5 
Desert-pilot, i 10 

Desire, Effect of, iv 108 ; vi 17, 29 ; deter- 
mines next birth, see Eebirth ; desires 
of the six senses, v 266 ; five channels 
of, ii 160 

Despatchers, robbers so called, i 121 
Destiny foretold, see Fortune-telling, Stars 
Destrier, king’s, i 61 
Deva, see Gods 

Devadatta, elder,, one of the six young 
nobles, Ajatasattu builds him a 
monastery, i 67, 319 ; attempts to kill 
Buddha, i 142, 177, 304; ii 85, 106, 
110, 181, 165; iii 87; iv 35, 275; for- 
bids meat-eating, i 34; hurls a rock 
to kill Buddha, i 67; ii 140; iii 249, 
319 ; iv 267 ; v 37, 175 ; lets loose the 
elephant Dhanapalaka (Nalagiri) to 
kill Buddha, i 67; ii 140, 168; iii 66, 
118, 249, 319; v 175-178; suborns 
archers to kill Buddha, i 57 ; iii 65, 
249, 319; v 176; vi 68; Buddha 
refuses to see him, iv 99; conceives 
a grudge against Buddha, i 14 ; iii 65 ; 
cruelty of, ii 140; iii 115; descendant 
of king Okkaka, ii 299 ; dismissed 
from office of treasurer, i 34; expels 
a sister from his community, i 37 ; his 
failure, i 298 ; loses his following, 
i 35; falls sick, iii 68; iv 99; v 134; 
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Five Points of, i 34, 305; imitates 
Buddha, ii 26, 103, 113; iii 74; iu- 
carnations of, i 14, 41, 66, 144, 305 ; 
ii 28, 49, 68, 86, 87, 104, 107, 112, 
113, 114, 138, 139, 142, 145, 155, 167, 
170, 178, 262, 300, 301 ; iii 29, 60, 66, 
88, 107, 117, 120, 134, 186, 200, 226, 
252, 323; iv 27, 37, 66, 104, 121, 129, 
166, 221, 271, 280, 290; V 31, 41, 48; 
vi 80, 113, 126, 246, 305 ; ingratitude 
of, i 174, 286; ii 48; iii 17; iv 22, 
161 ; Jealous of Buddha, i 269 ; keeps 
two fast-days a week, i 255; keeps 
sinful company, iv 268; obtains the 
ecstasy, i 32 ; iv 22, 124 ; presented 
with a yellow robe, ii 138; renounced 
by Sakya elans, iv 99; saved by 
Buddha in a previous birth, iv 161 ; 
schism of, i 34, 255; ii 154, 172; iii 
58; iv 124; swallowed by the earth, 

i 34, 320; ii 165, 166; iii 218, 271; 
iv 64, 99; v 42, 48, 134; tells lies, iii 
58; V 42; visited by Buddha’s elders, 

ii 103 ; wishes to be reconciled to 
Buddha, iv 99 

Devadhamma-Jat. (6), i23; ref erred to, i 83 
Devaduta-jat. , see Makhadeva-jat. 
Devagabbha, princess, mother of the ten 
slave-brethren, iv 60 
Devala, Black, see Ealadevala 
Devatapanha-jat. (350), iii 101; vi 187 
Devil-doctor [bhfitavejjo), iii 304 
Devinda, one of the four sages of king 
Vedeha, vi 156 ff., 246 
DhaJavihetha-Jat. (391), iii 189; referred 
to, iv 280, 289 

Dhamma, a god, incarnation of the 
Bodliisatta, iv 64 
Dhamma-jat.. (467), iv 64 
Dhamma, daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
Dhammacetiya-sutta, referred to, iv 95 
Dhammaddhaja, Banner of the Faith, 
chaplain, ii 131 

Dhammaddhaja-jat. (220), ii 131 
Dhammaddhaja-Jat. (384), iii 170 
Dhammadinna, incarnation of Dhamma 
in the time of the Buddha, vi 248 
Dhammagutta, elder, iv 304 
Dhammantari, physician, iv 308 
Dhammapada mentioned, iii 48, 205 (in 
the text of the translation, but not 
in the Pali) 

Dhammapala, the elder, a brahmin, and 
the younger, his pupil, iv 32 
Dhammapala, prince, son of Mahapatapa, 

iii 118, 119 

Dhammapala(-kumara), prince, son of 
Dhananjaya, vi 141 

Dhananjaya, king of the Kurus in Inda- 
patta, ii 251, 252, 264; iii 241; v 31, 
37; vi 126-129, 156; king of Benares, 
iii 65 ; merchant, ii 239 
Dhananjaya - korabba (-korabya), see 
Dhananjaya, king of the Kurus 


Dhanautevasi, attendant, v 225, 231 
Dhanapalaka (Nillagiri), elephant with 
which Devadatta tried to kill Buddha, 
i 67; ii 140, 168; iii 65, 118, 184, 
249, 319; iv 257; v 175-178 
Dhanuggahatisaa, elder, see Tissa 
Dhanusekha(-sekhava) , priuce, vi 243, 244 
Dhata, god, vi 107 

Dhatarattha, one of the Four Kings, iii 
165-167; a golden goose, iv 265; v 
178 ff. , 187 ff. ; dhatarattha geese, 

V 255; king who followed righteous- 
ness, vi 125; Naga king, vi 83 

Dhava tree, Grislea tomentosa,. iv 130; 
vi 276 

Dhonasakha-Jat, (353), iii 106 
Dhumakari, goatherd, iii 242 
Dhumakari-Jat. (413), iii 241; referred to, 
iv 228 

Dhuta obligations, precepts, practices, 
Thirteen, i 44; ii 307 ; iii 287 ; v 202 
Diadem, turban, one of the five symbols 
of royalty, iv 25, 80; v 170; vi 14 
Diamonds in the Kburamali ocean, iv 88 
Dibbacakkhnka, ascetic, iv 277 
Dice, see (laming 

Dighakariiyana, commander-in-chief, iv 96 
Dighapitthi, poor man, vi 164, 166 
Dighatala, wife of Golakala, vi 163-165 
Dighati, king of Kosala, iii 290 
Dighavu, son of king of Kosala, iii 139, 
290 ; son of king Arindama of Benares, 

V 129, 132, 133 

Dighavu-kumara, son of king Mahaja- 
naka, vi 28, 34, 37 
Dighitikosala-Jat, (371), iii 139 
Dingy, goose, ii 27 
Diospyros embryopteris, ii 53 ; iv 270 
Dipahkara, first Buddha iu the Distant 
Epoch, iv 179 

Dipayana, Black, see Kanha-dipayana 
Dipi-Jat. (426), iii 285 
Direct- alms the less, see Tissa, i 44 
Directions, Eight, i 317; four, iii 154; 

obeisance in ten, vi 121 
Disciples, Apostate, reconverted, i 2, 3; 
tempted by Devadatta, i 67; four 
classes, i 83; ii 7; iv 17, 205 ; six 
leading disciples, backsliders, iii 13; 
lay-disoiples sleep in the Service-ball, 
i 48. See also Brother, Novice, Sister 
Disciples, Chief, see Sariputta, Moggallana 
Discipline, Rules of, iii 205 ; Eighty minor, 
and fourteen major, i 273 ; iii 287 
Discourse preached to a great company 
(Mahasamaya-sutta, Digh. Nik, 20), 

V 245 

Discrepancy between verses and story, ii 
127, 165; iv 166; vi 76; between tale 
and introduction, iv 218 
Disease tricked by escaping through a 
hole in the wall, ii 66 
Ditthamangalika, merchant’s daughter, 
iv 235; sister, vi 246 
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Divination, see Fortune-telling, Marks, 
Omens, Stars 
Divine vision, see Vision 
Diving-penance, iii 155; iv 189; v 124 
Doctors, see Physicians 
Doctrine, False, see Heresy 
Doe gives birth to a man child, v 79, 100 
Dog warns his benefactor of danger, v 
119; unclean, v 208; dogs of hell, 
vi 124; pedigree, iv 272; dog’s teach- 
ing {kuhkurovddo) , i 60 ; Sakka’s hound, 
iv 113 

Dohala-khandam, vi 134 
Dollie, see Pottika 

Dolour Texts, fictitious work, i 148-150 
Dona shrine, v 207 
Donation, Water of, see Gift 
Door, back or side-door, v 69, 135; 
mechanism of, v 153, 156; question 
of, ii 163 ; see Avenues of the senses 
Doubts solved, see Problems 
Dove’s-foot nymphs, ii 64 
Dragon {naga)^ iv 221. See Naga 
Dramatic festivities, see Actors 
Draupadi’s svayamvara, v 226 
Dreams, ii 24; iv 162, 258; v 23, 186; 
interpreted, i 187 ; v 239 ; vi 99, 158, 
166, 246, 279, 295 
Drink, Strong, see Intoxicants 
Drinking festival, i 208; iv 78; v 5, 252; 
vi 88; shed (hall), i 77, 161; v 229, 
241; vi 161 

Drum, iv 266; v 170; vi 14; made of a 
crab’s claw, ii 287 ; magic, ii 70 ; of 
. . ^ the Law, iv 171 ; drummer plays for 
‘ money, i 146 ; kettle-drum road, vi 25 
Drunkenness, see Intoxicants 
Dubbaca-jat. (116), i 269 
Dubbalakattha-jat. (105), i 246 
Dfibhiya-makkata-jat. (174), ii 48 
Duddada-jat, (180), ii 69; referred to, 
iv 42 

Dudipa, king, example of righteousness, 
vi 66 

Dnjlpa, king, becomes ascetic, vi 108 
Dukiila, Dukulaka, son of village chief, 
vi 40-42, 48, 49 

Dullard never learns, i 273; brother, see 
Laiudayi 

Dumb prince, vi 3 
Dummedha-jat. (50), i 126 
Dummedha-jat. (122), i 269 
Dummukha, king of tJttarapanofda, iii 280 
Dung (Gutha) hell, see Hell 
Dunnivittha, brahmin village, vi 266, 270 
Durajana-jat. (64), i 168 
Duta-jat. (260), ii 221 
Duta-jat. (478), iv 139; referred to, iv 
136, 165 

Dutiya-palayi-jat. (230), ii 163 
Dutthakumara, son of Kitavasa, ii 187 
Duty of the good man, vi 149; ten, vi 62; 
see also Virtues; eighty great duties, 
fourteen priestly duties (Vinaya, 


Khandhaka), ii 283 ; iii 287 ; lower, 
middle, highest, iii 281 ; ten royal, see 
Virtues; of the monks, see Discipline 
Duyyodhana, prince, v 84, 89 
Dvaravati, city, iv 53 ; vi 217 
Dwarf, i 203; ii 98 

Dyeing of robes by the brethren, i 17, 95, 
172 

Earning a living, Twenty-one unlawful 
ways, ii 57 

Earth swallows up the wicked, i 176; 

V 72. See also Devadatta 
Earthquake, vi 253, 265 

East Garden, Eastern Park, iii 193; iv 
198 

Easy, name of a disciple, iii 13 
Eating alone wrong, v 207, 208, 212 
Ebony tree, see Bauhinia variegata 
Eclipse of the moon, ii 291 ; iii 222. See 
also Rahu 

Ecstasy, mystic meditation, i 32, 114; 

iii 9, 112, 224, 243, 257; iv 6, 74, 78, 
139, 260, 280, 297, 303; v 6, 53, 70, 
80, 83, 84, 100, 103, 106, 126, 134, 
136; vi 87, 52, 63, 96, 127, 246; 
falling away from, iii 99, 296, 296; 

V 79, 81; means of inducin|, iv 245; 
(kasina) rites to induce, iir 24, 99; 

iv 108 ; V 70, 84, 166, 228 ; gazing at 
the mystic object, ii 169 ; mystic 
circle to induce, iii 297; v 166; not 
attained after ten years, iv 14; after 
fifty years, iv 17 ; four (lower) stages, 

i 93; ii 172; iii 276, 816; eight stages, 
vi 18 ; song of, iii 246, 267 fl. See also 
Trance 

Education of a brahmin, vi 21 ; neglected 
by father, iv 161 ; free for poor, i 109 ; 
places of, see Benares, Takkasila 
Efficacy of Goodness and of Truth, i 89 
Ekabala, kingdom, vi 198 
Ekapada-jat. (238), ii 163 
Ekapanna-jat. (149), i 316 
Ekaraja, king of Benares, vi 69 
Ekaraja-jat. (309), iii 9; referred to, iii 
102, 112 

Ekfinavisati-panho, see Problems, nineteen 
Elakamara, foundling, v 225, 231 
Elders, Five, who accompanied Buddha 
as an ascetic, iv 111; each sleeps in 
his own chamber, i 48; eighty chief, 
iv 99, 188; v 177, 246; gluttonous, 

ii 301; late comers in the assembly, 
vi 18; two chief, see Sariputta, Mog- 
gallaua 

Elements, Four, ii 184; iv 6; v 123 
Elements of Being, see Being 
Elephant, broken in, i 247, 317; ca- 
parison of, vi 253; charmed by lute, 
vi 127, 130; doctors of, i 300; iii 218; 
intoxicated, v 175 {see Dhanapalaka) ; 
festival, ii 32-34 ; iv 61 ; v 147 ; 
flying, vi 251 ; mad, ii 28 ; pet, ii 92 ; 
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precious, of universal monarch, iv 
146 ; produced by magic power, iv 
147; rogue, i 68, 175; iii 116; six- 
tusked, V 23, 24, 27 ; of state, ii 16 ; 
thorn in foot of, ii 14; trained to 
stand firm under attack, v 162; 
trainer’s manual, ii 32-34; training, 
ii 64, 165, 280; Udena’s elephant 
addresses Buddha, iii 233; unruly, 
iv 194; white, i 175; ii 14; iii 275; 
iv 68, 69; v 20, 23, 239; vi 252 
Elephant, Good King, i 176 
Elephant driver, brahmin, iv 295, 304 
Elijah, parallel to his taunts of Baal, 
iv 182 

Elixir of immortality, see Nectar 
Elves {kinnara), v 245, see Fairies 
Emblems of royalty, see Eoyalty 
Bmblica oflScinalis, iv 229; v 6 
Embryo, Growth of, iv 306 
Emptying the sea, i 311 
Endowments, Three happy, i 8 (samdpat- 
tiyo), see Faculties and Attainments 
Ends of man, Four, vi 129, 164 
Enemy with sense better than a foolish 
friend, i 116-118; former, always to 
be suspected, ii 37 ; marks of, iv 122 
Enl, river, iii 220 
Enlightened One, vi 39 
Enlightenment, i 3 

Entering the Forest section (vanappa- 
vesana-kh.), vi 92, 270 
Epochs of the Buddha’s existence, iv 179 
Eraka plant, iv 66 
Bra-miracles, see Miracles 
Eravana, Sakka’s elephant, iii 237; v 73; 
vii36 

Erythrina indica {correct Erythmia, iv 
168), see Coral Tree 
Esukari, king of Benares, iv 298 
Etiquette of obeisance, vi 207 
Eugenia Jambu (rose-apple), iv 229 ; 

branch set up as a challenge, iii 1 
Eunuchs, vi 261 

Evil company, ii 30; evil courses, four, 
i 60, 127, 139; iii 151; see also Paths; 
states, four, see Worlds ; thoughts, 
three, i 314 
Evil eye averted, ii 72 
Exaltation, Mystic, see Ecstasy, Trance 
Excellences (Noble, Perfect states), Pour, 
i 31, 32, 115, 186, 260; ii 29, 37, 89, 
42, 43, 48, 92, 102; iv 16, 49, 109, 
162; V 91, 106, 126; vi 14, 63, 68 
Excommunication of a brother by a 
Vinaya scholar, iii 289 ; by Devadatta, 
i 87 

Execution by being trampled to death 
by an elephant, i 78 ; by casting from 
, a cliff, iv 119. See also Impaling, 
^ / Torture 

Executioner, Bed garland of, iii 27, 118 
Existence, Three Modes, States (stages) 
of, ii 56; iii 107, 229; iv 76, 192, 301; 


vi 30; five states of (gati), iv 1 ; utter- 
most verge of, iv 216; four types of 
earthly, i 229. See also Form, Form- 
less, Heaven of Sense 
Existing things. Three properties of, iv 
215 

Exorcism, i 279 
Exposure of children, v 230 
Extinction, see Nirvana 
Eye, miraculously given, iv 265; divine, 
see Vision, Divine; evil, ii 72; of goblins 
and gods do not wink, vi 163, 166 ; of 
omniscience, iv 254 ; of truth, iv 256 ; 
washed after an unlucky sight, iv 236 

Faculties (Higher Knowledges, Perfec- 
tions, ahhinnd), iv 22, 137, 160, 246, 
280, 303; v 100, 135; vi 113, 246; 
five, i 297; iv 233; v 165, 224; vi 13, 
32; six, i 93, 229. See Birth, former 
remembered. Hearing, Miracle, Vision 
Faculties and Attainments {ahhinnd samd- 
pattiyo ea), i 115, 156, 158, 162, 193, 
207, 215, 216, 241, 249, 260, 267, 308, 
317; ii 81, 36, 43, 50, 62, 92, 98, 101, 
108, 119, 159, 188, 190, 199, 220, 229, 
246, 268, 280, 293, 298; iii 21, 43, 54, 
73, 80, 129, 169, 169, 188 , 216, 224, 
296, 313; iv 6, 6, 16, 236, 242; v 70, 
166; vi 18, 37, 62, 96, 127; see also 
Attainments 

Faculties, Four Transcendent {iddhi), iii 
272; iv 75. See also Magic 
Faggot-bearer, title of king of Benares, 
i29 

Fairwing (Supatta), crow, ii 296 
Fairy (Elf, Gnome, Sylph, Kinnara),! 48; 

iii 257, 269; iv 159, 179, 272; v 245; 
vi 43, 44, 78 ; falls in love with a man, 
vi 217 ; fosters a child, vi 41 ; heretic, 
i 100. See also Spirits 

Faith, Sakka’s daughter, v 210; captain 
of the, see Sariputta 
False doctrine, see Heresy 
Family traditions, see Traditions 
Fan, Yak-tail, symbol of royalty, iv 25, 
80; V 186, 170; vi 14, 116, 232, 264; 
fan-bearer, iv 168 

Fast-day (Holy-day, Sabbath, tJposatha), 
u 225, 307; iii 289; iv 11, 39, 110, 
206, 208, 282, 285; v 1, 84, 86, 90, 
91; vi 17, 22, 54, 64, 80, 96, 128; 
duties, i 103; eighth day, i 2; iii 266; 

iv 202 ; vi 62 ; fourteenth and fifteentlr 
day (full moon), iii 211 ; iv 1, 32, 64, 
146, 200, 202, 286; v 66, 247; vi 62, 
98,117; see also Moon; four divisions, 
vi 88, 97 ; eight divisions, vi 88 ; kept 
at sea, iv 11; reward for keeping, 
V 4; two a week kept by Devadatta, 
i 266; vows of, iv 223, 224, 281, 281, 
282, 367 ; V 1, 247 ; vi 1 ; wolf ’s, ii 807 ; 
eightfold, see Paths ; uposatba-seotion, 
vi 92; catuposatha-section, vi 129 
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Fate written upon the forehead, see Death 
Father-in-law, his place taken by a 
brother, vi 229 
Fauna of India, v 222 
Fear of dying, brother’s, i 247; of hell, 
vi 4, 5 ; the three, ii 260 
Feast for the dead, see Spirits of the 
dead; of friendship, iii 93 
Feronia elephantum, v 69; vi 276 
Festal car, see Car 

Festival, City, i 119 ; vi 229 ; elephant, 
ii 82; iv 62; v 147; pavarana, after 
the rains, i 73, 91, 172; iii 160, 205. 

/ See also Kattika, Sacrifice 
'^^''^Fetters, Bonds, i 139, 141; ii 98; five, 
in hell, i 43, 58 ; ii 91 ; iv 3 ; the 
strongest, ii 97 ; the real, ii 228 
Field of Merit, see Merit 
Figwood chair used in the consecration 
of kings, iv 220 
Filter, see Water-strainer 
Finger laid on the forehead as mark of 
respect to the Bodbisatta, v 260 
Fire, Discourse on, iv 111; birth-fire, ii 
80; penance of, i 307; iii 49, 155; 

iv 189 ; produced by rubbing of boughs, 

i 91; iii 303; produced by rubbing 
sticks, iv 184; v p. xiv; sacred, of 
ascetic, ii 80 ; v 2 ; feeding the sacred, 

ii 29; sacrifice, i 308; vi 114; wor- 
ship, vi 108, 109, 166; Lord of, see 
Jataveda 

Firefly question, vi 187 (iii 130) 

Fish follow the sound of tausic, ii 167; 
king of, see Ananda; species of, iv 46 ; 

v 215 ; choose a king, v 250 
Five-clawed things that may be eaten by 

Khattiyas, Five, v 267 
Five-fold fetters, see Fetters; prostration, 
see Prostration 

Five locks of hair, see Hair; rests, see 
Prostration 

Five-weapons, prince, i 137 
Five Wise Men [>irth, see Panoapandita- 
jdt. 

Flesh, Five sweet kinds of, v 257, 266 
Flowers fall from the air, iv 231; v 66, 
72, 73 ; on a corpse, ii 47 ; vi 47 ; on 
a grave, i 123, 160; iii 104, 109, 300; 
in sacrifice, i 126; dead, removed 
from temple by low-caste man, v 242. 
See also Garland 
Flying horse, ii 90 
Folk-tale elements, see Parallels 
Followers, see Disciples 
Food of ascetics, iv 234 ; of the brethren 
not eaten after mid-day, i 107, 167; 
iv 214 ; lawful, vi 36 ; unlawfully won, 

ii 67; four sweet kinds, i 107, 136; 

iii 94, 132; five sweet kinds, v 257, 
266; eighteen kinds of solid, i 67 

/ Footprints, skill to trace, iii 298 ff. ; in 
the air, iii 298 ; none backwards, i 66, 
145 


Forced labour, i 39, 190 
Forehead, Fate written upon, see Death 
Forest, Great, see Mahavana 
• Forgery of a letter, i 275 ; iv 79 ; punished 
in hell, v 139 

Forgiveness of enemies, iv 27; vi 197 

Fork-tail, bird, iv 158 

Form, World of (and existence in), i 241; 

ii 56; iv 76; v 245; vi 30 
Formless existence, world, i 241; ii 56; 

iv 76; V 30, 274; vi 30, 178 
Formula of the Perishable Body (Khud- 
daka-Nikaya, i 3), i 15 
Fortifications of a city, vi 197 
Fortnight, Dark, iv 101 
Fortune-telling, i 137; ii 187; iii 142; 

iv 144, 229; v 154; vi 7, 250; from 
auspicious marks on the body, ii 141, 
173; V 108, 154, 247, 264; vi 54; 
divination of character, iii 106 ; of 
date of death, i 149; iv 79; of site 
for a building, ii 208 ; from Stars, see 
Stars. See also Marks, Omens 

Forty ways in which a woman makes up 
to a man, v 232 
Foundation sacrifice, see Sacrifice 
Four Great Kings, see Kings 
Four things likely to prove injurious, v 
232; four not to be satisfied, v 248 
Fourfold sabbath vow, see Fast-day 
Fowlers, Village of, v 178, 187 
Fragrant Hill, iv 182 
Frail, name of a disciple, iii 13 
Frenzy produced by a woman’s beauty, 

v 108 

Friends, false, v 48, 120; vi 189; foolish, 
worse than foes with sense, i 116-119 ; 
the good, vi 121; honour of, vi 10; 
influence of, vi 119 ; to the unfriendly, 
ii 42 ; value of, i 210 ; vi 119 ; wicked, 

vi 237 ; which to be avoided, iii 266 ; 
story of hawks who made friends, iv 

. ^ 183 ; how to distinguish, ii 92 ; thirty- 
^ two signs to distinguish,. iv 123 
Friendship between animals, ii 30; iv 
187; duties of, i 268; iv 63; inde- 
pendent of wealth, i 267 ; lost, iv 165 ; 
makes like, iv 270; preserved through 
several existences, iv 244; thirty-two 
signs of, iv 123; with the bad, ii 29 
Frog, Transformation into, vi 101 ; poison 
of, vi 104 

Fruit of deeds, see Karma ; of the paths, 
i 8 note, 9, 11, and commentary passim ; 
highest, supreme, see Nirvana 
Full-moon fast-day, see Fast-day 
Funeral pyre, see Cremation 

Gabled Chamber of Buddha near Vesali, 
i 251, 316; ii 4, 182; v 5 
Gadrabha-panha-jat. (Ill), i 254; given, 
vi 169 

Gaertnera racemosa, iv 273 
Gagga, brahmin, ii 12 
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Gagga-jat. (155), ii 11; referred to, i 139 
Gaggali, village, vi 222 
Gahapati-jat. (199), ii 94 
Gain, Dispraise of, ii 287 
Gajaknmbha-jat. (345), iii 92 
Gamani, Prince, i 29 
Gamani-jat. (8), i 29; referred to, vi 11 
Gamani-canda, see Candagtlmani 
Gamani-can<Ja-jat. (257), ii 207; referred 
to, iv 203; v 208 
Gambhira, village, i 110 
Gambhiracarl, otter, iii 200 
Gaming vs^ith dice, i 151, 221 ; iii 61, 131 ; 
vi 117, 133, 136, 137; gaming song, 

i 151, 137 ; names of throws in dice, 
vi 137; sharper, i 221; magic dice, 

ii 175 

Ganija, gardener, iv 167 
Gan<jatmdn-jat. (520), v 54 
Gandhabbas, celestial musicians, iv 40, 
159; Y 61, 276; vi 9, 131; king of, 
vi 129 

Gandbamadana, mountain, iii 270 ; iv 10, 
182, 272 ; v 35, 102, 210, 211 ; vi 47, 
51, 268 

Gandhara country, Kandahar, i 71, 137, 
148, 173, 218, 233; ii 32, 152, 153; 

iii 221-4, 229; iv 68; robes, vi 259 
Gandhara-jat. (406), iii 221 
Gandharva marriage, i 28 note 
Gandharvas, see Gandhabbas 
Gahgamala, barber, iii 269 if. 
Gahgamala-jat. (421), iii 266 

Ganges, i 156, 315; ii 101, 105, 111, 179, 
197, 229, 230, 233, 237, 246, 281, 288, 
307; iii 35, 88, 106, 220, 225, 283, 284, 
292, 310; iv 45, 140, 144, 162, 200, 
272, 297, 299, 303; v 2, 3, 33, 34, 51, 
98, 131, 209, 211 ; vi 40, 108, 180, 220, 
223; spirit of, ii 259 ; heavenly (Milky 
Way),i2; ii 45; iii 211; iv 263 ; v 64 
Gangeyya-jat, (205), ii 104 
Garahita-jat. (219), ii 129 
Garahitapitthi Eock, ii 130 
Garden goddesses, vi 24. See also Spirit 
/of tree 

.y' Garland, Eed, of executioner, iii 27, 118 ; 
of city protector, iii 20 ; of five sprays, 
ii 72, 177 ; iv 97; offerings of scented, 
V 5, 65, 187, 201, 210, 260, 263; on 
a condemned man, iii 40; iv 119; worn 
by Sakka, iv 113 

Garland-makers of Savatthi, iii 245 
Garrulity, result of, ii 123; iii 69 
Garu^a, Garula (roc-bird, supanna), i 77, 
80, 81; ii‘ 10, 11; iii 68, 69, 123; 

iv 112, 126, 283, 287; v 42, 224, 229; 
> vi 93, 94, 102, 127, 129; feud with 

nagas, vi 93; king, iii 61, 124, 125, 
240 ; V 42-48 ; vi 127 ff . ; represented as 
winged man, ii p. xx; wind raised by 
. ' wings of, V 43, 46 

■'Gates of a city, vi 20 ; guarded by spirits, iv 
155 ; the three by which evil enters, iv 8 


Gathas, see Verses 

Gati, see Existence, Five states of 

Gay, name of a disciple, iii 13 

Gaya, river, v 207 ; place in Debar, ii 26 

Gayaslsa, mountain, now Brahmayoni, 

i 34, 255, 305, 319 ; ii 26, 138 ; iv 111 • 
monastery of Devadatta at, i 67 

Gazing at the mystic object (kasina rite), 
see Ecstasy 

Gems, Three, of Buddhism, i 2, 3, 83, 
100, 196, 158, 161, 215; ii 78, 102, 
189; iii 120, 121, 151; iv 232; in 
crow’s nest, vi 172 ; diamonds, iv 88 ; 
magic gem, see Magic; Gem mountain, 
see Jewel Mount; octagonal, .vi 167; 
gem question, vi 167 ; seven precious 
things, i 101, 121, 199; ii 78, 133, 197, 
216; iii 84; iv 12, 75, 143, 168, 213, 
221, 262, 28< 288; v 264; vi 18, 63, 
70, 191, 253 ; of serpent, ii 197 ; stolen, 
recovered, i 224, 225; of a universal 
monarch, see Treasures; wishing, see 
Magic; king enthroned on a pile of, 

V 279; gem-section, vi 136 
Gentle-heart, queen of Brahmadatta, i l62 
Gestation for seven years, see Pregnancy 
Gesture language, vi 182, 240 
Ghanasela mountain, v 71 
Gharaviisa-pafiham, question of house- 
holder’s life, vi 140 

Ghata, prince, iii 111, 112 
Ghata-jat. (355), iii 111 
Ghata-jjit. (454), iv 50; referred to, v 10, 
138 

Ghatapandita, son of Devagahbha, iv 51 
Ghatasaiia-jat. (133), i 290 
Ghatikiira, potter, i 56 
Ghee-sage, ascetic, iv 51 
Ghosita park, i 206; iii 233, 289 
Ghost, Ghoul, see Peta (ghoul =yakkhini, 

V 254) 

Giant with a thousand arms, vi 108 
Gift to a Buddha rewarded, iv 10; vi 247 ; 
to the brethren, iv 148, 153; of ceremony, 
iv296; incomparable, iii 280; iv 227, 
250; of a poor man worth more than 
that of the wealthy, iv 42 ; rules about, 

ii 18 ; Gift section, vi 266 ; of the Seven 
Hundreds by Vessantara, vi 266, 261; 
what makes it precious, iv 42, 91 ; 
water of donation (gift, offering), ! 17, 
197; iii 14, 231; iv 231, 2’33, 245; 
vi 293. See also Alms 

Gijjha-jat. (164), ii 34; referred to, iv 
266 

Gijjha-jat, (399), iii 204; referred to, 
iv 265, 266 

Gijjha-jat. (427), iii 287 ; referred to, i 259 ; 

ii 28; iii 164; iv 1; v 202 
Gijjhakuta-pabbata, see Vulture peak, 
mountain 

Girdle of munja grass. Ascetic’s, v 104 
Giridanta, horse-trainer, ii 67 
■Giridajuta-jat. (184), ii 67 
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Giriya, jaokal, iii 199 
Glorious river, Anoma, iv 75 
Glory, Sakka’s daughter, v 210 
Gnome, see Fairy 
Goad, jewelled, iv 63 
Goat, finds the knife whioh is to kill her, 
iv 158 ; sacrificed at feast for the dead, 
i 52; goat question (Men(|aka), iv 115; 
vi 176; recalls past deeds, i 52 
Goat-herds’ Banyan-tree, i 288 
Goat’sBane (Elakamara), foundling, v 225, 
231 ' 

Goblins, i 3, 6-7, 81; ii 57, 271 ; iv 4, 68, 
100, 114,' 154, 240, 273; v 27; vi 45, 
78, 163, 194; afraid of iron, of palm- 
leaf, iv 305; city of, i 6, 7; ii 89; eat 
human flesh, i 6; ii 12, 90; iii 298; 
iv 52; vi 12; magic of, i 6; iv 53; no 
shadow, i 6 ; offerings to, ii 103 ; iv 72 ; 
punish those in hell, v 138; red eyes, 
i 6; take different shapes, vi 147; in 
ass’s shape, iv 58; twenty-eight lords 
of, iv 294. See also Demons, Ogres, 
Spirits, Yakkhas 

Godha-jat. (188), i 297 ; referred to, i 303 
Godha-jat, (141), i 302; referred to, i 297 
Godha-jat. (325), iii 66; referred to, i 297 
Godha-jat. (333), iii 71 
Qodhavarl, river, v 69, 70, 72, 73 
Godly, jackal, i 282 

Gods (Devas), in animal form, iii 4 ; v 208 ; 
vi 265, 280 ; in human form, iv 88, 
280; belief in, i 126; of a city, i 102; 
iv 240 ; city of (host of heaven), i 63, 
54, 77 ; iv 13 ; daughter of, see Nymph; 
denial of, iv 214 ; destined to re-birth, 
vi250; deva-form, i 3; grow not old, 
iv 69; king of, i 209, 267, see also 
Sakka ; protect the good, iv 11 ; sublime, 
iii 289; terrestrial, iii 68; thirty-three, 
see Heaven ; tutelary, i 82, 102 ; iii 4, 
6; V 230, 269; vi 137; become wicked, 
i 190 ; visit a sacrifice, iii 58 ; wars of, 
see Asuras; realm (world) of, i 2, 60, 
80, 81, 171, 198, 280, 246; iii 30, etc.; 
six realms, see Heavens of Sense ; god- 
head, how attained, vi 108; godlike, 
what is, i 26. See also Angel, Brahma 
Golakala, black dwarf, vi 
Gold coiuutry, The, iv 10 ; ground golden 
throughout India, iv 290 
Gold Den, see Golden Cave 
Gold, Lord of, see Mahakanoana, Upa- 
kancana 

Gold plate inscribed, see Writing 
Golden Cave, i 806; ii 6, 270; iii 187; 

V 20, 167, 178, 188; vi 32 
Golden Cliff, v 24, 26 
Golden deer, iv 257; peacock, iv 212 
Golden Home, vi 132 
Golden Land (Suvannabhumi), iii 124; 

. . vi 22 . ' . * ' . 

Golden Mountain, ii 63, 270, 272: v 21, 
221, 266 


Golden pavement. House of the, iii 12, 
228, 239; iv 71 
Goldleaf, ascetic’s hut, ii 272 
Goldskin, Young, brahmin, iii 295 
Goldsmith, i 64 

Gong of a monaste^, i 108; iv 193 
Good courses, Five, i 139 [i.e. keeping the 
Commandments, q.v,) 

Good help the good, iv 185 
Good out of evil, iii 9 
Goodluck (Samiddhi), elder, ii 39 
Goodness, efficacy of, i 89 
Goodness, prince and king, i 128-133 
Goodness, woman, i 79; her mansion 
called Goodness, i 81 
Goose with golden eggs, parallel, i 294 ; 
enclosed in spider’s web, iv 300 ; v 255 ; 
king of birds, ii 243; preaches the law, 
iv 266; v 183, 184, 186, 187, 192, 198; 
race of geese with the sun, iv 133 ; 
rnddy, iv 45 
Gopala, cowherd, iv 295 
Gorimanda, idiot, vi 179 
Gotama (the Buddha), i 44, 100, 101, 216; 

ii 118, 161, 162, 172, 182, 283, 284; 

iii 30, 220; iv 22, 104, 106, 116, 124, 
167; V 175, 176, 219; vi 68; clan 
name, ii 267; iv 288; f 187; chapter 
on and shrine of, ii 180. See also 
Buddha 

Gotama, wife of king Vasavatti, vi 71, 
76, 80; a sister, vi 248 
Gotami, lady, ii 142; = Gotama, vi 76 
Govaddhamana, village, iy 51 
Goyaniyas, people, vi 136 
Graces, Five, iii 184, 212 
Grain, Measuring of, ii 258 
Grateful beasts, see Parallels 
Grave at four cross roads, see Cremation 
Great Being (Mabasatto), passim 
Great Grove, see Mahavana 
Great-Joy, brahmin, i 71 
Great Eedaotion, i 194 
Great Eenuneiation, see Renunciation 
Great Wayman, see Wayman, Great 
Grey hairs, see Hair 
Grislea tomentosa, iv 130; vi 275 
Ground all golden in India, iv 290 
Grounds for despising a husband, Eight, 
V 232 

Guardian angel, deity, see Gods, Tutelary 
Guardians of the world, Pour, see Kings, 
i Four great 

V Guards of the city, ii 98; iii 20 
Guide, name of a lost man, i 238 
Guilds, eighteen, vi 14; of merchants, 

iv 27, 256; judge of, iv 27; guild 
quarrel, ii 9; iv p. xiii; secrets, iv 146 

Gumbika (-biya), yakkha, iii 132 

Gumbiya-jat. (366), iii 132 

Guna, a Kassapa ascetic, vi 115, 116, 126 

Guna-jat. (167), ii 17; referred to, iii 8 

Gunja fruit, iv 210 

Gutha hell, see Hell 
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Gutha-pana-jilt. (227), ii 147 
Gutta, sister, vi 248 
Guttila, musician, ii 172, 178 
Guttila-jat, (243), ii 172 

Hair in five locks, v 125, 129, 130 ; five 
locks a mark of disgrace, v 125; vi 
208 ; matted, of ascetic, vi 18, 101 ; 
offered in sacrifice, vi 111 ; top-knot, 
ii 17 ; iii 139, 252 ; top-knot of ascetics, 
i 283; ii 29; iv 296; v 27; vi 41; 
top-knot, badge of slavery, vi 72 ; top- 
knot severed by king as a sign of 
abdication, v 97 ; grey hairs, mes- 
sengers of death, i 31 ; iii 238 ; v 92 ; 
vi 63, 54 
Hairpin, vi 269 
Hairy-grip, ogre, i 137 
Half-body dance, iv 204 
Half-penny, king, iii 269 
Haliddiraga-jat. (435), iii 311; referred 
to, iv 188 

Hall of Bounty, Charity, see Almonry 
Hall of Judgment, iv 76, 77 
Hall of Truth, i 30, 57, 65, 73, 83, etc. 
Halo, see Bays 

Hamsa-jat. (502), iv 264; referred to, 
V 176, 180 

Hand, spread, to avert evil eye, ii 72; 
impression of, on walls, vi 28; hands 
and feet of criminal amputated, vil61, 
233; hand gesture, vi 182, 240 
Hare preaches the Truth, iii 35; in the 
moon, see Moon 

Harem, i 224, 231, 235; iii 26; iv 119, 
252 ; V 49, 129, 255; vi 128 ; intrigue, 

i 129; ii 88, 102, 145; iii 9, 111; iv 
50; V 142; quarrel, iii 13; v 11; 
brethren not laymen to teach in the 
harem, i 223 

Harita, ascetic, iii 296 
Harita-jat. (431), iii 295 
Harita-mata-jat. (239), ii 164 ; referred 
to, iv 216 

Harittaca-Kumara, brahmin, iii 295 
Hate (Arati), Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Hatthipala, elephant driver, iv 295, 304 
(sc. birth, see vi p. vi) 

Hatthipala-jat. (509), iv 293; referred to, 
il71; v98, 99; vi 18, 41 
Hatthipura, city, iii 275 
Haunted house, ii 12 
Head question, vi 166 
Headman of village, ii 94 
Head-pad, Porter’s, i 85 
Hearing, Buddha’s divine sense of, a 
faculty, V 203 

Heaven, i 2; iv 111, 263, 271; vi 113, 
120, 127, 155; by what deeds won, 

ii 177 ; reward of alms-giving, vi 103 ; 
road to, vi 70, 72; of Brahma, see 
Brahma ; of the four great kings 
(guardians, regents), ii 61, 62, 217; 

iii 165, 168; vi 66, 223; heavens of 


sense {kama), i 8; ii 56; iv 76; v 224, 
245 ; vi 30, 41 ; six of sense (of gods), 
i 8; in 166; iv 201, 282, 304; v 269; 
vi 18, 223, 301; of the thirty -three 
(tavatimsa, of Sakka), i 80, 81 ; ii 25, 
62, 63, 64, 132, 216, 217, 269 ; iii 58, 
161, 163 ; iv 40, 44, 67, 70, 106, 112, 
148, 168, 225-227, 277, 294, 295 ; v 11, 
83, 142, 143, 208, 210, 216, 218; vi 54, 
57, 70, 90, 120, 125, 127, 136, 157, 
250, 292; described, vi 62-66; called 
Palace of Victory, i 81; Abhassara, 
see Radiant realm; Paranimmita, vi 
36; Subhakinna, iii 220; Tusita, iv 
179 ; vi 136 ; Vehapphala, iii 220 ; 
Yama (third world of sense), iv 295; 
vi 136. See also Form, Formless 

Heaven-sent, prince, ii 60 

Hell, i 2, 53; iv 98, 258, 287, 308; vi 
123; described, .V 137 ff.; vi 57 ff., 
123 ff. ; fear of, vi 4 ; no return from, 

iv 4; punishment for parricide, iv 80; 
for taking life, i 139 ; for theft, vi 161 ; 
road to, vi 70, 72; swallowed up in, 
i 176; iii 120, see also Devadatta; 
tortures of, i 246; eight large, i 58; 

v 137; four, see Worlds of misery; 
four cauldrons of, iii 31 ; sixteen, i 58, 
805; thirty-two, i 246; the great, 
i 305 ; hundred and twenty-eight 
minor, V 137; Avici, lowest of the 
eight greater hells, i 104; iii 28, 48, 
120, 272, 276; iv 64, 65, 90, 117, 249; 

V 137, 274; vi 6, 178; swallows up 
Devadatta, iv 99, 124 ; v 48, 134 ; of 
dung (Gutha), iv 306; vi 6; inter- 
mediate, vi 30, 124; of the iron 
cauldrons (Lohakumbhi) , iii 29 ; iv 
59, 306; v 138, 139 ; Kalasutta, v 137, 
138; Khuradhara, V 139; Lotus, iv 
164; of Mara, i 103; Patapana, v 137, 
245; Raven, vi 123; Eoruva, iii 187; 
v 137; vi 120; Sanghata Sanjiva, 
v 137; Tapana, v 137-139; Ussada, 
iii 136; iv 3, 263, 306; v 137; vi 1, 3; 
four doors of, iv 3; guardians of, vi 
180; VetaranI, river of hell, iv 173 ; 

V 139; vi 57, 68, 124 

Heracleides Ponticus, i p. v 

Hereditary rights, ii 32 

Heresy, different kinds, v 117, 124 ; denial 
of cause (karma), v 122, 124; denial 
of immortality, lii 159; doctrine that 
all things have happened before, v 
123; of annihilation, v 117, 123; vi 
117 ; of permanence of matter, iii 159 ; 
of predestination, vi 116, 117; of 
previous actions and purification by 
rebirth, v 117; of Supreme Being, 

V 112; of Khattiyas, i 229; v 117, 
123, 124, 268 ; vi 112 ; of Kora, i 229; 
sin of causing schisms section, vi 68, 
See also Asceticism 

Heretics and Schismatics, i 1 note, 191, 
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198; ii 31, 37, 118, 119, 283; iii 49, 
83, 114, 120, 189, 221, 289; iv 116, 
167 ; V 67, 122, 177 ; vi 68, 121 ; claim 
to be Buddhas, iv 116 ; five great, 

V 126 ; punished in hell, i 229 ; v 65 ; 
vi 61 ; work a miracle, iv 167 ; the 
Avicked six, i 71, 73, 92, 207; ii 182, 
264; iii 18, 99. See also Ascetics, 
Devadatta 

Hermit, see Ascetic 
Hermitage, vi 17 

Heron feather fixed on arrows, v 259 
Hero’s Tasks, see Parallels 
Highborn, woman, i 79; reborn as a 
crane, potter’s daughter, Asura king’s 
daughter, i 81 

Higher Knowledges (abhinna), see facul- 
ties 

Hill-deity, see Spirits 
Himalayas, Himavat, passim; abode of 
ascetics, i 33, 171, 207, 215, 241, 260, 
267, 317, etc.; of pacceka buddhas, 

iii 280; iv 207, 231 (see Nanda); of 
foresters, and magicians, v 52 ; deities 
dwelling in, vi 287 ; mud from, vi 197 ; 
names of mountains and lakes there, 

V 221; pilgrimage in, ii 63; praised, 

iv 181, 182; vi 257, 258 
Hiri-jat, (863), iii 129 

Holiness of the Partridge, i 94; three 
degrees of, vi 55 
Holy-day, see Fast-day 
Honour before kings, How to attain, 
vi 142; as mud to holy men, iv 
139 

Honour, Sakka’s daughter, v 210 
Hooghly Bridge, Legend of, iv 155 note 
Hoop, prince, vi 54 
Hope, Sakka’s daughter, v 210 
Horn, emblem of pride, iii 257 
Horoscope, see Stars 
Horse, Ceremonial sprinkling of, ii 202; 
fl^’ing, ii 90; of state, ii 67; dealer, 
i 22 ; ii 22 ; trainer, ii 67 ; of universal 
monarch, iv 145; white, sign for site 
of a city, iii 276 
Horseman, The great, iii 6 
Hospitality rewarded in heaven, vi 62 ; 
duty of, vi 149 

Host of heaven, see Gods, City of 
Hound, see Bog; of Sakka, see Blackie 
House with one pillar, i 268; of the 
golden pavement, iii 12, 228, 239; 
iv 71 ; fairy, see Anatha-pindika 
Householder’s life, Duties of, vi 139 
Housse Partie, parallel, iv 27 
Human sacrifice, see Sacrifice 
Hundred-eyed Sakka, iv 202 
Hunters’ village, iv 267 ; vi 40; platform, 
■■■■■ i 57.' 

Hunting one beast with another con- 
demned, V 139, 198 

Husband, Eight grounds for despising, 

V 232 ; five, V 225 ; selection of, ii 96 


Iguana loves a chamaeleon, i 302 
Ikshvaku, see Gkkaka 
Illisa, miser, i 198 

Illisa-jat. (78), i 195; referred to, v 202 
III Luck, name of ascetic, v 71 
Ill-luck, Belief in, reproved by Buddha, 
i 216; of a brother, i 106 ; goddess of, 

iii 166-7. See also Luck, Lucky 
Illumination, see Insight 

Image of the Bodhisatta, Honour paid to, 

iv 61 

Imitating the Buddha, see Devadatta 
Immorality, see Sin 

Immortality, gained by eating the flesh 
of a golden bird, ii 25 ; iv 212 ; elixir 
/ of, see Nectar 

si' Impaling, Execution by, i 180, 312; ii 
303; iii 23, 41; iv 18; vi 3, 197 
Impermanence of compounded things, 
i 16, 17, 37, 65, 107, 231, 241 ; ii 26, 
131; iii 38, 64, 104, 107, 108; iv 33, 
81, 106, 132, 135, 248; v 78, 96, 128; 
vi 141, 144 

Impos.sibilities (appMndni); iii 284 
Impurity is witnin, i 17 
Inauguration, Cup of, see King 
Incantation, see Spell 
Incomparable gift, see Gift 
Indapatana, city, iii 241 
Indapatta, city, ii 149, 261, 252; iv 227; 

v 31, 32, 37, 246, 258, 264, 279; vi 
126, 134, 149, 153 

Indasanianagotta, anchorite, ii 28 
Indasamanagotta-jflt. (161), ii 28 
Indestructibles, seven, vi 117 
India saepissime ; golden ground, iv 290 ; 
called Jambudipa, i 137 ; vi 6, 84, 122, 
180, 138 

Indra, see Sakka 

Indriya-jat. (423), iii 276; referred to, 
i 42, 309; ii 79, 302; iii 39, 161; 
V 66, 70, 79 

Infamies, Three, to cause death, women 
who rule, men who submit to it, i 43 
Infidel, see Heretic 
Initiation into the Order, see Order 
Injunctions, Seven, i 80 
Injurious things. Six, v 232 
Inn, see Drinking-shed 
Inscription on gold plate, see Writing 
Insight, Illumination, i 16, 17, 34, 65, 
107, 108, 115, 156, 157, 171, 186, 217; 
iv 37, 56, 71, 72, 73; vi 38; destroyed 
through sin , i 156 ; v 33-35 ; methods 
of, i 9. See also Ecstasy, Trance 
Inspector of king’s jewels, vi 194 
Interspace between the worlds, i 315 
Intoxicants, i 189, 304; iii 181; vi 200; 
abstained from, i 78; ii 136; iv 135, 
230; vi 15, 19; evil effects of, i 157, 
255, 259, 311; ii 148; iii 301; v 7-10, 
288; forbidden, i 266; iv 73; v 253; 

vi 142; given to animals, ii 66; how 
discovered, v 6; Sakka makes the 
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Asuras drunk, i 80; used in sacrifice 
to Nagas, i 311; used by women, v 5, 
244 ; spirits, i 198, 207, 208 ; tI 224, 
260 ; arrack given to the elephant 
Nalagiri, v 175, 177; drugged, i 134; 
sold for money, i 120; toddy, iv 101; 
vi 204 ; wine a poison, iv 189. See 
also Drinking festival, shed 
Tpomoea, v 215 

Irandati, Naga princess, vi 130, 153 
Iron Cauldrons, Four, see Hell 
Iron, magic virtue, iv 53 ; house of, 
terrible to goblins, iv 305; nets of, 
guarding a tree, ii 271; nets of, 
guarding a tank, iv 94 
Irrigation, i 91; v 219 
Isadhara, mountain, vi 66 
Isigili, mount of saints, v 65 
Isipatana, place near Benares, ii 243, 244 
Isisihga, son of a doe, v 80, 81, 82, 84, 
100, 101, 102, 104, 106 
Isle of Snakes, Ahidipa, iv 150 
Ivanhoe, see Parallels 
Ivory-workers, i 176 

Jackals, corpse-eating, i 130, 304 ; ii 300 ; 

language of, iii 249 
Jagara-jat. (414), iii 243 
Jagghery, i 120, 197; town near Eajagaha, 
i 195 

Jains, ii 182; iii 1, 84; Svetambara, v 
228; Jain revival, i 30, note; ad- 
mitted to the order by Sariputta, iii 
2; white nun, v 228. See also As- 
cetic, naked 

Jakes of a Buddha described, ! 48 
Jali, prince, vi 252, 305 
Jambavatl, mother of the king of Sivi, 
vi 216 

Jambu, see Eugenia Jambu 
Jambudipa, see India 
Jambuka (Jambu), parrot, v 60, 63, 64; 
a spirit in the train of Skanda, iii 
318 note 

Jambuka-jat. (335), iii 74 
Jarnbu-khadaka-jat. (294), ii 299 ; re- 
ferred to, ii 300 

Janaka, king, i 133; iii 210, 214; vi 33 
Janapadakalyani, woman, ii 63, 64; sutta, 

i 232 

Janasandha, king of Benares, ii 207, 209 ; 

iv 109; king in Kurukhetta, vi 141 
Janasandha-jat, (468), iv. 109 
Jar of water, a good omen, v 73 ; jars at 
king’s inauguration, see King 
Jara (old age), iv 57; sutta (Sutta-nipata, 
iv 6), i 166 

Jarudapana-jat. (256), ii 205 
Jataveda, fire-god, i 90, 148, 283, 308; 

ii 226; Aggi-deva, iv 51 
Jati steel, vi 232 
Jatimanta, brahmin, iv 242 
Jatiya grove, ii 229 

Java, son of the gods, vi 120 


Javanahamsa-jiit. (476), iv 132; referred 
to, iv 141, 165 
Javasakuna-jat. (308), iii 17 
Jayaddisa, prince, v 12, 13, 16 
Jayaddisa-jfit. (513), v 11; referred to, 
iv 166, 267; v 246 
Jayampati, prince, v 144, 148 
Jessamine bride, see Parallels 
Jeta, prince, ii 152; sells the ground on 
which Aniltha-pindika builds the Jeta- 
vana monastery,'! 1 
Jetavana, passim-, lake, iv 99 
Jetthamvlla, month, v 219 
Jetnttara, city, vi 247, 249, 251, 252, 304 
Jewels, Three, Seven, etc., see Gems 
Jewel Mount, ii 63; iii 293; v 21, 221 
Jewel-throat, serpent, see Manikantha 
Jewel-zone, see Mani-mekhala 
Jhiitia, see Insight 
Jhdnasodhana-jat, (134), i 291 
Jivaka Komruabhacca, physician of king 
Bimbisara, i 17, 320; heals Buddha’s 
foot, iv 268; v 175; mango grove of, 
i 14, 16; V 134 
Jollikin, monkey, ii 140 
Jonah, see Parallels 
Jotipala, ascetic, iii 277; v 66-69 
Jotirasa, ascetic, ii 272 
Joy (Nanda), woman, i 79; tank of, called 
Joy, i 81 

Juangs of Orissa, their dress, iv 269, 
note 

Judas tree, Chapter on, ii 184, 185; 
/ jackals deceived by, vi 238 ; spirit 
y/ of, iii 15 

Judge, Corrupt, ii 131; of the merchant- 
guilds, origin, iv 27 

Judgment given, ii 212 f.; hall, iv 76, 
77; hall of Sakka, see Sudbamma; 
book of Judgments, iii 183 
Jugglers, iv 308; vi 135; mango-trick, 
see Mango; trick of cutting a man 
piece-meal, etc. , iv 204 
Jujaka, brahmin, vi 270, 305 ; called 
Bhaxadvaja, vi 276 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jungle scenes, vi 258 ff. ; fire, i 88, 89 
Junha, prince, iv 62 
Junha-jat. (466), iv 61 ; referred to, ii 
'290 

Kaccana, elder, iii 279 ; (Katiyana, Katiya) 
name of Punnaka, vi 138, 144, 145, 
147; cf. Kao'cayana, Kakhuda 
Kacoani (Katiyani), woman, iii 255, 256 
Kacoani-jat. (417), iii 253 
Kaccayana, elder, v 79; assumed name 
of Punnaka, vi 134; see also Kaccana 
Kacchapa-jat. (178), ii 55; referred to, 
iv 124 

Kacohapa-jat. (216), ii 123; referred to, 
iii 68 

Kaochapa-jat. (273), ii 246 
Kadamba tree, iv 184 
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Kaelani-ganga, river, ii 90, note 
Kajangala, town and cloister, iv 196 
Eaka-jat. (140), i 300; referred to, iii 
218 

Kaka-jat. (146)', i 310 

Kaka-jat. (395), iii 195; referred to, i 112; 

ii 221 

Kakantaka-jat. (170), ii 43; given as 
kakantaka-panho (chameleon ques- 
tion), vi 172 

Kakati, chief queen of king of Benares, 

iii 61; v 225 

Eakati-jat. (327), iii 60; referred to, iii 
123; V 226, 229 

Kakhuda Kacoayana, i 130; v 126; see 
also Eaccana,, Pakudha 
Kakkara-jat. (209), ii 112 
Eakkaru-jat. (326), iii 58 
Kakkata-jat. (266), ii 235 
Kala, see Ka^ahatthi 
Kalabahu, monkey, iii 66 
Kalabahu-jat. (329), iii 65; referred to, 

iv 81 

Kalabu, king of Kasi, iii 26; swallowed 
up in hell, v 72, 77 
Kalacampa, city, vi 20, 28, 127 fi. 
Kajadevala, ascetic (Asita), iii 277-279; 
V 70, 71 ; does obeisance to the 
Buddha at his birth, vi 246 
Ealagiri, see Black Mountain 
Ealahatthi, oommander-in-ohief, v 249- 
'266, 277-279 

Ealaka, captain of king of Benares, ii 
131 

Ealakahjaka Asura, i 229 
Ealakanni, Kali, goddess of ill-luck, iii 
166^167 

Ealakanni-jdt. (83), i 209 ; referred to, 
i 267 

Ealamattiya(-ka), forest, iv 62, 66 
Ealanduka, slave, i 280 
Ealanduka-jat. (127), i 280 
Ealapabbata, vi 146 ; cf. Black mountain 
Ealara-janaka, son of king Nimi, vi 68 
ES asena, Mng of Ayojjha, iv 62 
Ealasutta, see Hell 
Ealavallimandapa, place, iv 804 
Ealavela, place, vi 18 
Ealaya-mutthi-jat. (176), ii 61 ; referred 
to, ii 146 

Eali, see Ealakanni 
Eall, Ealika, courtesan, iv 157 
Ealikara, ascetic, vi 65 
Ealihga, king, ii 252; iii 2-5; iv 143, 
148; V 72, 73, 78; greater and less, 
iv 144; kingdom, ii 252, 260; iii 2, 
228, 322; iv 143; vi 262, 271 
Ealinga-bharadvaja, chaplain, iv 146-148 
Ealihgabodhi-jat. (479), iv 142; referred 
to, ii 222 . 

Ealpa, see Cycle 
Ealudayi, iv 197 

Ealupakalas (The), inflict punishment in 
hell, vi 124 


Ealyana, king, iii 272; prince, ii 216 
Ealyana-dhamma-jat. (171), ii 44 
Ealyani (Eaelani-gahga), river, ii 90 
Eama (Padyumna), god, iv 61 note 
Eama Scripture (Sutta-Nipata, iv 1), iv 105 
Eama-bhava(-loka), see Heavens of sense 
Eama-jat. (467), iv 104 ; referred to, ii 
149; vi 246 

Eamanita, brahmin, n 149 
Eamanita-jat. (228), ii 149; referred to, 
iv 104 

Eamavaoara worlds, six, see Heavens of 
sense 

Eama-vilapa-jat. (297), ii 302; referred 
to, i 88 

Eambala, Naga tribe, vi 85 
Eambojas, north-western tribe, vi 110 
Eammasadamma, see Mahakammasad- 
amma 

Eampilla{-ka), Eampilliya, kingdom, iii 
52, 230; v 11, 18, 64; vi 198, 224 
Eamsa, king of Easi, ii 274; v 61; dis- 
trict, iv 60; prince, iv 50 
Eamsassa, king of Easi, vi 106 
Eana, girl, i 294-296; mother of, i 294 
Eanarittha, see Arittha 
Eanavera-jat. (318), iii 39; referred to, 

iii 146, 261 

Eaflcana-devl, brahmin maid, iv 192 
Eaiioanakkhandha-jat. (56), i 140; re- 
ferred to, i 139 

Eaficana-patti, Goldleaf, ascetic’s hut, 
ii 272 

Eandagalaka, woodpecker, ii 114 
Eandagalaka-jat. (210), ii 113 
Eandahar, see Gandhara 
Eandari, king of Benares, v 234, 236 
Eandari-jat. (341), iii 87 
Eandhaks, see Enandhaka 
Eandina-jat. (13), i 42 
Eanha, princess with five husbands, v 
225-227 ; see also Eanhajina 
Eanha-jSt. (29), i 73 
Eanha-jat. (440), iv 4; referred to, iv 161 
Eanhadipayana, Black Dipayana, ascetic, 

iv 17-20, 63-64; V 138 
Eanhadipayana-jat. (444), iv 17 ; referred 

to, iv 63 

Eanhagana clan, vi 216 
Eanhajina (Eanha), daughter of queen 
MaddI, vi 252, 265, 282, 284, 285, 
287-290, 293, 295, 296, 300, 306 
Eanha(-kumara), a sage, iv 4-8 
Eannamunda(-ka), lake, ii 72; v 221 
Eannapenna, river, v 84, 85 
Eanthaka, Buddha’s horse, iv 76 
Eapi-jat. (260), ii 187 
Eapi-jat. (404), iii 218 
Eapila, family priest, iii 272; city, see 
Eapilavatthu 
EapilanI, sister, i 150 
Eapilavatthu, Eapilapura, city, i 86; ii 
63; iv 4, 32, 92, 96, 179, 199; v 219- 
221; vi 246 
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Kapota-jat. (42), i 112; referred to, ii 
248; iii 148, 195 

Eapota-jat. (376), iii 148; referred to, 

i 112 

Kappa-kumara, ascetic, iii 94-96 
Kappa{-manava), disciple, iii 221 
Kara, island on the Malabar coast, iv 
150 

Kara leaves eaten by ascetic, iv 149; 
vi 13 

Karambiya, port, v 42, 43; ascetic of, 

V 42 

Karan^aka, monastery, iv 61 
Karandiya, disciple, iii 118, 114 
Karandiya-jat. (356), iii 113 
Karandu, king of Kalinga, iii 228, 231 
Karavika, mountain, vi 66 
Karavira flowers on neck of condemned 
criminal, iv 119. See Garland 
Karma, fruit of deeds, i 37 ; iv 101, 161, 
236, 238, 247, 248, 282; v 89; vi 86, 
161; deed in previous birth bears 
fruit, ii 282 ; iii 248; iv 18, 34 ; v 108, 
109, 149 ; vi 42 ; field of merit, iii 280, 
296; karma denied, v 117, 122 ; vi 116, 
117; merit exhausted, iv 8, 225; vi 
90, 248; merit confers beauty, iii 248; 

V 20; merit conferred on others, ii 
221 ; gives magic power, i 270; trans- 
ferred to tree-deity, iv 288, 289; merit 
won by alms-giving, iii 245; iv 10; 
by kindness to animals, ii 49; by 
building a palace, iv 238 

Kasava-jat. (221), ii 138 
Kashmir, see Cashmere 
Kasi country, i 4, 10, 19, 21, 24, 53, 109, 
114, 116, 129, 162, 204, 207, 295, 309; 

ii 39, 47, etc. ; cloth, v 199 ; vi 30 ; 
robe, vi 206, 232; silk, vi 77. See 
also Benares 

Kasina rite, see Ecstasy 
Kasiraja, king of Benares, vi 1, 2, 18 
Kassapa, ascetic in the tales, iii 25 ; iv 
138, 151; V 81, 82; vi 33 note, 65, 
122; hairy (Lomasa), iii 306; family, 

V 81; vi 33, 115; name’of the tortoise 
clan, ii 247 ; family name of ascetic 
Guna, vi 116, 117, 122 

Kassapa (Maha-, of Uruvela), elder, i 36, 
38, 42; ii 13, 64, 197, 260; iii 47, 48, 
60, 279, 323; iv 44, 112, 179, 197, 
210, 244, 304; v 37, 79, 91, 99, 218, 
279; vi 62; of Uruvela converted, vi 
114, 126; of the Varna family, vi 80. 

g 'he three elders Kassapa are not 
stinguished in the text) 

Kassapa Buddha, i 16, 107, 110, 209, 246; 
ii 77, 177; iv 1, 112, 196; v 109, 259; 
verses taught by, v 260-267 
Kassapamandiya-jat. (312), iii 24 
Katahaka, slave, i 275, 277, 280 
Katahaka-jat. (125), i 275; referred to, 
’i 280 

Katakandhakara, city, iv 304; vi 18 


Katiya, Katiyana, see Kaccana 
Katiyani, see Kacoani 
Katthahari-jat, (7), i 27 ; referred to, iv 
93 

Kattha-vahana, king of Benares, i 29; 
iv 93 

Kattika, month, i 230; ii 254; v 134; 
festival, i 261, 312, 313, 320; ii 254; 

V 109 

KauSika clan, see Owl clan 
Kavinda, sage, vi 156 fl., 246 
Kavirapattana, place, iv 150 
Kavittha, forest, v 69-71 
Kavitthaka, hermitage, iii 277 
Kaya-vicchinda-jat. (293), ii 297 
Kebuka, river, iii 61 ; name of water, vi 27 
Kekaka, city, ii 149, 150; people of, 

V 137 ; vi 137 

Kelasa, Mount, i 176; iv 146; v 22, 29; 
vi 254, 267 

Kelisila-jat. (202), ii 98; referred to, ii 
122 

Kesava, ascetic, iii 94-96 ; name of king 
Vasudeva, iv 54, 55 
Kesava- jat. (346), iii 93 
Kesini, wife of king Ekaraja, vi 71 
Ketaka-vana, place, i 54 
Ketumati, river, vi 268, 269 
Kevatta, brahmin, vi 198-201, 204-210, 
212-214, 218, 246 

Khadirangara-jat. (40), 1 100; referred to, 

ii 279; iii 86 

Khadiravaniya, woodpecker, ii 114 
Khajjopanaka-jat, (364), iii 130 ; given as 
khajjopanaka-panho (firefly question), 
vi 187 

Khandahala, family priest, vi 69-71, 73- 
76, 78, 80 

Khandahala-jat. (542), vi 68 ; referred to, 
i32, 34; iii 183; v 126 
Khandhaka(-vattani), fourteen sets of 
priestly duties (Vinaya, Khandhaka), 
ii283; iii 287 

Khandhas, see Being, Elements of 
Khandha-vatta-jat. (203), ii 100; referred 
to, i p. V 

Khantivadi, ascetic, v 72 
Khantivadi-jat. (313), iii 26 ; referred to, 

iii 117; iv 40, 149; v 72 
Khanti-vannana-jilt. (225), ii 145 
Kharadiya, doe, i 47 

Khar adiya- jat. (15), i 46 
Kharaputta-jat. (386), iii 174; referred 
to, V 272 

Kharassara-jat. (79), i 202 
Khattiya, Kshatriya, Warrior caste, ii 68; 

iv 92, 127, 145, 179, 191; vi 21, 44, 
56, 85, 107, 110, 115, 261, 266; rules 
of, V 262, 267, 273 ; tokens of, iv 146 ; 
sage, see Ascetic; saying of, vi 189; 
wiles of, V 16; heresy of, see Heresy, 
See also Caste 

Khema, Deer-park of, vi 247 ; lake, v 198 
(Khema, iv 264) 
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Khema, Khemaka, fowler, v 188, 189, 
191, 193, 196 
Khtma, river, v 103 
Khema,, sister, iii 111, 200; v 202 
Khema, wife of king of Benares, ii 24; 
iv 162, 211, 257; v 186, 187, 197, 201, 
202; wife of Bahuputtaka, iv 264 
Khuddakatissa of Mahgana, elder, vi 18. 
See Tissa 

Khnjjuttara, woman, iii 111; iv 197; v 
99, 164 

Khuradhara, hell, v 139 
Khuramala(-i), sea, where diamonds are 
found, and monstrous fish, iv 88 
Khurappa-jat. (265), ii 231 
Kiki, king, vi 248 
Kllana-khandam, vi 98 
Kimbila, eider, one of the six young 
nobles, i 32 
Kimbila, town, vi 64 
Kimohanda-jat. (511), v 1 
Kimpakka-jat. (85), i 212; referred to, 

iii 132 

Kimsukopama-jat. (248), ii 184; referred 
to, vi 233 

King, of beasts, lion, i 83, 228 ; of birds, 
i 258, 290 ; iii 322 ; iv 37, 131 ; v 222 ; 
of death, see Yama; of the Faith, iv 
37; of fishes, see Ananda; of the 
gods, iv 3, see also Sakka; of India, 

iv 25; of the storm-clouds, i 183; 
abdication, iv 176 ; vi 17 ; anointing of, 
vi 26, see Ceremonial sprinkling; de- 
position of, i 180; vi 254; dresses like 
the gods, ii 252 ; election of, i 145 ; iv 
84 ; see also Car, Festal ; enthroned on 
a pile of precious stones, v 279 ; mocked 
by his courtiers, iii 201 ; iv 268 ; v 13, 
60 ; king’s officer, ii 209 ; prerogative 
limited, i 236 ; as rain-maker, ii 252 ; 
sprinkling of, see Ceremonial; jar, 
cup, at king’s inauguration, vi 81. 
See also Boyalty, Five symbols of, 
Virtues, Ten royal 

Kingdom destroyed from, heaven, iv 244; 
V 72 

Kings (Guardians of the world, Lords, 
il^gents). The four great, i 81, 102; 
iv 11, 294; v 166, 258, 274; vi 22. 91, 
136 ; heaven of, see Heaven 
Kingship, Five symbols of, see Boyalty 
Kinnara, Kinnari, see Fairy 
Kinnara, wife of king Kandari, v 234-236 
Kisagotami, woman, iii 323 
Kisavacoha, sage, iii 277 ; v 70-73, 76, 78, 
79, 137; vi 55 
Kitagiri, place, ii 264 
Kitavasa, king, ii 137 
Knowledge, Eight stages of, ii 180 ; 
eighteen branches of, see Accomplish- 
ments ; four branches of, i 17 ; destroys 
sorrow, vi 286; higher knowledges, 
see Faculties 

Kodumbara, cloth, vi 259 


Kokalika, Devadatta’s disciple, i 260, 
261; ii 76, 77, 123, 124, 246, 300, 301 ; 
iii 68; iv 104, 161; fails in reciting 
scripture, ii 45, 46, 75 ; kicks Deva- 
datta, i 305 ; iii 75 ; praises him up, 

ii 299 ; quarrels with Sariputta and 
Moggallana, ii 244, 245 ; iv 163 

Kokalika-jat. (331), iii 68 

Kokanada palace, built for prince Bodhi, 

iii 105; lute, v 143 note, 150 
Kokila, princess, vi 71 

Kolita, man, ii 260; v 79 
Koliya, king, i 242 ; tribe, enemies of the 
Sakiyas, i 242 ; v 219-221 
Komayaputta, Komaya, brahmin’s son, 

ii 306j 306 

Komayaputta-jat. (299), ii 305 
Komndi, full moon day of month Kattika, 
V 134 

Konca, palace, vi 140 
Kondailfia, tavern-keeper’s apprentice, 
i 120; clan, ii 247; family name of 
Sarabhanga, v 75 
Kontimara, river, vi 256, 266 
Kora, kshstriya, heretic, i 229 
Korabba, see Koravya 
Korakalamba(-ka), iii 272 
Koravya, king of Kuru, iv 227 ; v 246 ; 
Dhananjaya-koravya (-korabba), v 31 ; 
vi 126, 127 

Koaala, country and people, i 50, 77, 91, 
105, 118, 164, 172, 183, 184; iii 21, 
191, 291; iv 88; v 166, 226, 231; 
city, iv 99 ; king of, i 27, 38, 129, 187, 
213, 243, 277 ; ii 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 16, 17, 
51, 88, 89, 97, 118, 146, 146, 164, 200, 
218, 246, 268, 273, 275; iii 9, 15, 29, 
69, 76, 80, 89, 103, 111, 140, 172, 241, 
245, 256, 265, 280, 290, 310; iv 91, 
109, no, 117, 122, 216, 227,231, 275; 
v 53, 58, 59, 167, 225, 229, 230 
Kosalii, princess, ii 275 
Kosambaka, see Kosambika 
Kosambi, city, i 47, 206; iii 43, 139, 233, 
289; iv 17, 36, 246; vi 120; park of, 

iv 235 

Koaambi-jat. (428), iii 289 ; referred to, 

iii 139 

Kosambika (-aka), king of Kosambi, iv 
17, 36 

Kosiki river, branch of the Ganges, v 2 
Kosiya, brahmin, vi 95 ; see also Kosiya- 
gotta; family name of Sona and his 
father, v 168, 169, 172; treasurer, see 
Macoharikosiya ; title of Indra and 
clan name, ii 175; iv 175. See Owl 
clan 

Kosiya, brahmin woman, i 285 
Kosiya-jat. (130), i 284 
Kosiya- jat, (226), ii 146; referred to, 
i 284 

Kosiya-jat. (470), iv 115 
Kosiyagotta, Kosiya, brahmin, iv 176, 177 
Koti, village, ii 230 
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Kotisimbali-jat. (412), iii 239; referred 
‘to, iv 71 

Krishna, iv 51 note 
Kshatriya, see Khattiya 
Kuccana, man, ii 260 
Kuddala, iv 304 (sc. birth, see vi p. vi) 
Kuddala-jat. (70), i 168; referred to, vi 18 
Kuhaka-jat. (89), i 218 
Kukku-jat. (396), iii 197 
Kukkula (hot ashes), v 76 
Kukkura-jat. (22), i 58 
Kukkuta-jat. (383), iii 168 
Kukkuta-jat. (448), iv 35 
Kulavaddhaua, merchant, v 95, 96, 99 
Kulavaka-jat. (31), i 76 
Kumbha-jat. (511), v 5 ; referred to, v 138 
Kumbhakara-jat. (408), iii 228 
Knmbhanda, demon or goblin, i 81 ; ii 271 
Kumbhavati, city, iii 277; v 71 
Kumbhila-jat. (224), ii 145 
Kummasapinda-jat. (415), iii 244; re- 
ferred to, iii 270; v 48 
Kunala, king of birds, v 222-223, 228, 
229, 236, 245; preaches the law, v 
221, 224, 225, 240, 241, 243, 244 
Kunala lake, v 219, 221 
Kuiiala-jat. (536), v 219; referred to, i 85, 
‘181; iii 61, 87; iv 91, 129 
Kundadhanavana, place, i 242 
Kundaka-kucchi-sindhava-jat. (254), ii 
. 199 

Kundaka-kumara, brahmin, iii 26 
Kundakapuva-jat. (109), i 252 
Kundali, elder, vi 246 
Knndall, ass, ii 235 

Kundalini, maynah bird, adopted daughter 
of Brahipadatta, v 60, 62-64 
Kundiya, city, i 242 
Kuntaui-jat. (343), iii 89 
Kurahgavi, woman, v 225, 230, 231 
Kuru, kingdom, ii 150, 251; iii 241; iv 
227, 275, 279; v 31, 246, 258, 264; 
vi 126, 136 ; northern Kurus, v 167 ; 
righteousness (i.e, keeping the five 
commands), ii 251 fi.; king, ii 254; 

V 33, 34, 36, 261; vi 129 
Kurudhamma-jat. (276), ii 251 
Kunikhetta, kingdom, vi 141 
Kurunga-jat. (21), i 57; referred to, iii 

184 

Kuruhga-miga-jat. (206), ii 106 
Kusa, prince and king, v 144, 146-157, 
159-164; vi 167; makes the earth 
tremble by his look, v 162 ; kusa-grass, 
ill; iv89; v 143 

Kusa-iat. (531), v 141 ; referred to, iv 17, 
66, 192 ; vi 1 ; Kusa Jatakaya (English 
version from Sinhalese by T. Steele), 

V 141 note 

Kttsanali-jat. (121), i 267 
Kusavati, city, i 231; v 141, 146, 147, 
153-155, 163 

Ku Sinara, city, formerly Kusavati, iV 93 ; 

V 141 ; death of Buddha at, i 231 


Kutadanta, brahmin, vi 156 
Kntaja, plant, iv 59 
Kutavanija-jat, (98), i 239 
Kutavanija-jat. (218), ii 127 
Kutidusaka-jat. (321), iii 47 
Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa, see Tiasa the 
squire’s son 

Kuvera, name of Yessavaua, i 25, 182; 
vi 107, 131, 132, 147, 150, 154 (notes). 
See Vessavana 

Labha-garaha-jat. (287), ii 287 
Ladder for mounting an elephant, vi 27 
Lady Wicked, daughter of Lord High 
Treasurer, i 156 

Lake of Peace, v 189; c/, Khema 
Lake question, vi 172 
Lakes, Seven great, ii 63 
Lakkhana, Lucky, Prince, son of 
Dasarattha, iv 79 

Lakkhana-jat. (11), i 34; referred to, ii 103 
Lakkha-khandam, vi 141 
Lakuntaka, elder, ii 98, 100 
Laludayi (Udayi), elder, the dullard, 121, 
23, 271; ii 115, 116, 183, 184; v 245; 
vi 246 

Lambaciilaka, town, iii 277 ; v 70 
Lamp- wick, eaten to appease hunger, i 
113 

Last existence. One born in, cannot be 
killed, i 106 

Late Comers into the Order, vi 18 
Latthivana, the bamboo forest, pleasure 
‘garden, iv 179 ; vi 114 
Latukika-jat. (367), iii 116 ; referred to, 
V 220 

Ijaugh, Prince who could not, iv 204 
Law preached by animals, see Deer, Goose ; 
written laws of a kingdom, iii 183 ; law 
against taking life, iii 37 
Laws, Moral, see Commandments 
Lawkeeper, see Dhammapala 
Lay-disciples sleep in the Service-hall, 
i 48 

Layman, Characteristics of a, v 128 
Leaf, Writing on, see Writing 
Leaf- wearers of Orissa, iv 269 note 
Leather-workers, v 26 
Leaves tied up to indicate fields, i. 41 
Lent, see Rainy season 
Leper, v 38, 39, 41, 49, 62, 68; vi 104, 
105, 194; term of abuse, v 219 
Letters of the alphabet and epistles, see 
Writing 

Libations, see Soma 

'“^icehavi people, ii 4, 7; iii 1; iv 94; 
prince oM 251, 316; vi 126 
Lie, punished, iii 59 ; iv 72 ; colour of, 
iii 273 ; unknown in the first age, iii 
273; greatest sin for a Bodhisatta, 
iR 296 ; Devadatta tells, iii 58 ; v 42 
Life of man, 20,000 years, iv 64; 50,000 
ears, iv.2U0; 252,000 years, vi 53; 
eing used up, vi 61 ; four forms oi 
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brahmin’s life, i 31, 229 ; result of liv- 
ing well, iv 34 ; given without natural 
course, see Conception, See also Age 
Life-taking forbidden, i 78, 266; ii 251, 
254 ; punished in hell, i 139; of ani- 
mals, see Animals 
Life-token, ii 111, 279; iv 283 
Light, elder, i 60 

Lion, king of beasts, i 83, 228; ii 242 ; iii 
322 ; iv 131 ; v 222 ; its mouth, its 
fifth paw, V 225 ; maned, sign of site 
for a city, iii 275 
Liquor, see Intoxicants 
Litta-jat. (91), i 221 
Little Bowman, see Bowman 
Little Bed, see Bed 
Little-snout, Cullatundila, pig, iii 181 
Little Wayman, see Wayman 
Living for the benefit of the world, iv 111 
Loan, in feeding children and parents, iv 
177 

Logic Sage, see Date-Sage 
Lohakumbhi, hell, see Hell of the Iron 
Cauldron 

Lohakumbhi-jat. (314), iii 29; referred to, 
iii 266 ; v 139 
Lohita, heretic, ii 264 
Lokapallas, see Kings, The four great 
Lola, daughter of a Jain, iii 1 
Lola-jat. (274), ii 248; referred to, i 112; 

iii 148 ; iii 196 
Lomahaiiisa-jat, (94), i 229 
Lomasakassapa, see Eassapa, Hairy 
Lomasakassapa-jat. (433), iii 306; referred 
to, iii 21 

Lord of Eire, see Jataveda 
Lord of Gold, Greater and Lesser, brah- 
mins, iv 192 

Lord of Knowledge, title of Buddha, i 2 
Lords of the world, see Kings 
Losaka Tissa, see Tissa 
Losaka-jat. (41), i 105; referred to, i 209; 
iii 136; v 218; called Mittavindaka, i 
246 

Lots cast to determine ill-luck, i 110 
Lotus, army, battle, see Army ; bazaar, 
street in Savatthi, ii 223;' fibres as 
food, i 6; iv 193 ; five kinds, i 79, 96, 
144, 190; V 166; three kinds, i 144; 
flower grows beneath the Bodhisatta’s 
feet, i 105; hell, see Hell; king, see 
Paduma; nectar, see Nectar 
Love arises from flowers which the lady 
drops into a river, iv 144; of fairies 
for men, vi 217 ; quenched, ii 137 
Low, name of a disciple, iii 13 
Luck, bad on seeing a Gandala, iv 236; 
good and bad, iv 237 ; v 61 ; gnawing 
by mice unlucky, i 216, 217 ; ii 127 ; 
blue, unlucky colour, iii 166; in dice, 
i 151 ; in names, i 209, 210, 237, 239; 
in stars, see Omens; stolen, ii 279; 
superstition reproved by Buddha, i 216, 
217 ; lots cast to determine ill-luck, i 


110; question of good and bad, vi 173 ; 
eyes washed after unlucky sight, iv 
236; transferred to different objects, 
ii 279; west, ill-omened quarter, v 
214. See also Sneezing 
Luokie, deer, i 32, 85 
Lucky, Lakkhana, son of Dasaratha, iv 79 
Lucky cup, ii 294; days, i 125, 126; ii 
194; ivl95; hour for marriage, vi 224 ; 
house-timbers, iv 155; look, iv 46; 
marks on the body, see Marks ; place for 
a building, ii 208; iv 203 ; pond, iv283 ; 
and unlucky seasons, i 157; speech, 
ii 44, 265 ; stars, see Stars ; sword 
distinguished by smell, i 277, 279; 
woman married to unlucky man, vi 173 
Lucky, Prince, iv 79 
Lucky-tree, king of the woods, iv 98 
Lust, Five kinds of, v 244, 272 
Lust {Raga\, Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Lying, see Lie 

Lying on the right side, see Bight 
Lying-in hospital, vi 158 

Macala, hamlet, i 77 

Maccha, people, vi 137 

Maccha-j5t. (34), i 87 

Maccha-jat. (75), i 183; referred to, i 90 

Macoha-jat. (216), ii 125; referred to, i 88 

Maccharikosiya, millionaire miser, i 195; 

v 203, 204, 206-209, 211-218 
Macohuddana-jat. (288), ii 288 
Madda, king, vi 247, 249, 262 
Madda, King of, iv 144; vi 22, 146-147, 

151, 153, 154, 157-160, 162, 163; 
kingdom vi 243; people, vi 1, 137 
Maddakucchi, deer park, iv 267 
Maddana, king of Benares, iii 207 
Maddha, place, vi 18 
Maddhakundali, name of Mattakun(jali in 
Dhammapada comm., iv 37 note. See 
Dhammapada, p. 93 (l855) 

Maddi, wife of king Madda, vi 252, 305; 

chapter of, vi 292 
Madhura, Upper, country, iv 60 
Madhuvasettha, man, iv 197 
Madness, feigned, iv54 ; possession, i 279, 
280; vil94 
Maga king, v 188 
Magadha, king, i 269 ; iv 23, 176 
Magadha, King of, i 85, 42, 49, 77, 216, 
286; iii 156; iv 281; v 84, 89, 127; 

vi 114 ; country, i 89, 269 ; ii 148 ; iii 
184, 285; iv 176, 205; v 167, 168; vi 
120 ; south, i 98 ; Buddha’s alms- 
pilgrimage in, i 88, 98, 116; conchs 
of, vi 239 

Magha, Prince, i 77 
Magha, sage, vi 55 
Magha-deva, see Makha-deva 
Maghavan, see Sakka 
Magic art studied, vi 235 ; studied at 
Takkasila, ii 69; chains to bind a 
goblin, V 51; charm for a snake, see 
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Spell ; city rises in the air, iv 63 ; dice, 

ii 176 ; creates a royal court, vi 141 ; 
drum drives away enemies, ii 70; elder 
emits flames, i 206 ; elder makes palace 
golden, iii 221; elephant produced, iv 
147; evil eye, ii 72; herbs, iv 283; 
horse, vi 131, 134, 156 ; illusions, iii 
272; Vi 236; jewel, v 20, 88; v 163; 
(crystal-gazing), vi 91, 133; grants all 
desires, iii 123; vi 91, 92, 94, 106; 
gives wealth, v 90; makes one rise 
through the air, ii 70 ; v 5, 221 ; (philo- 
sopher’s stone) for tracing footsteps, 

iii 300; milk-howl, ii 70; needle, iii 
178 ; news miraculously sent, iii 264; 
razor-axe, ii 70 ; shade created, v 166; 
tree withered up, iii 292 ; tusks, v 29 ; 
wishing cup, ii 294; wishing tree, i 267; 
vi 260; supernatural powers, i 102 ; iii 
189, 294; iv 47; v 126, 167, 174; vi 
61, 82, 113; four, iii 272, 273; iv 75; 
destroyed by unohastity, iv 292 ; v 66 ; 
due to merit, i 270, See also Faculties, 
Miracles, Air, Sitting and moving in 

Magician, v 62 ; corrupts a queen, iii 189 ; 

walks through the air, iii 314 
Mahaassaroha-jat, (302), iii 6 
Mahabodhi, see Bodhi, brahmin 
Mahabodhi-jat. (628), v 116; referred to, ii 
63; v 126; vi 189 

Maha-Brahma, see Brahma (Maba-) 
Mahaculani, father of Culani, vi 242 
Mahadaddara, son of Suradaddara, iii 11 
Mahadeva, elder, iv 304 
Maha-Dhammapala, see Dhammapala) 
elder 

Mahadhammapala-jiit. (447), iv 82; re- 
ferred to, iv 179 

Mahadhana, merchant’s son, iii 282 
Mahadhanaka, merchant, iv 161 
Mahagovinda-sutta (Digha Nikaya, 19), 
referred to, iii 280 ; iv 227 
Mahahamsa-jat. (534), v 186; referred to, 

iv 264 

Mahajanaka, king of Videha, vi 19, 21, 23, 
26,37 

Mahajanaka-jat. (539), vi 19; referred to, 
il33; iii 157; iv25; v 128 
Maha-Kalinga, see Kalinga, greater 
Mahakammasadamma, town, v 19; its 
founding, V 279 
Mahakarnsa, king, iv 50 
Maha-Kancana, see Lord of Gold 
Mahakanha-jat. (469), iv 111; referred to, 
i 126'; iii 96, 189; iv 113 
Mahakapi-jat, (407), iii 226 
Mahakapi-jat. (616), v 37 
Mahakappina, receives sainthood, iv 112 
Maha-Eassapa, elder, see Kassapa (Maha-) 
Mahakosala, king of Eosala, ii 164, 276 ; 

iv 216, See also Eosala 
Mahali, I^ha-liochavi, blind counsellor, 
iv 94 

Maharaaliyadeva,, elder, vi 18 


Mahamahgala-jat. (463), iv 46 
Mahamahgala-sutta, referred to (Sutta 
Nipata, ii 4), iv 46 

Mahamaya, the Buddha’s mother, i 29, 
166; ii 17, 34, 98, 260; iii 291 ; iv 61, 
82, 280, 304; vi 80, 246, 248, 305 
Mahamittavindaka-jat., see Mittavinda- 
jat., Catu-dvara-jat., and Losaka-jat. 
Mahamoggallana, see Moggallana 
Mabamora-jat. (491), iv Mo 
Mahanaga, elder, iv 304; vi 18 
Mahanama, Sakya prince, i 27; ii 64; iv 
92, 93; one of the five elders, iv 111 
note 

Mahanaradakassapa-jat, (544), vi 114; 
referred to, v 91 

Mahapaduma-jat. (472), iv 116; referred 
to, i 264 

Mahapajapati, see Pajapati 
Mahapalobhana-jat. (507), iv290; referred 
to, V 243 

Mahapanada, prince who could not laugh, 
iv 203-205 

Mahapanada-jat. (264), ii 229; referred to, 
iv 204 

Maha-panthaka, see "Wayman, (Sreat 
Mahapatapa, king of Benares, iii 118, 119 
MahfLpihgala, king of Benares, ii 166 
Mahapihgala-jat. (240), ii 165 
Maharaja Section, vi 299 
Maharakkhita, ascetic, iv 276; eider, vi 
18 

Mahaeagara, king of Madhura, iv 60 
Mahasamaya-sutta (Digha Nikaya 20), re- 
ferred to, V 245 

Mahasamgharakkhita, elder, iv 304 
Mahasammata, king, ii 216; iii 272 
Mahasara-jat. (92), i 222; referred to, ii 
17 

Mahasattassa pariyesana-khandam, vi 107 
Mahasilava-jat, (61), i 128; referred to, 
i 274; ii 273; iii 9; iv 171 
Mahasiva, elder, vi 18 
Mahasiva, elder, iv 804 
Mahasona, horse, ii 21 
Mabasubhadda, queen elephant, v 20, 22 
Mahasudassana-jat. (96), i 280; referred 
to, V 64; sutta referred to (Digha 
Nikaya, 17), i 231 

Mahasuka-jat. (429), iii 291; referred to, 
iii 294 

Mahasupina-jat. (77), i 187 
Mahasutasoma-jat. (637), v 246; referred 
to, V 19 

Mahatakkari-jat., see Takkariya-jat. 
Mahatissa, see Tissa 
• Mah5.tundila, pig, iii 181 
Mahaukkusa-jat. (486), iv 183 
Mahaummagga-jat. (646), vi 166 ; referred 
to, i 264; ii 43, 63, 80; iii 101, 130, 
m, 210; iv 46, 116, 257, 293; v 81, 
42, 45, 116 5 vi 250; Sinhalese version 
(English by T. B, Yatawara) referred 
to, vi 166, 167, 181, 213, 218, 219, 
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231, 236^ 240, 243; Maliaummagga- 
khanijani, vi 239 
Mahavamsaka, elder, vi 18 
Mahavana, Great Grove, I'orest, i 251, 
316 ; ii 4 ; iv 245 
Mahavapija-jat, (221), iv 221 
Mahavessantara-jat., see Vessantara-jafc. 
Mahayana School, v 6 note 
Mabilamukha{ta)-jat. (26), 1 67 ; referred 
to, 1 302; u67; iii 199 
Mahirasaka, kingdom, v 84, 178 
Mahimsasa, prince, i 24 
Mahisa-jat. (278), ii 262 
Mabosadha, Osadha, Bodhisatta in the 
Ummagga birth, i 254; vi 158, 159 fi. 
Makaaa-jat. (44), i 116 
Makhadeva, king of Videha, i 31, 32; vi 
65, 54; yakkha, iii 201 
Makhadeva-jat. (9), i 30; referred to, vi 
63 

Makkata-jat. (173), ii 47 
Makkhali Gosala, heretic, i 1, 320 ; v 126 
Mala kingdom, iv 207 
Malaria, escaped by breaking through a 
wall, ii 55; iv 124 
Malata, country, iv 209 
Malimabadeva, elder, iv 304 
Maliya, dog, iii 318 
Malla, kingdom, v 141 ; mount, iv 273 
Mallamgiri, hill, iv 273 
Mallard, Golden, chosen as king of birds, 
i 83; his daughter oliooses a husband, 
i S4 

Mallians, The, ii 160; iv 94 ; professional 
■wrestlers, ii 66 

Mallika, king of Kosala, ii 2, 3, 4 
Mallika, queen of the king of Kosala, i 
187; ii 29; Buddha reconciles her to 
her husband, iii 13-15; iv 271, 275; 
as garland-maker’s daughter marries 
the king, iii 244; v 48, 63 
Mallika, wife of Bandhula, commander- 
in-chief, iv 93 
Maluta-jat. (17), i 50 
Maingala-jat.j87), i 215; referred to, vi 7 
Marh8a-i5i-;'"(3l5), iii 32 
Man^aVya, householder, iv 17; of the 
peg, ascetic, iv 17-22 
Mandavya-kumara, prince of the Pavilion, 
iv 238, 244 

Mandhilta, prince and king, ii 216 ; iii 
272 

Mandhatu-jilt. (258), ii 216 
Mahgala, see Matngala 
Mahgana, place, vi 18 
Mango Ferry, i 206; grove of Jivaka.i 14; 
grove of Makhadeva, i 32; juice as 
medicine, ii 268; sanspareil, Vessa- 
vana’s mango, iv 204 
Mango-trick of conjurers, iv 204 ; per- 
formed miraculously by Buddha, iv 
168; by Ananda, iv 148 
Manicora-jat. (194), ii 86 
Mani-kban^am, vi 136 


Manikantha, serpent king, ii 197 
Mani-kantha-jat. (263), ii 197; referred 
to, iii’ 62, 216 

Manikun^ala-jat. (351), iii 102 ; referred 
to, iv 279 ; vi 189 

Manimekhala, Jewel-zone, deity, iv 11; 

daughter of the gods, vi 22 
Mani-sukara-jat. (285), ii 283 
Manoja, king of Benares, v 164, 166-171, 
174; lion, iii 199, 200 
Manoja-jat. (397), iii 199; referred to, v 
164 

Manojava, sage, vi 55 
Manosila, Vermilion uplands, region of 
the Himalayas, i 103 ; ii 63 ; iii 230 ; 

iv 238 ; v 210, 221 ; vi 203, 223 
Mantidatta (Datta), elder, iv 216 
Manusiya, Lake, near Sakula, v 178 
Mara, lord of the Eealm of Lusts, i 103, 

104; ii 41, 167; iii 186, 294, 316; v 
29; called Namuci, v 244; daughters 
of, Craving, Hate, Lust (Tanha, Arati, 
Eaga), i 288 > 

Mare’s ear, Vatioa robuata, iv 180 
Mark of the religious taking place of caste 
mark, iv 216 

Marks of an enemy, ii 92; of luck on the 
body, ii 141, 173; iii 178; iv 99, 306; 

v 108, 194, 247, 264 ; vi 2, 7, 25, 28, 
182 ; (necklet on neck) , vi 248 ; (gold- 
colour), iv 212; lucky marks on ani- 
mals, iv 212; v 196; on the feet, iii 
157 ; triple fold on the neck {kambu- 
giva), iv 82; v 81; marks of a nurse, 

vi 251. Sec also Omens 
Marriage, how to arrange, iv 183; au- 
spicious season for, iii 121; between 
clans, ii 247 ; of brother with sister, 
iv 67 ; V 219 ; ceremony, water poured 
on betrothed, iii 180; of courtesans to 
trees, iv 294; gandharva, i 28; mu- 
hurta, i 28; matchmaking brahmins, 
iv 229 ; by purchase, iv 229 ; vi 132, 
164; of widows, vi 81; monogamy 
taught, vi 139 ; polyandry, v 225, 226, 
240,243; vil39 ; choice of a princess 
from a selected number of suitors, i 
82, 84 ; V 226. See also Widow 

Marsh of Bharu, iv 86 
Masakkasara, Indra’s capital, v 88, 213; 
vil33, 140 

Master of the Ceremonies at elephant 
festival, ii 32 

Matakabhatta-jat. (18), i 51 
Matali, Sakka’s charioteer, i 80; ii 176, 
178; iii 147; iv 224; v 203, 207, 208, 
211,212, 216-218; vi 56-68; changed 
by Sakka to a black hound, iv 113 ; 
son of Suriya, iv 40 
Matahga the wise, can^ala, iv 235, 236 
Matanga-jat, (497), iv 235; referred to, 
iii 233; v 138 

Matarodana-jat, (317), iii 38 
Matchmaking, see Marriage 
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Mathara, parrot, vi 215 
Mathura, Carving at, identified as a 
Jataka scene, ii 90 note 
Matiposaka-jat. (455), iv 58 
Matiposaka-sutta referred to (? Brahmana- 
samyutta II 9), vi 39 
Matricide punished in hell, v 138, 139 
Mattakundali-jat. (449), iv 37; referred 
to, iv 50, 54, 55 
Matthara, see Mathara 
Maya, see Mahaniiiya 
Mayavl, jackal, iii 205 
Mayha('ka), bird, iii 188 
Mayhaka-jat. (390), iii 186; referred to, 
iv 34 

Maynah bird carries messages, vi 211, 
215 fif. 

Mayura, palace, vi 140 
Meals, see Caste 

Meat, dried, origin of, ii 170 ; eaten by 
Buddha, ii 182; given as alms, ii 182; 
vi 35 ; forbidden by Devadatta to be 
eaten, i 34; venison, i 40, 43; iii 145, 
279; iv 180, 272; v 34, 50; vi 43, 
274; beef, v 87; lizard, iii 57, 71; 
monkey-flesh, V 121 

Mechanical devices in the funnel made by 
the Bodhisatta at Uttarapafioala, vi 
223 

Medicine, Divine, to cure all diseases, vi 
168; five kinds, iii 221; not to be 
stored by the brethren more than seven 
days, iii 221; simples in surgery, iii 
32; iv 253; V 49, 275 
Meditation on Buddha, the Law, the 
Order, i 3; on the body, i 16; on 
bondage, i 262; on death, i 247; on 
dew, vi 76; on a flower, i 64; on im- 
purity, i 16, 64; on joy, iii 245; on 
sun and moon, i 292; on the three 
gems, i 3; on water, i 171; iv 297; 
on wealth, iii 26; iv 149; facing to 
the east, i 16; thirty-eight themes, 
i 172; required for working a spell, ii 
168 ; mystic, see Ecstasy 
Megha-sutra, -gita, see Bain-song 
Meghiya, elder, iv 61 
Mejjha, kingdom, iv 242; king of, v 138 
Mejjharanna, country, iii 193 
Mela, Melamata, a goat, iii 317 
Men^aka-jat. (471), referred to, iv 116; 
given as goat question (raenflaka- 
pafiho), vi 175 

Mendicant, i 15. See Ascetic, Brother 
Mendissara, sage, iii 277, 279; v 70, 71, 

■79 

Merit', «ec Karma 

Merits, Belative, of mother, wife, brother, 
friend, brahmin, self, and wise man, 
vi 242 

Meru, Mount, see Sineru 
Messenger, not to be stayed, ii 221 
Mesua Boxburghii, v 261 
Metaphysical Books, see Abhidhamma 


Metre in the text of the Jatakas, ii 23, 24 
note 

Mettiya, heretic, ii 264 
Mice and rats, their gnawing unlucky, ii 
127 

Migacira, park in Benares, v 38, 259, 276; 
vil27 

Migajina, ascetic, vi 33, 34, 37 
Migalopa, vulture, iii 164 
Migalopa-jat. (381), iii 164; referred to, 
iii 287 

Migapotaka-jat. (372), iii 140; referred to, 
iii 236; iv 39 

Migara’s mother, see Yisakha 
Migasammata, tributary of the Ganges, 
vi 40, 41, 43, 47 

Mighty-in-Porbearance, see Dhamma 
Military tactics, iv 216 
Milk-bowl, Magic, ii 70 
Milk-money, tribute or allowance on the 
birth of a prince, iv 203 ; v 66 
Milk-water used in purification, iv 93 
Milky Way, see Ganges, Heavenly 
Millionaire miser, i 195 ; v 203 ft. 

Mimes, see Actors 
Mind the creator, vi 111 
Mines of iron, jewels, ii 205 
Miiigala, monster fish, v 250 
Minggadewa, Burmese form of Makhadeva 
Minstrels, Heavenly, Gandhabbas 
Miracles, four in this aera, (1) sign of hare 
in moon, i 56 ; iii 37 ; (2) place where 
fire was put out by an act of truth, 
i 56, 89 ; (3) no rain falls on the site 
of GhatJkara’s house, i 56; (4) canes 
hollow round the pool of Nalaka-pana, 
i 66; dough multiplied, i 196; lion 
talks, iv 130; shadow of tree moves 
not, rain falls on those who wish, vi 
247; Buddha creates a clean cloth, 
i 16; makes rain, i 183; his doable 
miracle, i 73; iv 167-8; vi 246 ; tames 
the elephant Dlianapalaka, see Deva-' 
datta; works 3500 miracles, iv 111; 
transports himself to Savatthi, ivl98; 
the Bodhisatta makes cane hollow, 
i 55; quenches a jungle fire, i 88; 
prevents sunrise, iv 243; cleaves the 
earth asunder, vi 265; bows fruit 
down within people’s reach, vi 266; 
lifts a chariot, vi 9; brother makes 
the monastery full of brethren, i 17 ; 
makes the foot of a staircase at 
Jagghery reach to Jetavana, i 197; 
walks on the water, ii 77; lifts a 
palace in the air, ii 230 ; creates a bo- 
tree, iv 143; garufla king raises a* 
storm, iii 124 ; Sakka makes food dis- 
appear, iv 193; causes the earth to 
rise up, vi 20; makes rain, vi 801, 
804; Yissakamma creates a palace, iv 
203; miracles of the wicked six heretics, 
i 73; iv 167. See also Act of Truth, 
Air (Sitting in), Magic 
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Mirror-face, Adasa-mukha, prince, ii 207 
/Misconduct, see Paths, Sin 
Miser, i 198 ; Maecharikosiya, the million- 
aire, i 196 ; V 203-206 ff. 

Misery, States of, see Worlds 
Misfortune, goddess, see Ealakanni 
Missaka, garden of Indra, vi 136 
Mitacinti-jat. (114), i 256 
Mithila, city of Videha, i 31 ; ii 27, 231 ; 
iii 222, 230; ivl93, 224; v 86; vi 19, 
21, 22, 24, 30, 31, 34, 53, 54, 56, 64, 
67, 114, 123, 156, 157 
Mittagandhaka, lay brother, iv 183 
Mittainitta-jat. (197), ii 91 
Mittamitta-jat. (473), iv 122 
Mittavinda- at. (82), i 209; referred to, 
i 111; ii 136; iv 1 

Mittavinda-jat, (104), i 246; referred to, 
i 111; hi 136; iv 1 

Mittavinda-jat. (369), iii 136; referred to, 
i 111 ; iv 1 

Mittavindaka, beggar, incarnation of 
Losaka Tissa, i 109-111, 209, 246; 
iii 136; iv 1 

Mittavindaka-jat. referred to, i 246, i.e. 

Losaka-jat. (41) 

Moderation praised, ii 204 
Moggallana, elder, one of the two chief 
disciples, i 48, 94, 181, 242, 305; ii 4, 
7, 26,’ 64, 74, 107, 119, 244, 246, 806; 
iii 87, 60, 127, 210, 279, 286, 323; iv 
9, 44, 99, 136, 153, 164, 169, 179, 197, 
210, 304; V 87, 99, 218; vi 37, 80, 
118, 126, 166; attempt to set him at 
variance with Sariputta, iii 126 ; con- 
version of, i 35 note ; death of, i 231 ; 

V 64-66; discovers a robber, iii 22; 
passes through the air, iv 143 ; rain of 
flowers at his burial, v 79 ; teacher of 
Bahula, ii 268 ; transports persons 
through the air, i 196 ; iv 168 ; with 
Sariputta visits Devadatta, ii 103 

Mohotura marriage, see Muhflrta 
Molinl, old name of Behares, iv 9, 12, 18 
Momordica monodelpha, v 244 ; vi 268 
Monarch, Universal {cakkavatti) i 252; 
ii 268, 269; iii 133; iv 76, 146, 189; 

V 246; treasures of, see Treasures; 
miracles at his appearing, iv 146 note; 
ten ceremonies of, iv 146 

Money {dhana), iii 211; iv 140; v 191, 
203, 256; (kahapana), ii 212, 213, 281 ; 
vi 18, 64; (nikkbaj, vi 239; (no noun), 
ii 173, 253; iii 86; vi 206; anna 
(mdsaka), ii 289; half anna [ad4^' 
masaka), vi 173; coin (dhana), vi 111; 
(kahdpana), i 13, 74, 218, 296; iv 
208; V 247; (mdsaka) iii 86; iv 278; 

V 72; gold coin (suva^^a), vi 38, 98; 
(sttvannamdsaka) iv 68; v 86; copper 
coin (kdlahahdpana), v 219'; (no noun) 
vi 102 ; crowns (neuter numeral with 
no noun), v 128, 228, 229; drachm of 
gold (nikkha), iv 286 ; farthing (ftSka- 


nika), i 19; vi 173; half -farthing 
(addhamdsaka), i 13; grain (phala), 
iv 140- note; kahapanas, half-kaha- 
panas, padas, masakas, i 191 ; nikkhas, 
vi 237, 239; ounce (niMka), iv 140; 
penny (kah&pana), i 19; (mdsaka) i 
198 ; iii 202, 267 ; (indsa) ii 289 ; half- 
penny (adcjhamdsaka), iii 202, 267; 
piece (kahdpana), i 13, 256, 299; ii 15, 
171, 280; iii 84, 181, 210; iv 87; v 72, 
150 ; vi 158, 222 ; single piece (addha- 
mdsaka), iii 85; pieces (no noun), il3, 
31, 61, 71, 818; ii 33, 213; iii 268; iv 
1, 2, 9, 24, 32, no, 157, 162, 237, 250, 
294; V 12-14, 25, 32, 54, 03, 65-67, 
69, 111, 151, 196, 248, 256, 260; vi 
98, 184, 250, 251, 280; piece of gold 
(nikkha), i 219 ; vi 282 ; rupee (kahd- 
paiia),.ii 171, 197; iv 237, 278, 284; 

, vi 171, 184, 194, 202, 270 
Moneyman, Mahadhanaka, merchant, iv 
161 

Mongoose-tamer, iv 244 
Monkeys, flesh of, eaten, v 121 ; king of, 
i 143, 144; king elected, i 146; of 
KondaMa clan, ii 247; skin, parable 
of, V 121 

Monogamy, see Marriage 
Moon, the god Canda, iv 40, 61 ; crying 
for the, iv 88, 89 > figure of hare in the, 
i 56; iii 34, 87; iv 64, 66; v 18; figure 
of Yakkha during this kalpa, v 18 
note; eclipsed, swallowed by Eahu, 
see Eahu; mountain of the, iv 180; 
v21; observance of, v 90, 109, 247; 
vi 64; moon-feast, vi 115; see also 
Fast-day ; moon-blinded, iv 267 ; moon- 
worship, vi 1 

Moon, name of prince Mahimsasa, i 24, 
27 

Moonlight Prince, Junha, iv 62 
Mora-jat. (159), ii 23; referred to, iv 210, 
211 ; iv 258 

Moral Laws, see Commandments 
Moralities, Short, Medium, and Long 
(sildni) (Digha Nikaya, 13), i 140 
Mortality, see Death 
Mosquitos fought with weapons, i 116 
Mother, Virtues of a, v 173, 174; sup- 
ported by a brother, see Brother 
Mountain of the Moon, see Moon 
Mountains in the Himalayas, names, v 
221 ; two, striking against each other, 
sign of site for a city, iii 275 
Mouth washed with salt water, see Puri- 
fication 

Mucalinda, bounteous king of past times, 
vi 55 ; lake, vi 269, 277 
Mud from Himalaya for growing seeds, 
vi 197 

Mudita, daughter of king Ekaraja, vi 71 
Mudulakkhana-jat, (66), i 161 
Mudu-pani-jat. (262), ii 224; referred to, 
v243' 
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Mugapakkha, iv 304 («c. birth, spe vi p. vi) 
Mugapakkha-jat. (538), vi 1; referred to, 
vi 18, 19, 41 

Muhurta (mohotura), marriage, i 28 note 
Mujalinda, king, vi 108 
Mukkhaka, wishing tree, i 267, 268 
Mula-pariyaya-jat, (245), ii 180 
Munika, pig, i 75 

Munika-jat. (30), i 75; referred to, ii 285 
Murder punished in hell, vi 47,50. See 
also Life-taking 

Music, Technicalities of, ii 172, 173, 175, 
176; vi 14; in front of a chariot that 
contains a rider, vi 25 ; gong, cymbal, 
iv 25; lute, ii 172; vi 127. See also 
Conch, Drum 

Musician, King’s Chief, i 225; contest of 
musicians, ii 175 

Musicians, Celestial, see. Gandhabbas 
Mcsika, female slave, iii 143 
Mnsika-jat. (373), iii 142 
Musila, musician, ii 172 
, Mutilation for robbery, see Torture 
' Mutthika, wrestler, iv 52 
Mystic Circle, see Circle 
Mystic Meditation, Kapture, see Ecstasy, 
Trance 

Mystic Science, iv 140 

Nacoa-jat, (32), i 83 ; referred to, iv 131 
Naga, their breath poisonous, vi 86, 89; 
children of watery nature, vi 82 ; feud 
with Garulas, i 77 ; vi 93 ff. ; flesh- 
eating, iii 220; their glance deadly, 
vi 82 ; haunt a banyan tree and woods, 
iv 221 ; V 3 ; hunted by archers, vi 44, 
48; island, iii 124; iv 160, cf. Naga- 
dipa; king (Can^a), i 290; v 46, 67, 
84-89, 184; (Varuna) vi 127 S. ; of 
Mango Ferry, i 206; mistaken for a 
snake, iii 174; princess falls in love 
with a man, vi 81; set as guards by 
Sakka, i 81; visit an ascetic, v 84; 
visit a sacrifice, iii 58 ; why they look 
at a crowd, vi 102; world (at foot of 
Mt Daddara), iii 11, 175; (in the 
water), vi 80, 83 ; worshipped with 
milk, rice, fish, meat, strong drink, 
i 311, See also Snake 
Naga, Nagadipa, island off Ceylon, ii 90 
(iii 124) ; iv 150 

Nagamunda, slave-girl, queen of king of 
Kosaia, i 27; iv 92 
Nagara-khandam, vi 86 
Nagara-pavesana-khandam, vi 105 
Nagasamala, elder, iv 61 
Naggaji, king of Kandahar at Takkasila, 
iii 229, 231 
Nagita, elder, iv 61 
Najjuha, bird, vi 275 
Naked ascetics, see Ascetic 
Naked savages, iv 269 
Nakedness, improper for a brother, i 22, 83 
Nakkhata-jat, (49), i 124 


Nakula, one of the five husbands of 
Kanha, v 225, 226 

Nakula-jat. (165), ii 36; referred to, 
ii 246 

Nala, Nalagamaka, i 230; village where 
Sariputta was born and died, v 65 ; cf. 
i 230 

Nalagiri, see Dhanapalaka 
Nalakapana, village, i 54 ; pool of, where 
cane-sticks for needle-cases are found, 
i 54 

Nalakara, god, iv 200 
Nalamala(-i), sea, red iu colour, where 
coral was, iv 89 

Nalapana-jat, (20), i, 54; referred to, 

i 89, 90 

Nalika, hill, vi 268, 269 
Nalikera, island, ii 121 
Najikira, tortures ascetics, v 70, 72 ; 

reborn in hell, v 76 
Nalinl, abode of Yessavana, vi 150 
Nalinika, daughter of Sakka, v 101-103, 
106; tempts an ascetic, v 102 
Nalinika-jat. (526), v 100; referred to, 

v 242 

Namasiddhi-jat. (97), i. 237 

Name, Luck in, i 209, 210, 237, 239; 

concealment of, iii 162, 190 
Name-day, ii 81, 207, 218; iv 14, 246; 
V 127; vi 2, 54 

Naming of a child after its grandfather, 

vi 21 

Namuci, name of Mara, v 244 
Nanaechanda-jat. (289), ii 290 
Nanda, Buddha’s half-brotber, eider, falls 
in love, ii 63-66; iv 140; son of a 
brahmin of Benares, v 164-174 ; brah- 
min of Takkasila, v 13, 14, 259, 269, 
279 ; Naga, king, v 65 ; slave, i 98, 99 
Nanda, mountain iu Northern Himalaya, 

ii 137; iv 216, 230, 233 ; grove, v 210 
Nanda, daughter of the Bodhisatta, i 293; 

daughter of king Ekaraja, vi ,71 ; fat 
sister, i 292-294; queen of king Culanf, 
vi 224, 225, 229, 234, 235, 239, 240; 
a woman, see Joy 
Nandii, lake, vi 70 
Nanda-jat, (39), i 98 
Nandagopa, serving woman of Deva- 
gabbha, iv 60 

Nandaka, Preaching of, ii 268 
Nandamiila(-ka), cave in Himalayas, 
abode of paccekabuddhas, iii 157-159, 
190, 229, 230, 246, 259, 263, 281; 
iv 71-73, 216, 230, 233; v 128 
Nandana, grove in Indra’s heaven, ii 133; 

iii 294; v 80, 82, 245 ; vi 70, 120, 136, 
159, 201, 248 

Nandapapdita, man, ii 260 
Nandavati, brahmin, daughter of the 
Bodhisatta, i 293 

Nandisena, minister of king Assaka, 
iii 3-6 

Nandivisala, Great-Joy, bull, i. 71 
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Nandi visala-jat. (28), i 71; referred to, 
i 217; iu 99 

Nandiya, Jolly, Jollikin, monkey, ii 
140-142 

Nandiya, -miga, deer, iii 172-174 
Nandiyamiga-jat. (385), iii, 171; referred 
to, iv 164 

Naugallsa-jat. (123), i 271 
Nanguttha-jat, (144), > 307; referred to, 
i 90'; ii 20, 30 

Narada, brabmin ascetic, v 210, 211, 218, 
224, 242, 243, 245 ; vi 32, 33, 37, 114, 
121-123, 125, 292; younger brother 
of Kaladevala, iii 277-279; pupil of 
Sarabhahga, v 70, 71; son of ascetic 
Kassapa, iv 139 ; king, iv 226 ; minister 
of king of Benares, iii 95 
Naradeva, goblin, vi 194 
Naraka, abyss of blazing coals, vi 61 
Nari grove, v 80 

Natakuvera, musician, iii 61; v 226 
Nathaputta, Nataputta, one of the six 
heretics, i 1, 130; ii 182, 183; iii 84; 
v 126 

Nature myth, iv 51, 180 
Nautch girls, see Dancing 
Navel of the earth, Bo-tree, iv 146 
Necessary things, see Eeguisites 
Necklace of thread question, vi 161; 
referred to as all-embracing question, 
i 254 

Nectar, Ambrosia, Elixir of immortality, 
iii 294; iv 237, 242; v 177, 258; 
ambrosial food, iii 211; v 212-216, 
276; vi 35; fruit, iii 292; twelve evil 
things destroyed by eating, v 212 ; lotus 
nectar, v 263 ; ambrosial neotar, i 232 
Needle-case of bamboo, i 54 
Nemi, king, see Nimi 
Nemindhara, mountain, vi 66 
Nemy-jat., see Nimi-jat. 

Neraiijara, river, iv 246 
Nerbudda, river, ii 237; iv 246 
Neru, sec Sineru 

Neru-jat. (379), hi 159; referred to, v 226 
Nerves of taste, seven thousand, v 162, 
248 

Nest-basket, ii 248, 250; iii 196 
Nidana-Eatha, referred to, i 30 
Nigautba Nathaputta, see Nathaputta 
Night-festival of Kattika, see Kattika 
Night-watches, three, i 113; service of 
brethren, ii 7 

Nigrodha-jat. (445), iv 22; referred to, 
iii 173; v 128 

Nigrodhakumara, Master Banyan, sup- 
posititious child, iv 24 
Nigrodhamiga-jat, (12), i 36; referred to, 
146. 

Nllavannakusamala sea, green in colour, 
where emeralds are found, iv 89 
Nillya, hunter, iii 204 
Nimi, Nemi, king of Mithila, i 31, 32; 
iii 230; vi 64 if., 68 


Nimi-kumara, prince Hoop, vi 5A See 
Nimi, king 

Nimi-jat. (541), vi 53 ; referred to, v 247 ; 

referred to as Nemy, i 32 
Nine ways in which a woman incurs 
blame, v 232 

Nineteen Problems, vi 172 
Ninth day’s sacrifice after birth, see Birth 
Nirvana, Arahatship, Supreme Fruit, 
Extinction, Release, Sainthood, i 3, 
8, 11, 14-18, 30, 37, 38, 63, 65, 106, 
107, 191, 214, 232, 242, 262; ii 9, 17, 

78, 139, 230, 282; iii 10, 13, 24, 191, 
260, 264, 271; iv 75, 83, 111, 140, 142, 
151, 189, 190, ■ 216, 280, 298; v 31, 66, 

79, 130, 134, 245, 246, 278; -vi 64, 
248; all castes can win, iv 191; 
obtained by goat, i 52; everlasting, 
ii 26, 91; iii 130, 214, 282; v 245, 
263 ; obtained by meditation on 
Buddha, the Law,- the Order, i 3; 
by walking by truth, i 8; only one, 
ii 184; those who dwell in, iv 112; 
uttermost verge of existence, iv 215.; 
parinibbana, vi 19 

Noble, iv 92, i.e. Khattiya, q.u. ; states, 
see Excellences ; story of the six young 
nobles {chakhattiya-hhw^am), Anu- 
ruddha, Bhaddiya, Anauda, Bhagu, 
Kimbila, Devadatta, converted by 
Buddha, referred to, i 32, and said 
to be related in Khandahala-jataka 
i (542); this is not the same as the 
I Six Princes section, vi 302 
'Noose for trapping, iv 258, 259, 261, 265 
of horsehair, v 191 

North-country, The (Uttarapatha), i 22, 
193, 203, 207, 240, 260, 263, 274, 317; 
iv 60 

Northern brahmin, i 33 ; ii 57, 299 j sect, 
vi 21 

North-west country, The, i 178, 216 
Nothingness of things, see Impermanence 
Novice, co-resident with elder, i 98, 167 ; 
ii 186; iii 47, 130, 140, 236, 276; 
admitted to the Order, i 15, 16 
Nude ascetic, see Ascetic 
Nunole, see Uncle 

Nurses, Lucky marks of, vi 251 ; qualities 
of, vi 2 

Nyctalops (moonblind), iv 267 
Nymphs, ii 175, 177; iii 61, 63; v 254, 
255; vi 133; dove’s foot, ii 64; 
daughter of the gods falls in love 
with a man, i 110 ; ii 39, 176 

Oath, Form of, iii 91 ; iv 201 ; Buddhist, 
iv 196; khattiya, v 262; oath-taking 
a disgrace, iii 90 

Obeisance in ten directions, vi 121 
Obligations, Thirteen, see Dhuta 
Ocean, Western, iii 50 
Oenus, Story of, parallel, i 189 
Odour, fromthebody, iii 272; of a saint, v74 
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Offering, see Sacrifice 
Offering, Water of, aee Gift 
Officers, Superior, origin of the race, 
iii 166 

Ogre, i 109, 144, 228, 313; converted, 

i 139; corpse-eating, i 131; have no 
shadow and no fear, v 18; magic 
power, i 131, 234; man-eating, i 137; 
rakkhasa, iii 97; village, i 233. See 
nfso Demon, Goblin, Spirit, Yakkha 

Ogress, i 233, 235; carries off children, 
v 11 ; in shape of a goat, i 110 ; of a 
monster, i 56 

Oil on the waters, vi 246 ; on the fire, iv 55 
Okkaka, king in Kusavati, v 141, 142, 
145-147, 160; the same as Ikshvaku, 

ii 299 

Old age, Jara, huntsman, iv 57 
Omens, iv 295; v 236; vi 287; from 
blazing of weapons, iii 277; v 66; 
from bull fight, iii 4; from dreams, 
see Dreams; from jar of water, v 73; 
from piece of cloth, i 216; from red 
rug for seat, v 127; from seeing a 
can^ala, iv 236, 246 ; of sight, hearing, 
touch, iv 46, 47, 236; skill in, i 161; 

iii 81; vi 4, 246; signs for site of a 
city, iii 275 ; of sneezing, see Sneezing; 
from stars, see Stars ; thirty-eight, 

iv 47; treatise on (Sutta-nipata, ii 4), 
iv 46. See also Luck, Marks, Stars 

Omniscience of the Buddha, ii 268; iv 
182; V 264; vi 114; of a Buddha, 
iv 207; V 82, 86, 270 ; of a Bodhisatta, 
iii 87, 245; iv 160, 161, 216; vi 161, 
246, 283; eye of, iv 264; tusks of, i 
/ 176; v 29 

./ Ordeal of fire, i 166 

Order, The, iv 22; stages of initiation, 

i 9 note; ii 230, 298; in 121; iv 112; 
entered in old age, i 811 ; formula of 
initiation, i 15; meditation on, i 3; 
permission of parents required for 
admission, vi 38; their permission 
obtained by fasting, i 44 

Osadha Eumara, see Mahosadha 
Oudh, modern name of Saketa (f), iii 172 
Outcast, see Oan^ala 
Over-thoughtful, name of fish, i 266 
Over-Treasurer, Dttarasetthi, i 261, 262 
Owl attacked by crows, ii 146; chosen 
king of birds, ii 242; clan (kosiya), 

ii 176 ; iv 176 

Pabbata, sage, iii 277; v 70, 71, 79; 
vi 292 

Pabbatfipatthara-jat. (196), ii 88 
Pabhavati, daughter of the king of Madda, 
V 146-148, 150-163, 166-158, 160-164 
Paocaya, elephant, vi 261 
Paocekabodhi, see Paooeka-buddhahood 
Paoceka Bodhisatta, iv 216 
Paooeka-buddha, i 101 note, 103, 104, 217, 
233, 289; ii 67, 137, 139, 281, 282; 


ui 167, 166, 187, 190, 229, 230, 246, 
246, 267, 259, 263, 270, 280; iv 9, 10, 
12, 71-76, 200, 201, 207-209, 216, 231, 
233, 234, 242 ; v 20, 22, 24, 29, 30, 
128, 130, 131, 134, 149, 236, 287; 
vi 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 116, 166, 270 
Pacoeka-buddhahood, iii 167, 214, 228; 

iv 62 

Pacittiya offence, i 48 
Padakusalamanava-jat. (432), iii 298 
Padanjali, prince, ii 183 
Padanjali-jat. (247), ii 183 
Paduma, prince, son of Brahmadatta, 

ii 81; iv 117 
Paduma-jat. (261), ii 222 
Padumuttara, the Buddha, i 38, 248 
Paintings, vi 169, 228 

Pajapati, god, iii 120; v 218; vi 292 
Pajjunna, the god, i 90, 183, 184; iv 51 
Faka geese, golden, v 188, 189 
Pakudha Kaccayana, Kaccana, heretic i 1 ; 

V 126. See also Eaooana, Kakhuda 
Palace of Flowers of king Sutasoma, v 97 ; 
phantom, v 2 ; with one column, iv 96 ; 
three for the three seasons, vi 140; of 
Truth, i 231; of Victory, Sakka’s, see 
Sudhamma, Vejayanta 
Palasa, tree, «ee Butea 
Pala?a-jat. (807), iU 15 
Pala4a-jat. (870), iii 137 ; referred to, 

iii 289 

Pa(ayi-jat. (229), ii 151 
Pali language, Verses in, taught by the 
Bodhisatta, vi 177 

Palm-leaf, to frighten goblins, iv 305 ; as 
ear«ornament, iii 267; palm-grove of 
Sudassana, i 281 

Palobhana sutta, unknown, i 288 
Panada, the great, legendary king, ii 230, 
231 

Panaka, plant not found in lake Ohaddanta, 

v 20 

Panavadha-jat., see Ayacitabbatta-jat. 
Panoagaru-jat. (182), i 288 
Panoala, king, iv 248, 268; v 11, 13, 64- 
58 ; vi 78, 137, 203 ; Uttara (Northern) 
Pafioala, kingdom, ii 149, 150; iii 52, 
63, 230, 275; iv 246, 268, 276, 278; 

V 11, 84; vi 198, 199, 207, 210, 214, 
219, 289, 240 

Panoalacan^Ci, brahmin youth, v 226, 231 ; 
chaplain of king Ean(|.ari, v 234, 236; 
son of king Oujani,' vi 224, 230, 238 
Pancalaoan^i, wife of king Oulani, vi 210, 
211,224, 246 

Panoapandita-jat. (608), iv 293; given as 
the question of the five wise men, 

vi 192 

Pafioapapa, ugly girl, v 236, 287 ; marries 
king Baka, V 289 

Pafioasikha, gandhabba, iii 147; iv 40; 

V 203, 206-209, 218 

Paficat!, king Esukfiri’s queen, iv 301 
Pancavudha-jat. (66), i 187 
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Paficuposatha-jat. (490), iv 205 
Pandanus odoratissimus, iv 299 
Pan(Jara{-ka), snake-king (naga), v 42-47 
Pandara-jat. (518), v 42 ; referred to, vi 93, 
197 

Pan^araka, (Yellow) hill, iv 273 
Pandava, king Sanaa’s horse of state, ii 67 
Pan^n, king, v 226, 227 
Pan^u princes. Five, husbands of Drau- 
'padi, V 227 note 

Panduka, one of the six heretics, ii 264 
Pan^ukanna, Yellow-ear, juggler, iv 204 
Paniya-jftt. (459), iv 71; c/. Panna-jat. ; 

referred to, iii 12, 137, 228, 239 
Panna-jat. referred to, iii 137, 239; un- 
known, but cf. Paniya-jat. (469), iv 71 
Pannalakkhanadevi, lady, iii 260 
Pannika-jat. (102), i 244; referred to, 

ii 126 

Parable, bull leading straight, v 114; 
chariot and charioteer (body and 
mind), vi 125; crow and carcase, 

V 131; crystal pool and the law, 

iii 183; monkey-skin, v 121; old age, 

iv 57; peak and rafters, iii 197; 
precipices, poison, mud, serpents, iv 
138, 139; renouncing the world, iii 
231 ; ship overladen, vi 119 ; the 
Strong Men (Balhadhamma Suttanta), 
iv 132; tree of wisdom and virtues, 
vi 163 ; virtuous monkey, iii 227 ; wolf 
in sheep’s skin, v 124 

Parallels and folktale elements. Aesop : 
ass in the lion’s skin, ii 76; calf and 
ox, ii 285 ; fox and the crow, ii 299, 
800; goose with the golden eggs, 

i 294 ; monkey and cats, iii 205 ; wolf 
and crane, iii 17 ; wolf and lamb, iii 
285; al^ t^v ixdxa-ipay (Zenobius), iv 
153, 159; Arabian Nights, iii 174; 
beauty and the beast (Oupid and 
Psyche), v 141; bridge of Arta, iv 166; 
bridge in Cos, iv 155 ; Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s tale, i 124; Oophetua and 
the beggar maid, i 27, 28; iii 246; 
iv 93, 271; yi 217; Danae, iv 60; 
elephants {fj,^ iirl Kfnjpdm oipetp, 
Hesiod), ii 15; Elijah and Baal, iv 
182; grateful beasts, i 296; ii 14, 35; 
Grimm’s Tales (29), U 207; (86, 64), 

ii 69; patient Griaelda, vi 182; hero’s 
tasks, ii 131; Highland king’s judg- 
ment seat, iv 6 ; Hippoclides (Hdt. 
vi 129), i 84; Hippolytus and Phaedra, 
iv 117 (see also Potiphar’s wife); 
Housse Partie, iv 27 ; Ivanhoe, v 67 ; 
Japanese variant, ii 110; jessamine 
bride, see Oophetua; Jonah, iv 2, 10; 
Kalevala, ii 1 ; Ocnus (Pausan. x 29), 

i 189 ; ordeal of fire avoided, i 165 ; 
Passionate Pilgrim, v 102; person 
divided with a sword without knowing 
it, iv 94; St Peter walking on the sea, 

ii 77; prince who could not laugh, 


iv 205 ; prince falls in love with a lady 
whose wreath he finds, iv 144 ; princess 
hard to please, vi 24 ; Potiphar’s wife 
and Joseph, i 265; iv 117 (see also 
Hippolytus) ; Puran Mai, iv 117 ; 
Bama and Sita, iv 78; Bishyairihga 
(Bamay.), v 80; Bup (or Sit)' and 
Basant, iv 117 ; Eussian variants, 
ii 110 ; iv p. xiii ; sacrifice on building 
a bridge, iv 166; ^akuntala, i 28; 
Saturn and his children, i 144 ; iii 82 ; 
vi 120 ; shield, two sides of, i 61 ; 
Solomon’s judgment, vi 163 ; soul and 
charioteer (Plato, Phileb.), vi 125; 
Theseus and his father’s sword and 
sandals, iv 144; Ulysses’ wanderings, 
i 111. See also references to the Folk- 
Lore Journal in Index of authors 
Paranimmita heaven, see Heaven 
Parantapa, king’s attendant, iii 250-252 
Parantapa-jat. (416), iii 249 
Parasariya, brahmin teacher, ii 142 
Parasol, White, see Umbrella 
Parentage, Double (real and putative), 

v 225; tokens of, iv 144, 190 
Parents, care of, ii 34; iv 267, 260; v 11, 

13, 164, 278; vi 38; devolves on the 
eldest son, v 165, 171, 172, 176 ; called 
Brahma, v 174 ; children not to sit 
down at meals with them, i 276; value 
of, vi 171 ; virtues praised by Buddha, 

vi 89; best friends, i 16; inviolate, 
V 278. See also Parricide 

Pari, Parika, daughter of hunter chief, 
vi 40-42, 49 
Pariah, see Oandala 

Paribhindana-katha, story of calumny, 
vi 197 

Parichatta, heavenly tree, vi 136 
Parileyya, born as elephant, iv 197 
Parileyyaka, forest, iii 291 
Parinibbana, «ee Nirvana 
Parjanya, see Pajjunna 
Park question, vi 169 
Parosahassa-jat. (99), i 240; referred to, 

i 243 

Parosata-jat. (101), i 243 

Parricide, ii 164, 275; iv 28; v 135; 

punished in hell, iv 30; v 138; vi 6() 
Parrot, carrier, vi 199; eaves-dropping, 
vi 198; preaches the law, Iv 178; 
supports its parents, iv 176 ; of the 
vessa caste, vi 215 

Partridge, The learned, iii 320; chosen 
by the animals as oldest, i 94 
Pasenadi, King of Kosala, i 38; ii 200; 

iii 243 ; builds a monastery at Jetavana, 

ii 11; defeated by Ajatasattu, ii 275; 

iv 216 ; dreams interpreted, i 187-194 ; 

iii 29; marries a beggarmaid, iii 13; 

iv 271 

Passing through the air, see Air 
Passion, To quench, iv 55; passion-tost 
brother, see Brother 
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Past deed, nee Karma 

Patacara, daughter of a Jain, iii 1 ; 

daughter of king Eiki, vi 248 
Patala, dancer, iii 301, 302 
Patapana, see Hell 

Paths (First, etc.), i 3, 8 note, 9, 12, 16, 
27, 32, 35, 76, 88, 90, 92, 93, 103; 

ii 9, 21, 31, 36, 38, 39, 42, 56, 58, 65, 
69, 77, 78, 80, 85, 94, 95, 97, 100, 110, 
118, 125, 126, 130, 144, 158, 159, 163, 
164, 188, 193, 196, 203, 218, 222, 226, 
229, 250, 260, 286, 290. 298, 303; 

iii 12, 22, 29, 87, 39, 42, 47, 62, 64, 
80, 104, 111, 125, 133, 148, 150, 159, 
160, 164, 165, 169, 177, 183, 186, 193, 
195, 196. 200, 203, 204, 210, 215, 217, 
256, 279, 284, 306, 311, 313, 316; iv 1, 
4, 18, 16, 22, 31, '35, 37, 39, 46, 47, 
57, 61, 70, 78, 82, 86, 105, 112, 154, 
.168, 178, 183, 197, 223, 226, 227, 309; 

V 5, 6, 19, 31, 84, 106, 115, 164, 174, 
177; vi 52, 248; fruit of, i 8 note, etc.; 
noble eightfold, i 8, 101; iii 316; iv 
200, see also Fastday vows; four, i 93; 
ii 34, 91, 98, 100, 205, 215; six paths 
to welfare, i 211 ; ten paths of right- 
doing, iv 32, 65; ten of evil-doing, 
i 127; iv 64, 65, 112; ten paths of 
kingly duty, see Virtues ; path of the 
brethren, iv 249; of holiness, iv 292; 
of peace, i 65. See also Command- 
ments 

Patience, Virtue of, v 75, 76 
Patikarama, near Vesali, i 229 
Patikolamba, cook, iv 268 
Patimokkha (Suttavibhahga) referred to, 
'i 140; iv 82 

Patuas of Orissa, leaf-wearers, iv 269 note 
Pavarana, see Eainy season 
Pavariya, king, v 239, 240 
Pavement, House of the golden (Kotisain- 
tharo), iii 12, 228, 239; iv 71 ‘ 

Pavilion, Prince of the, Mandavya, iv 238 
Payaga, bathing place by the Yamuna, 
vi 106 

Peacock preaches the Law, iv 211 ; exposes 
itself, 184; ivl31; spell of, ii 23 
Pedigree hounds, iv 272 
Peerless, Prince, Asadisa, ii 60 
Penance, diving, repeating texts, squat- 
ting, swinging, i 307; iii 155; iv 189; 
V 124; spike-bed, live forms of fire, 
i 307; iii 49, 155; iv 189 
Penapetes phoenicea, v 85 
Perfect states, see Excellences 
Perfection of knowledge, iv 86; of love, 
iii 182; of wisdom, iii 134, 210; v 31, 
116, 221; vi 126 

Perfections, perfect virtues, Ten {para- 
miyo), i 4, 65, 59, 89, 175, 301; iii 
182; iv 207 ; of the Bodhisatta, iv 266; 
vi 1, 2, 20; {abhinna), see Faculties 
Perfumed chamber, iii 12, 228, 290; iv 96, 
142; V 6, 178, 203, 220, 246 


Perfumes, of combined scents, vi 162 ; 

offered to the Buddha, i 2 ; c/. Odour 
Perishable Body, Formula of (Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, i 3), i 15 

Permanence, False doctrine of, iii 219 
Perseverance, see Brother, despondent 
Peta {ghost, ghoul, disembodied spirit, 
preta), subsequent existence as, i 106, 
228, 235 ; ii 67, 99 ; vi 78 ; existence 
as peta while still alive, iii 48 ; v 88; 
world, vi 55 

Peter (St) walking on the sea, parallel, 
ii 77 

Petty sins, see Sins 

Phaedra and Hippolytus, see Parallels 

Phala-jat. (64), i 136 

Phandana tree, see Butea 

Phandana-jat. (475), iv 129; referred to, 

v 220 

Phantom palace, v 2 
Pharusaka, garden of Indva, vi 136 
Philosopher’s stone, see Magic jewel 
Phusati, daughter of king Madda, vi 247, 
248, 306 

Phussa asterism, v 259, 260 
Phussadeva, elder, iv 304; vi 18 
Physicians, iv 107 ; brahmin, ii 160; 

vi 95; families of, i 168; iii 94; vi 42; 
try to cure leprosy, v 49; jaundice, 

ii 298 ; Jivaka, physician of Bimbisara, 
i 14 note ; unlawful calling for brethren, 
ii67; snake-doctor, see Snake. See also 
Medicine 

Piece of meat question, vi 160 
Pierced circle, trick in archery, v 68 
Pilgrimage, iv 112, 142; alms pilgrimage, 
see Alms 

Pilindiyavaccha, elder, iii 221 
Piliya, treasurer in Benares, i 286 
Piliyakkha, king of Benares, vi 43, 44, 
47, 48 

Pilotika, elder, vi 246 
Pin(Japathika-Tissa, see Tissa 
Pih^ola-bharadvaja, elder, iv 235 ; miracle 
of, iv 166 

Bingala, hunter, vi 117 

Pingala, female slave, iii 67 

Pingiya, family priest, iii 105-107 ; dog, 

iii 318 

Pingiyani, wife of Brahmadatta, sins with 
his slave, v 240 

Pinguttara, unlucky youth, vi 173; mar- 
ries the lucky daughter of his teacher, 
vil74 

Pinnacle-wood, of seasoned wood, i 79 
Pi^ca country, legends of cannibalism 
in, V 248 note 

Pit dug to trap an elephant, v 27 ; pit of 
sacrifice, see Sacrifice 
•Pitakas, Three, see Tipitaka 
Htha-jat. (337), in 78 
Piyadasi, Edict of, v 145 rrote 
Piyaketa, palace of Vidhura, vi 140 
Plassey tree, see Butea 
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Plate of gold inscribed, see Writing 
Platform hunter, 1 58 
Play on words, see Puns 
Plays, see Aotors 

Pleasures of sense, Five, ii 41; iii 280 
Plough of iron used as magical antidote, 
iv 63; ploughing festival, iv 104; 
vi 246 

Plutus, Hindu, see Kuvera, Vessavana 
Poa oynoBuroides, iv 89 
Poison, charms to extract, iv 20; of a 
frog, vi 104; poisoned arrows, i 138; 
vi 36 

Polajanaka, son of king Mahajanaka, 
vi 19-22 

Pole for carrying, vi 13 ; question, vi 166 
Polyandry, see Marriage 
Pongamia glabra, vi_269 
Poor and rich question, vi 179 
Popularity, Pour elements of, iii 280 
Porter’s head-pad, i 85 
Possession by a goblin, i 279, 280 ; iii 304; 
V 2S4; vi 194; women possest who 
have seen demons, vi 261 
Postures, Four, v 107; three, of a deer, 
i 49 

Potali, city in the Assaka country, ii 108; 
ill 2 

Potiphar’s wife, see Parallels 
Potter’s wheel, v 161; vi 188 
Potthapada, parrot, i 309; ii 93; iii 66, 
"66; vi 246 

Pottika, Pottiya, merchant’s son, iv 24 
Powers, Five (baldni), v 63; cf. Dasabala 
Poya days, see Fast-day 
Practices of a recluse, see Ascetic 
Prajapati, see Pajapati 
Prayer for a son, iv 200; v 164; prayer 
offered in the throes of death fulffUed, 
see Bebirth 

Precepts, see Commandments 
Precious things. Seven, see Gems; ninety- 
nine, V 65 

Predestination, see Heresy 
Preeminence, Five points of, iv 62 
Pregnancy, Ceremonies in (magical), ii 1 ; 

iii 267; iv 23, 203; v 144; vi 2; for 
seven years, i 242; feigned, i 236; 

iv 28, 116; longing of pregnant woman, 
i 142; iii 80, 88, 184; iv 23, 94, 211, 
268, 264; v 186; vi 130 

Prerogative of kings, see Bang 
Preta, see Peta 
Prettybeak, see Sumukha 
Previous Bnddbas, see Buddhas 
Price, set on children, vi 297 ; seven things 
of, see Gems 

Priests, see Asoetios; the wicked six, see 
Heretics 

Princess hard to please, vi 24 ; to be out 
/ in seven pieces for seven suitors, v 168 
Prisoners, General pardon of, iv 109 
Problems, Biddles, ii 122; iii 243, 244; 
vi 26, 176, 178, 180-188 j put to 


Anusissa, v 73, 75; to Ascetic, iv 139; 

V 31, 87 ; vi 116 ; to the Bodhisatta, 

iii 44, 209, 243, 244; v 36, 63, 72, 
75-78, 136; vi 87, 129, 189, 160-172, 
179, 187; to Buddha, i 211; v 176; 
to Jambuka, v 63 ; to Kundalini, v 62; 
to Sariputta, i 292; ii 7; iii 2; iv 168, 
169; to Vessantara, v 61; in folk-tales, 
ii 207 note, 209; of Gamani-oanda, 
ii 213; put by the goddess of the 
umbrella, vi 187 (iii 101, 130); of door, 
ii 163; of friend and foe, iv 122; of 
head of the square bed, vi 24; of 
householder’s life, vi 139; of omens, 

iv 47-49; seven put to Sarabhahga, 

V 72 ; of service of truth, v 86 ; of time, 

ii 181 ; of water-demon, v 42; vi 241 ; 
when does cold appear, i 60 ; nineteen, 
answered by Mahosadha, piece of meat, 
cattle, necklace of thread (called all- 
embracing, i 254), cotton thread, son, 
black ball, chariot, pole, head, snake, 
cock, gem, calving, boiled rice, sand, 
tank, park, ass (referred to, i 264), 
lake, vi 160-172 ; other questions 
answered by Mahosadha : chamaeleon, 
vi 173; good and bad luck, v 173; 
goat and dog (Men^aka), iv 116; 
vi 176; poor and rich, vi 179; secret 
path (called of Queen Amara, i 264), 
vi 188 ; fire-fly question (of the goddess 
of the umbrella), vi 187 (iii 101, 180) ; 
wisdom (bhuri-panha, iv 46), vi 188; 
wise man’s question (problem of the 
five sages, v 45), vi 197 

Profession of Goodness, see Act of Truth 

Prognostication, see Fortune - telling, 
Marks, Omens, Stars 

Properties of existing things, see Qualities 

Prostitute, see Courtesan 

Prostration with five contacts (five rests), 

iii 280; iv 231; v 274; vi 302; with 
seven contacts, of an elephant, iii 275 

Proverbs, ii 122; iv 190; v 35, 62, 164, 
232, 248 ; vi 26, 31 ; birds of a feather, 
ii 22; blow a firefly, milk a horn, 
vi 187; to catch wind with a net, 

V 164, 241, 243 ; crane’s sleep, ii 162 ; 
oocoanut found by a dog, v 204: 
crocodile in a tea-cup, iv 103; foot- 
prints all lead down, i 65 ; horn on 
the forehead, iii 257; leaving venison 
to pursue a lizard, v 84; one good 
turn deserves another, ii 19, 35; iii 6; 
snake in the ear and not know it, 
i 187; outstaying a welcome, ii 20; 
penny wise and pound foolish, ii 62; 
right the high road, v 137; stand in 
the house and not find the granary, 

iv 169 ; seeing crocodiles in a drop of 
water, i 92; concerning thunder, ii237 

Prudent things, Ten, iv 110 

Pterospermum acerifolium, ii 18; iv 210, 
274; V 164; vi 259 
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Pubbarama, place, ii 305 
Pucimanda-jat. (311), iii 22 
Pukka(,;a caste, see. Pukkusa 
Pukkusa, counsellor of king Maddava, 
iii 208; youth, iv 112; sage, 156 fif., 
246; caste, iv 127, 191 
Pun, i 321; iii 143, 154, 173; iv 160; 

V 110, 254, 260 ; vi 27, 118, 169, 271 
Punabbasu, heretic, ii 264 
Punishment of criminals, vi 3; burial 
alive up to the neck, i 130; hands 
and feet amputated, vi 161; four 
states of, see Worlds. See also Im- 
paling, Torture 
Punna, elder, ii 260; iv 197 
Punna, maidservant, ii 291 
Punnaka, king, iv 113; yakkha general, 
Vi 126, 131-140 

Punnaka-jat., referred to, iv 9, 113, un- 
known, but cf. Vidhurapan^ita-jat. 
(545), vi 126 

Pufuialakkhana, wife of Anatbapin^ika, 
ii 279, 280 

Punnamukha, royal cuckoo, v 223-225, 
231, 233, 245; merchant, vi 72 
Punna-nadi-jat. (214), ii 121 
Pnnnapati-jat. (53), i 134 
Puppha, -ka, parrot, iv 268, 270 
Puppharatta-jat. (147), i 312; referred to, 
ii302 

Pupphavati, old name of Benares, iv 76; 
vi 69, 70, 76 

Puran Mai, Legend, parallel, iv 117 note 
Purana (Purana) Kassapa, one of the six 
heretics, i 1, 320; v 126, 134 
Purification, mouth washing, i 132 ; iii 47, 
64, 253; iv 11; v 252; vi 22; by re- 
birth, heresy, vi 117, 119; guilt washed 
away in river, vi 106 ; bath after an exe- 
cution, iii 252 ; v 118. See Scape-goat 
Puta-bhatta-jat. (223), ii 142; referred to, 
'iii 71 

Puta-dusaka-jat. (280), ii 266 
Puthujjana, king, vi 65 
Putimahsa, jackal, iii 317 
Ptitimahsa-jat. (437), iii 316 
Putranjiva Boxburghii, vi 275 
Pyre, see Cremation 

Pythagoras, i p. v ; Pythagorean rerpdyuvos, 

ii 184 note 

Quail’s note imitated, 1 85 
Qualities, four, for gainptting, ii 287; 
ten evil, see Depravities ; three of 
mundane things, iii 229, 270; iv 216 
Quarters of the sky, symbohoal meaning, 

iii 154; c/. Directions 
Questions, see Problems 

Quick, name of a dead man, i 238 

Race with the sun by geese, iv 183 
Eadha, parrot, i 309; ii 93; iii 66, 66 
Eadha-jat. (145), i 309; referred to, ii 92 
Eadha-jat. (198), ii 92 


Radiant realm, abhassara heaven, one of 
the Brahma heavens, i 291, 292; iii 
220; gods of, i 241; vi 32 
Raga (Lust), Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Bahandama Uppalavanna, Story in 
Buddhaghosa’s Parables, v 107 note 
Eahavatl, see Rathavati 
Bahu, Titan who swallows sun and moon, 
i 65, 139; iii 222, 229, 284; iv 209; 

V 18, 244, 263; vi 219, 228, 284 
Eahula, elder, son of Buddha, Sariputta 

his preceptor (upajjliayo), Moggallana 
his teacher (aeariyo), Ananda his 
uncle, i 48; ii 268; his earnestness, 
i 48; iii 43; renounces Devadafta, 
iv 99; visits his mother, ii 296; 
former births, i 32, 49, 50 ; ii 46, 48, 
76, 98, 188; iii 44, 111, 232; iv 22, 
187; v 19, 99, 134; vi 37, 80, 166, 
306; mother of, visited and praised 
by Buddha, iy 179; she enters the 
order, ii 268; cured of flatulence by 
Sariputta, ii 268, 295; her previous 
births, i 36. 232; ii 87, 98, 260, 272; 

iii 64, 87, 180, 200, 232, 239, 248, 271, 
282, 311; iv 16, 46, 70, 76, 82, 182, 
290; V 19, 99, 164; vi 87, 156. 306 

Rain prevented by ascetic’s virtue for 
three years, v 101 ; of coins from the 
sky, ii 218; of flowers, iv 231; v 66, 
72, 73, 79; rain-making by act of 
truth, i 183; ii 250, 251; by Buddha’s 
miracle, vi 247; Sakka makes, v 104; 
vi 301, 304; king as rain-maker, v 
100; vi 252; rain-song {megha-glta), 

i 183 

Rainy season, Lent, i 206, 256; ii 61, 199, 
229; iii 24, 94, 160, 294; iv 168; 
lasting five months, v 255 ; pavarana 
festival after the rainy season, i 73, 
91, 172; iii 160, 205; iv 168 
Rajagaha, city of Magadha, i 2, 14, 34, 
35. 36, 38, 42, 44, 49, 67, 77, 92, 196, 
198, 215, 216, 231, 269, 286, 304, 320; 

ii 38, 39, 138, 264; iii 22, 47, 48, 156, 
184, 221, 285; iv 28, 46, 96, 166, 175; 

V 65, 84, 127, 176; vi 120, 133, 246 
Rajavasati-khandam, vi 143 
Rajayatana wood (Buchanania latifolia?), 

iv 229 

Eajovada-jat. (151), ii 1; referred to, 
iv 232 

Rajovada-jat, (334), iii 78; referred to, 

V 54, 125 

Eakkhasa, see Ogre, Goblin 
Rakkhlta, ascetic, see Maharakkhita 
Bakkhita-kumara, brahmin, iv 47 
Rama, saved by his mother, v 16 ; Sita’s 
care for him, vi 288; parallel to the 
story, V 78 

Rama-pandita, prince, son of Dasaratha, 
iv 79’ 

Ramma, old name of Benares, iv 75; 
Rammaka, iv 77 
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Ransom paid to robbers, i 122 
Rapti, river, modern name of Aciravati, 
i 102, 249 

Rapture, see Ecstasy, Trance 

Ratana, see Treasures 

Rathakara, lake in Himalaya region, 

V 221 

Rathalatthi-jat. (332), iii 69; referred to, 
iii 103; iv 19, 279; vi 189 
Rathavatr, fairy, vi 217 
Rats, King of, i 283 
Ratthapala, elder, refuses food to obtain 
fiis parents’ consent to join the order, 
i44 

Rattle-ladle, novice, iii 47 

Ravana, demon-king of Ceylon, i 26 note 

Raven Hell, see Hell 

Rays emitted by Buddha, i 2 ; iii 244; 

V 6 ; six-coloured rays of a Buddha, 
i 18, 216, 314 ; iii 45 ; v 20, 22, 23, 
220, 221 ; Buddha emits rays of dark- 
ness, i 181; V 220; of light from a 
woman’s body, v 49, 146, 147 
Razor-adze for felling trees, iv 295 ; vi 220 ; 
razor-axe, magic, ii 70; razor-wheel 
of torture in hell, i 209, 246 ; iii 136 ; 
iv 1, 3 

Realm of gods, sense, etc,, see Heaven 
Rebirth, Five states of possible rebirth, 
i 229 ; in the four states of punish- 
ment (hell, animal, peta, goblin), see 
Worlds ; in heaven, i 32, 34, 63, 81, 
94, etc, ; in hell, i 2, 27, 87, 109, 221, 
313, 816; ii 57; iii 257, 277, 295, 316; 
iv 42, 44, 98 ; v 41, 54, 69, 76, 81, 
131, 206, 209 ; vi 3, 11, 13 ; as animal, 
i 81, etc. ; as ghost, see Peta; as goblin, 
see Goblin ; avoided by oonciliating 
Brahmins (heresy), vil07; determined 
by prayer or desire in the throes of 
death, i 295; ii 264; iv 52, 56, 282, 
304; iii 267; v 11, 22, 25, 109, 149; 
vi 127 ; circle of, v 263 ; due to con- 
cupiscence, i 212; fine customary signs 
of, vi 248 ; knowledge concealed by, 
i 4, 10, 12, 21, 24, 42, 60; iii 220; 
none for a Buddha, i 9 ; v 128, 131 ; 
purification by, vi 117, 119; recollec- 
tion of former births, see Birth; three 
thousand, i 167 

Bed garments, for mourning, iii 228; of 
ascetic, i 162 ; iv 116 ; vi 13, 41, 121 ; 
of king, vi 259 
Red, Little, ox, i 75 

Red Valley in the Himalayas, i 2 ; v 221,* 
224 

Redcoat, big and little, oxen, ii 285 
Refectory of the brethren, iv 91 
Refuges, Three, i 2, 101, 213; ii 4, 17, 
44, 205; iv 11, 112, 183, 221. See aUo 
Getns 

Regents, Four, sec Kings, the four Great 
Release from rebirth, see Nirvana 
Relics in shrines, iii 227, 260; iv 142 


Remembrance of former births, see Birtli, 
Rebirth 

Renu, king of Uttarapancala in Kuru, 
iv 275 

Renunciation, Great, of Buddha, i 30 ; 

ii 60 ; iii 156, 237 ; iv 75, 293, 304, 
309; V 99, 127, 134 ; vi 1, 19, 37; of 
the Bodhisatta i 171 ; iv 8, 303 ; y 86, 
98, 129; of elders, iv 304; of life by 
Ananda, iv 257, 264 

Repetition of texts, penance, iii 165 
Requisites (three robes, bowl, girdle, 
strainer, razor, needle), i 23 note, 95; 

iii 24, 25, 34 ; iv 9 ; v 70, 86, 90, 98, 
119; vi 13, 41 ; eight, i 318 ; iii 157, 
229 ; iv 215 ; four, i 179, 221 ; v 19 ; 
rules for use, i 221, 228 

Respect, Water of, see Gift 
Respite from punishment for seven days, 
i 110 ; iv 2 ; for a night, v 2 
Rest-house, i 15, 235 ; ii 170; iv 93; 
vi 151 

Rests, Five, see Prostration 

Return of the dead in a rebirth, iv 67 

Rice-culture, Methods of, iv 104 

Rich, poor girl so named, i 238 

Riddles, see Problems 

Right, Dhamma, a god, iv 64 

Right, Offering for the dead, iii 254 ; 

destroyed by lying, iii 274 
Right action, Ten ways of, see Paths 
Right feeling towards men, four forms, 
i 248 

Right side, Lying on, attitude of Buddha, 
i 18, 183; V 176; of the Bodhisatta, 
i 231; vi 24, 25 

Righteousness better than Vedas, iv 190 
Rightwise circuit (padnkkhiiiavi), a form 
of salutation by walking round a person 
and keeping the right side turned to- 
wards him, ii 83 ; iv 65, 216, 261 ; v83; 
vi 47, 272, 276, 302 ; procession round 
a city, iv 62, 82, 118, 224, 277, 305, 
306 ; vi 8, 67, 250, 302; spiral of conch 
used in king’s consecration, iv 220 
Ring as security, i 20 ; as token of father- 
hood, 128; iv 188; y 236, 253 
Ripening of sin, see Sin 
Rishi, see Sage 

Ritual of sacrifice, .vee Sacrifice 
River, goddess of, sec Spirit; of heaven, 
see Ganges, Heavenly ; of hell, Vetarani, 
see Hell 

/Rivers, Five great, ii 63; vi 101 
Robber, kills his companion who goes for 
food, i 123; scruples of, iv 72; village 
, of, iv 268 ; Bodhisatta as, ii 264 ; iii 39 
'^■Globes, two under, i 18, 24 ; one upper, 
i 24 ; of tlie brethren, necessaries, iii 24 ; 
for bathing, iv 198 ; red, of ascetic, see 
Red; rules about, ii 18 ; iii 205 ; yellow, 
iii 93; V 27, 28, 97, 98; vi 79; of Deva- 
datta, ii 138; of executioner, iii 27, 
118; robe-tailor, brother, i 96 
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Roc birds, see Garu^a 
Rohanta, deer and lake, iv 257 
Rohantamiga-jat. (501), iv 257;, referred 
to, iv 286; v 64, 115, 119; Burmese 
recension referred to, iv 262 
Rohineyya, courtier of king Vasudeva, 
iv 54 

Rohini, constellation, vi 296; river, i 181; 

iv 129 ; maid-servant, i 117, 118 
Rohini-jat. (45), i 117 
Roja the Mallian, ii 160, 161 ; legendary 
, prince, ii 216; iii 272 
Romaka-jat. (277), ii. 260; referred to, 

iii 56 

Root gives invisibility, v 12 
Rope of sand, problem, vi 168 
Rope-rubbing, snake-charm er’sterm,iv 284 
Roruva, city of Sovira, iii 280; hell, see 
Hell 

Rose-apple, see Eugenia 
Royal brothers, Ten, ii 237, see Slaves, ten 
Royal virtues, duties, rules, see Virtues 
Royalty, Five symbols of (sword, umbrella, 
diadem, slippers, fan, g.u.), iv 25, 80, 
95; V 136; vi 25 
Ruci, see Suruci 
Rueira-jat. (275), ii 250 
Ruhaka, chaplain, ii 79 
Ruhaka-jat. (191), ii 79 
Ruja, daughter of king Angati, vi 114, 
118, 119, 121, 126 

Rukkliadhamma-jat. (74), i 181 ; referred 
to i 25; V 219, 220 

Rules of the Order, see Vinaya ; Ten Royal, 
see Virtues 

Rup and Basant, legend, iv 117 note 
Riipabhava(-brahmaloka), see Form, World 
of 

Ruru-jat. (482), iv 161 

Russian unpublished variants, ii 110; 

iv Pi xiii 

Sabala, dog of hell, vi 124 
Sabbadatha, jackal, ii 169 
Sabbadatha-jat. (241), ii 168 
Babbadatta, king of Ramma, iv 75 
Sabbamitta, king in Sayatthi, v 7, 8 
Sabbasamharaka-panha-jat, (110), i 264 
(given in No. 546, ‘Necklace of thread’ 
vi 161) 

Sabbath, see Fast-day 
Sabbath vows, Eightfold, see Paths 
Sabhiya, ascetic converted by Buddha, vi 
156 

Sacca, Jain girl, iii 1 
Saccaka, Jain boy, iii 1; vi 246 
Saccamkira-jat. (73), i 177 ; referred to, iv 
164 

Soccatapavi, white nun, sins with gold- 
smith, V 225, 228 
Saccharurn Munja, ii 90 
Sacrifice to the dead, see Spirits; to gob- 
lins, ii 103 ; iv 72 ; to gods, i 126 ; to 

1; f iv 155 ; to Nagas 


or snakes, i 311 ; ii 103 ; to dead Bight, 

iii 254, 255; to fire-god, see Fire; to 
tope, i 108; iii 227; vi 37; to tree- 
spirit, i 127, 182, 253 , 255, 269; iii 
106; V 258; on account of noises in 
hell, iii 29, 30; of animals, see Ani- 
mals ; belongs to Brahmins, vi 107 ; at 
four cross-roads, i 187; fourfold, of every 
living creature, iii 29; vi 70; in foun- 
dation, iv 155; human, i 127 ; hi 105, 
106; iv 155; vi 70, 71, 274; of living 
things forbidden, i 128 ; iii 96, 307 ; 
incense, iii 227 ; iv 237 ; libations, see 
Soma ; lore of, vi 107 ; pit of, vi 73, 75, 

77, 235; pit surrounded by a fence, vi 
71 ; removes sin (a heresy), vi 96 ; ritual 
of, vi 111; under a vow forbidden by 
Buddha, i 53, 54; useless, vi 109, 114; 
sacrificial thread of brahmin, iv 140 

Sadhina, king in Mithila, iv 224 
Sadhina-jat. (494), iv 223; referred to, vi 
225 

Sadhuslla-jat. (200), ii 96 
Sagala, city in Madda, iv 144 ; v 145, 146, 
160; vi243; elder, i 206; iv 61 
Sagara, son of king Mahasagara, iv 60; 

legendary king, vi 55, 108 
Sagara-Brahmadatta, prince’s son, vi 82 
Sages, Seven, born in Brahma’s heaven, 
vi 65 

Sagga, minstrel of Garuda king, iii 124 
Sahadeva, one of the five husbands of 
Kanha, v 225, 226 

Saham'pati, chief of the Brahma heaven, 

iv 164 

Sainthood, see Nirvana 
Saints, Arahats, i 17, 32, 90, 93, 106-109; 
iv 169; Mount of, Isigili, v 65; world 
of, V 246 

Saketa, city (Oudh?), i 166; ii 162; iii 
172, 173; V 7; Brahmin, ii 162 
Saketa-jat. (68), i 166 ; referred to, ii 162 
Saketa-jat. (237), ii 162; referred to, i 167 ; 
ii 67 

Sakha-knmara, Branch, merchant’s son, 
iv 24 

Sakiya clan, see Sakya 
Sakka, king of the heaven of the Thirty- 
three, i 26, 77, 102, 171, 182, 198, 201; 
ii 70, 133, 150, 151, 175, 177, 231, 260, 
294, 295, 307, 308; hi 3, 5, 86, 91, 110, 
140, 145, 161, 166, 174, 177, 189, 193, 
235, 236, 247, 294; iv 7, 8, 40, 41, 43, 
44, 67, 68, 112, 114, 115, 152, 172-174, 
194, 196, 201, 204, 255, 266, 282, 295, 
303, 809; v 18, 29, 62, 61, 69, 70, 78- 

78, 82, 84, 98, 101, 104, 138, 142, 144, 
145, 167, 162, 163, 166, 167, 203, 208, 
209, 264, 258, 279; vi 2, 10, 17, 28, 62, 
55, 67, 65, 67, 68, 79, 88, 89, 91, 120, 
128, 130, 157, 167, 194, 246, 251, 270, 
306 ; assumes human form, i 198 ; ii 99, 
134, 149, 259 ; iii 36 ; iv 151, 251 ; v 18, 
143, 206,207; vi 165, 166; chapter of, 
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yi 292-295; chariot of, i 80; ii 176; 
iv 224 ; vi 56 ; charioteer of, see Matali; 
conversion of, vi 156; crushes the 
Asuras, i 80-82; ii 237; iii 163; iv 
219 ; elephant of, see Bravana ; erects 
a hermitage, vi 17; expounds evils of 
strong drink, v 8-11 ; .four daughters 
of, V 210-218 ; general of, vi 108 ; grants 
boons, see Boons; handmaids of, i 81; 
heaven of, see Heaven; hound of, iv 
113; hundred-eyed, iv 202; ident^ed 
with Bight, iii 266 ; inquires of Buddha 
as to omens, iv 47 ; makes the Asuras 
drunk, i 80 ; palace of, see Sudhamma, 
Yejayanta; teaches a lesson to the 
greedy, iv 106 ; tests virtue, iv 261 ; 
thirty-six Sakkas,ii217 ; throne, yellow- 
stone, ii 63; iv 168; v 72, 206; throne 
becomes hot through a mortal’s virtue, 

i 170, 183; ii 87, 132, 174; iii 36, 86, 
97, 109; iv 6, 117, 160, 182, 203, 264; 
V 60, 142 ; vi 1, 9, 41, 54, 304; causes 
of, iv 6; his abode shaken, ii 269; iii 
292, 307; iv4, 193, 200; v 60, 80, 100; 
vi 20; called Indra, i 289; iii 97, 219, 
307, 308; .iv85, 195, 219, 263; v 18, 
80, 82, 88, 115, 126, 140, 170, 216-218, 
276; vi 52, 67, 104, 260, 292; Butea 
shoot, Indra’s right arm, vi 111 ; slayer 
of Vatra, v 80; thunderbolt of, i 28, 
130, 201, 314; ii 100; v 51; statues 
adorn the gateway of heaven, vi 66; 
called Maghavan, iv 262 ; v 74 ; called 
Sujampati, iv 262, 255; v 74; vi 249; 
called Vasava, iv 161, 178, 196, 197, 
226; V 83; vi 67, 249, 255 

Sakka clan, see Sakya 
Sakka (Mahanama), see Mahanama, Sakya 
prince 

Bakkadattiya, ascetic, iii 277 
Saku|a, king of Mahimsaka, v 178, 183, 
186 

Sakuna-jat. (36), i 91 
Sakunagghi-jat. (168), ii 40 
Sakunovada-sutta, unknown, ii 40 
^akuntala, parallel, see Parallels 
Sakya clan (Sakiya, Sakka), ii 301 ; iii 206 ; 
iv 99, 263, 267 ; vi 246 ; ascetics of, iv 
167 ; feud with Koliyas, v 219-221 ; five 
hundred converted, ii 267 ; massacred 
by Vi^udhaba, iv96 iprinceof (Buddha), 

ii 11, 283; the six princes converted, i 
32 ; refuse to intermarry with Koaalas, 
iv 91-96 ; renounce Bevadatta, iv 99 

Sal tree worshipped, iv 97 
S&laka*iat. (249), ii 186; referred to, iii 
130 

Salikedara-jat. (484), iv 176; referred to, 

. . ii'. 7 , ■ " 

Salindiya, village of brahmins near Raja- 
gaha, iii 184;'iv 176 
Salissara, sage, iii 277, 279; pupil of 
Jotip^a, V 70, 79 
SSlittaka-jat. (107), 1 249 


Saliya, ox, v 6o 

Saliya-jat. (367), iii 133; referred to, iii 
134 

Salt, how it came in the sea, vi 108, 111 
Salt water for purifying the mouth, vi 22. 

See Purification 
Saluka, pig, ii 286 

Saluka-jat. (286), ii 286; referred to, i 76 
Salutation by joining hands, vi 79; with 
five contacts, see Prostration 
Salvation not won by ascetism alone, iv 

242 

Sama, the black, king of Benares, U 67 ; 
one of the dogs of hell, vi 124; Su- 
vannasama, son of Dukulaka, vi 4^52 ; 
restored to life fay act of truth, vi 47 
Sama, courtesan, iii 40, 42 
Sama-jat. (540), vi 88 ; referred to, ii 34 ; 

iii 201; iv 68, 175; V 11, 164 
Samana, see Ascetic; the great (Buddha), 

vi 114 

Samana and Samani, daughters of king 
Kiki, vi 248 

Samannaphala Sutta (Digha Nikaya, 2), i 
820 

Sambhava, brother of Sanjaya, v 34-37 
Sambhava-jat. (515), v 31 
Sambhuta, candala, incarnation of Ananda, 

iv 244 

Sambula, wife of the viceroy Sotthisena, 

v 48-68 

Sambula-jat. (619), v 48; referred to, v 

243 

Samgamavacara-jat. (182), ii 63 ; referred 
to, iv 140 

Samghadasi, daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
Samiddhi, Qoodluck, elder, ii 39 
Samiddhi-jat. (167), ii 39 
Samkappa-jat. (251), 11 189 
Saihkassa, city, i 73, 291, 292; iv 168 
Samkhadhamana-jat. (60), i 147 
Samkhapala, Naga king, v 84, 86, 88, 91; 

king of Ekabala, vi 198; lake, v 84 
Saihkhapala-jat. (524), v84; referred to, 
iv 283; vi 161 

Samkhassetthi, Millionaire, treasurer, i 
286 

Samkieca, sou of family priest, ascetic, v 
135-137, 140 

Samkioca-jat. (630), v 134 ; referred to, v 
10, 198, 245; vi 67 

Sammilla-bhaBinl, beautiful maiden, iii 63, 
64; epithet at iv 13 

Sammodamana-jat. (33), i 86 ; referred to, 
V 220 

Sampunnamukha, see Punnamukha, royal 
cuckoo 

Samudda, ascetic, vi 55 
Samudda-jat. (296), ii 301 
Samuddaja, prince’s daughter, vi 82 
Samuddavanija-jat. (466), iv 98 ; referred 
to, i 34 ■ 

Samuddavijaya, wife of king Bharata, iii 
280 
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Samugga-jat. (436), iii 313; referred to, v 
244 

Sam vara, prince, youngest son of Brahma- 
datta, iv 83; demon, v 244 
Samvara-jat. (462), iv 82 ; referred to, i 29 ; 

ii 13 

Samyama, king of Benares, v 186, 193, 
196, 202 

Samyutta Commentary mentioned, v 21 
Sanchi Tope, ii p. xx, 60 
Sanctuary lake for birds, v 187, 188 
Sand question, vi 168 
Sandal- wood bowl. Story of, iv 166 ; powder 
sprinkled on a king, iv 133 
Sandhibheda-jat. (349), iii 99 ; referred to, 

iii 126 

Sangabavatthu, see Conciliation 
Sangbabbedaka-Jat., referred to, iii 139 
Sangbata, see Hell 

Sanjaya, gardener of king Brabmadatta, i 
45 ; king of Sivi, vi 247, 299, 305 ; son 
of Yidbura, sage, v 34, 35, 37 
Sanjaya Belatthi-putta, one of the six 
heretics, i i, 320 

Sanjiva, brahmin, learns the spell of raising 
the dead to life, i 321 ; hell, see Hell 
Sanjiva-jat. (150), i 319 
Sankba, brahmin, iv 9 
Sahkha-jat. j(442), iv 9 
Sankhapala-jat., see Samkhapala-jat. 
Santhava-iat. (162), ii 29 
Sarabhamiga-jat. (483), iv 166 ; referred to, 
i 73, 274; vi 28, 246 
Sarabhahga, sage, iii 277-279; v 72-75, 
79; identified with Jotipala, v 72 
Sarabhahga- jat. (522), v 64; referred to, i 
240; V 137 
Sarambha, ox, i 217 
Sarambha-jat. (88), i 217 
Sariputta, elder, one of the two chief 
disciples, i 63, 94, 98, 177, 181, 194, 
271, 305; ii 4, 17, 26, 27, 34, 36, 74, 
78, 103, 107, 110, 119, 138, 142, 199, 
203, 206, 246, 260, 262, 272, 297; iii 1, 
5, 13, 22, 23, 29, 32, 84, 60, 96, 114, 
126, 127, 156, 174, 177, 210, 215, 241, 
260, 279, 309, 323 ; iv 22, 35, 44, 49, 
57, 61, 86, 104, 121, 136, 142, 168, 174, 
197, 210, 223, 234, 263, 267, 280, 290, 
304; v 19, 37, 48, 64, 79, 91, 99, 115, 
174, 186, 202, 218, 245, 279 ; vi 18, 37, 
80, 113, 126, 156, 246, 305; called 
Captain (commander) of the Paitb, i 
35, 48, 64, 106, 107, 240, 242, 291 ; ii 
7, 64, 112, 138, 200, 268, 295; iii 113, 
121; iv 95, 116, 166, 169, 232, 253; 
admits a novice, i 106 ; answers ques- 
tions, i 291 ; ii 7, 73 ; iii 2 ; iv 169 ; asks 
to be allowed to meet the attack of 
Nalagiri instead of Buddha, v 176; 
born at Nalagamaka, i 230; v 6^66; 
converts Devadatta’s disciples, i 36, 
305 ; cures Bimbadevi, ii 267, 268, 297 ; 
death, i 230 ; v 64-66 ; eats food given 


by old woman, ii 200 ; explains how to 
get gain, ii 287 ; preceptor of Eahula, 

i 48; prescribes unsuitable theme for 
meditation, i 64 ; quarrel with Kokalika, 

ii 244, 246 ; iv 153 ; refuses to eat meal 
cakes, i 167; reports Sunakkhatta’s 
blasphemies, i 229 ; Wicked Six exclude 
him from lodging, i 92, 93 

Sasa-jat. (316), iii 34 ; referred to, i 56 ; iv 
55; V 18 

Satadhamma, brahmin, ii 57 
Satadhamma-jat. (57), ii 57 ; referred to, 

V 208 

Satagira, elder, iv 197 
Satapatta-jat. (279), ii 264 
Satodika, river near Surattha country, iii 
277; V 71 

Sattigumba, parrot, iv 268 
Sattigumba-jat. (503), iv 267 ; referred to, 

V 171; vi 48, 119 

Sattubhasta-jat. (402), iii 210 ; referred to, 

V 247 

Sattuka, robber, iii 261 
Saturn’s children, parallel, i 144 ; iii 82 ; 
vi 120 

Savata, throw with dice, vi 137 
Savatthi, city of Magadha, i 1, 2, 9, 12, 
23, 44, 69, 76, 92, 106, 116, 124, 136, 
140, 158, 161, 168, 183, 186, 206, 212, 
217, 220, 239, 244-246, 249, 262, 257, 
261, 273, 284, 292,- 294, 310, 314; ii 9, 
31, 44, 62, 65. 69, 65, 68, 91, 104, 127, 
138, 142, 161, 156, 168, 168, 178, 189, 
199, 206, 216, 229, 238, 236, 251, 262, 
264, 266, 268, 297 ; iii 1, 14, 20, 24, 29, 
88, 45, 49, 55, 78, 92, 103, 120, 180, 
186, 228, 241, 243, 253, 276, 291, 294, 
298, 309; iv 9, 87, 71, 78, 82, 91, 94, 
96, 99, 104, 106, 116, 124, 136, 142, 
148, 167, 169, 183, 198, 221; v 6, 20, 
107, 134, 141, 202, 219, 220; vi 38, 89, 
80; cook’s quarters in, iii 82 ; garland- 
makers of, iii 244; Lotus street and 
bazaar, ii 223 ; referred to in the tales, 
i 184; iii 76, 77, 112; v 7; vi 65 
Savitthaka, crow, ii 103 
Sayba, councillor of Brabmadatta, iit 21, 
22, 807 

Sayha-jat. (310), iii 20; referred to, iii 307 
Scalp-knot, see Hair 
Scape-goat for sin, v 71 ; how men act the 
scape-goait for a king’s sins, iv 280 
Scented wreaths, see Garlands 
Schismatics, see Heretios 
School, Charity, i 109. See Education 
Sciences, Eighteen, see Accomplishments 
Sea-sprite, see Spirit 
Seal, Private, i 276. See also Bing 
Seat, Low, for a disciple, ill 18 ; Stone, of 
ceremony, see Stone 
/Secret path question, vi 182 
Secrets, not to he revealed, v 45 ; vi 192 
Sectaries, see Heretics 
Seggu-jSt. (217), ii 126; referred to, i 245 
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Sekha, holy man who has not attained 
sainthood, iii 211 
Sela, legendary king, vi 65 
Sela, daughter of king Ekaraja, vi 76, 80 
Self-abstraction, Ecstatic, see Ecstasy 
Self-sacrifice, iv 251, 256 ; v 91 
Senaka, monkey, ii 64 ; king of Benares, 
iii 174, 176; brahmin, counsellor of 
king Maddava, iii 207, 209, 210 ; sage, 
instructor of king Vedeha, vi 166 ff. 
Seniority of brethren, i 21 note, 92-94 
Senses, Five pleasures of, ii 41 ; iii 230 ; 
six, V 266; subjugation of, Buddha’s 
discourse, iii 316; World (Heaven) of, 
see Heaven 
Sepanni-tree, i 67 
Seri, ffingdom of, i 12 
Serivan, The, hawker of Seri, i 12 
Serivanija-iat. (3), i 12 
Serpent, see Snake 
Seruma, island of Nagas, iii 124 
Service of Truth question, v 36 
Setaketu, pupil of the Bodhisatta, iii 154- 
156 

Setaketu-jat. (377), iii 153; referred to, iv 
188, 189 

Sevala plant, v 20, 250 
Seven, significant number, v 167 ; vi 200 ; 
child borne for seven years, seven days 
in birth, seven days old speaks of re- 
ligion, seven years old enters the order, 
3 i 242; gold-coloured things, v 187; 
seven days respite from punishment, i 
110 ; iv 2 ; gift of the seven hundreds 
by Vessantara, vi 256, 261; precious 
things, see Gems 

Seyya-jat. (282), ii 273; referred to, iii 
102; called Seyyarhsa, iii 9 
Shadow on the south never grows, iv 266; 
of a tree does not move, miracle of 
Buddha, vi 247 ; none cast by a goblin, 
vi 163 

Sharper, see Gaming 
Shaving the crown of the head, analogue 
of the tonsure, i 283 note 
Ship-building, vi 220; trading voyages, i 
20, 110; ii 90; iii 284; iv 10, 88; vi 
22; art of seamanship, iv 87; blind 
skipper, iv 88; ships on the Ganges, 
vi 220, 223, 229; raft, i 110; magic 
ship, iv 12 ; desert pilot, i 10 
Shoes of wood forbidden by Buddha, vi 
30 ; single-soled for the brethren, iii 63 
Shores robusta, ii 241; iv 273 
Shoulder bared as a mark of respect, v 217 
Shower of flowers, miraculous, see Eain 
Shrines in a wood, vi 90; Buddhist, for 
relics of the body, of wear, of memorial, 
iv 142; to a Bodhisatta, iii 227 
Sida, river in the north, vi 65; ocean, vi 
66 

Sidantara, country, vi 66 
Siddhattha, see Buddha 
Siege operations, vi 202 ft. 


Sieve, Life like water running through a, 
V 96 ; water-strainer, i 76, 77 
Sigala-jat. (113), i 255 
Sigala-jat. (142), 1 304 
Sigala-mt. (148), i 314; referred to, iv 205, 
206 

Sigala-jat. (152), ii 4; referred to, ii 218 
Signet ring, see Bing 
Signs that a person is in danger, iv 283; 
of falling from the faith, v 141 ; on the 
body, see Marks; of rebirth, see Ee- 
birth. See also Luck, Omens 
Siha-camma-jat. (189), ii 76; referred to, 
ii 45, 75 

Siha-kotthuka-jat, (188),u75; referred to, 
ii 45" 

Sihappapata lake in Himalayas, v 221 
Sihapura, city built where a maned lion 
was seen, iii 275 

Sihasenapati, gives food with meat in it to 
the brethren, ii 182 

Sikkhakama-jat,, see Tipallattha-miga-jat. 
Sllani, see Commandments, Paths; slla- 
khan4am, vi 97 
Silanisamsa-jat. (190), ii 77 
Silavanaga-jat, (72), i 174; referred to, 
269 

Silavatl, wife of king Okkaka, v 141-148, 
146 

Silavlmamsa-jat. (290), ii 292; referred to, 
i 216; iii 66, 128 

Sllavimamsa-jat. (830), iii 66; referred to, 
i 215; ii 292; iii 128 
S!lav!mamsa-jat. (362), iii 128; referred to, 

i 215; ii 292; iv 191 
Sllavimamsana-jat. (86), i 213 ; referred to, 

ii 292; iii 66, 128 

Silavimamsana-jat. (306), iii 12; referred 
to, ii 292 

Silk-cotton tree, see Bombax heptaphyllum 
Silurus boalis, fish, iv 46; vi 231 
Silver, in the Dadhimali ocean, iv 89; 
cave, ii 46; mountain in Himalayas, 
ii 63 

Simbali, lake on mount Meru, iii 60; vi 
127 ; grove, iii 61 
Simples in surgery, see Physicians 
Sin, of the Bodhisatta, ii 228, 266; five 
/ kinds, i 127; iv 5; v 186; ten, i 192, 
see also Commandments, Paths of evil- 
doing; four, ii 1; three modes of, v 9; 
no sin is petty, iv 71; of former birth 
bears fruit, v 66; vi 42; ripening of, 
vi 68 ; sin of causing schisms section, 
vi 68; transferred to another person, 
iv 230; V 71; ains of the brethren, see 
Brother; washed away in a river, vi 
105. See also Scape-goat 
Sindh horses, i 61, 63; ii 116, 233; iii 5; 
V 132; vi 14, 116, 171, 261, 264; magic, 
of Yakkha general, vi 131; asses, iii 
176 

Siueru (Meru, Neru), mountain, i 88, 162, 
176, 314; ii 189; iii 60, 138, 295; iv 
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168, 210, 286; v 6, 166, 174; vi 91, 
251, 266, 296, 301 ; Asura realm there, 
i 80; golden, iii 160; vi 181; makes 
all objects golden, v 226; seven circles 
of rock (hills) round vi 28, 66, 223 ; sun 
and moon circle round, vi 136 ; type of 
steadfastness, i 101 

Sihgala, merchant of king Ekaraja, vi 72 
Single principle in Nature, a truth, i 90 
Sinhalese recension, i 23 note 
Sinhalese version of No. 531, see Kusa-jat., 
of No. 546, see Mahaummagga-jat. 

Sin goddess, daughter of Dhatarattha, iii 
165-168 

Siri-jat. (284), ii 279; referred to, iv 24 
Siri-kalakanni-Jat. (192), ii 80; given as 
sirikalakanni-panho (question of good 
and bad luck), vi 173 
Siri-kalakanni-jat. (382), iii 165 
Sirimanda-j'at. (500), iv 257; given as siri- 
manda-pailho (question of rich and 
poor), vi 179 

Sirisavatthu, goblin town, ii 89 
Sirisaya, bed of Sirl, iii 168 
Sirisayana, Origin of, iii 168 
Siriva^^lia, -ka, Siriva^^hi, merchant of 
Mithila, vi 157, 166 

Sister of the Order, gluttonous, i 257, 293; 
Ananda persuades Buddha to admit 
women, i 223 note; married woman 
becomes, i 37; Buddha’s wife be- 
comes, ii 268; sisters’ misconduct with 
brethren, iv 112 ; Ciilca slanders 
Buddha, see Ciuca; sister murdered by 
heretics, ii 282 ; lay-sisters to be taught 
by brethren, not laymen, i 223; the 
great lay-sister, see Visakha 
Sit and Basant, Legend, iv 117 note 
Sita, wife of Eama, vi 288 ; sister of Eama- 
•pan^ita in Dasaratha-jiitaka, iv 79-82 
Site for a building divined, ii 208; signs 
for site of a city, iii 275 
Sitting, Six faults in, i 1 ; v 74 ; in mid- 
air, see Air; sleeping in sitting posture, 
i 173; iv 6 

Sivaka, surgeon, iv 252 
Sivali, elder, i 242 

Sivali(-devi), daughter of Polajanaka, vi 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34-37 
Sivi, kingdom, iii 279; iv 250; v 111; vi 
215, 247 ; garment of, given to Buddha, 
iv 260; king, iii 279; iv 250; v 107, 
113-115; vi 125, 247, 249; people, v 
107; prince, iv 250; v 107 
Sivi-jat. (499), iv 250 
Six, The wicked, see Heretics 
Six-coloured rays, see Bays 
Six princes section, vi 302. Sec nho 
Nobles, Story of the six 
Sixteen unsatisfied things, iii 210 
Skandia, god, iii 318 note 
SkuU$ as armour, vi 304; male and fe- 
male distinguished, vi 166; origin of 
skull-caps, vi 187 


Slaves, four kinds, vi 139; brethren, the 
ten, sons of Andhavenhu, iv 61; v 10, 
138; (ii 237;) freed, >165; vi 282; 
price of, i 98; vi 283; top-knot of, vi 
72; secretary, i 275 

Sleeping in sitting posture, see Sitting . 

Slippers, one of the five symbols of royalty, 

iii 202; iv 10, 25, 80; rule a kingdom, 

iv 81, 82 

Snake, bite cured, i 168; iv 20; vi 96; 
antidote, ii 186; breatb poisonous, ii 
55, 206; iii 11, 251; iv 283; v90; vi 
42 ; breeds, ii 101 ; charm for, see Spell ; 
charmers, i 214; ii 186, 293; iii 131, 
214 ; iv 283; vi 97, 99, 101 ; dance of, 
vi 98, 102; doctor, i 168; ii 151; iii 
133; flesh eaten, v 85, 87; guardians 
of treasure, i 179; ii 214; hauut a 
well, ii 206; how they defend them- 
selves against garu^as, v 43; in ant- 
hill, vi 42 ; isle of, iv 150 ; jewel of, ii 
197, 198; king, ii 78, 197; iv 120, 223, 
281; V 42; male and female dis- 
tinguished, vi 167 ; of the eight ranges, 
iv 120 ; question, vi 167 ; shape put on 
and off, iv 282; viper, tame, kills its 
benefactor, i 116; water, harmless, i 
207; world, ii 197; worship, iv 282, 
Sec also Naga 

Snare for birds, iv 176; described, v 189 
Sneezing, lucky and unlucky, i 279 ; wish- 
ing well on, ii 11-13; ivp. xiii; v228; 
origin of the custom, ii 13; rebuked 
by Buddha, ii 11 
Softie, Suphassa, crow, ii 295 
Solomon, Judgment of, parallel, vi 163 
Soma, god, v 15; vi 107, 292 
Soma sacrifice, king’s bathing at, iv 280 ; 
juice in libations, v 92, 246, 260 ; liba- 
tions of brahmins, vi 106 
Somadatta, brahmin farmer, ii 116; bro- 
ther of Sutasoma, v 96, 99 ; elephant of 
ascetic, iii 235 ; son of brahmin hunter, 
vi 88, 113 

Somadatta-jat. (211), ii 115 
Soraadatta-jat. (410), iii 235 ; referred to, 

iii 141 ; iv 39 

Somakumara, see Sutasoma 
Somanassa, prince Delight, iv 277 
Somanas.sa-jat. (505), iv 275; referred to, 

iv 289; vi 189 

Soraayiiga, legendary sage, vi 55 
Son destined to kill his father, iii 80 
Son question, vi 163 
Sona, son of brahmin, v 164, 165, 168, 
169, 172, 173, 174 
Sonadinua, god, vi 62 
Soiiaka, chaplain’s son, v 127-132 
Sonaka-jat. (529), v 127 
Sonananda-jfit. (632), v 164; referred to, iv 
76 (misprinted Sonandana) ; vi 48, 276 
Sonuttara, hunter, v 20, 24, 25, HO 
Soothsayers, see Fortune-telling 
Sophists, see Heretics 
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Sotthisena, viceroy, v 48, 49; oared of 
leprosy, V 51-53 

Sotthivati, city in kitngdom of Ceti, iii 272 

Sotumbara, river, vi 263 

Sounds, Eight, interpreted, iii 29-32, 257 ; 

proverbial loud (three greatroars),iv 113 
Sovira, kingdom, iii 280 
Sovira-Jat., see Aditta-jat. 

Spade-sage, gardener, i 169 
Spandana (phandana), tree, see Butea 
Spell, Alambayana, against snake-bites, yi 
93-98; charmed thread and sand for 
safety on a journey, i 234 ; to command 
all things of sense, iv 283; of devil- 
doctor to drive out goblins, iii 304; 
to escape hunters, iv 212; to find hid- 
den treasure, iii 77; (philosopher’s 
stone) to trace footsteps, iii 300, 301 ; 
for fruit-growing, iv 124, 127 ; gaming, 
i 161; gem charm, see Magic jewel; to 
give invisibility, iv308; King of Kosala 
asks the brethren for spells to bring 
victory, ii 275 ; iv 216; learnt at Tak- 
kasila, ii 69; of physicians, iv 228; for 
raising the dead to life and counter- 
cbaim, i 321 ; to restore the true shape, 

iii 176; for snakes, ii 101; for snake- 
bites, iv 19 ; vi 93-98 ; for snake-catch- 
ing, iv 283 ; of subduing the world, ii 
168 ; to give swiftness, v 267 ; for 
understanding animals’ cries, iii 249; 
for understanding ail sounds, iii 176 ; 
Vedabbha, seven things of price rained 
from the sky, i 121 ; unseasonable time 
for, iv 127 ; to ward off evil, i 78 ; ii 23, 
24 (Brahma spoil) 

Spider, Monster, v 255 
Spike-bed penance, iv 189 
Spirits flood a country, ii 120 ; of the air, 
i 812 ; of disease outwitted by passing 
through a hole in the wall, M 55 ; iv 
124; disembodied, see Peta;'guardian8 
of a city, iv 165 ; of the dead, ceremo- 
nies for dead, i 52 ; ii 4; iv 149; vi 47 ; 
feasts for dead denounced by Buddha, 
i 61 ; of the dead enjoy alternate bliss 
and woe, i 110; iv 2; v 2; of garden, 
vi 24 ; of gate-tower (house-fairy), heret- 
ical, i 100-103; ii 279;. of hill, ii 82; 

iv 120; of river, ii 288, 289; v 3; of 
sea, i 311; ii 78, 302 ; vi 22; of tree, i 
26, 52, 53, 96, 124, 127, 176, l!>2, 239, 
244, 247, 253, 255, 267, 268, 298; ii 
74, 105, 113, 126, 148, 169, 211, 245, 
263, 276, 278, 299, 300, 301, 804, 305; 
iii 15, 22, 106, 126, 137, 138, 192, 201, 

'205, 211, 240, 243, 261, 319, 321; iv 
23, 97, 112, 129, 194, 220, 221, 294, 
295; V 54, 171, 220, 234, 257, 259, 266, 
274, 279; vi 268; of royal umbrella, vi 
3, 186; of water, i 24-27, 64; vi 242, 
244; worship of tree-spirits, i 53, 127, 
253, 255, 267; ii 16, 72, 106; iii 16, 
261; iv 97, 294; v 64, 267, 262, 279; 


worship of hill, ii 83; king of tree and 
water spirits, see Vessavana. See also 
Possession, Demon, Goblin, Ogre, 
Yakkba 

Spirits, Ardent, see Intoxicants 
Splendid, prince, see Suruci-kumara 
Sprinkling, Ceremonial, see Ceremonial 
Sprites, see- Spirits 

Sprout, Amkura, son of Devagabbha, iv 51 
Squatting penance, i 307 ; iii 155 ; iv 189 ; 
V 124 

Stag, see Deer 

Stages of initiation in the Order, see Order; 

of mystic ecstasy, see Ecstasy 
Stairway from heaven to earth, iv 168 
Stand in the house and not find the granary, 
proverbial, iv 169 
Standing in mid-air, see Air 
Stars, Belief in, ii 127 ; iv 196 ; astrologers, 
ii 16, 290; iii 80 ; vi 245 ; birth under 
lucky conjunction, v 66; under star of 
robber, ii 276; iii 39; favourable con- 
junction, iv 127 ; v 259 ; required for a 
charm, i 121 ; building founded at lucky 
conjunction, ivl65; divination of date 
of death, i 27 ; iii 46 ; iv 146 ; favour- 
able for marriage, i 124, 126; omens 
from, i 19; ii 291; iv 160; guidance 
through desert by, i 10; horoscope, ii 266 
States of existence, see Existence 
States of suffering. Pour, see Worlds of 
misery 

State elephant, ii 16; horse ii 67 ^ 
Statue of the Bodhisatta, Honour paid to, 

iv 61 ; of Indra round the gateway of 
heaven, vi 66 

Steel refined, vi 231 

Step-father, vi 244; step-mother, jealous 
of step-children, i 25 
Sterility of women, Observances to remove, 

v 142 

Stone, king’s seat of ceremony, i 193 ; ii 
61,- 108; vi 24, 25 
Strainer for water, see Water 
Street of the Vessas, in Jetuttara, vi 260 
Striving, vi 23; six years, of Buddha, iv 
82 ; brother ceases striving, see Brother 
Strong driuk, see Intoxicants 
Strongjaw, horse, ii 22 
Stupa, iii 227 ; over the grave of a paeee- 
kabitddha, iii 260; of Bharhut, see 
Bharbut. See Tope 
Subabu, Strong-arm, tiger, iii 127, 322 
Subduing tbe World, spell, ii 168 
Subhadda, royal maiden in the king of 
Madda’s family, v 22-26, 28-30 
Subhaddha, wife of king Sudassana, i 231 
Subhaga, son of king Dbatarattba, vi 86, 
113 

Subhagavaua Park, ii 180 
Subbakinna heaven, iii 220 
Sublime gods (akanitthabhavand), iii 289 
Suburb towns at city gates, vi 167 ; market 
gardeners at the four gates, iv 278 
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Suoandaka, palaoe, iv 82 
Succaja-jat. (320), iii 44; referred to, iii 71 
Succession of Causes, Chapter on, ii 180 
Suci-jat. (387), iii 178 
Suciparivara, merchant of Benares, iii 166, 
166, 168, 266 

Sueira-jat., referred to, unknown, iv 227 
Suoarata, adviser of kiiag Dhananjaya 
Korabya, v 31-33, 35-37 
Sudassana, universal monarch, i 2^1 ; 
snake-king, utters one of the three 
greatest roars, iv 113; son of Dhata- 
rattha, vi 86, 99, 113; old name of 
Benares, iv 75; v 91 
Sudassara, one of the hills round Sineru, 
vi 66 

Sudatha, Strong-tooth, lion, iii 127 
Sudatta, see Anatha-pin^ika 
Sudda caste, iv 127, 191 ; vi 107, 110, 261. 
See also Caste 

Suddhodana, Gotama’s father, i 29, 166 ; 
ii ?4, 98; iii 291; iv 82, 304; vi 246, 
305 ; gives a meal to Buddha and the 
brethren, refuses to believe the report 
of his death, iv 32 

Sudhabhojana-jat. (638), v 202; referred 
to, iv 115; vi 136 

Sudhamma, hall of Sakka’s palace, v '205; 
vi 30, 57, 61, 86, 67, 159, 248; Sud- 
hamma, vi 228 ; wife of Benu, king of 
Kuril, iv 276, 280 
Suffering, States of, see Worlds 
Suhanu, Strong-jaw, horse, ii 22 
Suhanu-jat. (168), ii 21 
Suhema, heron, v 194 
Suicide by holding the breath, ii 5 
Suja, wife of Sujampati (Sakka), iv 97, 
176, 292, 293 
Sujampati, see Sakka 
Sujata, landowner’s son, iii 108, 104; 
landed gentleman of JBenares, v 251, 
252, 264 

Sujata, virtuous wife of householder, ii 
85-87 ; daughter-in-law of Anatha-pin- 
^ka, ii 239, 240, 242 ; wife of Brahma- 
datta, iii 14, 15 
Sujata-jat. (269), ii 239 
Sujata-jat, (306), iii 13 ; referred to, iv 271 
Sujata-jat. (352), iii 103; referred to, iii 
141; iv 39 

Suka-jat. (255), ii 203 
Sukara-jat. (153), ii 7 
Sukhavihari-jat. (10) , i32 ; referred to, i p. v 
Sulasa, courtesan, iii 261-263 
Sulasa-jat. (419), iii 260 
Sumana, female serpent (Naga), iv 282 _ 
Sumana(-devi), mother of Mahosadha, vi 
157 

Sumangala, park-keeper, iii 263-265 
Sumahgala-jat. (420), iii 263 
Sumbha, country, i 232 
Sumedha, king (or term of address ‘wise’), 
iii 159 

Sumedha, daughter of Brahmadatta, ivl99 


SuihsamiLra-giri, mount Crocodile, iii 105 
Suihsamara-jat. (208), ii 110 ; referred to, 

iii 87 

Sumukha, Frettybeak, crow, ii 295 ; goose, 

iv 264; V 178, 180-186, 188-202 
Sun, adjured, ii 23, 24; iv 211; craving 

for, iv 38; god, see Suriya-deVa; pre- 
vented from rising by ascetic’s virtue, 
iv 248; prince’s name, i 24, 25, 27; 
mountain, v 21 ; worship, i 282 ; ii 50; 
Ui 189; V 79, 192, ^ 

Sunakha-jat. (242), ii 170 
Sunakkhatta, elder, heretic, i 229; iv 61; 
vi 113, 126 

Sunama, elder, vi 126; minister of king 
Ahgati 

Sunanda, charioteer, of king Sivi, v 110, 
115; of king Kasiraja, yi 10, 12, 14 
Sunanda, wife of king Bkaraja, vi 71 
Sundarl, woman, vi 246 ; slanders Buddha, 
murdered by the heretics, ii 283, 284 
Sundari-nanda, brahmin’s daughter, i 293 
Sunshade, see Umbrella 
Supanna, see Garu^a 
Snpatta, Fairwing, crow, ii 295 ; vulture- 
king, iii 287 
Supatta-jat. (292), ii 295 
Supernatural powers, see Magic 
Suphassa, Softie, crow, ii 295 
Supparaka-kumara, mariner’s son, iv 87 
Supparaka-jat. (463), iv 86 
Suppavasa, lay-sister, daughter of king 
Koliya, i 242 

Supreme Being, Belief inaction of, heresy, 
V 117, 122 

Supreme Fruit, see Nirvana 
Sura, forester, v 6, 7 
Sura, son of Ekaraja, vi 71, 80 
Suradaddara, Naga king, iii 11 
Suiapana-jat. (81), i 206 
Surasena, king, vi 137 
Surattha, country, iii 277 ; v 71 
Surgery, see Physicians 
Suriya, see CandakurnSra 
Suriya-deva, god, iv 40, 51; v 203, 206- 
208, 218 

Suruci, king of Mithila, iv 198; his grand- 
son and son of Suruoi-kumara, vi 199 ; 
called Buci, vi 201 

Suruci- jat. (489), iv 198; referred to, ii 
232 ; vi 62 

Suruci-kumara, son of king Suruci, Prince 
Splendid, iv 198 

Surundha, Surundhana, city of king of 
Kasi, iv 67, 70; old name of Benares, 
iv76 

Susima, king of Benares, ii 32-34; son of 
Brahmadatta, prince and king, iii 237, 
239 

SuBima-jat. (163), ii 31 
Susima-jat. (411), iii 237 
Suspension in the air, see Air 
Sussondi, wife of Tamba, king of Benares, 
iii 124 
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Sussondi-jat. (360), iii X23; referred to, iii 
60 

Sutana, householder, iii 201-203 
Sutana, deer, iv 257, 259 
Sutano-jat. (398), iii 201 
Sutasoma, son of Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, v 92-94, 96-99 ; son of king 
Koravya in Indapatta, v 246, 247, 258, 
259,261-274,276-279 
Sutra scholar, iii 289 
Sutta of the Belle of the Land, Janapada- 
Kalyani, i 232 ; of old age, Jara (Sutta- 
nipata, iv 6), i 166; of bird preaching, 
Sakunovada, ii 40 
Sutta-Pitaka, referred to, i 93 
Suvannabhumi, country (iii 124); vi 22 
Suvannagiritala, vi 266. See also Golden 
Mountain 

Suvannahamsa-jat. (136), i 292 
Suvannakakkata-jat. (389), iii 183 
Suvannamiga-jat. (359), iii 120 
Suvannasama, see Sanaa 
Suyama, Sakka’s fan-bearer, iv 168 
Svayamvara, see Marriage 
Swift-as-the-Wind, horse, ii 233 
Swinging-penance, see Penance 
Sword, one of the five symbols of royalty, 
iv 26, 80; of knowledge, i 138 
Sword-swallower, iii 208 
Sylph, see Fairy 
Symbols of royalty, see Eoyalty 

Tabernaeniontana coronaria, iv 181 
Table-land, Mount, v 221 
Taoaaara-jat. (368), iii 134 
Taochasukara-jat. (492), iv 216 
Tagaraaikhi, paccekabuddha, iii 187 
Tailor, iv 25 ; outfit of, vi 182 ; brother, i 95 
Takka-jat. (63), i 166 
Takkala-jat. (446), iv 27 
Takkariya, pupil of ascetic, iv 155, 156 
Takkariya(-ika)-jat. (481), iv 153 ; re- 
ferred to, i 260; ii 75, 123, 244; iii 68 
Takkasila, city, place of education in 
Gandhara country, i 71, 126, 137, 148, 
173, 203, 217,' 233, 237, 240, 243, 2C0, 
285, 289, B17, 321; ii 2, 27, 32, 36, 
47, 50, 59, 60, 68, 96, 115, 121, 141, 
162, 153, 189, 193, 195, 196, 218, 221, 
224, 241, 251, 273, 280, 290; iii 21, 
26, 43, 52, 62, 76, 79, 81, 94, 98, 99, 
105, 106, 111, 113, 128, 145, 151, 154, 
161, 192, 210, 216, 229, 237, 241, 243, 
246, 249, 257, 277, 295; iv 6, 14, 24, 
32, 35, 47, 62, 63, 107, 109, 124, 126, 
140, 188, 192, 198, 199, 245, 251, 283; 
V 13, 14, 66, 84, 92, 107, 116, 127, 
1,35, 227, 246, 259; vi 173 
Takkasila-jat., refen-ed to, i 289* See 
Telapatta-jat. (96) 

Talata, queen mother of king Vedeha, 
vi 203, 224, 242, 246 
Tale and verses or introduction _ disagree, 
see Discrepancy 


Tamba, king of Benares, iii 124 
Tandulanali jat. (6), i 21 ; referred to, 
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Tanha, Craving, Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Tank question, vi 168 
Tapana, see Hell 

Tapoda Park, near Eajagaha, ii 39 
Tathagata, i 38; ii 60, 140, 154, 163, 184, 
251; iii 178; iv 4, 9, 47, 64, 71, etc.; 
title of other Buddhas, iii 294; term 
explained, i 30 note 

Taunting the gods as a means of making 
them hear, iv 182 

Tavatimsa heaven, see Heaven of the 
Thirty-three 

Tavern, see Drinking-shed 
Tax-gatherers, ii 13 ; oppression of, v 54, 
57 ; origin of, i 139 ; tax in kind, ii 258 
Taxila, see Takkasila 
Tayodhamma-jat. (58), i 144 
Teacher, Fee of, iv 24, 140; assistant, 
V 247 

Teachers, The wicked six, see Heretics 
Teaching from a low seat, iii 18, 19 
Telapatta-jat. (96), i 232; referred to as 
Takkasila, i 289 
Telavaha, river, i 12 
Telovada-jat. (246), ii 182 
Temiya-kumara, son of king Kasiraja, 
vi 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 14 
Temptation, vi 7; of brethren by their 
former wives, see Brother, backslid- 
ing, tempted; of Buddha by Mara’s 
daughters, i 288; sutta of the (Palo- 
bhana, unknown), i 288 
Ten Brethren, Andhakavenhu’s sons, iv 
51 

Ten Powers, see Dasabala 
Terminalia Arjuna, iv 51; vi 269 
Terminalia GKebula, iv 229; v 6 
Tesakuna-jat. (521), v 59; referred to, 
i 60’; ii 1; iii 73, 197; v 54; vi 52 
Testa, Sixteen great, vi 7 
Themes of thought, see Meditation 
Theseus, parallel, iv 144 
Tbespesia populneoides, vi 275 
- Thieves’ cliff, for execution, iv 119 ; trick 
to find a tliief, i 224 
Things of price. Seven, see Gems 
Tlurty-si-x Sakkas, ii 216 
Thirty-three gods (archangels), Heaven 
of, see Heaven 

Thirty-two signs to distinguish friend and 
foe, iv 123; parts of body, i 35, 37 
Thorn penance, see Penance, Spike-bed 
Thoughtful, name of a woman, i 79; 
Creeper Grove of, i 81; name of a 
fish, i 256 

Thoughtless, name of a fish, i 257 
Thoughts, Three, required to make alms- 
giving perfect, iii 187 
Thread, Sacrificial, iv 140 
Three Baskets, see Tipitaka 
Three postures of a deer, i 49 
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Three properties of mundane things, see 
Qualities 

Three Eefuges, see Eefuges 
Three Vehicles in Southern Buddhism, 
vi 294 

Three watches of the night, see Watches 
Threefold course of right, iv 64 
Three-peak, Tikuta, Mount, iv 273 
Throne under the Bo-tree, iv 146;, of 
Sakka, see Sakka 
Throws with dice, see Gaming 
Thullananda, see Nanda, fat sister 
Thuna, city, vi 35, 36 
Thunder, Cranes conceived at the sound 
of, ii 249 ; proverb concerning, ii 237 
Thunderbolt charms of bronze, iv 288 
note ; of Indra, see Sakka 
Thusa-jat. (338), iii 80 ; referred to, iii 142 
Ticket-food, see Alms 
TikhinamantI, prince, vi 244 
I'ikuta, hill, iv 273 
Tila-inutthi-jat. (262), ii 193 
Timanda, monster fish, v 250 
Timbaru shrine, v 207 
Timirapingala, monster fish, v 250 
Tipallattha-miga-jat. (16), i 47; referred 
to, iii 43 

Tipitaka, referred to, i 98 ; ii 40, 172, 180 ; 

iv 137; learnt by heart, iv 22, 161 
Tirltavaccha, brahmin ascetic, ii 218; 

merchant of Arittbapura, v 108, 111 
Tirlta-vaccha-jat. (259), ii 218 
Tirlti, see Tiritavacoha 
Tissa, name of various elders, Culla- 
Pindapathika-Tissa, Direct-alms the 
Less, breaks his vow, i 44, 45; 
Dhanuggaha-Tissa, ii 279; gives in- 
struction in war, ii 276; iv 216; 
Khiiddaka-Tissa of Mangana, vi 18; 
Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa, the squire’s 
son, sleeps in an upright posture and 
breaks his thigh, i 172, 173 ; Losaka- 
Tissa, i 111; admitted to the Order 
by Sariputta, i 106, 106 ; his food 
vanishes through sin in a former 
birth, i 106, 107 ; Maha-Tissa of 
Bhaggari, vi 18 
Titans, see Asuras 
Titimiti, monster fish, v 250 
Tittha-j'at. (25), i 64 
Tittira-jat. (37), i 92; referred to, i p. v 
Tittira-jat. (117), i 260; referred to, ii 76 
Tittira-jat. (819), iii 43 
Tittira-jat. (438), iii 319 
Tiyaggala, lake in the Himalayas, v 221 
Toddy, see Intoxicants 
Tokens of parentage, iv 144, 190 
Tomtom, see Drum 

Tooth-stick, iv 27, 243; v 49, 71, 72, 81, 
165; of betel-vine, i 103 
Tope as a memorial, worshipped with 
flowers and perfumes, vi 37; in the 
days of Buddha Kassapa worshipped, 
i 108; c/. Sacrifice. See Stupa 


Top-knot, see Hair 

Tortoise, talkative, ii 123; of Kassapa 
clan, ii 247 

Torture, by ants, iv 235; burying alive 
up to the neck, i 130 ; ‘ straw and 
meal,’ v 66; five forms of, i 58; muti- 
lation, vi 161, 233; for robbery, ii 82; 
of Hell, see Hell, Eazor -wheel ; king’s 
sport, ii 99; impaling, see Impaling; 
trampling to death, i 78. See also 
Punishment 

Touch, Six spheres of, ii 184 
Towers of Silence, i 215 note 
Toys of a prince, vi 4, 284; ball, iv 19; 

v 102; toy-cart, vi 9 
Trade guilds, see Guilds 
Trance, Mystic, i 137; ii 38, 188, 192, 
230; iv 71, 74, 88, 108, 124, 137, 150, 
193, 207, 208, 246, 303, 304; vi 32, 
33; of seven days, i 103; Buddha 
foresees in, v 176 See also Ec- 
stasy 

Transcendent conditions, Nine, iii 316 
Transcendent knowledge, sec Faculties 
Transcendental doctrine, see Abhidhamma 
Transformation from one bodily shape 
to another, see Goblin, Gods, Ogre, 
Yakkha 

TrauBitoriness of compounded things, 
see Impermanence 
Transmigration, see Rebirth 
Treasure, Buried, iv 162; revealed by 
mouse, i 295; by house-spirit, i 102; 
by slaves i 99; by snake, i 179; ii 
214; by spell, iii 77; by tree-spirit, 

i 263; iii 16; meditation on, iii 26; 
iv 149; seven, of Universal monarch, 

ii 268; iii 111; iv 145; vi 133, 154; 
list of sixteen great, vi 24; three, of 
Buddhism, see Gems, Refuges; trea- 
sure-trove belongs to the king, 1 235; 
vi 174 

Treasurer, Lord High, i 19, 103, 112, 
117, 120, 134, 198, 210, 211, 225, 276, 
280, 286; iv 24, 27, etc,\ title of 
Anatha-pindika, i 1 ; of the Faith, see 
Ananda, elder; treasurership given to 
a woman, v 62 

Tree standing alone struck by tempest, 
i 181; haunted by dragons, iv 221; 
as the source of offspring, iv 294 ; 
trees and plants of India, vi 258, 259, 
269, 275, 277, 278 

Tree-marriage of courtesans, iv 294 
Tree-worship, see Spirit of tree 
Trick of the tortoise, vi 83; of jugglers, 
see Jugglers 

Triple fold on the neck, see Marks 
Trumpet-flower, see Coral Tree 
Truth, Eye of absolute, iv 256 ; efficacy 
of, i 89; discourse on, i 1; the four, 
i 8, 14, 27, 80, 32, 41, 43, 63, 70, 88, 
92 , etc. ; preached from mid-air, i 51 ; 
question of the service of, v 36; 
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telling, vi 139; the three, v 61; yoke 
of, i 317 

Truth-act followed by miracle, tee A.ot of 
truth 

Tudu, Brahma angel, spiritual teacher, 
iv 154 

Tumblers, Acrobats 
Tun^ila, brother of Kali, the coux-tesan, 
iv 157. See also Maha-, Galla-tou^ila 
Tun^Ua-jat. (388), iii 180; referred to, 
V 247 

/Tunnel, Burglars’, i 68; of Mahosadha, 
vi 223 fl. 

Tusita heaven, tee Heaven 
Tutelary deity, see Gods 
Twenty-five ways by which a wicked 
I woman is known, v 233 
J Twenty-one unlawful ways of earning a 
living, ii 67; iv 112 
Twice born, t.e. bird, ii 162 
Types of earthly existence, see Existence 

Ubbari, wife of Assaka, king of Potali, 
ii 108 ; wife of Brahmadatta, iii 107 
Ubhatobhattha-jat. (189), i 298 
Uoohittha-6hatta-jat. (212), ii 117 
tJochafiga-jat. (67), i 164 
Udanoani-jat. (106), i 248 
Udapana-diisaka-jat. (271), ii 243; re- 
ferred to, i 119 

Udaya, king of Benares, iii 267-271 
Udaya-jat. (458), iv 66 ; referred to, iv 76 
Udayabhadda, welcome, prince, iv 67 
Ddayabhadda, princess, iv 67 
Udayi, see Ka![udayi, La]udayi 
Uddala tree. Cassia Fistula, iv 188 
Uddillaka, son of chaplain and slave-girl, 
named after the uddala tree, iv 188 
Uddalaka-jat. (487), iv 188; referred to, 
i 218, 219; ii 47; iii 153 
Udena, king, iii 105, 238, 234; iv 235 
Udumbara, queen Fig, vi 174, 194, 246 
Udumbara-jat. (298), ii 308 
Udumbari, see tldumbara 
Ugga, mixed caste, vi 254-256 
Uggasena, king of Benares, iv 284, 287 
Uyjen!, city, ii 172; iv 244 
Ukkattha, place, ii 180 
Uluka-jat. (270), ii 242 ; referred to, i 83 
U[umpa, town of the Sakyas, iv 95 
Umbrella, White, symbol of royalty, i 29, 
60, 182, 133, 289, 318; ii 219, 221, 
269, 274, 297; ui 7, 144, 202, 246, 
296; iv 80, 83-85, 108, 266, 297, 306; 
V 121, 161, 162, 170, 196, 201; vi 14, 
26, 26, 28, 116, 186, 197, 201, 223, 264; 
ceremony of spreading, iii 246; iv 145, 
208, 246, 261, 271, 296; v 7, 12, 18, 
52, 64, 184; vi 82, 240, 249; festival, 
iii 246; goddess of, vi 8, 186, 190; 
homage to, vi 187 ; keeper of, vi 24; 
king presents one to his son, v 92, 
270; vi 17, 19; renounced, ii 60; iv 
299, 800; v 11 ; of Sakka, i 81 ; v 206 


TJmmadanti, merchant’s daughter, v 108- 
116 

Ummadanti-jat. (627), v 107'; referred 
to, i 147; ii 81; v 114, 126 
Ummagga-jat., see Mahaummagga-jat. 
Uncle (mother’s brother), term of aflec- 
tion, i 97, 99; ii 210; iii 195, 286; 
iv 67, 158 ; salalta (brother-in-law), 
ii 186 

Ungrateful son, iv 28 
Universal monarch, see Monarch 
Unlawful ways of earning a living, 
Twenty-one, ii 57; iv 112 
Unlucky colour, blue, see Luck 
Unnanabhi spider, big as a chariot wheel, 
■v265 

Unsatisfied things, sixteen; iii 210 
Upaoara (Apacara), king, iii 272 
Upahana-jat. (231), ii 154 
Upajjhaya, porter, iv 239 
Upajotiya, porter, iv 239 
Upakaihsa, prince, son of Mahakamsa, 
iv 60 

Upa-Kancana, see Lord of Gold 
Upakari, city, vi 281, 232 
Upali, elder, barber of the six young 
nobles, i 82 note, 38 ; iv 168 
Upananda, elder, ii 802 ; iii 207 ; glut- 
tonous, ii 301 ; hi 206 ; of the Sakya 
tribe, iii 206; Naga king, v 65 
Uparimandakamala(-malaya), place, iv 
304; vi 18 

Upasagara, prince, son of Mahasagara, 
iv 60 

Upasalha, brahmin, ii 87; in the tale, 
ii 88 

Upas&lha-jat. (166), ii 37 
Upasena, elder, ii 806 
Upaseni, princess, vi 71 
Upavana, elder, iv 61 
Uposatha, king, iii 272 ; prince, son of 
Yarakalyana, ii 216 ; son of Brahma- 
datta, iv 84 ; breed of elephants, iv 145 
Uposatha vows, see Fast-day; uposatha- 
khandam, vi 88 

Uppalavanna, sister, i 47, 60, 76, 164; 
ii 260;' hi 2, 111, 168, 193, 200, 232, 
244; iv 13, 197, 263 ; v 5, 19, 64, 116, 
218; vi 18, 37 , 52, 80, 113, 248, 306; 
called Uppalavanni, vi 246 
Uraochada, daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
Uraga-jat. (164), ii 9; referred to, i 76, 
77; h 36, 246 
Uraga-jat. (354), iii 107 
Uruve|a, place, iv 111 ; abode of Uruvela- 
Kassapa, iv 179 ; vi 114 
Uruvela-Kassapa, see Kassapa (Maha-) 
Usinara, legendary king, iv 112; vi 65; 
Usinnara, vi 125 

Usira root, used for rubbing down an 
elephant, y 22 
Ussada, see Hell 
Utta, elder, ii 276 
Uftarapaficala, see Paiicala 
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Uttarapatha, see North-Country 
XJttarasetthi, Over-Treasurer, i 261 

Tacoha, hermit, loved by fairy, vi 217 
Vaoohanakha, ascetic, ii 161 
Vacchanakha-jat. {236), ii 160 
Vaddha, merchant, vi 72 
Vaddhaki-8ukara-jat. (283), ii 276; re- 
ferred to, iv 216, 219 
Vaisya caste, see Vessa 
Vajira, daughter of king of Kosala, given 
in marriage to Ajataaattu, ii 276; iv 
217 

Vajji, people on the north of the Ganges, 
vil20 

Vaka-jat. (300), ii 306 
Yalabhiimukha sea, like a great pit, iv 89 
Valaha, breed of horses, iv 145 
Yalahassa-jat. (196), ii 89 
Vallisneria, roek-sevala weed, v 250 
Valodaka-jat. (183), ii 66 
Value, Eelative, of husband, brother, son, 
i 165 

Valuer, King’s, i 21 
Varna, family of Kassapa, vi 80 
Vamagotta, son of Ekaraja, vi 71 
Vamantapabbhara, place, iv 804 
Vamatta-pabbhfixa, place, vi 18 
Vamka, Mount, vi 265, 262 
Vammlka-sutta referred to (Mali. Nik. 
23), i 88 

Vaifasa, kingdom, iv 17; vi 120 
Vanara-jat. (842), iii 87 
Vanarinda-jat. (57), i 142; referred to, 
i 264 ; ii 110 

Vanka, king of Savatthi, iii 112 
Vannaroha-jat. (861), iii 126; referred to, 
iii 99, 822 

Vannupatha-jat. (2), i 9 
Vappa, one of the five elders, iv 111 note 
Varaka, place where Sariputta died, i 230. 
See also v 65 

Varakalyana, prince and king, ii 216 ; 
iii 272 

Varamandhata, king, iii 272 
Varana-tree, i 96 
Varana-jilt. (71),' i 172 
Vararoja, prince and king, ii 216; iii 272 
Variants, see Parallels 
Varuna, ascetic, and Sura discover an 
intoxicant, v 7; deva king, v 16; vi 
107 ; Naga king, vi 85, 127, 129, 133, 
147, 152, 164, 156 

Varuna-deva, son of Devagabbha, iv 61 
Varuni-jat. (47), i 120 
Vasabhakhattiya, daughter of Mahanama 
Sakka by a slave-girl, becomes consort 
of king of Kosala, i 27 ; iv 92 
Vasava, see Sakka 

Vasavatti, king of Benares, vi 69, 78 
Vasittha, brahmin ancestor,' iii 242 
Vasitthaka, villager, iv 28-30 
Vassa residence, see Eainy Season 
Vasu-deva, son of Devagabbha, iv 61; 


of the Kanhagana clan (the Kanha), 
vi 216 

Vasula, son of Candakumara, vi 75, 80 
Vatagga-aindhava-jat, (266), ii 233 
Vatamiga-jat. (14), i 44 
Vatica robusta, iv 130; vi 275 
Vatra (Vrtra), slain by Indra, v 80 
Vattaka-j’at. (85), i 88; referred to, i 4, 
65, 66, 308; wrongly, v 220 
Vattaka-jat. (118), i 261 
Vattaka-jat. (394), iii 194 
Vajii, Son of, m^ician, iii 314 
Vedas, i 52, 237; iii 165; iv 34, 190, 195; 

V 164, 243, 269; vi 107-109, 112; 
three, i 61, 126, 148, 193, 203, 218, 
285, 308, 317; ii 30, 32, 84, 60, 68, 
69, 168, 180, 181, 207, 287; iii 76, 81, 
105, 320; iv 238, 241; v 252; vi 21; 
Atharva, ii 101 note ; forbid taking 
life, iii 80; give not truth, iv 296; 
have no power to save, vi 109; made 
by brahmins, vi 112 

Vedabbha brahmin, charm, i 121 
Vedabbha-jat, (48), i 121; referred to, 
iv 72 

Vedeha, see Videha 
Vehapphala heaven, iii 220 
Vehicle, Noble (brahmayana), three in 
southern Buddhism, vi 294 
Vejayanta, Sakka’s palace, ii 162 ; iv 224 ; 

V 65, 206; vi 70, 91, 136; Sakka's 
chariot, v 216 

Velama, person, i 101 
Velamaka Sutta, unknown, referred to, 
i 101 

Veluka-jat. (48), i 114 
Ve|uvana, see Bamboo Grove 
Venateyya, king of Benares, v 226 
VenI, jackal, iii 317 
Venison-eating, see Meat 
Vepacittiya, Asura king, i 82 
Vepulla, mountain, i 270 ; precious jewel 
of a universal monarch from, iv 145 ; 
vi 133, 154 

Verambha, -ba, violent wind, iii 164, 287, 

Veranja, city, iii 294; section (Vin. Par., 
i 1-4), iii 294 
Veri-jat. (108), i 245 
Vermilion Mountain, uplands, see Mano- 
sila 

Verocana, gem, v 168 
Verses (Gathas), i 1 note; not in ver- 
nacular, i 277 ; and story, discrepancy 
between, sec Discrepancy 
Vesall, city, i 92, 229, 261; ii 4, 180; 

iii !;• families of the kings get water 
thence for the ceremonial sprinkling, 

iv 94; its prosperity described, i 816 
Vesiya, see Vessa 

Vessa, Vesiya, caste, iv 127, 191, 229; 
vi 11, 44, 156, 239, 264, 266, 261, 
804 ; parrots of the vessa caste, vi 216 ; 
q,uaitcr, vi 360 ; street, vi 260, 261 
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Vessamitta, legendary king, vi 125 
Vessantara, owl adopted b}' Brahmadatts, 

V 60-62, 64 ; king, so called because 
born in the Vessa quarter, vi 251; 
fails to make rain, vi 252 ; his gift of 
the seven hundreds, vi 256, 261 

Vessantara-jat. (547), vi 246; referred 
to, iv 179; V 218; Burmese version 
(English by L. Allan Goss) referred 
to, vi 249, 251, 254, 280, 283, 285, 
287 

Vessavana, one of the four great kings 
(KuvWa), ii 271, 272; iii 165, 166; 

V 12; vi 107, 132, 164, 292; king of 
tree and water spirits, i 25, 182 ; iii 
201; king of yakkhaa, iii 201, 298; 
called Naga king, vi 133, 147 ; guardian 
of jewels, ii 12; dwells in Nalini, vi 
150 ; his nephew Punnaka, yakkha 
general, vi 131; Sanspareil, mango 
of, iv 204 ; water of, drunk by goblin, 
iv 306 

Vetarani, physician, iv 308; river of hell, 
see iEell 

Vettavati, city and river, iv 242 
Vevatiyakapi'jat., referred to, iii 117 
Vice,’ see Sin 

Victor, Jayaddisa, prince, v 12, 13, 16 
Vidabbha, see Vedabbha 
Videha, Vedeha, country in Mithila, i 31 ; 
ii 27. 231; iii 222, 280; iv 201, 202, 
224; V 60, 86; vi 19, 28, 84, 68, 64, 
56, 57, 114, 116; king, ii 27, 28; vi 
67, 85, 156, 169, 173, 200 ff., 246; 
people, vi 186; king of Kasi, iv 60 
Vidhata, god, vi 107 
Vidhava, river in Himalaya region, iii 279 
Vidhura, chaplain of king of Benares, 

V 32, 33, 37 

Vidhura, minister of king Koravya, iv 227 
Vidhurakumara, vi 126 
Vidhura-pandita, minister of king Dha- 
naiijaya-korabba, vi 126, 127, 130-133, 
139, 140, 145, 146, 154, 166, of. next 
Vidhiira-pandita, family priest of king 
Dhananjaya, ill 241, 242 
Vidhurapandita-jat, (646), vi 126 
Vidudabha,’ sou of Mahanama and the 
slave-girl, i 27; iv 92, 93 
Vighasa-jat. (393), iii 198 
Vijaya, minister of king Ahgati, vi 116, 
126 

Vijaya, wife of king Ekaraja, vi 71 
Vikannaka-jat. (233), ii 167 
Village given for revenue, i 31, 260; iv 
63, 294 ; vi 237 ; for bathmoney, 
queen’s allowance, ii 164, 275; iv 216; 
headman, i 78; ii 94; of hunters, 
vi 40, 257 

Vimala, Naga queen, vi 180, 132, 146, 148 
Vimana story (Guttila-vimana in Vimana- 
vatthu, no. 33), ii 175 
Vinata, Sou of, Garula king so called 
(venateyyo), vi 129’ 


Vinataka, one of the hills round mount 
Sineru, vi 66 

Vina-thuna-jat. (232), ii 156 
Vinaya (Rules of the Order), referred to, 
i 93 ; ii 306 ; iii 18 ; iv 137 ; scholar, 
iii 289 

Vinilaka-jat. (160), ii 26 
Vipassi, previous Buddha, i 243 ; called 
Dasabala, vi 247; sandal wood offered 
to him, vi 248 
Viper, see Snake 
Vipula, mountain, vi 268 
Viraka, crow, ii 103 
Viraka-jat. (204), ii 103; referred to, iii 
,74 

Virooana-jat. (148), i 305 
Virtues, four, i 143 ; ii 134, 145 ; four, 
of kings (modes of conciliation, v 
' 174, 185, 191 ; the five, ten, see Com- 
mandments; ten perfect {paramitd), 
see Perfections; ten royal, (paths of 
kingly duty), i 127, 236; ii 1, 83, 251, 
273; iii 173, 280; iv 96, 109, 121, 
166, 232, 251; v 200, 201, 279; vi 28; 
three, of kings, v 61 

Virukkha (emended to Virupakkha), vi 87 
Virulha, of the South, one of the Pour 
Kings, iii 165 note, 166 
Virupakkha of the West, one of the Pour 
Kings, iii 166; vi 87 

Visdkha, the great lay sister, i 88 ; ii 200, 
289; iii 78, 309; iv 22, 91 note, 117, 
148, 205; V 6, 6; vi 248; called 
Migara’s mother, iv 198; receives 
eight boons, iv 198 
Visavanta-jat. (69), i 167 
Viaayha, merchant, iii 86, 87 
Visayha-jat. (340), iii 85 
Vishnu race, v 138; cf. Andhakas 
Vision, All-seeing, Divine, Supernatural, 
a Paoulty, i 32; ii 120, 281; iii 12, 
218; iv 56, 172, 254, 276; v 18, 128, 
169; vi 32 

Vissakamma, the celestial architect, erects 
buildings by divine power, i 171 ; iv 
168, 203, 280, 303, 309; v 69, 70, 98; 
vi 9, 13, 18, 41, 158, 269 
Vissasabhojana-jat. (93), i 227 
Vissasena, king of Benares, ii 238 
Visvamitra, clan of owls, iv 176 note 
Vitex Negundo, iv 273 
Vlticcha-jat. (244), ii 178 
Vows of holy day, see Fastday vows 
Vrishni race, and Andhakas, v 10 
Vulture Hill, ii 34; mountain, iii 164, 
287; peak (Gijjhakuta), ii 37, 38; iii 
319; V 175, 224; vi 68 
Vyaggha-jat. (272), ii 244 

Wager, i 71 ; v 228 
Waggon army, battle, see Army 
Warner, a bird, ,i 258 
Warrior caste, see Khattiya 
Washermen’s street in Asitanjana, iv 52 
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Watches of the night, Three, i 7; ii 54, 
276 

Watchmen, City, iv 18 
Water, of consecration, coronation, see 
Ceremonial sprinkling ; delicate, so 
that all things sink, vi 55; of dona- 
tion, gift, respect, see Gift; filtered, 

i 715, 77; not defiled by elephants, 

ii 15; poured on betrothed, iii 180 
Water-crow, ii 302 
Water-demon, see Spirit of water 
Waterless Desert, i 7 

Water Mountain in Himalayas, v 21 
Water-penance, see Penance, diving 
Water-rights, quarrel between clans, v 
219, 220 

Water-strainer, i 76, 77 

Water- worship, vi 109 

Waxing and waning of the age, iv 146; 

of Buddhism in one age, ii 42 
Wayman, Great, elder, i 15, 17, 18 
Wayman, Little, elder, i 14-18, 20; a 
dullard, i 16; wins arahatship and 
' works a miracle, i 17 
Weapons, Five kinds, sword, spear, bow, 
shield, axe, iii 279; iv 100, 180, 272; 

V 160 ; vi 43, 201 ; prince Five-weapons, 
i 137 

Welcome, prince and princess, iv 67 
Well haunted by serpents, ii 206 
Well-doing, Threefold, iv 109 
West, ill-omened quarter, v 214 
What-fruit, poisonous, i 136, 212 
Wheel army, battle, ii 275; iv 216; of 
death, iii 29; of empire, ii 217; iv 
145, 146 ; see also Monarch, Universal ; 
frame, iii 275; of the law, right, iii 
247 ; iv 111 ; vi 246 ; feet of Buddha 
wheel-marked, i 103, 172; of minor 
truth, set rolling by Sariputta, i 93; 
slaying by the, iv 53; torture, see 
Eazor- wheel ; of transmigration, v 
263; weapon, iv 62, 53 
White nun, v 228. See also Jains 
White umbrella, see Umbrella 
Wicked, Lady, daughter of Lord High 
Treasurer, i 166 

Wicked, Prince, son of Brahmadatta, 
i 177, 318; Licohavi prince of Vesali, 
4 316,319 

Wicked Six, sec Heretics 
, Wickedness, Four ways of, see Sin 
Widow, Naga, marries, vi 81 
Widowhood, Evils of, vi 263 
Wife bought with seven years’ work, vi 
164; duties of, vi 263 ; held in common 
with another, v 227; vi 139; seven 
kinds, ii 239, 240; temptation of 
brother by former, see Brother, back- 
sliding. See also Marriage 
Wilderness, sec Desert 
Wind, to catch with a net, impossibility, 
V 154, 241, 243 

Wind-antelope, caught with honey, i 45, 46 


Windswift, see Swift-as-the-Wind 
Wine, see Intoxicants 
Winheart, prince of Kosala, ii 16 
Winnowing basket, ii 277 
Wisdom, vi 35, 36 ; question (bhuripaviho), 
vi 188 

Wise and Wisest, merchants of Benares, 
i 239 

Wise judgment, vi 202-203 
Wise Men, Five, Question of the (panoa- 
pan^ita-paiiho), vi 192; referred to as 
Panea-pan^ita-jataka, iv 293 
Wise women, ‘ who have seen demons,’ 
vi 261 

Wish at death determines rebirth, see 
Bebirth 

Wishing cup, jewel, see Magic 
Wisp-giving to find a thief, i 224 
Witchcraft, i 278, See also Magic 
Wizard, see Magician 
Wolf’s sabbath, ii 307 
Women admitted to the Order, i 228 note ; 
allowed to be ascetics, iv 14; cannot 
be guarded, i 309; deceitful, ii 228; 

V 52; desires insatiable, i 266; ii 226; 
excluded from the Brahma realm, 

i 79; faithlessness of, ii 94; iii 61; 
the five charms of, v 48 ; five kinds to 
be avoided, v 241; full of faults, ii 
80 ; like highways, i 161 ; make up to 
a man in forty ways, v 23; their 
nature, ii 234 ; precipices, iv 139 ; 
their rule infamous, i 43; story of a 
woman soft to the touch, v 237-239; 
ungrateful, ii 81; wickedness of, 1 26, 
148, 151, 168-160, 284, 285; v 223- 
246; wise, iv 262; vi 35, 86 

Woodland scenes, vi 278 
Works more than doctrine, iv 1^0 
Worlds of misery, evil states, '-^States of 
punishment, Four, i 8, 27, 164 note ; 

ii 91, 99 note, 262; iii 19, 21, 57, 278; 
iv 112 ; V 192 ; of Arahats, v 245 ; of 
form, formless, see Form, Formless; 
of gods, of sense, see Heaven ; infinite, 
i 2 ; worldly conditions, see Conditions 

Worldliness, iv 278 

Worship, see Sacrifice ; of the dead, see 
Spirits of the dead; of water, vi 109 
Wreath, see Garland 
Wrestlers, i 66; iii 106; iv 52; vi 186 
Wrightia antidysenterioa, vi 258 
Writing, epistles, i 220; ii 122; iv 92; 
vi 186, 195, 206; forged, i 275 ; iv 79; 
inscription on gold plate, ii 24, 254, 
265, 267; iv 5, 163, 212, 302; v 32, 
37, 64; vi 17; inscription over a 
hermitage, iv 303; vi 269; letters of 
the alphabet engraved on gold neck- 
lets, vi 198 ; names on garments 
and accoutrements, vi 209 ; message 
scratched on an arrow, ii 62 ; slave 
learns to write from his master, i 275; 
witing on a leaf, ii 122; iv 35; vi 
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186, 204 ; book of judgments written, 
iii 183 

Wrong, Adbamma, a god, iv 64 

Yakkhas, iii 106, 212; v 112, 171; vi 83, 
89, 126, 134, 137, 266 ; eat human 
flesh, iii 132, 201-203; v 51, 248, 267; 
eyes red and unwinking, cast no 
shadow, free from fear, v 18; female, 
V 106 (called ghoul, v 254), see also 
Ogress ; figure of, in the moon during 
the era, v 18 note ; gathering of, vi 
131; horse-faced, iii 298; v 222; 
possession by, see Possession; sacri- 
fice to, iii 96; sit in the air, iii 97; 
take different shapes, vi 146, 147. 
See also Demon, Goblin, Ogre, Spirit 
Yak-tail fan, see Fan 
Yama, god, iii 281; v 226; vi 235, 292; 
dogs of, iii 318; gatekeeper of hell, 
ii 167 ; house, realm of, iv 253 ; v 138, 
159; vi 262; king of death, i 31; iv 
173 ; vi 235 

Yama heaven or world (third heaven of 
sense), iv 295; vi 136 
Yamahanu, sage, vi 55 
Yamataggi, legendary king, vi 125 
Yamuna, son of Naga king Varuna, vi 85 
Yamuna, river Jumna, vi 80', 83, 87, 88, 
89, 94; guilt washed away in, vi 106; 
Nfiga capital beneath, vi 107; con- 
fluence with Ganges, ii 105 


Yaiina-datta, householder’s son, iv 19 
Yasapani, the glorious, king of Benares, 
ii 131 

Yasassika, woman, vi 246 
Yasavatl, brahmin girl, iv 149 
Yava, son of king of Benares, iii 142, 143 
Yavamajjhaka, village, vi 160 
Yellow-ear, juggler, iv 204 
Yellow Hill, Pan^araka, iv 273 
Yellow King, Great, Mahapingala, ii 166 
Yellow robe, see Bobe 
Yellowstone throne, see Sakka 
Yoke, Harnessing one bull to a double, 
i 72; of truth, i 317 
Yudhishthira, Yudhitthila, ancestor of 
the Kurus, v 33 note, 34, 36, 37 ; one 
of the five husbands of Kanha, v 225, 
226 

Yuddhitthila, son of Sabbadatta of Be- 
nares, iv 77, 78 

Yudhitthila, Kuru family name, iii 241; 
iv 227 

Yugandhara mountain, i^ 18; iv 133; 
round mount Sineru, iv 168; vi 66; 
sea round the mountain, vi 28 
Yuvanjana, eldest son of king Sabbadatta, 
iv76 

Yuvanjaya-jat. (460), iv 76 

Zemindar lays an interdict on all 
slaughter, iv 72, 73 
Zenana, see Harem 
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akatatta, v 185 
akatketva, v 121 
akaBiya, vi 111 
akkhanavedhi, v 67 
akkhohini, vi 201, 303 
agacchat’ arena, iv 291 
agatigatam, ii 1 
agantvd, iv 136; vi 272 
agund, vi 243 
aggadvdram, v 69, 133 
aggala, vi 249 
accdvadati, v 232 
accJiara, v 205 
accJmrd, v 264 
ajirdpeiva, ii 216 
ajjhupekkhati, v 117 
annam vyakaroti, ii 230 
annatra gativasd, ii 167 
a}fhdnam, vi 285 
afhdna me, vi 285 
atimgganihante{-to), vi 216 
atiyakkhd, vi 261 
attanam, ii 156 
attha-, iv 140 
attharo, vi 13 
atthikaroti, v 79 
adakkhinam, vi 266 
adandni, v 197 
adanesanam, v 197 
addrdbharane, v 149 
adubbha, vi 149 
addo, vi 149 
adhammavadind, iii 289 
adhikaranim, iii 180 
adhiydnam, v 243 
ananuyunjitvd, ii 104 
andgdmi, i 8; iv 164 
andlayo, vi 181 
anupthahdno, v 242 
anuphahatu, v 242 
anuppamie, iv 9 
anumajjatha, vi 283 
anumodiyanam, v 243 
anusepphi, v 204 
anunandmo, vi 162 
anokkamma, vi 294 
antevdsike, ii n4i 
apmnaka, V 91 
ajpado, iv 83 
aparibruhayi, v 191 
apdye, ii 99 
apunno, i 106 
appapibhdna, v 124, 195 
abbuta, v 164 
abbuddhi, v 154 
abbohdrika, v 147 
abhijjhitd, vi 230 
abhisambuddhagdthd, i p. vii 
abhisaaim, vi 262 



dvyjhi, V 161 
dvi^hitvd, v 161 
dvifUshanarajju, dvinjana-, v 156 
dsada, vi 275 

dsadancamasafyapam, vi 274 
didphalam, i 30 
dhutim, vi 274: 

icehe, vi 263 

iti vittkdretabbam, i p, viii 
Ue, vi 115 


ugghoBita, vi 249 
ucchedavdda, v 123 
ujjhdnakammark katvd, iv 182 
unchacariyd{-ydya), iv 263 
upphdhaka, v 242 
uttamasaUava, v 186 
uttard-patha, i 22 
udaggihutta, V 211 
uddyudha, v 211 
vdddrakd, v 222 


abhunjitvd, iv 74 
abhumma, v 92 
abhuti, V 154 
amajja; v 222 
amitto, vi 271 
ammatiam, iii 184; v 156 
ayyo, vi 240 
arnava, i 289 
avakujja, v 158 
avapdna, iv 21 

avahavivahasambandho, ii 247 

avdkarohi, v 273 

avdvapa, v 110 

avidilreniddnam, iv 179 

aviraho, vi 143 

mamgita, v 217 

aaito, iii 278 

ofsa, iv 237 

assakanna, vi 275 

assatara, vi 169 

ahivdtarogo, ii 56, 206 
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mldharissam, vi 282 
uddhdlaka, vi 275 
upagMte, vi 281 
upattitahhavanga, vi 46 
upatthahim, vi 56 
itpabhogaparibhoga-, vi 210 
upayanakd, vi 276 
upasampadd, i 9 
upildhiratham, vi 14 
upomtha-khandam, vi 88 
uposathadivasmt, ii 136 
urabbho, vi 177 
urUlhavOf vi 253 
ulloka-, vi 223 
usabhavi, vi 298 
usd, vi 45 
usumd, vi 46 
usmu, vi 45 
ussado, iv 263 

ekunavuati-panJio, vi 172 
ekodibhdva, v 131 
elaka, vi 177 
eva ti, i 123 
essati, vi 183 
essathd ti, vi 183 
essasiti, vi 188 

odissakamettd, v 177 
odhisumkam, vi 136 
opapdtika, v 218 
osapUmnti, vi 101 

-ka, ii 38 
kamsassa, vi 106 
kakantaka-panho, vi 173 
kakudha, vi 269 
kakkatakd, vi 276 
karhkham, vi 129 
kaccdna, vi 144 
kaccha, v 213 
kafakapd, iii 134 
kafadutiya, v 53 
katukudraya, v 180 
katthattharake, vi 13 
kanavera, iv 119; vi 208 
kanikdra, vi 269 
kanike, vi 168 
kaiatto, kataffo, vi 143 
kattd, V 113 
katte, vi 146 
katva, iv 178 
kathitam, ii 302 
kantena, vi 187 
kandi, vi 21% 
kanna, v 241 
kapitphena, i 108 
kapitana, vi 275 
kapittha, vi 215 
kapitthana, vi 275 
kambugiva, iv 82; v 81 
kammakuranu, v 136 
kanmajavutd, vi 250 
kammapphiina, i 292 


and Sanskrit Words 


karakaru, iii 134 

karanja, vi 269 

karavtra, vi 208 

karissati, vi 199 

karlsa, iii 184; iv 146, 175 

karotiyd, vi 304 

karohi{-omi), v 78 

kaaim, iv 108; v 70, 166, 228 

kassapa, ii 247 

kahdpava, 1 191, 299; ii 166 

kdkaguyha, ii 122 

kdkapeyya, ii 122 

kdnd, i 294 

kditiicdmo ti manne ti, ii 267 

kdranakdrakd, vi 60 

kdratiikd, vi 60 

kdla-, iv 186 

kdlaghaso, ii 181 

kdlahi (kaldhi), i 47 

kdlehi, \ 47 

kdlo, iii 278 

kinnara{-d), iv 169, 179 

kirhsuka, ii 184 

kipa, V 198 

kilana-khan4am, vi 98 
kumkumi, v 233 
kumkumiyajdtd, v 233 
kupaja, vi 258 
kupaji, vi 275 
kuppha, vi 276 
ku44amukhl, vi 118 
knitipa-, iv 244 

kumdra~pabbam (not -panham), vi 287 

kmalasampattayo, iv 304 

kebuka, vi 21 

ko (fcfto), vi 39 

ko na, vi 141 

kokanada, v 143 

koccha, V 216 

konda-, iv 244 

kon4aM,(i, ii 247 

komudi, v 134 

koldhalam, v 233 

koli, V 219 

kovildro, vi 183 

kosphaki-krtya, v 68 

kosiya, ii 176 

khajjopanaka-pa'nho, vi 187 
kkattiya, iv 92, 145 
khattiyavfidyu, vi 189 
khadira, vi 276 
khandha, iv 169 
khandhakam, ii 283 
khandhaJcavattcini, iii 287 
khara, vi 124 
khare khare, ii 122 
khalamkapddo, vi 2 
khddiydnam, v 243 
kkanuih pitphipudena, v 267 
khilam pabhindati, v 200 
khiramulam, v 66 
khugja, vi 249 

khujjatecaldkkhakdkinjie, vi 249 
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khmdanti, v 163 
khelam. v 164 
kho (ko), vi 39 

gaceha, vi 39 
ganthi, vi 161 
gan4i, i 108 
gai}4h 159 
gadrabha^paUho, vi 171 
gandhakuti, ii 152 
gandhapakcahgulikam, ii 72 
gmdhabbaputta, iv 159 
gandhena, ii 72 
gabbhaparihdrat iv 23 (ii 1) 
gatnaniyo, v 226 
garula, i 77 
garbharak§ana, iv 203 
gdthd, i p. vii-ix, 1 
gdvutaddhaycganamatte, ii 147 
gunam, iii 173 

gun^ attano agunatdya, vi 118 
gUthanirayo, iv 806 
gono, vi 160 
gohanam, vi 263 
gohanuhbephanena, vi 263 

ghapa-pandita, iv 51 
ghapassito, v 197 
gharam {saram), vi 281 
gharasmdhif v 248 
gharavdsa-panham, vi 140 
ghasetanam care, v 197 

cakkavako, iv 45 

cakkhu-ddi-viMieyd, ii 41 

cakravyuho, ii 275 

camgavdra, v 96 

eatupomtha-khan4<m, vi 129 

caturangasamanndgatam, ii 184; vi 88 

catusapphi, vi 251 

catusaado, iv 268 

eattdro magga, i 8 

cando, iv 180 

camaaa, vi 275 

cdpipdla, V 198 

cdrikd, i 24 

citta-paaddo, ii 69 

citto, iv 160 

eitraggalerughuaite, vi 249 
citrdaayitvd, v 124 
dram (naciram), v 202 
ciriplka, v 104 
cuiia.'v 142 

cullupapphdkaaaa, iv 140 
cUld, V 126 
oeiam, vi 249 
cepaka, vi 249 
celdvaka, y 222 
celukkhepa, Yi 2i2 

ehannapatha-paflho, vi 183 
chabbay/^, V 22 
chabbiaSna, v 23 
chdtakadukkfiam, i 109 


chijjimau, iv 117 
ekuddha, v 206 
chedagdmimani, v 244 

jamghd-, ii 166 
jdtakadukkkam, i 109 
jdtaveda, i 90; ii 226 
jivaputto, vi 276 
jeppha, V 142 
jetavanam gantvd, iv 83 

ilatti, ii 258 

tarn, ii 155 
tarn bodhim, iv 148 
takka, i 156 
takka-pandito, i 156 
tathdgata, i 30 
tayo, vi 287 
tarati, iv 77 
taaad, vi 79 

tdvatiihsa-bhavanam, i 80 
ti (va), iv 273 
tima...navutyo, vi 231 
titthakardnam, i 191 
titthiya, ii 182 
tidan^m, vi 125 
tipitaka, i 93 
tlni, iv 106 
tuVlputto, V 229 
U {tayo), vi 287 

dakardkkhaaa-paUho, vi 246 
dakkhiy.ayavamajjhaka, vi 167 
dakkhinomkam, vi 298 
datvd, IV 178 
datvd {’datvd), v 209 
datvd na avdkareyya, v 278 
damento, v 274 

daaa dUd na yaMdyirhau, vi 287 
daaabala, iv 22, 75 
daaa-vara-gdthd, vi 249 
dana-fcftaiji^am, vi 266 
ddnadhamma, v 218 
dijo, ii 162 
diaam, v 180 
dipd, i 137 
du aa na ao, iii 29 
dukUla, vi 40 
dukkhayam, i 14 
dukkkudraya, v 180 
dujivha, di^ivha, v 226 
d&reniddnam, iv 179 
deyyadhamma, v 218 
deva, i 8; -hka, i 80; iv 282 
deva (dva), vi 270 
devatdpucohita'paflho, vi 191 
devatavattanena, vi 254 
devatta-, devadatta-, v 11 
V 180 

doaina, vi 116 
dohala-khai^m, vi 134 
dva Ideva), vi 270 
dvdragSma, v 237 
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dvS/ravasl, v 237 
dhamrti, v 257 
dhamma -1 iv 140 
dhammagaiitMha, v 169 
dhammagandika, i 40; v 169 
dhara, vi 276 

na, iii 261; vi 23, 172 
na (ca), iv 204 
n’ assan tu, yi 249 
na nipthapeyya, vi 182 
nahkirntta, ii 194 
nakhapipthena, i 108 
nagara-khandam, vi 86 
nagara-pavesana-khand^m, vi 106 
naciram, v 202 
najjuha, vi 275 
nantaka^ iii 267 
nandopananda-damana, v 66 
nasaatit v 106 
nahuta, iv 108; vi 261 
napakam, v 142 
nali, vi 181 

navasaimkata, -gatd, v 226 

ndiikavdtena, ii 206 

nikkdruniko, iii 320 

nikkha,‘iy 140; vi 287, 289, 282 

nigaippho, iii 320 

■niggatiko, iii 320 

nicchubhati, v 206 

nipoMo, i 106 

nipata, i p. vii, 1 

nipuHfU), i 106 

nippapibhdna, v 124 

nippcbdesato, vi 117 

n^purisa, v 276 

nibbisemkard, v 226 

nirayapald, vi 180 

nirutti., iv 140 

nisaanga, v 217 

niasaya, iv 222 

mlaraihaim, v 220 

pamau-piadeakd, i 106 
pakatatto, i 107 
pakka, vi 204 
pakkhodivaaat v 247 
pakkhadivaaeau, vi 64 
pavikhamhi, vi 262 
paecayOi vi 8, 303 
paccuppamuivatthu, i p. vii 
paeohachaydya^ v 175 
pacehaya/yam, v 176 
pagjimno, iv 61 
paflcaeakkam, iii 276 
paflcapan4ita.paflho, vi 197 
paHeaaatagghanakd, iv 9 
papikaec’eva, v 121 
papiyacc'eva, v 121 
papibhdm-, iv J40 
papimdneti,v 165 
pandmeti, v 166 
patipthapetvdy iv 8 
patipajjiau, ii 197 


pattakkhandhd, v 10, 122 
patthayamdno, iv 282 
padaparamo, iv 88 
padeaaTidnam, v 246 
padmavyuho, ii 276 
padyumna, iv 61 
pan’ ev’ agund, vi 243 
papa, V 241 
pabbajjd, i 9 
paracitte, iv 160 
parapatti, v 220 
paramaho, v 166 
pardbhuta, v 222 
pardha, v 165 
parikkhdraddnam, iv 9 
parigalantam, iv 143 
paribhindana-kathd, vi 197 
parihJiufljiydma, v 243 
parivethitvd, ii 62 
pare, v 165 

pallamke na niaidi, vi 16 
pavdrand, i 73 
pavdlo, iv 89 
pavisitvd tarn, vi 269 
pasddiyd, vi 276 
paasehi {phassehi), iv 279 
pahata-, iv 243 
pahina-, iv 248 
pdclnayavamajjkaka, vi 167 
pdfikdrayapahkho, iv 202 
pdthina, iv 46 
pdninam, vi 281 
pdda, i 191 
pddd, V 190 
pddo cMpeyya, v 190 
pdvusa, iv 46 
pingalo, iv 166 
piffifiideariya, v 247 
pitthimati, vi 202 
piyangu, vi 162 
piSdca, V 248 
pwymka, vi 152 
puttam, iv 67 
puttajiva, vi 276 
pupphachaddaka, v 242 
pubbadevatd, vi 188 
pura/na, V 184 
puriaabhayena, iv 163 
peta, i 107 
poya (Siuh.), v 1 
pratiMrayati, v 146 
pradeSikaydnam, v 246 

phandana, iv 129 ; vi 276 
phala, iv 140 
phalaka, v 261 
phaldphaldni, iv 162 
phaldsd ti, i 30 
phaaaehi, 17 272 
phdlam, ii 127 
phuaaaratha, v 128 

baddhardva, iv 268 (ii 109; iii 122) 
balipuffho, v 58 
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bahula, vi 137 
hahirasasane, iv 13 
bimbajdla, vi 258 
bodhaneyya, v 176 
brahma, iii 219; iv 112 
brahmayanam, vi 294 

bhakuth vi 293 
bhadra, vi 137 
{bhavam) tifthati, v 73 
bhavanamhhepagatattd, i 50 
bhavya, v 171 
bhdgineyyam, iv 96 
bhdvitatia, v 254 
bhima, vi 276 
bhithkdra, v 222 
bhiyyo, vi 286 
bhuja, vi 60 
bhwHjati, vi 50 
bhutvd, iv 173 
bhiltabhavydni, v 171 
hhuri-'pafiho, vi 189 
bho, i 216 

mamsam, vi 160 
makkhikd, i 803 
majjhima, v 142 
mattasdtakam, vi 102 
man^o, iv 146 
maddi-pabbam, vi 292 
viadhu, V 204 
tnadhura, v 204 
manosildtalam, vi 203 
mahdummagga-khandam, vi 239 
mahdrdja’pabbam, vi 299 
mahdsattassa pariyesana-kha^am, vi 
107 

md, vi 221 
mdtd ohdya, v 225 
mdrjdraka, v 222 
mala, vi 204 
mdlika, vi 137 
mdsaka, i 191 
muHja, iv 45 
mutam, iv 47 
mudfmi, ii 80 
muhuttikdya, i 28 
mmikd, iii 143 
mfsiam, iv 47 
mendaka-paUho, vi 178 
merido, vi 177 

yam yad dyatanam, V 182 
yafthi, vi 298 
yathodhika, V 20^ 
yava, iii 143 
yo vd so vd, v 191 

racchd, v 176 

rajjugdhakaamacco, ii 267; iv p. xiii 
raianasdsanam, i iiO 
ratyd (rattiyd), v 201 
ratyd (^atyo), y lQl 
rathakaro, vi 80 


rdjahgane, -ganena, iii 14 
rdjavasati'kkan4a7n, vi 143 
riHeati, v 214 
rucchiti, v 194 
rumbhitvd, vi 287 
rupa, iv 279 
rohita, iv 45 

lakdro, ii 78 
laku, ii 194 

laitkha-khandam, vi 141 
lahkdro, ii 78 
laddka tvam, iv 253 
Idmakavattham, iv 118 
lemapadmaka (read hma-), vi 268 
lonodakena, vi 22 

va, iv 155 

vagga, i 1 

vajjhamdld, iv 119 

vafamsakd, vi 253 

vaddham, iv 233 

vantiavi, iii 167 

vatthum, v 151 

vadhena. kitassa, ii 239 

vanappavesana-khandam, vi 92, 270 

vanibbako, -im, iv 252 

vappito, vi 98 

vambheti, v 169 

varapothakatthdranam, vi 136 

vardoaravi, vi 140 

valabhi, vi 182 

vailabhd, iv 92 

vdtdbhihatassa sineruno, vi 296 
vdyu-grdsta, iv 54 
vdritam, iv 167 
vdruni, v 7 
vdlaja, iv 46 

vittdsayitvd (citrd~), v 124 
vinaye ratam, vi 118 
vippito, vi 98 
viviba, vimbo^fha, v 244 
virukkha, virUpakkha, vi 87 
visamacakkhulo, vi 283 
vivdha, v 145 
vrmhan, iii 167 
oedi, vi 286 
vedikd, V 279 
veluriyam, iv 89 
vein, V 213; vi 236 
vesiyo, v 226 

vossagga-vibkangam, vi 111 
vohdra, v 133 
vyddhidhammam, iv 8 

sakatavyUho, ii 275 
ivetdmbara, v 228 

saihyama mo, v 193 
sarhydeikdya, ii 197 
samvatpaye, iv 286 
- sathvelli, v 218 
samddiyd, vi 276 
samsumhhamdnd, vi 50 
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sakadagami, i 8 
saka mdt3t vi 286 
sakka-pabbam, vi 296 
sakkhi, V 270 
sakhi, V 270 
sarhkatadhamma, iv 169 
saiigahavatthu, v 174, 185, 191 
aangahaka, v 191 
sariighara, v 204 
aaihgkarati, v 204 
sanjiviko, saHjivo, i 321 
sattc^aihghasatthdni, vi 22 
sattamesu, vi 213 
sattava, v 185 
sadlui, iii 278 
santi^ vi 137 
aantikeniddnani, iv 179 
sabbaaamhdraka^ vi 162 (i 254) 
aamUlo, vi 93 
saraiti pdninam, vi 231 
sarattdnam, v 168 
aavatthiko, vi 167 
aasaudevd, iv 202 
aahampatii iv 164 
ad, iv 238 
ad {so), ii 290 
sdmiko, vi 165 
sdratthi, ii 257 
sdrdf},iya, v 203 
sdlaka, ii 186 
advafa, vi 137 
aikdyasamayd, vi 231 
siiigi, ii 236 
simghdtakd, vi 276 
aimbali, iv 175 
airi hinam, vi 179 
sirikdlakanni-paflho, vi 175 
ainmdnda-pafiho, vi 182 
ailesito, silmito, vi 126 
slla‘khanc}avi, vi 97 


sukhdgamdya, iv 187 
aukhudraya, v 180 
augatte, v 210 
auta, V 260 
aunagga-, vi 49 
supanna, ii 10 
aubbhu suvildkamajjhe, iv 12 
aubhanakkhattena, ii 194 
aumbh-, vi 50 
sumh-, vi 50 
surd, V 7 
siici, V 153 
autamdgadha-, vi 249 
STiro hutvd, iv 101 
aekha, iii 211 
senibandham, iv p. xiii 
-seniyo, iv 256 
aetasamapd, v 228 
send, vi 231 
sendsana-cdrikd, i 24 
serivd (-yam), i 14 
aotdpanno, i 8 
somarukkha, vi 275 
spandana, iv 129 
avayamvara, v 226 

haiiiai, vi 171 
hatthattharddihi, vi 28 
hattha-vikdra, v 148 
hatthinddiaatena , vi 297 
hardyati, v 143 
Jiastisiitram (-sikad), ii 32 
hdpeti, V 190 
hi, i 192 
kimaati, v 159 
himavanta-vannand, vi 258 
hiyyo (bhiyyo), vi 236 
hlna-jacco, v 132 
hetthaiHailca, ii 286 
heaati, v 159 


III. INDEX OF AUTHORS AND WORKS 


Academy: Dec. 22, 1883 (Francis): i 124; 
Mar. 27, 1886 (Morris) : v 131 ; Aug. 6, 
1887 : ii 207; Feb. 25, 1888 (Morris) : 

V 276 

Aesop’s Fables : Ass in the, lion’s skin : 
ii 76 ; Calf and ox : ii 285 ; Fox and 
crow : ii 299 ; Goose with the golden 
eggs : i 294 ; Monkey and cats : iii 206 ; 
Wolf and crane; iii 17; Wolf and 
lamb ; iii 285 

Andeeson, Cat. Indian Mus., i 189; ii90 
Aeabian Nights, Second story, iii 174 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, Proc., Aug. 1801 
(Tawney): iii 225 

Avadanas (ed. Julien), vol. i 165: i 86; 
vol. ii 17; i 95 

Avadana-^ataka (ed. Feer), No. 50 (v 10): 
i 111 ; No. 36 (iv 6) : iv 1 ; No. 33 
(iv 3); iv 32; No. 34 (iv 4), p. 127: 
iv 250 

Babeihs (ed. Lewis), i 122: ii 123 
Bacon, Adv. Learning, Bk i, i 8 : iii 107 
Balaeamaya^ja of Eajasekhara, Act ix, 
Stanza 51 : v 261 

Baptist Missionauy Heeald, 1890 ; ii 43 
Baelaam and Josaphat (ed. J. Jacobs), 

V 80 

Beal, Eomantic Legend of SAkya Buddha, 
281 ; i 143 

Bendall (0.), v 163. See also ^hkshasa- 
muccaya 

Benfey, see Panchatantea 

Bible, 1 Kings xviii 27 : iv 182 ; Jonah i 6 : 

iv 10 ; i 7 : iv 2 ; Matt, xiv 29-31 : ii 77 
Bigandbt, Life or Legend of Gaudaina, 
p. 408 (2nd ed.): i 32; ch. xiii (vol. 2, 
ch, i); i230, 231, V 64 
Bigandet ms., i 32, 60 
Bode, Women Leaders of the Buddhist 
Eeformation (J.E.A.S. 1893, 540-656): 
i 20, 47 ; Index to Pali words (J.P.T.S. 
1897-1901) : v p. vi 

Bodhicakyavataea (ed. de la Vall4e 
Poussin), p. 124: v 67 
Buhtlingk, Indische Spriiche (1st ed,), 
1465-1467, 4346: i 228 
Boke of the Knight db la Toub Landry, 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 22 : ii 92 
Bower MS., ii 100 

Buddhaghosa, Parables (tr. Eogers), ch. vi, 
i 20; ch. xv, iii 29; ch. xix, v 236; 
ch. XX (p. 146), i 29 ; ch. xxi (p, 149), 
i 278; eh. xxvi, v 219; ch. xxix, v 
107; Sumangala-Vilasini : i 8; i 177 : 
vilSl; pp, 59-68; i 30; p. 178: i 95; 
p. 234: i 101; (quoted in S.B.E. xi. 
178): ii 122; (translator of Jatakas): 
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